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BROWN  SON'S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


JANUARY,    1800. 


AuT.  I. — /*<>^  or  President  f  Startling  Disdimurca  of 
Jiomanism  as  reveah'il  hy  its  oicn  Writtrs.  Facts  fob 
Amekicans.    New  York :  Delisser.  1S5J).  12mo.  pp.  360. 

The  title  of  this  anonvniona  and  flashv  publication  reveals 
the  class  of  works  to  wliicli  it  belongs,  and  warns  us  that 
the  author  or  compiler  draws  largely  on  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  non-Catholic  public.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  be  moved  by  his 
*'  Startling  Disclosures,"  or  disturbed  by  his  pretended 
"  Facts  for  Americans.'*  His  work,  however,  is  not  with- 
out a  certain  sm^irtness,  as  we  Yankees  say ;  but  it  beara 
no  trace  of  a  liberal  culture,  a  generous  mind,  or  a  loving 
heart.  It  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  unscrupulous  in  its 
statements,  unchristian,  indecent,  and  untrustwortliy,  and  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  influence  of  passion  and  preju- 
dice in  warping  a  man's  judgment  and  drying  up  all  the 
noble  and  generous  sympathies  which  nature  denies  to 
no  one.  We  are  almost  amazed  at  its  misapplication  of  the 
passages  its  author  quotes  from  Catholic  writers,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  extracts  a  foul  and  revolting  sense 
from  the  most  simple  and  innocent  language ;  and  were  it 
Vol.  I. — No.  I.  1 
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not  for  certain  mistakes,  misinterpretations,  misapplications, 
and  pervereions  of  our  own  meaning  and  purposes  by  men 
whom  we  highly  esteem,  and  whose  motives  we  respect, 
we  should  say,  without  the  least  hesitation,  that  no  honest 
man,  no  man  not  moved  by  satanic  malice  as  well  as  as- 
sisted by  satanic  cunning,  could  have  written  it.  But  after 
all,  men  are  oftener  weak  than  wicked,  and  it  is  seldom 
safe  for  us  to  go  from  the  book  to  the  interior  motives  and 
character  of  its  author. 

Of  course,  no  man  who  respects  himself,  or  the  public, 
will  attempt  a  detailed  reply  to  the  numerous  misconcep- 
tions, misrepresentations,  misstatements,  and  false  inferences 
of  tliis  popular  anti-Catholic  and  Kuow-Nothing  publica- 
tion. Its  "facts"  are  no  facts,  and  its  "startling  disclo- 
sures" are  hardly  so  much  as  ingenious  fictions.  It  falsifies 
even  the  facts  it  cites,  and  misrepresents  and  perverts  the 
meaning  of  Catholic  writere,  even  when  it  quotes,  as  it  sel- 
dom does,  their  words  correctly,  by  separating  them  from 
their  connection,  and  interpreting  or  applying  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  preconceived  theory  which  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  which  no  Catholic  does  or  could  entertain 
for  a  moment.  It  misapprehends  and  misapplies  every 
tiling  it  encounters  in  Catholic  books.  Catholic  history. 
Catholic  doctrine,  or  Catholic  practice.  The  extracts  are 
garbled,  and  words  are  wrested  to  favor  a  meaning  obvi- 
ously incompatible  with  the  whole  scope  and  design  of  him 
who  uses  them.  Its  author  starts  with  the  foregone  con- 
clusion, that  our  religion  is  an  imposture,  that  the  Church 
is  mystical  Babylon,  "  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  and  the 
Sovereign  Pontilf  the  Man  of  Sin,  the  veritable  anti-Christ 
foretold  by  the  Apostles,  and  then  looks  through  Catholic 
history  to  find,  not  passages  which,  honestly  interpreted,  do 
sustain,  but  which  may  be  made  to  appear  to  sustain  that 
foregone  conclusion.  He  constructs  his  theory  from  his 
passions  and  prejudices,  his  ignorance  and  weakness,  and 
then  seeks  for  facts  to  support  it ;  he  fixes  his  conclusion, 
and  then  seeks  or  manufactures  premises  that  will  war- 
rant it    Tliis  is  the  case  with  all  the  poi)ular  "  No-Popery" 
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writers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  That  this  is  unfair, 
unscientific,  and  wholly  objectionable,  no  man  deniep;  but 
it  is  the  method  adopted  by  most  men,  when  treating  a  sub- 
ject under  the  influence  of  strong  passions  and  strong  preju- 
dices, and  on  which  the  truth  happens  to  be  against  them. 
Error  is  never  fair,  candid,  just. 

Then,  again,  no  man,  however  thoroughly  master  of  his 
subject  he  may  be,  or  whatever  the  pains  he  may  take  to 
guard  liimself  against  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation, 
not  even  when  writing  a  formal  and  scientific  treatise,  de- 
signed to  exhaust  its  subject,  can  always  so  write  that  it  is 
impossible  for  an  unfriendly  critic  to  pervert  his  language, 
or  to  cite  his  words  in  support  of  views  he  does  not  take, 
and  would  abhor  to  take.  He  must  leave  something  unsaid ; 
he  must  trust  something  to  the  intelligence,  the  candor,  and 
the  good  faith  of  his  readers.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  there  is  no  God."  Omit  the  words,  the  fool  hath  said 
in  his  hearty  and  you  make  the  Scriptures  teach  atheism. 
''Judas  went  out  and  hanged  himself,"  "Go  thou  and  do 
likewise."  Bring  these  two  passages  together,  and  the 
Scriptures  will  be  made  to  enjoin  suicide.  By  a  similar 
unfairness  our  author  or  compiler  perverts  the.  sense  of 
Catholic  authors  and  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices. 
Men,  even  of  honest  intentions  and  fair  minds,  will  some- 
times also  pervert  the  sense  of  their  author  through  igno- 
rance, or,  what  is  woree,  false  knowledge.  They  lack  the 
key  to  his  purpose  and  meaning,  and  undertake  to  supply 
it  from  their  own  ignorance,  or  their  own  false  theories,  and 
thus  give  to  a  writer  a  sense  which  is  by  no  means  his.  Our 
author  or  compiler  lacks  the  key  to  the  sense  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  practices,  and  therefore  to  the  writings  of 
Catholics;  and  interpreting  those  writings  by  his  own  igno- 
rance, or  by  his  preconceived  theory  of  what  Catholicity 
must  be,  he  perverts  the  teachings  of  the  Church,  makes 
her  teach  doctrines  which  she  rejects,  and  sanction  practices 
which  she  abominates.  Few  men  can  see  the  real  fact 
which  passes  before  their  eyes,  and  fewer  still  can  relate 
the  fact  they  have  seen  precisely  as  it  happened,  as  the  ex- 
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perience  of  all  our  courts  of  law  amply  proves.  Most  men 
give  you  instead  of  the  fact  itself,  their  own  impression,  or 
their  own  theory  of  the  fact.  Hence  it  is,  that  ordinary 
history,  as  written,  is  so  untrustworthy,  and  that  so  few,  even 
among  the  highly  cultivated,  can  read  history  with  profit. 
We  read  some  time  since  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished prelates,  and  one  of  the  first  scholars  in  Ireland, 
evidently  intended  to  deny  a  charge  brought  by  some  Exe- 
ter Hall  orator  against  one  of  his  priests,  in  which  the  denial, 
though  assumed  in  the  writer's  mind,  is  not  once  expressed 
in  words.  The  writer  is  so  intent  on  expressing  his  indig- 
nation at  the  baseness  of  the  charge,  that  he  forgets  to 
make  the  denial  itself.  Yet  nothing  would  be  more  unfair 
than  to  regard  the  charge  as  true,  because  the  letter  written 
to  deny  it  does  not  expressly  deny  it. 

These  remarks   apply  to  nearly  all  the  popular  works 
against  our  religion,  that  issue  from  the  anti-Catholic  press 
of  this  or  any  other  country.     We  will  not  say  that  they 
are  all  written  in  bad  faith ;  we  will  not  say  that  their  au- 
thors may  not  believe  them  passably  just,  or  that  they  may 
not  have  written  them  with  a  sort  of  honesty  of  purpose ; 
but  we  assure  our  readere  that  we  have  not  seen  one  of  them 
which  is  not  a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth,  and  an  inex- 
cusable misrepresentation  of  facts  from  beginning  to  end. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  us  to  be  written  without  any  respect 
for  truth,  and  on  the  principle,  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.    Their  authors  seem  to  have  really  persuaded  them- 
selves that  Catholicity  is  a  bad  and  extremely  dangerous 
thing,  and  that  no  means  are  unlawful  that  will  tend  to  crush 
it.    They  are  so  carried  away  by  their  wrath  and  hatred, 
that  they  see  and  judge  every  thing  in  a  false  light,  and  do 
and  say  things  that  would  shock  even  themselves  in  theii* 
sober  moments,  if  sober  moments  they  could  ever  have. 
Hatred  is  love  reversed,  and  blinds  one  not  less  than  love 
itself,  if  not,  indeed,  even  more.     Who  trusts  the  lover's  ac- 
count of  his  mistress  ?    Or  who  that  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  love  has  not  said  and  done  a  thousand  fantastic 
things,  that  he  cannot,  now  the  fit  is  oflT,  bear  to  have  recall- 
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ed  to  his  memory  ?  She  that  was  so  fair,  is  now  black  as 
an  Ethiop,  and  instead  of  kissing  her  "batlet,"  or  the  very 
ground  where  she  had  stood,  he  can  hardly  bear  the  men- 
tion of  her  name.  Hatred  has  the  same  effect ;  we  have, 
we  hardly  know  or  ask  ourselves  for  what  reason,  a  dislike 
to  a  man,  and  thenceforth  nothing  he  can  do  or  say  will 
please  us,  still  his  words  and  actions  are  dark  as  Erebus, 
and  his  soul 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

We  find  in  every  one  of  his  words,  looks,  deeds,  evidence  of 
the  blackness  of  his  heart,  of  his  falsity,  of  his  baseness. 
A  change  comes  over  us ;  we  have  mastered,  for  some  rea- 
son or  no  reason,  our  dislike,  and  all  the  blackness  disap- 
pears ;  the  words  and  actions  we  had  condemned  appear 
to  us  now  perfectly  just  and  proper.     In  a  word,  the  whole 
air  and  bearing,  the  whole  life  and  character  of  the  man 
have  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis.  And  yet  nothing 
has  changed  but  our  own  feelings ;  nothing  but  the  subjec- 
tive medium  through  which  we  beheld  him.     These  anti- 
popery  writers  hate  the  Church,  often  with  an  intensity  that, 
could  they  but  see  it,  would  surprise  even  themselves,  and 
they  can  see  nothing  true  or  good  in  any  thing  she  does  or 
says.    So  was  it  in  the  case  of  our  Lord.    Never  man  spake 
like  this  man.     He  went  about  doing  good,  and  there  was 
not  in  him  a  fault  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  ;  all  was  right, 
true,  proper,  just,  pure,  holy,  and  intinitely  loving,  yet  the 
Jews  saw  in  him  no  beauty  or  comeliness ;  they  called  him  a 
glutton  and  a  drunkard,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinnero, 
looked  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  their  name  and  nation, 
became  enraged  against  him,  gnashed  on  him  with  their 
teeth,  took  up  stones  to  stone  him,  and  finally  crucified  him 
between  two  thieves.     "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,"  were  the  only  words  he  pronounced 
against  them  from  the  cross  to  which  they  had  nailed  him.  Was 
the  cause  of  their  wrath  and  hatred  in  him  or  in  them  ? 
Do  the  charges  they  brought,  and  the  acts  they  performed 
against  him,  do  discredit  to  him  or  to  themselves  ?   ''  If  they 
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have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much 
more  them  of  his  household?"  These  anti-popery  writers 
are  as  deluded  as  were  the  old  carnal  Jews,  and,  blinded 
by  their  passions,  know  as  little  what  they  do  M'hen  they 
are  railing  against  the  Church,  as  those  Jews  did  when  they 
crucified  their  God.  Let  grace,  which  suffers  neither  the 
delusions  of  love  nor  of  hatred,  once  change  their  feelings  and 
rectify  the  medium  through  which  they  see  the  Church,  and 
their  judgments  will  be  reversed,  and  they  will  deplore 
their  past  blindness. 

Take,  as  an  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  hatred  of 
the  Church  carries  these  anti-popery  writers,  what  they  all 
assert,  that  the  Church  denies  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  that  she 
sanctions  perjury,  and  teaches  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept 
with  heretics.  In  proof  of  this,  they  allege  that  Popes  and 
councils  have  declared  that  an  oath,  taken  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Church,  is  an  unlawful  oath,  and 
not  obligatory.  In  the  belief  of  a  Catholic,  an  oath  con- 
trary to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Church,  is  an  oath 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God ;  and  an  oath  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God  is,  of  course,  an  unlawful  oath.  Will  any  man 
in  his  sober  senses  pretend  that  an  unlawful  oath  binds,  and 
that  it  is  perjury  to  break  an  oath  which  we  have  no  right 
to  take  ?  If  a  man  takes  an  oath  to  murder  his  neighbor, 
must  he  actually  murder  him,  or  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of 
peijury  ?  To  take  such  an  oath  is  unquestionably  sin ;  but 
the  additional  sin  is  in  keeping,  not  in  breaking  it.  Tliat  no 
faith  is  to  be  kept  with  men  who  are  heretics  is  no  doctrine 
of  the  Church ;  but  that  faith  pledged  to  heretics,  to  rob  or 
despoil  the  Church,  to  dethrone  the  Pope,  to  dispossess  a 
bishop,  murder  priests  and  religious,  or  to  protect  known 
heretics  in  performing  any  unlawful  acts  against  religion, 
we  presume  she  does  teach  is  not  to  be  kept,  and  she  could 
not  be  the  Church  of  God  if  she  did  npt.  We  all  know  the 
proverb,  "  A  bad  promise  is  better  broken  than  kept." 
Faith  pledged  to  heretics  stands  on  the  same  footing  with 
faith  pledged  to  Catholics,  or  to  any  other  class  of  men. 
Faith  pledged  to  any  body  in  regard  to  what  is  lawful  and 
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right,  or  that  is  lawful  and  right  for  the  parties  in  question 
to  do,  is  to  be  kept  according  to  its  conditions ;  but  faith 
pledged  to  others  to  do  for  them,  or  to  unite  with*  them  in 
doing  that  which  is  wrong,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God, 
revealed  or  natural,  is  not  to  be  kept ;  for  no  man  can  bind 
himself  morally,  or  be  bound  by  any  power  in  heaven  or 
earth,  to  do  that  which  any  law  of  God  forbids.  Such  we 
nnderstand  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  we  are 
sure  it  is  the  doctrine  of  common  sense  and  of  simple 
justice.  Would  these  *' no-popery"  writers  contend  that  a 
number  of  men  who  have  banded  together  against  the 
State,  and  pledged  themselves  or  sworn  to  each  other  to 
conspire  to  overthrow  or  resist  its  lawful  authority,  must 
actually  do  it,  or  stand  as  perjurere  before  God  ?  Suppose  a 
number  of  these  have  conspired  together,  pledged  each 
other  by  oath,  to  destroy  by  violence  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  burn  down  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  to 
dispossess,  hunt  down,  or  assassinate  every  Presbyterian 
parson  they  find  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  seize  and 
appropriate  to  their  own  uses  the  funds  contributed  by 
Presbyterian  liberality  for  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian 
religion,  or  to  sustain  the  poor  of  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions ;  or  in  other  respects  to  act  in  a  way  detrimental  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Presbyterianism — do  you  think 
there  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  world  tliat  would 
say  that  this  oatli  binds  them,  and  that  they  must  do  these 
things  on  pain  of  being  perjured?  No;  the  Presbyterian 
minister  would  say,  such  an  oath  is  unlawful,  and  in  taking 
it  there  is  a  great  sin,  but  there  is  no  sin  in  breaking  it,  for 
the  moral  law  which  forbids  taking,  forbids  keeping  it. 
Why,  then,  this  outcry  against  the  Church  ? 

Now  go  through  the  book  before  us,  go  through  any 
book  of  the  sort,  and  you  will  find  no  charge  paraded 
against  the  Church  that  is  not  as  baseless  as  the  one  just 
refuted,  and  that  cannot  be  as  easily  disposed  of.  There 
is  not  one  we  have  ever  met  with  that  is  not  either  false  in 
fact,  or  false  in  principle ;  or,  if  sound  in  principle  and  true 
in  fact,  that  is  not  irrelevant.    The  state  of  society  in  Italy, 
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or  some  other  country   where   the   Catholic  religion    is 
generally  professed,  is  not,  it  is  alleged,  under  a  political 
and  material  point  of  view,  all  that  can  be  desired,  there- 
fore  the  Church  is  hostile  to  the  political  and  material 
prosperity  of  nations ;  therefore  is  not,  and  cannot  be  the 
Church  of  God.     A  valid  argument,  if  the  lack  of  political 
and  material  prosperity  be  really  due  to  the  Church, — in 
the  mouth   of  a  carnal  Jew,  who  looks  for  a  temporal 
Messiah  to  raise  his  people  to  the  summit  of  human  great- 
ness, and  to  reward  his  folio wera  with  earthly  goods,  — but 
a  very   inconclusive  and   inappropriate    argument  in  the 
mouth  of  one  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  to  hold 
that  our  Lord  came  not  as  a  temporal  ruler,  but  as  a 
spiritual  prince,  to  found  on  the  earth  a  spiritual  kingdom ; 
a  kingdom,  though  set  up  in  this  world,  not  of  this  world, 
but  heavenly  in  its  principles,  in  its  laws,  and  in  its  ends ; 
who  enjoins  detachment  from  the  world,  self-denial,  morti- 
fication, prayer,  humiliation,  the  life  of  the  cross ;  and  while 
he  promises  his  followers  consolations  here,  teaches  them  to 
despise  earthly  goods,  and  to  look  for  their  reward  only 
after  death,  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father.    The  objection 
proves  nothing  against  the  Church,  but  it  does  prove  the 
worldly-mindedness  and  lack  of  Christian  thought  in  tliose 
who  bring  it. 

A  Pope,  in  his  private  capacity  as  a  man,  or  as  temporal 
sovereign  of  Rome,  has  done,  or  is  asserted  to  have  done, 
things  incompatible  with  wise  and  just  policy,  or  true 
morality  even  ;  therefore,  these  popular  "  no-popery"  books 
cry  out,  '^  the  Pope  is  an  ti -Christ,  evidently  the  Man  of  Sin, 
the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  and  Popery  a  huge  imposition." 
Their  authora  forget  that  our  Lord  said  to  his  disciples, 
"Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil  ?"  They  forget  also  that  in  the  faith  of  no  Catholic 
is  the  Pope  impeccable,  or  infallible  even,  except  in  matters 
in  which  he  inherits  the  promise  of  the  special  supernatural 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  made  to  Peter;  and  this 
promise  extends  to  him  neither  when  acting  unoflScially,  as 
a  simple  private  man,  nor  even  when  acting  as  temporal 
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sovereign  of  the  Roman  states.  We  believe  that  nearly 
all  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been 
good  and  holy  men,  and  that  the  papal  sovereigns  of  Rome 
have  from  the  first  surpassed,  not  only  in  private  virtue, 
but  in  public  spirit,  in  enlarged  and  liberal  views,  in  wise 
and  just  policy,  by  far  every  other  line  of  princes  to  be 
named  in  the  world's  history ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  it  is 
nothing  to  our  faith  as  Catholics,  for  that  faith  does  not 
repose  on  human  wisdom  or  human  virtue. 

History,  again,  presents  us  periods  when  in  particular 
countries  faith  has  waxed  cold,  when  the  prelates  are 
fonder  of  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  court  than  of 
residing  in  their  dioceses  and  attending  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  their  flocks;  when  the  clergy  live  more  like 
seculars  than  meek  and  self-denying  ministera  of  Him  wOio 
died  on  the  Cross  to  save  souls ;  when  vice  and  immorality 
invade  even  religious  houses,  and  the  mass  of  the  faithful 
do  not  rise  in  their  conduct  much  above  the  common  level 
of  the  better  class  of  non-Catholics ;  therefore,  once  more 
conclude  our  "  no-popery"  writers,  the  Church  is  the  Syna- 
gogue T)f  Satan,  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  the  Scarlet  Lady 
of  Babylon,  against  whom  every  honest  man  should  cry 
out,  "Down  with  her,  down  with  her,  Ef^aaez  VinfaineP 
What  virtuous  indignation !  Shall  we  not  admire  and  trust 
the  noble-minded  men  who  manifest  it?  Yet  what  would 
they  have  us  do?  Is  there  no  vice,  no  immorality  outside 
of  the  Church  ?  Why  not  manifest  their  virtuous  indigna- 
tion against  Almighty  God,  the  creator  and  upholder  of 
this  world  which  lieth  in  wickedness,  in  which  evil  spirits 
hold  their  revels,  and  make  men  their  victims?  Surely 
Omnipotence  could,  for  aught  we  can  see,  with  a  word,  if 
he  so  pleased,  put  an  end  to  it.  He  does  not  do  it,  because 
he  saw  proper  to  create  man  with  free  will,  and  because 
he  chooses  to  govern  him  as  a  free  agent.  Would  you 
have  the  Church  destroy  man's  free  will,  take  away  every 
vestige  of  human  liberty,  and  leave  us  no  merit  in  our 
obedience,  any  more  than  have  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  the 
stars,  in  fulfilling  their  appointed  revolutions  ?     Objections 
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of  this  Bort  amount  to  nothing.  The  Church  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  those  only  who  submit  to  her  direction, 
obey  her  laws,  and  observe  her  precepts.  If  these  are 
found  vicious,  corrupt,  or  criminal,  then  conclude,  from  the 
conduct  of  her  children,  against  her,  but  not  otherwise. 

Piissing  from  objections  of  this  sort,  that  form  the  great 
staple  of  the  class  of  works  to  which  the  one  before  us 
belongs,  to  those  of  a  more  doctrinal  character  and  of  more 
theological  pretensions,  we  find  that  they  are  all  in  the  last 
analysis,  objections  to  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  to 
redemption  and  salvation  through  the  Word-made-flesh,  or 
God  in  his  human  nature,  and,  therefore,  to  Christianity 
itself.  Take  the  fii-st  title  of  the  book  before  us,  "  Pope  or 
President  ?"  Tlie  alternative  it  presents  shows  that  the 
author  unconsciously,  unintentionally  it  may  be,  rejects  the 
supernatural  order,  the  whole  Christian  order,  and  falls  back 
under  the  order  of  nature  alone.  "Pope  or  President" 
would  say,  Christ  or  Caesar?  Christianity  or  paganism? 
religion  or  politics?  The  mind  of  him  who  presents  this 
alternative  has  never  risen  above  the  natural  order,  and 
has  utterly  failed  to  grasp,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  Christianity  ;  has  no  conception  of  mediato- 
rial grace,  or  of  the  real  office  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  in 
the  Christian  economy.  Take  even  the  highest-toned  Prot- 
estants, those  who  claim  to  be  orthodox,  and  condemn 
Unitarians,  Universalists,  Quakers,  &c.,  as  heretics,  and 
they  shrink  from  calling  the  Blessed  Virgin  the  mother  of 
God,  and  they  all  with  one  accord  censure  the  worship  we 
pay  her,  and  our  whole  cvUita  sanctorum  as  idolatry.  Why 
is  this?  They  know  that  our  Church  teaches  the  Ten 
Commandments;  they  know  that  she  formally  forbids 
idolatry  as  treason  to  the  majesty  of  heaven,  and  therefore 
they  know  that  she  does  not,  and  cannot  tolerate  any  thing 
that  she  herself  regards  as  idolatrous.  Evidently  in  her 
estimation  this  worship  is  not  idolatry.  Why,  then,  is  it  so 
in  theirs  ?  Simply  because  they  do  not  really  believe  that 
God  in  his  human  nature  is  God,  or  that  God  has  really 
assumed  human  nature,  and  in  the  hypostatic  union  made 
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it  really,  substantially,  his  nature,  as  truly  and  substantially 
as  the  divine  nature  itself;  because  they  do  not  understand 
that  it  is  not  God  in  his  divinity  alone,  but  God  in  his 
divinity  and  humanity  that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
supernatural  order,  and  is  its  origin  and  end,  and  its  true 
object  of  worship ;  and  because  not  understanding  this, 
they  dissolve  Christ,  and  vrorehip  him  in  his  divinity  alone, 
and  not  in  his  divinity  and  humanity  inseparably  united. 
They  worship  the  Word,  it  may  be,  but  not  the  Word-inade- 
fiesh.  Tlicy  shrink  from  worshipping  God  in  his  humanity, 
and  from  honoring  the  Son  of  man  as  they  honor  the  Son 
of  God,  or  of  including  in  the  object  of  their  supreme  worehip 
the  sacred  flesh  assumed  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  by  the 
Second  Person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity.  They  follow  the 
example  of  Lucifer.  It  is  a  tradition,  that  the  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  Lucifer  and  his  rebel  angels  was  the  command  to 
worship  the  Son  in  his  humanity  as  in  his  divinity.  When 
the  Father  brings  his  Son  forward  as  incarnate,  or  in  the 
fulness  of  time  to  become  incarnate,  he  says  :  "  Let  all  the 
angels  of  God  adore  him."  Tliis  offended  Lucifer,  not 
because  it  commanded  him  to  worship  the  eternal  Word  as 
God — ^for  he  knew  the  word  was  God,  one  in  essence  or 
being  with  the  Father, — but  because  it  commanded  him  to 
worship  the  Son  in  his  twofold  nature,  and  therefore  in  his 
humanity  as  well  as  in  his  divinity,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  involve  the  worship  of  the  creature,  nay,  the  worship  of 
man.  This  he  could  not  brook  ;  for  man  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  if  any  creature  was  to  be 
worshipped  it  should  be  an  angelic  creature,  and  himself 
as  the  first  and  highest  of  the  angels  and  archangels.  It  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  understand  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, and  he  appears  even  yet  not  to  understand  it,  for 
the  war  he  carries  on  is  a  war  not  intentionally  against  the 
Son  as  Son  of  God,  but  as  Son  of  man.  It  is  the  same  with 
Protestants,  and  hence  they  condemn  as  idolatry  the  wor- 
ship which  Catholics  pay  to  Mary  and  the  saints.  They  do 
not  see  that  this  worship  grows  out  of  and  is  authorized  by 
the  worship  of  the  God-man,  to  whose  humanity  tlie  saints 
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are  related  by  nature,  and  to  whose  divinity  they  are  re- 
lated by  the  grace  which  makes  them  sons  of  God  by 
adoption,  and  joint-heire  of  Jesns  Christ. 

Mistaking  the  sense  of  the  Incarnation,  or  denying  it 
altogether,  the  non-Catholic  world  are  logically  led  to  the 
denial  of  the  supernatural  order  of  grace  and  life,  the  very 
life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 
They  reject,  in  fact,  even  when  not  in  words,  the  "  mystery 
of  Godliness,  which  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  there- 
fore the  whole  Christian  order,  and  the  whole  economy  of 
Christian  salvation.     They  have  lost  sight  of  the  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  and  expect 
salvation,  if  they  expect  it  at  all^  through  the  divinity  dis- 
tinctively taken,  without  the  mediation  of  the  flesh,  or  the 
human  nature  hypostatically  united  to  the  divine.     Even 
they  among  Protestants  who  assert  in  words  the  Incarnation, 
recognize  nothing  in  the  Christian  economy  that  necessarily 
demands  it,  for  even  the  expiation  or  satisfaction  for  sin 
made  by  our  Lord  on  the  cross  could  have  been  dispensed 
with,  since,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  God  could  have  forgiven 
sin  on  simple  repentance,  without  the  expiation  or  satisfac- 
tion so  made ;  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  their  theology 
that  could  not  have  been  as  well  effected  without  as  with 
the  assumption  of  the  flesh.    Tliey  really  have  no  use  for 
that  assumption,  for  the  flesh  plays  no  part  in  the  economy 
of  grace,  or  the  final  beatitude  of  the  Christian.      With 
them  the  Word-made-flesh  is  not  the  creator  and  founder 
of  a  new  order  of  life,  by  which  man  is  placed  in  new  and 
supernatural  relations  with  God, — an  order  of  life  which 
flows  from  the  God-man  as  its  first  principle  and  returns  to 
him  as  itB  last  end,  or  in  which  the  Word-made-flesh  is  the 
beginning  and  end,  the  A]j)ha  and  the  Omega,  in  a  real 
and  not  merely  in  a  putative  or  fictitious  sense. 

Not  seeing  that  all  in  the  Christian  economy  grows  out 
of  the  stupendous  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  your  Evangelicals 
reject  the  whole  system  of  mediation.  They  reject  the 
Church  as  the  visible  body  of  Christ ;  reject  sacramental 
grace  ;  deny  infused  habits  of  grace,  which  elevate  man  to 
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a  supernatural  life,  and  enable  him  to  merit  a  supernatural 
reward,  and  hold  that  regeneration  is  effected  by  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  act  of  God  distinctively  in  his  divinity 
alone,  in  which  the  humanity  does  not  participate.     The 
most  that  cau  be  said  is,  that  since  God  expiated  man^s  sin, 
he  can  now  consistently  with  the  demands  of  justice  par- 
don the  sinner  who  believes  ;  but  in  tlie  work  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctilication  it  performs  no  office.    The  Blessed 
Trinity   does    all    directly   and    immediately   without    it. 
Hence   among   the   higher  and    more   independent   intel- 
ligences in  the  non-Catholic  world   there  is  a  strong   ten- 
dency to   reject   the  Incarnation,  even   in  words,  and  to 
regard   the   Christian   do^ma   as   simply  symbolical  of  a 
metaphysical  and  cosmological  fact  of  the  natural  order, — 
the  divinity  in  humanity,  or  the  immanence  of  God  as 
cause  in  man  as  the  effect, — an  inmianence  in  some  sense 
which  all  must  recognize  who  recognize  the  relation  of 
cause  and  efiect. 

Rejecting,  in  reality,  even  when  not  in  words,  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Incarnation,  or  virtually  explaining  it  away,  the 
non-Catholic   world    necessarily   reject    the    supernatural 
order,  and  fall  back,  as  we  have  said,  under  the  natural 
order,  and  recognize  no  order  of  life  but  the  natural  ;  that 
is,  they  fall  back  under  pure  rationalism,  or  a  sort  of  na- 
tural mysticism,  sometimes  expressed  and  sometimes   not 
expressed  in  Christian  phraseology.    Let  us  not  bo  misun- 
deretood  ;  we  do  not  mean  that  all  Protestants  deny  the  su- 
pernatural in  the  sense  that  God  is  above  nature,  as  the 
cause  must  needs  be  above  the  effect,  or  even  that  God 
communicates  his  will  to  many,  and  intervenes  now  and 
then  in  human  atfaira  otherwise  than  through  the  so-called 
laws  of  nature.     What  we  mean  is,  that  they  reject  the  su- 
pernatural order,  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel,  and  whose  principle,  whose  origin  and 
end  is  God  Incarnate,  or  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  two 
natures,  the  human  and  the  Divine,  though  distinct,  are 
forever  united  in  the  unity  of  one  Divine  Person.     The  su- 
pernatural they  admit  is  simply  the  Divinity,  and  the  super- 
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natural  intervention  in  human  affairs  is  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate exertion  of  Divine  power,  not  intervention  in  accord- 
ance with  a  supernatural  order,  through  the  human  nature 
assumed  or  taken  up  to  be  the  human  nature  of  God,  The 
life  and  immortality  they  assert  is  the  natural  life  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  not  the  life  and  immortality  that  proceed 
from  tlie  God-man,  as  nature  proceeds  from  the  Divine 
Word  aloue,  or  unincaniate.  Even  Protestants  who  most 
affect  orthodoxy,  can  give  us  no  good  reason  on  their 
ground  why  none  ascended  into  heaven  before  Christ, 
why,  till  Christ  visited  them  after  his  crucifixion,  the  Pa- 
triarchs, though  they  had  died  in  faith  in  him  who  was 
to  come,  and  in  a  state  of  sinlessness,  w^ere  detained  in 
what  is  called  the  limhus  patrium.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
really  do  so  believe  at  all,  or  if  they  would  not  greet  us 
with  a  derisory  smile  were  we  to  mention  to  them  seri- 
ously even  the  word  Umhoy  which,  in  their  minds  has  only 
ludicrous  associations.  They  do  not  see  that  the  Fathers 
could  not  enter  into  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel  before  that  life  and  immortality  really 
existed  in  fact ;  and  that  they  existed  only  in  promise  be- 
fore the  Incarnation  was  consummated,  or  before  our  Lord 
had  pronounced  on  the  cross  the  ^vords,  consummatwn  est. 
Hence  so  many  of  them  see  no  reason  for  the  descent  into 
hell,  and  would  erase  that  article  from  the  creed.  It  is  this 
supernatural  order  of  life  and  immortality  founded  by  the 
Incarnation,  or  by  the  Word-made-flesh,  and  which  is  in  no 
sense  proved  by  proving  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  asserted  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  hoped  for  by  Cicero, 
and  in  some  form  believed  by  most  men,  that  non-Catholics 
in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  deny  or  fail  to  recog- 
nize,— a  life  and  immortality  which  faith  foretastes  in  this 
world,  and  the  saints  enjoy  in  fulness  by  the  light  of 
glory  in  heaven.  We  may  believe  in  the  natural  life  and 
immortality  of  the  soul,  which  may  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty by  natural  reason,  and  have  full  assurance  of  an  in- 
dividual personal  existence  after  death  ;  and  yet,  if  we  deny 
the  new  order  of  life  and  immortality  created  by  the  Incar- 
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nation,  and  into  which  we  can  enter  only  through  the  door 
of  faith,  and  which  we  can  live  and  possess  only  in  Christ 
Jesus, — only  by  being  created  anew  in  him,  or  becoming  in 
him  a  new  creature, — we  deny  Christ  himself,  or  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  and  retain  nothing  really 
Christian, — ^liavc  nothing  left  but  the  simple  order  of  nature 
alone. 

The  whole  supernatural  order  in  the  distinctively  Chris- 
tian sense,  is  in  the  Incarnation,  is  in  the  Word-made-flesh, 
the  father  and  founder,  principle  and  end  of  the  new  crea- 
tion, the  new  heaven  and  earth.     Christ  and  Christianity 
we  inseparable,  and  out  of  Christ  there  is  and  can  be  no- 
thing distinctively  Christian.    All  in  Christianity  grows  out 
of  the  mystery  of  the  hypostatic  imion.     Christianity,  no 
doubt,  presupposes  a  natural  order.     It  presupposes  God, 
the  Trinity,  creation,  reason,  moral  duty,  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  &c.,  all  of  which  a  man  may  fully  recog- 
nise and  firmly  believe  without  recognizing  or  believing 
anything  of  the  Christian    order.      God   is    eternal,  and 
the  distinction  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  is  eternal ; 
the  Word  that  became  incarnate  is  eternal,  and  therefore 
precedes  the  facts  of  the  Christian  order.    The  creation  of 
the  natural  world,  including  man  with  all  that  belongs  to 
him  in  the  natural  order,  also  precedes  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  for  man  exists  only  by  virtue  of  creation, 
and  his  existence  is  presupposed  by  the  fact  of  the  assump- 
tion of  his  nature  by  the  Word.  The  natural  order  precedes 
in  time  the  Christian  order,  although  the  intention  to  found 
tliat  Christian  order  may  have  preceded,  and  most  likely 
did  precede  in  the  Divine  mind,  if  we  may  talk  of  prece- 
dence where  all  is  eternal,  the  intention  to  create  the  natural 
order,  so  that  the  real  end  of  all  creation  may  have  been  from 
tlie  first,  and  we  believe  was,  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  natural  may  have  been  created  for 
the  sake  of  the  supernatural,  and  not  the  supernatural  pre- 
cisely for  the  sake  of  the  natural.   But  in  the  order  of  facts 
the  supernatural  is  subsequent  to  the  natural,  and  presup- 
poses it.    Tliough  presupposing  it,  the  Christian  order  is 
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always  distinct  from  the  natural,  and  is  itself  all  in  the  In- 
carnation. Hence  there  can  be  no  doctrinal  objections  to 
Christianity  that  do  not  directly  or  indirectly  impugn  this 
great  and  fundamental  mystery.  An  analysis  of  the  errors 
and  heresies  which  the  Church  in  every  age  or  nation 
has  condemned,  will  show  that  they  all  in  some  form  con- 
travene the  doctrine  that  God  became  man.  The  Ebionites 
denied  the  Incarnation  by  maintaining  tliat  our  Lord  was 
simply  a  man,  and  not  God  as  well  as  man ;  the  Docetse 
denied  it  by  denying  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  body,  and 
maintaining  that  he  suflfered  and  died  on  the  cross  only  in 
appearance ;  the  Arians  denied  it  by  denying  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son,  and  maintaining  that  the  Word  was  distinguish- 
able essentially  from  God,  really  a  creature,  though  the 
first-born  of  all  creatures.  The  Nestorians  denied  it,  by 
denying  the  unity  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they 
did  in  denying  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God,  and  im- 
plying that  she  was  the  mother  of  man  only.  The  Euty- 
chians  or  Monophysites  denied  it  by  denying  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  natures,  and  maintaining  that  after  the 
resurrection  our  Lord  had  but  one  nature,  and  that  the  Di- 
vine nature,  into  which  they  contended  the  human  nature 
has  been  transubstantiated.  The  Monothelites  denied  it  by 
maintaining  that  our  Lord  had  but  one  will,  and  denying 
that  he  had  a  human  as  well  as  a  Divine  will,  as  plainly 
implied  by  our  Lord  himself:  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
done,"  since  there  is  and  can  be  no  human  nature  with- 
out a  human  will.  All  these  directly  impugn  the  fact  that 
the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  strike  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  supernatural  order. 

The  same  may  in  reality  be  said  of  all  subsequent  errors 
and  heresies.  They  all,  directly  or  indirectly,  impugn  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  wnsec- 
taria.  The  Pelagian  heresy  strikes  at  the  Incarnation  in  de-. 
nying  the  necessity  of  the  grace  that  flows  from  it  in  the 
economy  of  salvation,  and  Pelagianism,  in  its  historical  de- 
velopments, has  always  had  a  tendency  to  rationalism  and 
humanism.     Calvinism  or  Jansenism,  the  opposite  heresy, 
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impugns  the  incarnation  by  denying  nature,  or  destroying 
it  to  make  way  for  grace;  thus  rejecting  the  office  of  the 
humanity  in  the  Christian  economy.   The  Reformers  denied 
the  same  mystery,  indirectly  at  least,  in  denying  the  infused 
habits  of  grace,  or  what  is  called  sacramental  grace,  the 
Church,  and  the  priesthood.     All  the  objections  we  hear 
against  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church,  the  sacraments, 
the  priesthood,  the  papacy,  absolution,  indulgences,  the  in- 
tercession of  the  saints,  holy  oils,  holy  water,  the  blessing  of 
bells,  the  consecration  of  churches,  altars,  «fec.,  are  all  direct- 
ed against  the  Word-made-flesh,  inasmuch  as  they  impugn 
the  great  principle  o£  mediatorial  grace,  as  we  hope,  one  of 
these  days,  to  be  able  to  show  more  in  detail,  and  to  prove 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  who  will  read  and  understand.! 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Nevin,  who  yet,  we  are 
sorry  to  see,  lingers  outside  of  the  Church,  was  led  by  medi- 
tatbg  on  the  idea  of  a  sacrament,  and  by  the  endeavor  to 
establish  the  fact  that  a  sacrament  signifies  something,  to 
the  whole  theory  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
we  commend  his  essays  in  the  Mercerslntrg  Review  on  the 
ApofAea^   Greedy  Primitive  Christianity,  the  Incar^iatian, 
and  ISt,  Cyprian,  as  among  the  profoundest  and  most  re- 
markable of  all  contemporaiy  theological  writings  in  our 
language.     The  Protestant  movement  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury did  not  openly,  perhaps  not  even  intentionally,  make 
war  on  the  Incarnation  ;  but  in  denying  the  system  of  medi- 
atorial grace,  the  very  principle  of  mediation,  except  in  a 
putative  sense;  in  denying  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
therefore  Christ  as  a  priest ;  in  rebelling  against  the  Church, 
and  denying  it  as  the  visible  body  of  Christ,  as,  in  some 
manner,  tlie  visible  continuation  of  the  Incarnation  on  earth, 
uniting  the  saints  on  earth  in  one  communion  with  the  saints 
in  heaven,  as  Moehler  has  well  maintained ;  and  in  reject- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  veneration  of  the  saints, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  indulgences,  &c.,  prepared  the  way 
for  all  courageous  and  logical  minds  to  reject  Christianity 
entirely  as  a  supernatural  order  of  life  and  immortality. 
You  L— No.  L  2 
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All  in  the  non-Catholic  ranks  have  not  yet  advanced  so 
far  as  to  renounce  absolutely  the  Incarnation,  have  not 
pushed  the  Protestant  movement  to  its  last  logical  conse- 
quences ;  but  what  we  may  call  the  age  has  done  so.  The 
Age  believes  in  no  supernatural  order  of  life  founded  by  tlie 
Word-made-flesh.  It  believes  in  no  Jesus  Christ,  the  me- 
diator between  God  and  men.  In  its  heart  it  has  said  of 
our  Lord,  "  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us." 
It  may  be  learned,  scientific,  philanthropic,  but  it  is  not 
Christian,  even  when  in  relation  to  the  natural  order  its  con- 
duct and  pursuits  are  not  reprehensible,  or  are  even  com- 
mendable. It  may  worship  the  God  of  nature,  worehip  as 
can  a  Mahometan,  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Deist,  but  it  performs 
no-act  of  Christian  worship ;  for  it  woi^hips  not  Jesus  Christ, 
the  God-Man.  Here  is  where  the  age  now  stands.  Where 
it  is  not  aw^i-Christian,  it  is  wyi-Christian.  The  governments 
of  the  world  act  no  longer  from  Christian  principles,  with 
a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Church,  and  for  the  interests  of 
religion  as  the  supreme  interests  of  individuals  and  nations, 
but  from  simple  state  policy,  with  an  exclusive  view  to  po- 
litical and  material  interests.  At  times  the  age  even  goes 
further.  If  we  recollect  aright,  Humboldt,  in  his  Cosmos^ 
never  uses  the  name  of  our  Saviour,  or  the  word  God, 
or,  at  most,  but  once.  The  savana  who  dominate  the  age, 
seek  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  recur- 
ring to  a  creator  even.  Historians  see  no  Christ  in  history, 
and  seek  to  explain  all  history  on  natural  principles  alone. 
Religion,  we  are  told,  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  man  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  nature,  and  the  differences  of  re- 
ligion are  explained  by  differences  of  race,  of  soil,  climate, 
production,  etc.  Even  Dr.  Bellows  seeks  a  Church  only  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  soul. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  the  old  controversies  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  with  regard  to  particular  doctrines, 
cease  to  interest  the  age.  The  controversy  as  it  existed  in 
the  time  of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  has  done  its  work 
for  the  higher  intelligences  of  the  times.  It  received  its 
coup  de  grace  from  the  great  Bossuet  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury,  and  since  then,  Protestantism  has  virtually  ceased  to 
be  dogmatic,  and  is  now  defended  rather  as  a  movement 
towards  freedom,  individual  and  social,  intellectual  and  re- 
h'gious,  than  as  a  definite  system  of  truth  of  any  sort.  The 
grand  argument  in  favor  of  Protestantism  just  now,  is  that 
it  sustains,  and  is  sustained  by,  liberty,  as  the  grand  objec- 
tion to  Catholicity  is,  that  it  enslaves  the  mind,  upholds 
despotism,  and  prevents  the  political,  civil,  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  nations  that  adhere  to  it. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  below  the  supernatural,  and  from  tlie 
point  of  view  of  the  natural  order,  that  we  have  now  to 
conduct  the  controversy  between  us  and  our  adverearies. 
Take  the  work  before  us.  Pope  or  President?  its  only 
significance  is,  that  it  places  the  controversy  in  the  natural 
order,  and  requires  us  in  order  to  meet  it  to  establish  the 
fact  and  the  supremacy  of  the  supernatural  order.  Its 
alleged  startling  disclosures,  "  its  pretended  facts  for  Ame- 
ricans" would  be  impertinent,  and  conclude  nothing,  if 
non-Catholics,  as  well  as  Catholics,  believed  in  the  Christian 
supernatural  order,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain  it. 
But  as  it  is,  we  overcome  their  damaging  effect  only  by 
proving,  first,  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  order  it  founds,  or  that  grows  out  of  it,  though 
above  nature,  is  not  contrary  to  nature, — does  not  suppress 
nature,  abridge  or  supersede  any  of  its  rights.  To  meet 
entirely  the  difliculties  or  wants  of  the  age,  we  have  not 
only  to  prove  these  two  points,  but  we  have  to  explain  the 
various  historical  and  other  phenomena  which  seem  to 
militate  against  them.  We  have  also  to  show  that  without 
coming  into  this  supernatural  Christian  order,  no  man  can 
attain  to  his  supreme  good,  and  that  no  one  can  by  his  own 
natural  reason  and  strength,  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  this 
order,  much  less  enter  into  it,  and  live  in  it. 

None  of  our  old  controversial  works  can  render  us  much 
service  in  any  of  these  things.  Nothing  can  be  more 
excellent  for  the  controvei-sy  in  the  form  it  then  wore,  than 
the  de  Civitate  Dei  by  St.  Augustine,  or  the  Summa  Contra 
Gentiles  by   St.  Thomas;    but  though    necessary   to    be 
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studied,  they  do  not  answer  our  purpose  in  the  form  it  now 
wears.  Tlie  works  on  Evangelical  Demonstration,  recently 
collected  and  published  in  Paris  by  M.  I'Abbe  Migne,  who 
is  rendering  such  valuable  service  to  the  Catholic  student, 
thougli  possessing  great  as  well  as  various  merit  in  their 
way,  do  not  touch  the  questions  now  up  for  discussion,  at 
least  not  in  the  form  we  must  meet  them,  or  not  meet  them 
at  all.  Tlie  Catholic  works  against  unbelievers  in  the  last 
century  are,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  date.  The  Fathers, 
the  Scholastics,  and  the  Theologians  of  later  times,  no 
doubt,  supply  us  with  all  the  principles  we  need,  but  we 
can  meet  the  new  forms  of  error  we  have  now  to  grapple 
with  only  by  new  and  original  expositions  and  applications 
of  the  truth.  No  doubt  we  have  at  bottom  the  same  old 
error,  but  it  is  that  old  error  under  a  new  form  ;  no  doubt 
it  is  the  same  old  truth  that  we  must  oppose  to  it,  but  that 
truth  will  not  seem  to  the  adherents  of  the  error  to  refute 
it,  unless  we  give  it  a  further  exposition  and  a  new  applica- 
tion. In  no  previous  age,  to  our  knowledge,  has  error 
assumed  the  precise  shape  it  now  assumes,  or  has  truth 
been  combated  with  forces  so  difficult  to  dislodge.  Error 
to  day,  if  less  subtile,  is  also  far  less  inconsistent  with  itself 
than  we  have  ever  before  found  it.  Formerly,  though  it 
impugned  the  Incarnation,  it  honestly  professed  to  accept 
it,  did  not  intentionally  deny  it,  and  planted  itself  distinctly, 
with  malice  prepense,  on  the  natural  order  alone.  The 
Arian  denied  the  proper  divinity  of  the  Word,  but  he 
acknowledged  his  obligation  to  worship,  with  divine  honors, 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Socinian  did  the  same.  It  was  easy  to 
show  either  his  inconsistency  with  himself, — to  show  the 
Arian  that  he  was  reviving  paganism,  and  the  Socinian 
that  he  defended  idolatry.  But  error  has  now  gone  further, 
and  freed  itself  from  its  old  inconsistencies.  It  is  not 
heresy  we  have  now  to  combat,  but  infidelity,  or  gentilism, 
rationalism,  or  natural  mysticism.  The  non-Catholic  world, 
in  its  advances,  has  taken  up  its  position  on  the  purely 
natural  order,  and  the  natural  order  is  a  real  order,  as  true 
as  the  supernatural  order,  and  as  consistent  with  itself. 
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The  man  who  plants  himself  on  it  stands  on  a  solid  found- 
ation, and  to  explain  any  of  its  phenomena  is  under  no 
necessity  of  borrowing  any  thing  from  the  supernatural 
order.  The  supernatural  or  Christian  order  certainly  pre- 
supposes the  natural,  but  the  natural  does  not  presuppose 
or  imply  the  supernatural. 

Here  begin  the  difficulties.     We  cannot  proceed,  as  for 
roerly,  by   proving,  firet,  the   supernatural   is  necessary; 
second,   it  is  possible,   and  third,  it  actually   exists,   be- 
cause modern  discussions  have  made  it  necessary  to  concede 
tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  order  from  which  the 
necessity  of  a  supernatural  order  can  be  logically  con- 
cluded.   The  natural  order  must  suffice  for  itself;  for  the 
natural  end  of  any  existence  is  the  end  it  is  naturally  able 
to  attain.     Tlie  supernatural  that  could  be  rationally  con- 
cluded from  the  natural  would  not  be  supernatural,  but 
natural;  for  if  the  premises  are  natural,  the   conclusion 
must  be  natural,  since  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  concln- 
aon  not  contained  in  the  premises.     IIow  then  prove,  by 
natural  reason,  to  the  non-Catholic,  who  rejects  the  super- 
natural order,  that  the  supernatural  is  necessary  ?    In  fact, 
•  is  it  necessary  ?    If  so,  God,  having  created  nature,  obliged 
himself  to  become  incarnate,  which   is   contrary  to   tne 
teachings  of  the  Church.     God  might  have  created  man  as 
he  is  now  born,  and  left  him  to  the  natural  consequences 
%  of  his  own  acts.    Tlio  Incarnation  proceeded  not  from  his 
<iecree  to  create,  but  from  his  superabounding  love,  and  is  an 
act  of  pure  grace,  not  implied  in  or  necessitated  by  the  act 
of  creation.     No  doubt,  we  can  by  natural  reason,  ])rove 
ftat  a  supernatural  revelation  is  possible,  for  creation  can- 
Dot  have  exhausted  the  powei'S  of  the  creator ;  but  we 
cannot  prove  by  natural  reason  that  even  such  a  revelation 
>8  necessary.     We  cannot  infer  from  the  miseries  of  this 
I'fe?  from  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  human  reason,  that 
man,  regarded  as  standing  in  the  natural  order  alone,  needs 
cither  supernatural  light  or  supernatural  strength ;  for,  in 
*^t,  strictly  speaking,  he  needs  neither,  except  in  relation 
to  the  supernatural  order,  or  as  appointed  to  a  supernatural 
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destiny.  We  must  then  establish  tlie  fact  of  tlie  super- 
natural end,  and  that  man  is  placed  under  a  supernatural 
providence,  before  we  can  prove  that  he  stands  in  need  of 
supernatural  assistance  in  the  Christian  sense.  We  must 
confront  the  non-Catholic  to-day  with  the  fact  of  the 
supernatural  order,  before  we  can  convict  him  of  being 
illogical,  or  inconsistent  in  planting  himself  on  the  natural 
order  alone. 

We  have  another  difficulty  peculiar  to  our  times.  Tlie 
age  does  not  directly  deny  or  make  war  on  any  form  of 
religion.  Religion,  it  is  contended,  is  natural  to  man,  and 
to  worship  is  an  original  want  of  his  soul.  Man  is  a  reli- 
gious animal,  as  lie  is  a  rational  animal,  a  political  or  social 
animal.  Religion  has  its  seat  in  his  interior  nature,  and  is 
developed  as  art,  or  as  society  itself  is  developed..  Indeed  the 
more  approved  sesthetical  writera  of  the  day  confound  art  and 
religion,  and  the  worehip  of  God  with  the  worship  of  beau- 
ty. Religions  may  be  more  or  less  perfect,  but  at  bottom 
all  religions,  it  is  assumed,  are  identical, — all  good  in  their 
time  and  place,  and  all  bad  when  outliving  that  time. 
Catholicity  is  regarded  not  as  absolutely  true,  nor  as  abso- 
lutely false,  but  as  one  of  the  varying  and  transient  forms 
of  religion,  \qyj  serviceable  and  good  for  a  certain  stage  in 
human  progress,  but  now  useful  only  for  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  age.  It  is  good 
for  nations  in  their  infancy,  but  bad  for  nations  that  have 
attained  their  manhood.  Protestantism  is  not  a  religion,  is 
not  a  credoy  or  a  woi*ship,  but  is  a  suspense  of  faith,  a  tran- 
sition from  the  old  superannuated  Catholic  form  to  some 
newer  and  nobler  form  yet  to  be  developed,  a  transition 
from  the  church  of  the  past  to  the  church  of  the  future. 
Now,  here  is  an  order  of  thought  that  none  of  our  predeces- 
sors treat,  or  even  recognize.  In  former  times,  religion 
was  regarded  as  having  an  objective  truth,  a  subsistence 
independent  of  man,  and  the  question  was,  which  and  what 
is  the  true  religion,  if  any  ?  But  now  it  is  not  so.  This 
order  of  thought  denies  all  absolute,  and  therefore  all  ob- 
jective trutli,  and  makes  both  religion  and  truth  purely 
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relative  and  subjective.  To  refute  it,  we  must  establish 
the  objectivity  of  thought  itself,  or  the  objective  trutlifal- 
ness  of  reason.  For  this  we  need  philosophy,  and  unhap- 
pily, nearly  all  the  philosophies  in  vogue  justify  in  principle 
the  very  error  to  be  combated. 

The  age,  furthermore,  is  rapidly  losing  sight  of  the  unity 
of  the  race,  and  the  fashionable  process  now  is  to  explain 
nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  human  history  by  the  diversi- 
ties of  race.      Thierry   and   Michelet,  in  their  historical 
works,  liave  found  di verities  of  race  every  where.     Eccle- 
siastical histories  are  now  written  on  the  theory  of  differ- 
ences of  race,  and  thus  we  hear  of  Eastern  Christianity  and 
Western  Christianity,  Greek  Christianity  and  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, Celtic   Christianity   and   Teutonic  Christianity, — 
Catholicity   is    Celtic,   Protestantism   is  Germanic.      The 
diversities  of  natural  genius  and  temperament  lead  to  the 
diversities  of  religion.     The  Catholic  religion  is  developed 
and  embraced  by  the  Celtic  nations ;  the  Protestant  by 
Germanic  nations.     Non-Catholic  savans  are  disposed  to 
tiiaintain,  not  merely   varieties   in   the   human   race,  but 
diversities  of  race,  and  to  assign,  at  least  to  the  colored 
"■aces,  an  origin  different  from  that  of  the  white  races.     In 
oor  fiouthern  States  we  have  found  Catholics  even,  who 
^ere  quite  unwilling  to  regard  the  negro  slave  and  his 
^liite  master  as  having  descended  alike  from  the  same 
-^dam  and  Eve.    The  doubt  as  to  the  unity  of  the  race,  the 
"fotlierhood  of  all  men,  is  much  more  widely  diffused  than 
^6  commonly  imagine  ;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  present  scientific  tendency  is  to  assert  it.    Even  in  some 
Catholics,  who  certainly  believe  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
*I1  the  nations  of  men,  so  strong  are  the  prejudices  of  race 
Of  nation,  that  they  can  haixlly  be  persuaded  there  is  any 
^  m  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  a  different  race  from 
their  own.     Evidently  this  modern  doctrine  of  races,  and 
this  gentile  method  of  explaining  the  fact,  that  different 
nations  embracing  different  religions,  is  one  of  the  errora 
the  Catholic  controversialist  is  forced  to  meet.     A  kindred 
error,  rationalism^  has  in  all  ages  been  one  of  the  errors 
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the  Church  has  had  to  combat,  and  the  truth  that  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  and  all  have  one 
and  the  same  nature^  invariable  and  indestructible,  save 
by  the  power  of  the  Creator,  has  always  been,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  difficult  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  be  practi- 
cally maintained,  for  national  pride,  national  partiality,  or 
national  hatred  always  opposes  it. 

The  great  argument  for  Protestantism  and  against  Cath- 
olicity, what  we  may  call  the  social  and  political  argu- 
ment, presents  difficulties,  which,  to  our  knowledge,  have 
never  been  fairly  met  by  our  controversialists — ^fairly  met, 
we  mean,  for  the  non-Catholic  mind.  The  argument  appa- 
rently rests  on  incontrovertible  facts.  Take  the  non- 
Catholic  point  of  view,  and  you  cannot  deny  the  superiority 
of  non-Catholic  over  Catholic  nations.  He  only  nations 
politically  free  are  non-Catholic  nations,  and  the  leading 
commercial  and  industrial  nations  of  our  time  are,  as  to 
the  controlling  influences,  Protestant  nations.  The  great 
Catholic  States  of  the  sixteenth  century,  unless  France 
forms  an  exception,  have  greatly  deteriorated,  while  the 
non-Catholic  States,  Russia,  Prussia,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  have  either  sprung  into  existence  since  the 
Reformation,  or  been  constantly  growing.  Compare  non- 
Catholic  America  with  Catholic  America,  and  you  may 
see,  we  are  told,  the  immense  difference  between  the  two 
religions.  Compare  Mexico  with  the  United  States.  In 
nearly  all  Catholic  countries,  at  the  present  day,  we  find 
despotism,  and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  what  we  in  this 
country  regard  as  civil  and  political  liberty.  How  explain 
these  facts  to  the  non-Catholic  mind,  and  prove  that  Catho- 
licity is  really  not  unfavorable  to  liberty  and  the  politi- 
cal and  national  growth  and  prosperity  of  nations  ?  These 
facts,  we  know,  do  not  sustain,  but  we  cannot  deny  that 
they  appear  to  sustain,  the  non-Catholic  objection  now  so 
generally  and  so  confidently  urged.  The  Catholic  who 
wishes  to  defend  his  religion  against  the  attacks  now  made 
must  meet  these  objections.     What  publication   in  this 
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conntry,  except  this  Review,  has  doDe  it,  or  seriously  at 
tempted  to  do  it  ? 

Here  are  the  questions  to  be  discussed,  the  objections  to 
be  answered,  if  we  mean  to  take  part  in  the  living  contro- 
versy of  the  day.     But  here  arises  for  us  in  the  United 
States  a  grave  difficulty,  hardly  less  for  American  Catholic 
writers  than  is  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  Europe  for 
European  Catholic  writers.    The  controversy  must  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  press  by  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals, 
jonmals,  &c.,  and  these  on  the  Catholic  side  must  be  sus- 
tained, if  sustained  at  all,  by  the  Catholic  public.    Few 
Bon-Catholics  will  at  present  buy  our  books,  for  they  have 
aomething  to  lose,  and  we  much  to  gain  by  the  controversy. 
The  most  we  can  expect  of  them  is  that  they  will  read  our 
publications  when  placed  in  their  hands  by  their  Catholic 
friends  and  acquaintances.     We  have  a  small  enlightened, 
pure-minded,  and  independent  Catholic  public  who  are  up 
to  the  level  of  the  age,  master  of  the  controvei'sy  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  prepared  to  do  their  'duty,  and  even  more 
than  their  duty  in  sustaining  the  right  sort  of  publications  ; 
hut  these,  though  more  numerous  than  we  could  reasonably 
expect,  all  things  considered,  are,  after  all,  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  even  our  educated  Catholic  population.  The  mass 
of  our  Catholic  population  are  not  a  literary  or  a  reading 
people,  and  even  of  those  who  do  read  and  seek  to  acquire 
Information,  the  majority  take  no   interest  in   the  great 
questions  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discuss,  if*  we  hope 
"7  controversy  to  make  any  impression  on  our  non-Catholic 
countrymen,  and  they  see  not  why  they  should  sustain  such 
publications  as  are  devoted  to  those  questions,  and  which  have 
^0  interest  for  themselves.    Moreover,  not  taking  the  pains 
^  master  the  points  at  issue,  they  are  liable  to  misappre- 
hend and  misapply  such  works,  to  imagine  them  errone- 
ous or  dangerous,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  their  duty  to  dis- 
^untenance  them,  to  decry  them,  to  denounce  their  authora, 
^^d  to  deprive  what  they  write  of  all  weight  either  with 
Catholics  or  non-Catholics. 
We  have  had,  in  our  own  case,  more  than  one  illustration 
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of  the  offence  an  honest  Catholic  publicist  may  give  by 
frankly   discussing  questions  for  which   a  portion   of  his 
readers  are  not  prepared.     Even  tlie  article  on  the  Ro- 
manic and  Germanic   orders  in   this  Review,  published 
last  October,  presents  us  with  a  striking  case  in  point.  That 
article  is  long  and  elaborate,  and  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
great  questions  now  up  for  discussion.    It  was  intended  to 
refute  a  very  popular  theory,  much  relied  on  by  intelligent 
non-Catholics,  that  differences  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants are  to  be  explained  by  differences  of  race.     Cath- 
olic nations,  it  holds,  are  of  Celtic  origin  ;  Protestant  nations 
are  of  Germanic  origin.    The  Celtic  nations  are  Catholic 
by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  genius  and  temperament  of  the 
Celtic  race ;  the  Germanic  nations  cannot  be  Catholic,  be- 
cause the  peculiar  genius  and  temperament  of  their  race 
repel  it.     Tlie  article  also  undertook  to  refute  the  doctrine 
also  widely  maintained  that  liberty  is  Germanic,  and  des- 
potism Celtic  ;  that  Protestantism  sustains  and  is  sustained 
by  liberty,  and  Catholicity  sustains  and  is  sustained  by 
despotism.     Finally,  it  endeavored  to  show  by  a  rapid  gen- 
eralization of  historical  facts,  that  none  of  these  positions 
can  be  historically  sustained.    What  more  proper  or  neces- 
sary to  be  done  ?    Under  the  first  head,  after  having  shown 
that  the  theory  is  Gentilistic,  not  Christian,  the  writer  un- 
dertakes to  show,  that  on  the  principles  of  the  theory  itself, 
the  reverse  of  what  it  assumes  would  follow.  Thus  he  says, 
pp.  496,  497  :  "  Were  we  to  forget  that  God  has  made  of 
one  hlood  aU  the  nations  of  men^  and  that  Catholicity  is 
Catholic^  not  Gentilistic,''^  we  should  be  disposed  to  take 
the  reverse  of  this  famous  theory,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
Celtic  people,  by  their  natural  genius  and  temperament,  are 
far  less  fitted  to  be  Catholic  than  are  the  Germanic  or  Teu- 
tonic nations.    The  German  genius  and  temperament,  it 
seems  to  us,  are  naturally  [in  the  natural  order  as  distin- 
guished from  the  order  of  grace]  far  less  averse  to  Catholi- 
city than  are  the  so-called  Celtic."    Tlie  writer  having  said 
this,  proceeds  to  mark,  in  proof  of  it,  certain  characteristic 
traits  in  tlie  natural  order  of  the  so-called  Celtic  people,  es- 
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pecially  the  French  and  Irish,  assumed  to  be  the  best  rep- 
resentatives of  the  'Celtic  race.  Some  of  our  Catholic 
friends,  by  omitting  or  making  no  account  of  the  words  we 
have  italicized^  have  made  the  writer  say  precisely  what  he 
did  not  say,  but  only  said  he  sliould  be  disposed  to  say  in 
case  he  accepted,  as  he  did  not,  the  theory  in  question,  and, 
having  thus  misrepresented  him,  proceed  to  accuse  him  of 
contradicting  himself,  of  asserting  the  very  theory  he  pro- 
fesses to  reject,  of  being  un-Catholic,  and  seeking  simply 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  supposed  national  prejudi- 
ces iu  saying  hard  things  and  venting  his  spleen,  with 
which  be  is  assumed  to  be  filled,  against  the  French  and  Irish, 
and  of  calumniating  the  Catholic  faith  and  piety  of  the 
Irish  and  French,  who  have  been  and  are  so  distinguished 
for  their  Catholicity,  and  to  admonish  every  man  of  Irish 
or  French  descent  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  national 
insult  offered,  by  erasing  his  name  from  the  list  of  subscri- 
bers to  the  Review.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  writer  de- 
nies that  the  French  and  L'isli  are  Catholics  by  virtue  of  a 
Catholic  nature,  and  maintains,  that  when  Catholics  they 
are  so  not  by  force  of  nature,  but  by  virtue  of  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  What  is  wrong  in  this  ?  Do  the 
Catholic  critics  themselves  hold  that  the  French  and  Irish 
become  and  remain  Catholics  by  virtue  of  their  natural 
genius  and  temperament?  Are  they  Catholics,  or  are  they 
Gentiles  ?  Good  and  eai-nest  Catholics  we  doubt  not. 
Then  they  must  hold  with  the  writer  that  the  French  and 
Irish,  like  all  others,  are  Catholics  only  through  the  opera- 
tions of  divine  grace,  by  which  they  are  begotten  anew, 
regenerated,  or  bom  into  the  supernatural  or  Christian 
order  of  life,  and  placed  on  the  plane  of  a  supernatural 
destiny.  What  was  said,  then,  against  their  Catholic  faith 
or  their  Catholic  piety,  by  representing  them  as  further  re- 
moved in  the  natural  order  from  Catholicity  than  the  Eng- 
lish or  Germans?  "  An  Irishman  or  a  Frenchman,  by  the 
grace  of  God,"  the  writer  said,  "  becomes  and  remains  a 
good  Catholic,  none  hettery  Who  can  say  more  ?  Suppose, 
then,  the  writer  did  represent  the  Celtic  nations,  or  the  na- 
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tions  assumed  to  be  Celtic,  as  being  in  the  natural  order 
more  averse  by  their  genius  and  temperament  to  Catholi- 
city than  the  Germanic  nations,   and  even  attempted  to 
prove  it,  what  did  he  do  or  attempt  in   disparagement 
under    a  Catholic  view  of   them  as  Catholics?      What 
he    said   of    their    peculiarities    and    tendencies    outside 
of  their  Catholicity  could  be  no   reproach   to  them   as 
Catholics,  at  least  not  in  his  mind,  since  the  very  point  of 
his  argument  was  to  prove  that  Catholicity  in  no  case 
depends  on  the  natural  peculiarities  or  tendencies  of  those 
who  embrace  it.    Therefore  he  adds,  "  we  say  not  this  in 
disparagement  of  their  Catholicity,  for  it  really  is  no  dis- 
paragement at  all."    What  the  writer  in  the  passage,  that 
appears   to  have  given  so  much  offence,  was  aiming  to 
show,  obviously  was,  if  we  assume  that  nations  are  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  according  to  the  genius  and  temperament  of 
the  race  to  which  it  is  assumed  they  belong,  the  Germanic 
nations  should  be  Catholic,  and  the  Celtic  nations  Protes- 
tant, contrary  to  what  the  adversaries  maintain,  and  there- 
fore the  attempt  to  make   the  adoption   of   Catholicity 
depend  on  race,  and  to  reduce  the  Catholic  religion  itself 
to  a  simple  Gentile  religion  must  be  abandoned,  and  the 
theory  rejected  as  not  being  sustained  by  facts.    We  see 
nothing  in  this  that  should  offend  any  Catholic, — for  every 
Catholic  must  believe,  or  be  no  Catholic, — that  God  has 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  that  the  Church 
is  Catholic,  and  that  men  are  Catholics  by  virtue  of  grace, 
not  nature. 

It  is  very  possible  that  a  hasty  reader,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  article,  reading 
little  more  than  the  offensive  passage  itself,  and  attending 
only  to  certain  phrases  and  expressions  somewhat  epigram- 
matic, and  of  course,  as  is  always  the  case  with  such 
phrases  and  expressions,  never  intended  to  be  taken  au 
pied  de  lettre^  might  innocently  mistake  the  motive  of  the 
writer,  and  imagine  that  it  was  really  his  intent  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  French  and  Irish.  The  writer,  in  fact, 
laboring  to  be  brief,  became  obscure,  and  left  more  for  his 
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readers  to  supply  from  their  own  knowledge  than  was 
prudent — a  not  uncommon  fault  with  him.  Wo  observe, 
too,  tliat  he  uses  the  term  natural  in  two  senses,  the  one 
that  of  the  theory  he  is  arguing  against,  that  is,  pertaining 
to  the  specilic  nature  of  man,  or  the  race ;  the  other  that  of 
pertaining  to  the  natural  order  as  distinguished  from  the 
supernatural  or  Christian  order.  He  marks,  indeed,  the 
distinction  between  the  two  senses,  but  he  is  not  careful  to 
state  explicitly  every  time  the  term  occui-s,  in  which  of  the 
two  senses  he  uses  it.  Some  little  confusion  may  thence 
arise,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  reader  preoccupied 
with  the  cares  of  business,  of  his  vocation,  his  office,  or  his 
profession,  reading  only  by  snatches,  a  sentence  here  and 
a  seatence  there,  not  recollecting  for  the  moment  that 
Catholicity  is  wholly  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  there- 
fore that  whatever  is  natural  is  w/i-Catholic,  might,  with 
very  honest  intentions,  and  without  any  disparagement  of 
his  understanding,  imagine  tliat  the  writer  contradicts  him- 
self, and  asserts  in  the  passage  in  question  what  he  else- 
where denies.  Some  portion  at  least  of  the  misapprehension 
which  has  occurred,  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  writer's  own 
fault ;  nevertheless,  we  tliink,  that  a  conscientious  reader, 
unwarped  by  prejudice,  reading  attentively  the  whole 
article,  with  his  theology  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  taking 
time  to  interpret  what  seemed  doubtful  or  obscure  in  par- 
ticular passages,  by  the  obvious  scope  and  design  of  the 
whole,  might,  without  serious  difficulty,  have  followed  the 
several  steps  of  the  argument,  seized  the  writer's  meaning, 
and,  whether  agreeing  with  him  or  not  in  all  his  particular 
judgments,  have  acquitted  him  of  palpably  contradicting 
himself,  and  especially  of  writing  with  the  express  or  even 
covert  purpose  of  insulting  the  French  and  Irish,  or  of 
calumniating  their  Catholic  faith  and  piety.  Certainly,  he 
recognizes  differences  in  the  natural  order  between  the 
two  classes  of  nations,  but  he  denies  that  these  differences 
spring  from  original  differences  of  race,  or  tliat  they  are 
due  to  any  other  than  adventitious  causes.  If  he  speaks  of 
a  specific  Celtic  nature,  and  of  a  specific  German  nature,  it 
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is  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  races,  which  he  grants 
momentarily  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  but  which  he 
does  not  concede,  and  does  his  best  to  refute.  There  may 
be  na;tional  differences  in  the  order  of  nature,  without 
differences  of  race,  and  some  nations  through  the  more  or 
less  of  the  patriarchal  religion  retained  in  principle  or 
practice,  and  through  difference  of  education  or  develop- 
ment, may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  in  accordance  with 
Catholicity,  though  below  it,  witliout  any  original  difference 
of  race  or  nation  being  asserted,  or  that  Catholicity  is 
Catholic,  and  adapted  alike  to  the  nature  of  all  men  being 
denied. 

But  the  grand  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  and  that  which 
has  led  to  the  grave  accusations  against  the  writer,  id  pre- 
cisely the  fact  that  he  was  discussing  questions  from  a  point 
of  view  under  which  his  critics  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  consider  them.     His  argument,  as  a  whole,  was  out  of 
their  ordinary  line  of  thought,  and  his  mode  or  manner  of 
treating  them  was  unfamiliar  and  novel  to  them.     Never 
having  thought  beyond  or  outside  of  the  mattere  treated  by 
the  old  controversialists,  they  saw  no  real  importance  in  the 
questions  he  was  discussing  with  so  much  eaniestness  and 
warmth ;  for,  not  able  to  see  them  from  his  point  of  view, 
they  looked  at  them  only  from  their  own,  under  which  they 
really  have  no  importance.     Not  suspecting  that  possibly 
he  meant  more  than  they  dreamed  of,  if  not,  indeed,  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  they  imagined,  they  con- 
cluded that  he  was  only  discussing  the  old  question  between 
Saxon  and  Celt,  and  regarding  what  he  said  as  only  fitted 
to  stir  up  national  animosities,  provoke  angry  feelings,  and 
wantonly  to  disturb  the  peace  and  harmony  of  Catholics, 
who,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  no  strength  to  waste  in 
internal  divisions,  disputes,  and  quarrels,  they  considered  it 
their  duty  to  denounce  the  article,  and  to  deprive  the  writer, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Catholic  community.     Yet  had  they  viewed  the  questions 
discussed  from  his  stand -point,  and  seen  that  he  was  really 
furnishing  a  key  to  the  struggles  of  modern  history,  ex- 
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plaining  historical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  divine  titles 
and  character  of  the  Church,  and  showing  the  real  answer 
to  the  only  objections  to  our  religion,  that  now  have  much 
weight  with  intelligent  non-Catholics,  as  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously done  in  our  language,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  other,  they  certainly  would  have  taken  a  more  gener- 
ous view  of  the  writer's  labore,  would  have  never  believed 
that  he  was  spending  so  much  time  and  thought  and  labor 
in  discussing  a  mere  trite  or  common-place  question ;  and 
certainly,  even  if  objecting  to  certain  words  and  phrases, 
would  never  have  regarded  them  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
article,  or  charged  him  with  writing  expressly  to  insult  the 
French  and  Irish,  or  to  decry  the  Celtic  and  to  extol  the 
Germanic  race.  Tliey  would  have  felt  that  he  was  grap- 
pling with  a  subject  too  weighty,  and  that  he  was  too  grave 
and  earnest  to  think  of  descending  to  any  thing  so  low,  not 
to  say,  so  mean,  and  so  contemptible. 

The  article,  undoubtedly,  hurtles  a  little  rudely  against 
some  old  and  fondly  cherished  prejudices,  and  dismisses  cer- 
tain popular  answers  to  certain  popular  objections  to  the 
Church,  as  superficial,  inconclusive,  and  not  worth  repro- 
ducing, and  makes  it  necessary  to  look  a  little  deeper,  and 
seek  hereafter,  answers  a  little  profounder,  and  of  a  less  in- 
conclusive character;   but  this,  if  rightly  considered,  de- 
serves to  be  treated  as  a  merit  rather  than  as  a  fault.     The 
critics  who  have  felt  themselves  wounded  by  the  article, 
would  do  well,  perhaps,  to  reflect,  that  they  have  been  con- 
firming the  non-Catholic  world  in  their  prejudices  against 
our  religion.     Intelligent  non-Catholics  meet  us  with  the 
objection :  "What  you  present  as  Catholicity  is  very  well, 
reasonable  and  just,  but  it  is  an  ideal  Catholicity,  a  Catho- 
licity of  your  own  imagination,  not  the  Catholicity  of  his- 
tory, and  you  will  find  the  Catholic  public  will  not  accept 
your  statements,  or  sustain  you  as  a  Catholic  writer."    Is 
this  so?     Are  we  really  un-Catholic  or  not?     We  have  said 
no  more  than  any  Catholic  is  free  to  say,  and  the  opposition 
to  us  not  only  injures  us  personally,  but  the  Catholic  cause 
itself. 
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Of  course,  we  have  no  thought,  in  this  remark,  of  setting 
the  Review  up  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  or  pretending, 
that  to  oppose  it,  is  necessarily  to  oppose  Catholicity ;  but 
we  have  for  these  four  or  five  years  been  laboring  with  all 
our  might  to  separate  Catholicity,  in  the  public  mind,  from 
all  foreign  elements,  which,  by  being  associated  with  it,  have 
alienated  vast  numbers  from  it.  We  have  endeavored  to 
present  Catholicity  separate  from  what  belongs  not  to  it, 
but  to  the  imperfections  of  individualp, — to  mere  human 
policy,  necessary  and  just  for  the  time  it  may  be,  but  fre- 
quently the  reverse  when  times  have  altered,  and  to  show 
that  the  Church  is  answerable  for  none  of  the  defects  of 
modern  civilization,  or  the  faults  of  modern  society  in  or 
out  of  Catholic  nations.  We  have  never  knowingly  compro- 
mised a  Catholic  doctrine  or  principle,  or  hesitated  to  main- 
tain the  most  rigid  and  high-toned  doctrines  on  all  the  points 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  oflensive  to  Protestants,  or 
to  defend  any  genuine  Catholic  practice,  however  oflensive 
to  non-Catholics,  and,  in  this  respect,  have  gone  even  far- 
ther than  has  suited  those  who  pride  themselves  on  being 
liberal  Catholics.  We  have  acted  on  the  rule,  that  it  is 
rarely  that  fair-minded  and  intelligent  non-Catholics  gravely 
object  to  any  thing  really  Catholic,  and  that  what  they  object 
to  is  almost  always  something  which  they  take  to  be  Cath- 
olic, but  which  is  not, — something,  perhaps,  which  has  been 
associated  with  our  religion  without  being  any  part  of  it, 
though  Catholics  may  have  sustained  or  practised  it,  the 
Church  has  never  sanctioned,  favored,  or  approved  it.  We 
have  shown,  that  though  nature  is  below  grace,  there  is  no 
necessary  discordance  between  them ;  that  though  reason  is 
below  faith,  rightly  understood,  there  is  no  conflict  between 
faith  and  reason ;  that  though  despotism  often  prevails  in 
Catholic  states,  it  is  due  to  non-Catholic,  not  Catholic  causes, 
and  that  while  the  Church  exacts  full  and  unquestioning 
faith  in  the  word  of  God  committed  to  her  to  dispense,  she 
enjoins  natural  justice  upon  all  men,  and  requires  us  to  re- 
spect alike  the  natural  rights  of  individuals  and  nations. 

In  doing  this,  we  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  princi- 
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pal  objections  of  intelligent  and  well-disposed  non-Catho- 
lics, if  it  be  indeed  true,  that  what  we  present  as  the 
Chnrch  is  really  the  Catholic  Church  of  history.  But  they 
contend  that  it  is  not,  and  cite  in  their  justification  and 
against  us  the  fact,  that  no  recognized  organ  of  Catholics  in 
this  country  sustains  us.  All  the  supposed  Catholic  organs 
keep  an  ominous  silence,  or  openly  and  bitterly  denounce 
ns.  Not  a  Catholic  voice  is  raised  in  public  to  repel  the 
attacks  made  on  us,  or  to  defend  the  course  we  have  pur- 
sued. So  far  as  the  non-Catholic  public  can  judge  we  are 
denounced  and  completely  isolated.*  This  silence,  this 
denunciation,  this  isolation,  renders  nugatory  all  that  we 
can  do  or  say  in  defence  of  our  holy  religion.  Are  these 
non-Catholics  right?  Is  it  true  that  the  Catholicity  we 
defend  is  an  ideal  Catholicity,  a  Catholicity  of  our  own 
construction,  and  not  the  Catholicity  of  history, — the  glo- 
rious old  Church  which  has  had  so  many  conflicts  with  the 
powers  of  evil,  and  won  so  many  victories  over  them,  and 
whom  we  would  fain  honor  as  the  Church  of  God,  our  own 
dear  mother?  K  so,  why  not  some  competent  authority 
tell  us  so,  point  out  to  us  our  errors  against  Catholic  doc- 
trine or  Catholic  practice,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
correct  them  ?  K  not,  if  we  really  are  faithful  to  Catholic 
teaching,  and  have  not  abused  our  freedom ;  then,  for  the 
sake  of  the  world  outside,  let  the  opposition  from  Catholics 
cease,  and  let  Catholics  abandon  the  petty  and  frivolous 
controversies,  which  some  of  them,  from  the  moment  of 
our  entering  the  Church,  have  been  laboring  to  force 
upon  us.  We  understand  very  well  the  case.  .No  Catholic 
does,  or  will  pretend  that  we  are  heterodox,  or  that  the 
Catholicity  we  defend  is  not  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church. 
What  the  Review  states  for  Catholicity  is  Catholicity,  and 
the  snapping  and  snarling  at  us,  the  denunciation  of  us, 
or  wrath  against  us, — ^for  argument  against  us,  we  have  yet 
to  see, — ^are  all  about  matters  outside  of  Catholicity,  which 


*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  unexpectedly  found  two  exceptions, 
The  Ottardian  and  27ie  Catholic  Mirror, 
Vol.  I.— No.  L  3 
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we  wish  to  distinguish  and  keep  separate  from  the  Catholic 
cause,  but  which  they  who  oppose  us,  having  always  associ- 
ated with  that  cause,  or  with  their  method  of  defending 
or  advancing  it,  wish  to  retain  unmolested,  not  seeing  or 
not  heeding  the  fact,  that  by  retaining  and  so  identifying 
them  with  that,  they  are  keeping  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  aliens  from  the  Church,  who  otherwise  might 
be-  her  friends.  It  is  not  that  we  are  anti-Catholic,  or 
un-Catholic,  that  causes  the  opposition  or  coldness  we  meet; 
but  that  we  do  not  want  the  Catholic  cause  identified  in 
our  own,  or  any  other  country,  with  matters  that  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  it,  and  which  serve  only  to  em- 
barrass it. 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  point  to  which  we 
wish,  with  all  respect  and  deference,  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  Catholic  friends.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Catholics  to 
maintain  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  fly  all  profane 
novelties  and  vain  babbling ;  but  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  taking  every  thing  that  happens  to  be  new  to 
us,  as  a  profane  novelty,  or  every  thing  said,  of  which  we 
see  not  the  full  importance,  as  a  vain  babble.  We  are 
all,  to  a  great  extent,  creatures  of  habit,  and  few  of  us 
are  able  to  get  out  of  routine,  or  to  recognize  an  old 
familiar  friend  in  an  unfamiliar  dress.  We  are  most  of 
us  disposed  to  look  at  what  is  presented  us  from  our  own 
stand-point,  without  making,  or  its  occurring  to  us  that  it 
is  proper  to  make,  any  effort  to  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  him  who  presents  it.  If  our  own  minds  are  nar- 
row and  contracted,  we  can  discover  only  a  narrow  and 
contracted  meaning  in  what  another  addresses  us,  however 
elevated,  broad,  or  comprehensive  may  be  its  meaning  in 
his  mind.  We  are  all  liable  to  forget  to  exercise  that 
hospitality  we  are  commanded  to  exercise  toward  strangers, 
and  the  result  is,  that  we  miss  the  angel  we  might  chance 
to  entertain,  and  place,  by  our  inhospitality,  a  greater  ob- 
stacle to  the  defence  and  diffusion  of  truth  than  is  ever 
created  by  the  advocates  of  error.  We  are  unwise  in  this. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would,  confine  controversy  to-day  to  the 
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old  beaten  track,  or  hinder  those  who  engage  in  it  from 
criticizing  many  things,  with  a  freedom  not  tolerated  in 
past  times,  nor  pleasing  to  those  who  ^re  wedded  to  them, 
or  who  have  never  for  a  moment  doubted  their  wisdom 
or  propriety.  Truth  is  always  the  same,  unchanged,  and 
nnchangeable  ;  but  it  may  from  time  to  time  require  further 
expositions  and  new  applications  to  meet  the  ever-shifting 
forms  of  error.  The  Church  is  from  God,  always  the  same 
in  spirit,  in  principle,  in  doctrine,  in  sacraments,  and  in  uni- 
versal discipline ;  but  as  Catholics  pertain  to  both  the 
Church  and  natural  society,  they  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  character  of  each, — of  the  truth  and  permanence  of 
the  one,  and  the  defects  and  mutability  of  the  other.  In 
what  pertains  strictly  to  the  spiritual  order,  they  are  di- 
vinely instructed  and  guided,  and  are  right  in  their  prin- 
ciples, their  doctrine  and  their  practices,  if  obedient  to  the 
light  they  have ;  but  in  secular  mattei's  they  follow  the 
age,  and  share  its  spirit,  its  prejudices,  its  opinions,  and  its 
tendencies.  Some  of  them,  like  non-Catholics,  may  be 
above,  some  may  be  below,  their  age,  advancing  or  retard- 
ing secular  progress,  proving  themselves  its  friends  and 
advocates,  or  its  enemies  and  opponents.  When,  as  at 
present,  controvei-sy  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
turns  chiefly  on  the  relations  of  the  Church  with  natural 
society,  or  of  natural  society  with  the  Church, — the  mutual 
relations  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, — we  must 
allow  a  large  margin  to  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
place  a  generous  confidence  in  every  Catholic  publicist  of 
adequate  learning  and  ability,  so  long  as  he  shows  honesty 
of  purpose,  keeps  within  the  limits  of  orthodoxy,  and  proves 
himself  willing  to  hear  reason  when  oflfered,  and  to  submit 
to  authority  when  it  speaks.  We  must  judge  him  by  the 
infallible  standard  of  the  Church,  not  by  that  vague  and 
uncertain  thing  called  public  opinion,  whether  the  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  or  of  non-Catholics,  /^^he  traditionary 
opinions  of  Catholics  in  the  spiritual  order,  if  not  always 
infallible,  are  always  respectable,  and  never  to  be  departed 
from  on  the  authority  of  mere  private  judgment ;  but  the 
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public  opinion  of  Catholics,  in  relation  to  secular  matters, 
stands  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  non-Catholics,  and 
may  be  precisely  the  thing  at  fault  and  in  need  of  correction. 
To  impose  this  public  opinion  upon  any  Catholic,  as  authority 
to  which  he  must  meekly  bow,  and  against  which  he  must 
never  dare  speak,  on  pain  of  being  denounced  as  false  to 
his  religious  duty,  is  to  subject  him  to  a  mere  human 
authority  as  if  it  were  divine,  and  to  deprive  him  of  that 
freedom  which  God  gives  and  the  Church  leaves  him.  It 
is,  indeed,  to  endow  the  secular  order  with  all  the  attributes 
of  the  spiritual,  natural  society,  with  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  supernatural.  In  relation  to  the  secular  order,  we 
must  leave  the  Catholic  publicist  to  follow  his  own  rational 
convictions,  so  long  as  he  does  not  oppose  himself  to  the 
demands  of  the  spiritual,  without  any  Catholic  having  the 
right  to  call  him  to  an  account.  If  he  errs  in  his  judg- 
ment, we  must  still  respect  his  rights,  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  dignity,  and  labor  to  correct  his  errors,  not  by 
peevish  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  or  by  denunciation  and 
abuse,  but  by  fair  reason  and  solid  argumentsr/ 

In  doctrine  and  discipline,  in  all  that  proceeds  from  the 
Church,  every  Catliolic  publicist  must  defend  what  has 
been  believed  and  done  by  the  great  body  of  Catholics  in 
all  nations  and  ages ;  but  this  obligation  does  not  extend  to 
all  they  have  done  or  believed  in  the  secular  order,  and  we 
must  not  imagine  that,  in  matters  lying  below  the  spiritual 
order.  Catholics  in  all  ages  and  nations  have  always  been 
irreproachable,  or  that  the  controversialist  can  to-day  con- 
duct freely  and  successfully  the  arguments  for  the  Church, 
if  forbidden  to  express  his  dissent  from  many  of  their 
views,  and  his  disapprobation  of  much  they  have  done. 
We  cannot  defend  Catholicity  against  objections  drawn 
from  the  modern  theory  of  races,  without  reasserting  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  race  ;  and  we  cannot  do  that 
effectually  without  offending  some  Catholics  of  one  nation- 
ality or  another ;  for,  unhappily,  the  theory  has  its  advocates 
even  among  Catholics,  and  affects  the  judgment  and  prac- 
tice of  more  of  the  faithful  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
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Must  the  Catholic  publicist  forbear  to  bring  forward  the 
truth,  to  a88ei*t  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  God  has  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  to  prove  that  Catholicity 
is  Catholic,  adapted  alike  to  the  human  nature  of  all 
men,  because  some  of  his  Catholic  brethren,  against  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  their  religion,  entertain  Gentilistic  theories, 
prejudices,  and  susceptibilities,  and  he  may  chance  to 
offend  them? 

We  cannot  meet  the  objections  drawn  from  the  social 
and  political  order,  and  disprove  the  assertion  that  Catho- 
licity opposes  liberty  and  generates  and  sustains  despotism, 
unless  permitted  to  draw  sharply  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  to  defend  the 
Church  simply  as  the  representative  of  the  supernatural 
order,  and  to  make  natural  society  itself  alone  responsible 
for  the  vices  and  defects  of  modern  civilization ;  and  we 
cannot  do  this  without  running  athwart  the  prejudices,  the 
habits,  and  the  practices  of  many  of  our  brethren,  or 
opposing,  sometimes  strenuously,  the  policy  and  conduct  in 
the  secular  order  of  Catholic  princes,  prelates,  and  popula- 
tions. Nothing  is  more  unwise,  or  untrue,  than  to  call  the 
civilization  of  Catholic  nations  CcUholic  civilization,  as  if  it 
had  an  infused  habit  of  grace,  to  represent  it  as  the  work 
of  the  Church,  and  on  that  ground  to  vindicate  her  titles, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Church  of  God,  and  the  benefactress 
of  nations.  To  place  her  defence  on  that  ground,  as  do 
some  of  her  friends,  a  ground  insidiously  conceded  by  her 
more  adroit  enemies,  is  to  declare  our  defeat  in  advance. 
Civilization  lies  in  the  natural  order,  whether  we  speak  of 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic  nations,  and  is  the  work  of 
natural  society,  which  alone  is  responsible  for  it.  The 
Church  indirectly  aids  it,  assuredly,  but  by  cultivating  in 
individuals  the  virtues  necessary  to  secure  the  rewards  of 
heaven.  This  aid  is  certainly  great,  and  not  easily  over- 
rated ;  but  her  proper  mission  is  not  civilization,  but  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Civilization  depends 
on  the  natural  virtues, — virtues  which  men  may  practise  by 
their  natural  light  and  strength,  and  which  are  often  prac- 
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tised  in  an  eminent  degree  by  non-Catliolics.  Clmrchmen, 
save  by  their  superior  secular  knowledge  and  virtue,  are 
no  more  able  to  advance  civilization  than  seculars.  Men 
may  be  saints,  and  yet  not  great  statesmen.  The  saints 
excel  the  mass  of  their  contemporaries  in  sanctity,  but  in 
secular  matters  they  may  not  rise  above  the  common  intel- 
ligence of  their  age.  We  have  not  to  prove  tliat  the 
Church  advances  civilization ;  it  suffices  to  show  that  she 
is  not  hostile  to  the  secular  order ;  that  she  does  not  favor 
despotism,  but  enjoins  upon  all  her  children  the  practice  of 
justice,  and  does  respect  liberty,  whether  of  individuals  or 
of  nations.  But  we  cannot  do  even  this  much  without  re- 
cognizing the  fact  that  Catholics  have  supported  despotism, 
and  that  the  clergy  even  now,  to  a  great  extent,  place 
themselves  on  its  side,  through  fear  of  socialism,  which 
they  regard  as  a  greater  evil,  and  perhaps  justly  so,  though 
we  dread  socialism  less  than  despotism. 

The  very  necessities  of  modern  controversy  compel  us  in 
many  cases  to  combat  the  views,  the  principles,  and  the 
conduct  of  Catholics,  not  as  Catholics,  indeed,  but  as  mein- 
bere  of  natural  society ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  take  alarm  or 
to  be  scandalized  at  our  doing  so.  Because  the  Church  is 
infallible  in  the  spiritual  order,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Catholics  are  both  infallible  and  impeccable  in  the  natural 
order.  We  could  not  hang  a  heavier  millstone  about  the 
neck  of  the  Church  than  that  of  holding  her  responsible 
for  all  that  has  ever  been  said,  done,  or  attempted  by  her 
children  in  the  secular  order.  The  past  and  present  views 
and  policy  of  Catholics  in  relation  to  secular  mattei*s,  par- 
take of  the  imperfections  and  errors  incident  to  humanity, 
and  must  be  open  to  the  judgment  of  the  publicist,  and 
allowed  to  be  freely  canvassed.  The  hush-up  policy  avails 
nothing,  and,  besides,  is  impracticable  in  our  age  and 
country.  We  cannot  shut  men's  eyes,  stop  their  ears,  or 
take  away  their  judgments  if  we  would.  True,  our  ene- 
mies say  this  is  what  our  Church  demands  and  seeks  to  do. 
But  we  Catholics  know  it  is  false,  and  why,  then,  shall  we 
seek  to  confirm  it  ?    Facts  will  out,  whether  we  tell  them 
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or  seek  to  suppress  them,  and  it  is  far  better  for  ns  to  tell 
Uiem,  and  place  them  in  their  true  lights  than  it  is  to  leave 
them  to  be  told  by  our  enemies,  who  are  sure,  by  perverting 
them,  to  make  them  the  basis  of  serious  objections  to  our 
religion.  We,  and  we  only,  can  state  historical  facts  truly, 
for  we,  and  we  only,  have  the  key  to  all  history,  ancient 
and  modem.  The  Church  is  infallible  and  holy,  but  not 
all  who  are  included  among  her  children  are  either  holy  or 
infallible,  and  why  shall  we  seek  to  maintain  for  ourselves 
a  worth  we  do  not  possess  ? 

VWe  know — every  Catholic  knows — that  the  Church  does 
noE  sanction,  or  in  any  way  approve  despotism,  and  even 
her  own  prelates  she  calls  pastors,  and  commands  them  to 
govern  as  fathers,  not  as  lords.  Why,  then,  when  we  find 
Catholic  princes.  Catholic  publicists,  or  Catholic  popula- 
tions condemning  liberty,  sneering  at  all  political  guaranties, 
and  proposing  and  defending  Csesarism  as  the  only 
regime  compatible  with  the  interests  of  society  both  natural 
and  supernatural,  shall  we,  who  live  in  a  free  countiy, 
where  our  religion  is  opposed  almost  exclusively  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  it  is  hostile  to  free  institutions,  and 
favorable  to  despotism,  not  attempt  to  prove  these  Euro- 
pean princes,  publicists,  and  populations  speak  without  the 
authority  or  sanction  of  the  Church"?/ Or,  when  we  find  them 
really  supporting  Caesarism,  why  sliall  we  turn  round  and 
abuse  American  non-Catholics  for  the  charges  they  bring 
against  us  ?  It  is  easy  to  declaim  against  American  Know- 
Nothings,  perhaps  easy  in  most  places  to  vote  them  down ; 
but  were  it  not  better  to  kill  the  Know-Nothing  spirit  by 
showing  that  they  misjudge  the  Church,  and  that  the  facts 
which  mislead  them  may  be  explained,  and  ought  to  be 
explained,  so  as  not  to  authorize,  in  any  degree  whatever, 
their  conclusions?  ^-Wliy  shall  we  not  frankly  own  the 
fact — for  fact  it  is — that  Catholics,  not  the  Church,  in 
Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  have  done  and 
are  doing  many  things  which,  to  an  outsider,  implies  that 
we  cannot  at  once  be  good  Catholics  and  loyal  Americans, 
or  sincere  and  hearty  supporters  of  American  republican- 
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ism?  As  long  as  the  fact  is  so  what  do  we  gain  by 
refusing  to  own  it,  and  to  give  it  its  proper  explanation^ 
Suppose  the  explanation  does  require  us  to  recognize  faults 
in  ourselves,  to  acknowledge  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
be  too  much  influenced  by  the  opinions  and  policy  of  the 
Catholics  of  Europe,  and  have  not  appealed,  as  often  as  we 
should  have  done,  from  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  our 
European  brethren  to  the  requirements  of  the  Church  and 
the  great  principles  of  natural  right  or  justice  recognized 
by  her,  and  considered  what  is  most  befitting  us  as  citizens  of 
a  free  but  non-Catholic  republic  ?  Shall  we,  therefore,  refuse 
to  place  ourselves  right  before  the  American  public  at 
large,  or  accuse  as  a  traitor  to  our  cause  the  Catholic 
publicist  who  labors  honestly  and  zealously  to  do  it  ? 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  Catholic  publicist  may  avoid  all 
questions  of  this  sort,  and  should  do  so,  because  he  cannot 
treat  them  without  stirring  up  strife  where  all  should  be 
peace  and  harmony.  We  know  we  are  commanded  to 
"follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,"  but  we 
have  never  understood  that  we  are  commanded  to  seek 
peace  at  the  cost  of  duty  or  principle.  Our  Lord  is  the 
Prince  of  peace,  and  yet  he  said,  "  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  yea,  a  sword  rather."  If  the 
controversy  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  were  con- 
fined to  the  regions  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  were 
chiefly  a  controversy  concerning  particular  theological  doc- 
trines and  religious  practices,  no  Catholic  publicist  would 
or  could  be  justified  in  broaching  questions  whereon  Cath- 
olics differ  among  themselves.  Tlie  questions  which  we 
have  indicated  would  then  have  little  or  no  importance, 
and  it  would  be  wrong  on  the  part  of  any  Catholic  to  dis- 
cuss or  even  to  broach  them.  But  we  have  all  along  been 
laboring  to  prove,  that  these  are  the  questions  of  the  age, 
and  that  we  cannot  take  part  in  the  living  controversy  of 
the  day  without  taking  part  in  them.  No  doubt  a  consider- 
able number  of  Catholics  here  and  elsewhere  do  not  see 
this,  and  this  is  precisely  the  great  diflSculty  we  have  to  en- 
counter,  and  the  cause  of  the  hostility  the  living  Catholic 
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controversialist  meets  on  the  part  of  bis  own  brethren. 
Certainly  there  is  a  large  body  of  non-Catholics  who  are  to 
be  met  where  and  in  the  way  they  were  met  by  Bellarmine 
and  Suarez,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  and  we  complain  not  that 
there  are  none  amongst  us  who  are  ready  and  willing  so  to 
meet  them.  We  do  not  want  these  neglected,  and  we  ap- 
plaud every  new  work  that  issues  from  our  press,  at  Iiome 
or  abroad,  adapted  to  their  state  of  mind.  But  these  are 
laggards,  the  old  fogies  of  Protestantism,  and  do  not  repre- 
sent the  age,  and  works  appropriate  to  them  do  not  reach 
the  practical  wants  of  the  men  who  lead  the  age,  determine 
its  character,  and  give  it  its  tone.  These  the  advanced 
party  of  the  non-Catholic  world  undei-stand  well  that  they 
cannot  maintain  the  controversy  on  the  old  gi'ound,  or  if  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  and  have 
transferred  it  to  the  political  and  social  field,  where  we  ai'e 
now  required  to  meet  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  take 
np  questions  in  which  Catholics  are  more  or  less  divided 
among  themselves,  or  not  take  part  in  the  controversy  de- 
manded by  the  times.  It  is  no  choice  of  oure  that  we  take 
up  these  practical  living  questions.  We  are  forced  to  do 
it,  if  we  would  speak  as  a  living  man  to  the  living  men  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  we  who  have  placed  the  con- 
troversy on  its  present  ground ;  we  have  only  found  and 
met  it  there. 

We  do  not  say,  that  every  publicist  must  engage  in  the 
discussion  of  these  exciting  questions,  exciting,  simply  be- 
cause living  and  practical,  but  we  do  contend,  that  the 
discussion  of  them  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  discussion 
of  questions,  which,  for  the  age,  are  out  of  date.  We  say 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  grappled  with,  and  he 
who  grapples  freely  with  them,  let  him  do  the  best  he  can, 
the  best  that  any  man  can,  will  seem  to  those  who  are  un- 
aware that  the  world  has  moved  since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, imprudent,  unnecessarily  offensive,  warped  by  preju- 
dice, following  his  own  eccentricities  or  idiosyncrasies,  mag- 
nifying molehills  into  mountains,  and,  upon  the  whole,  a 
very  restless,  uneasy,  and  unsafe  man,  who  can  never  be 
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brought  to  see  or  acquiesce  in  the  holy  admonition  :  Quieta 
non  movere.  Now,  what  we  maintain  is,  that  the  Catholic 
public  must  not  hastily  condemn  the  publicist  who  takes  up 
these  questions  and  discusses  them  with  freedom,  candor, 
and  impartiality.  If  Catholics  want  living  men,  men  up 
to  the  times,  and  able  to  strike  the  insurgent  error  the  mo- 
ment it  raises  its  head  above  the  waters,  or  to  defend  tlie 
Church  against  its  real  enemies  at  the  moment,  they  must 
encourage  him,  liberally  sustain  him,  for  it  is  only  on  the 
condition  of  their  doing  so,  that  we  can  command  and  lead 
the  intelligence  of  the  age.  If  he  says  hard  things,  even 
cutting  things,  ev.en  if  he  erra,  as  he  is  sure  to  do, — for  he  is 
human, — in  judgment  or  in  mattei*8  of  fact,  do  not  decry 
him  as  an  enemy,  as  a  traitor  in  the  camp,  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  deprive  him  of  all  power  of  doing  good,  and 
break  his  heart.  Vindicate  the  truth  against  him,  wherever 
and  whenever  there  is  occasion,  but  do  it  with  firmness  and 
moderation,  with  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  and  the  char- 
ity of  Christians.  Above  all,  do  not  make  a  mountain  of 
what  may  seem  to  those  who  take  only  little  interest  in  the 
questions  he  treats,  to  be  imprudent  expressions,  or  an  im- 
prudent way  of  doing  a  thing  which  you  admit  it  is  lawful 
and  right  to  do.  Every  man,  who  is  a  man,  has  a  way  of 
his  own.  Tlie  style,  somebody  says,  is  the  man ;  deprive 
him  of  that,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  same  man.  Besides, 
the  man  may  be  as  good  a  judge  as  you,  of  what  is  true 
prudence,  or  its  contrary,  and  you  are  sure  to  take  away 
half  of  his  courage  and  all  his  power  to  serve  the  cause  of 
truth,  if  you  are  always  charging  him  with  imprudence, 
especially  if  you  do  it  as  his  friend,  by  way  of  apology  or 
excuse. 
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Pabt.  n. — 1.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  Tlie  Ram- 
bler.    London,  September,  1858. 

2.  Eosmini  and  Grioberti.  The  Rambler.  London,  Sep- 
tember, 1859. 

One  of  the  objections  to  Gioberti's  philosophical  system 
is  its  novelty.     We  answer  by  a  distinction :  it  is  new  in 
form  but  old  in  substance.   It  was  not  taught  by  the  Pagan 
philosophers  because  it  is  based  on  the  reality  of  creation, 
and  creation  was  a  mystery  which  the  Pagan  mind  attempt- 
ed in  vain  to  solve.     Plato  makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  of  any  ancient  sage,  and  had  he  lived  in  Christian  times, 
the  Abbate  Gioberti's  work  might  have  been  forestalled  by 
the  Athenian.  The  connection  between  tlieology  and  philoso- 
phy has  been  so  frequently  dwelt  on  in  the  pages  of  the 
JSevieWj  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  our  purpose  now  simply 
to  allude  to  it.     When  a  man's  tlieology  is  false  the  poison 
of  error  filters  down  to  the  lower  substratum  of  philosophy, 
and  when  his  philosophy  is  false  he  can  escape  heresy  in 
theology  only  by  inconsistency,  by  meekly  sacrificing  his 
logical  principles  on  the  altar  of  his  faith.    Man's  final  des- 
tiny, in    the    present  order,  is  exclusively  supernatural ; 
there  is  no  natural  beatific,  no  natural  damnatific  vision  for 
him.     Heaven  with  its  supernatural  rewards,  or  hell  with 
its  supernatural  punishments,  is  to  be  his  home  for  ever. 
God  designs,  in  man's  case,  that  nature  and  grace,  philoso- 
phy and  tlieolog}^,  should  be  in  constant  union.     To  sever 
that  union  is  to  sin.     Hence  we  need  expect  to  find  true 
philosophy  only  amongst  those  who  retained  the  primitive 
supernatural  revelation,  and  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
have  superadded  to  it  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.    The 
Synagogue  and  the  Church  are  the  guardians  of  philosophy 
as  well  as  of  religion.     And  it  is  amongst  the  ablest  cham- 
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pions  of  the  Church  that  the  Giobertian  system  has  found 
its  most  able  defenders.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ansehn,  St. 
Bonaventura  and  Fenelon  did  not  lay  down,  in  so  many 
words,  that  ^tw  creat  existentias  is  the  jprimum  phUosophi- 
cum  /  that  the  assertion  of  the  synthetic  judgment  to  the 
thinking  subject,  and  its  consequent  apprehension  by  that 
subject,  ai'e  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  thought,  but  they 
teach  what  is  tantamount  to  it.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
make  quotations  from  their  writings ;  we  wish  to  construct 
an  argument  from  reason,  not  from  authority.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  desire  to  verify  our  assertion  concerning 
the  authors  in  question,  can  have  their  curiosity  gratified  by 
consulting  St.  Augustine's  Soliloquies^  jxtsairriy  St.  Bona- 
ventura's  Itinercmum  mentis  ad  Deum^  chap.  5,  and  the  1st 
part  of  Fenelon's  book  de  V Existence^  de  Dieu. 

•When  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  middle  ages  sys- 
tematized the  teachings  of  the  Church,  moulded  them  into 
one  scientific  whole,  and  arrayed  them  in  the  garb  of  Aris- 
totelian phraseology,  they  were  not  anathematized  as  inno- 
vators. Their  doctrine  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles, 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  but  their  method  was  their  own. 
Methods  will  change  and  must  change.  Truth  is  not  to  be 
kept  as  a  fossil  in  a  museum  of  antiques,  but  one  and  eter- 
nal as  God  himself;  it  is  also  as  living  and  active  as  he,  as 
elastic  in  its  adaptation  to  times  and  places,  as  multiform 
in  the  modes  of  its  manifestation  to  human  intellects. 
Scholasticism  with  its  phantasmata,  its  intelligible  species, 
its  thousand  quaint  yet  profound  distinctions,  has  had  its 
day,  and  has  done  its  work,  and  done  it  well.  We  should  be 
badly  off  if  the  schoolmen  had  never  lived  or  written.  Ill 
would  it  fare  with  us,  if,  whilst  the  army  of  falsehood,  pro- 
vided with  all  the  weapons  of  modern  intellectual  warfare 
is  drawn  up  against  us,  we  still  had  to  do  the  work  that  the 
scholastics  have  done  for  us,  still  to  find  the  arms  which 
fortunately  they  have  manufactured  for  us.  We  must  go 
to  the  armory  of  the  middle  ages,  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  An- 
selm,  Alexander  Hales,  Dun  Scotus,  and  St.  Bonaventura, 
and  if  we  find  their  suits  of  mail  too  massive  for  our 
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Btatare,  their  spears  and  swords  too  ponderous  for  our  grasp, 
it  is  a  proof  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days  and  that 
we  are  pigmies.  We  must  needs  sit  down  in  all  humility 
and  shorten  the  spear,  and  beat  the  sword  thinner,  and 
tailor  the  coat  of  mail  as  best  we  can.  The  substance  will 
remaiQ  the  same ;  the  spear  and  the  sword  will  be  of  the 
same  steel  that,  in  many  a  well-fought  tilt  of  scholastic 
times,  pierced  through  the  brain  of  heresy  and  pinned  it 
quivering  to  the  earth. 

A  new  formula  is  no  proof  of  a  new  doctrine,  any  more 
than  a  new  coat  is  a  proof  of  a  new  man.  The  theory 
taught  by  Gioberti  is  his  simply  because  he  has  formidized 
it  Scrutinize  it  fairly,  without  passion,  without  prejudice  ; 
examine  it  all  the  more  closely  because  of  Gioberti's  theo- 
logical and  political  errors ;  for  error  in  one  department  of 
truth  tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  propagate  itself  in  all  others, 
and  yet  we  think  the  theory  will  stand  the  test  and  be  found 
the  only  golden  mean  between  subjectism  and  objectisra, 
between  pantheism  and  nihilsm. 

Every  mind  is  stamped  with  individuality ;  every  mind 

attaches  diflferent  shades  of  meaning  even  to  the  commonest 

words.     No  two,  out  of  an  hundred  disciples  of  the  same 

master,  will  understand  his  doctrine  in  precisely  the  same 

way.    The  impress  will  be  more  or  less  different  in  all ;  the 

expression  of  the  original  doctrine  will  vary  in  proportion. 

A  writer  in  the  September  number  of  the  RamhUr^  in  an 

article  on  Rosmini  and  Gioberti,  thus  explains  his  view  of 

the  Giobertian  formula,  Ens  creat  extstenHas,      "  When 

Gioberti  asserts  that  the  human  mind  is  a  spectator  of  the 

creative  act,  he  does  not  mean  that  it  sees  the  mysterious 

commencements  of  existences  out  of  nothing.    His  copula 

creai  is  nothing  more  than  a  conception  of  the  correlation 

of  Absolute  and  Contingent,  and  which  is  given  not  in 

separate  intuition,  but  in  the  intuition  of  the  Absolute  and 

Contingent  themselves,  in  which  such  correlation  is  implied, 

88  may  be  discovered  by  analysis.     We  shall  see  presently 

that  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  doctrine.    In  the  mean 

time,  let  me  satisfy  an  objection  which  will  readily  occur  to 
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the  thoughtful  reader.  "  It  is  true,"  some  will  urge,  "  that 
in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  refined  as  it  is  by  re- 
flex processes,  the  notion  of  the  Contingent  involves  the 
notion  of  the  Absolute  as  cause ;  and,  if  Gioberti's  copula 
means  nothing  more  tlian  the  correlation  of  these  terms,  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  accepting  it.  But  why  regard  it  as  intui- 
tive ?  Why  not  attribute  it  to  the  refinements  of  the  reflec- 
tive process  itself?  Because  it  is  a  law  which  has  almost 
an  axiomatic  evidence,  when  properly  underatood,  that 
nothing  is  given  in  reflection  which  is  not  given  substanti- 
ally in  intuition ;  or,  in  other  words,  reflection,  as  its  nanio 
implies,  is  not  a  fsLcnlty  presentative  but  only  r^-presentative 
of  truth,  reflecting  what  has  been  substantially  posited  by 

the  intuition The  human  mind  cannot  create,  and 

the  representative  faculty  compounds  or  analyzes  the  simple 
materials  which  come  by  the  presentative  faculty." 

This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  doctrine  accepted  and 
defended  in  the  pages  of  the  JReview,  The  writer  in  the 
Rambler  touches,  however,  on  one  point  which  has  not, 
perhaps,  been  brought  as  prominently  forward  as  it  de- 
serves, against  the  opponents  of  Gioberti.  They  will  peraist 
in  scaring  at  names,  in  shying  ofl*  from  the  formula,  ^/i*  creai 
esnstentiaSj  as  if  it  were  a  deep,  dark,  magical  phrase,  a  per- 
fect bugbear  of  logical  heresy.  In  reality,  it  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  principle  of  causation — whatever  exists 
mtist  have  a  caicse. 

No  philosopher  worthy  of  the  name,  will  refuse  to  grant 
us  that  the  mind  is  furnished  a  priori  with  the  principle  of 
causation;  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
thought.  The  phenomena  of  sense  contain  only  the  relations 
of  sequence,  as  Hume  has  conclusively  shown.  Are  we  at  , 
liberty  to  reason  thus:  hoc  post  hoc  ^  ergo  propter  hoc  f  No: 
then  the  principle  of  causation  is  not  derived  from  an  an-^ 
alysis  of  the  object  of  sense,  it  is  not  empirical.  Tlie  mind 
gets  it  elsewhere,  and  by  it,  as  its  rule,  judges  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  external  world.  Tlie  principle  of  causation 
is  a  synthetic  judgment,  a  judgment  by  which  the  mind 
views  two  things  as  connected  by  the  relation  of  origin,  one 
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prodncing  and  the  other  produced.     This  principle  of  cau- 
sation is  the  major  of  tlie  sjllogisra  in  the  pliysical  argu- 
ment which  makes  evident  to  the  reflective  faculty  the  fact 
that  God  is.   The  ontological,  moral,  and  physical  arguments 
of  natural  theology  have  the  same  metaphysical  basis,  the 
fact  that  the  mind  intuitively  possesses  the  principle  of  cau- 
sation, and  in  it  and  by  it,  God  and  creatures  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them.     If,  by  the  application  of  this  principle, 
we  can  readily  show,  that  the  existence  of  the  world  pre- 
*  wpposes  that  God  is,  then  we  must  admit  that  it  embraces 
every  possible  mode  in  which  a  cause  can  be  connected 
with  its  eflfect,  even  that  of  creation,  or  production  from 
nothing;  otherwise,  the  three  arguments  are  worth  nothing, 
and  we  must  say,  either  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  he  is 
self-evident  to  the  reflective  faculty.     Ens  creat  existentias 
is  only  another  mode  of  enunciating  the  formula — whatever 
txkk  must  have  a  cause. 

Activity  enters  more  or  less  into  the  essence  of  every 
creature,  because  every  creature  is  the  effect  of  a  cause 
who  is  one,  necessary,  eternal  act.  There  can  be  no  life,  no 
existence  without  action.  Spirits  act  by  knowing  and  will- 
ing, the  souls  of  brutes  by  mere  feeling,  matter  by  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.  No  particle  of  matter  is  exempt  from 
the  law  of  gravitation ;  therefore,  every  particle  of  matter 
acts.  Every  substance  is  a  vis  aetiva ;  but  substance,  as 
Buch,  is  an  abstraction  ;  in  the  concrete  order  it  must  ex- 
ist as  a  determinate  substance  with  determinate  modes.  To 
separate  modes  from  substance,  or  substance  from  modes,  is 
to  take  both  out  of  the  order  of  reality,  to  fnako  them  mere 
^uj  rattonis.  Even  God  is,  in  one  sense,  modified ;  he  lias 
what  metaphysicians  call  analogical  and  relative  modes. 
The  modification  of  sul)stance  is  a  concreting,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  abstract  vis  activa.  Every  existing  substance  is  not 
<>nly  an  active  force,  but  that  force  in  exercise.  Action  im- 
plies two,  an  actor  and  an  acted  on ;  the  action  of  spirit 
injplies  a  thinker  and  a  thing  thought,  a  wilier  and  a  thing 
^Ued.  Matter  acts  by  attracting  and  repelling  other  mat- 
ter, so  that  action  is  a  relation  of  cause  and  cftect  between 
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two,  and  thus  the  universe,  in  the  actions  of  its  various 
parts,  is  a  representation  of  God's  creative  act.  To  exist 
and  to  act  are  the  same ;  then  every  existence  acts  at  the 
moment  of  its  creation,  and  acts  conformably  to  its  nature. 
The  soul  is  a  soul  because  it  thinks  and  wills,  and  hence  it 
thought  and  willed  in  the  very  act  of  its  creation.  But 
what  did  it  think  and  will  ?  One  of  three  :  itself,  or  God, 
or  both  so  united  as  to  be  the  inseparable  objects  of  thought 
and  volition. 

To  say  that  the  soul  thought  and  willed  itself,  is  to  make 
it  self-active  and  self-existent.  Its  life  is  its  action,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  can  be,  by  its  own  innate  power,  subject 
and  object  of  its  own  action,  is  to  make  it  the  adequate 
principle  of  its  own  life ;  that  is,  to  deify  it.  God  only  is, 
and  can  be,  an  object  of  activity  unto  himself.  The 
Eternal  Father,  as  the  principle  of  origin  for  the  other 
Divine  Persons,  knowing  himself,  generates  in  the  same 
numerically  Divine  Nature,  the  Eternal  Word;  and  the 
mutual  will  or  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  gives  origin, 
by  procession,  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Is  God  the  adequate  object  on  which  the  soul  acts  at  the 
moment  of  its  creation  ?  In  the  sense  that  it  knows  Him 
without  knowing  itself,  we  answer  in  the  negative.  K  the 
primary  intuition  is  simply  of  God  as  God,  as  the  Absolute, 
or,  wliat  Eothenflue  calls,  rh  esse  simpliciter^  without  includ- 
ing the  contingent  and  the  relation  of  causation  between 
the  Absolute  and  Contingent,  then  the  subject  thinking  is 
identified  with  God,  the  object  thought,  and  we  fall  into 
Pantheism.  Reflection  can  develope  nothing  from  intui- 
tion but  what  is  in  it.  ff  God  only  is  intuitively  appre- 
hended. He  only  can  be  thought,  in  the  order  of  reflection. 
Creation  disappears,  or  becomes  at  bdst  a  pantheistic  eman- 
ation, and  we  must  say,  with  Schelling,  that  the  foundation 
of  philosophy  is  the  absolute  indifference  of  all  differences, 
the  identification  of  the  subject  and  the  object. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  admit  that  the  soul  has,  by  one 
and  the  same  act,  an  intuition  of  God  and  of  itself ;  tliat 
God  and  self-consciousness  are  respectively  the  objective 
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and  Bubjective  termini  of  the  act  which  is  the  very  life  of 
the  Boal.  God  creates  a  spiritual  activity,  a  soul  or  an 
angel.  The  created  spirit  instantly  acts  on  its  creator,  or 
it  is  annihilated.  It  cannot,  we  have  seen,  be  the  object 
of  its  own  activity,  neither  can  another  creature,  indepen- 
dently and  of  itself,  be  its  object.  Put  a  simple  case :  God 
could,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  created  but  one  spirit.  Kow, 
does  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  species  change  the 
essence  of  that  species?  Is  an  angel  or  a  soul  more  or 
less  of  an  angel  or  a  soul  by  having  myriads  of  fellow- 
creatures,  or  by  having  none  ?  One  spirit  is  essentially 
the  same  aa  another.  Suppose,  then,  but  one  created  spirit 
in  the  world,  what,  but  God,  could  be  the  object  of  its 
activity  ?  Only  he  can  be  the  principle  of  action  who  is 
the  principle  of  life.  If  to  act,  by  thinking  and  willing,  is  a 
spirit's  essence,  tlien  the  object  must  be  presented  to  it  at 
the  moment  of  creation,  for  to  suppose  it  destitute  of  an 
object,  and  to  go  out  of  itself  in  search  of  one,  is  to  suppose 
it  to  act  and  not  to  act;  to  exist  and  not  to  exist.  The 
unknown  is  for  a  spirit  the  same  as  the  non-existing.  The 
unknown  object  must  disclose  itself  to  the  subject,  and 
hence  must  be  greater  than  it.  The  other  hypothesis,  that 
the  union  between  the  subject  and  object  is  effected  by  the 
subject,  endows  the  mind  with  creative  powers,  and  makes 
it  God. 

The  Creator  presents  himself,  in  the  act  of  creation,  to 
the  created  spirit  as  the  object  of  its  activity.  He  flashes 
himself  upon  it  and  the  soul  by  the  splendor  of  the  divine 
light, — ^knows  him,  and  thereby  knows  itself.  Conscious- 
ness is  the  rebound  of  the  soul  on  itself  from  its  bound  to 
God.  The  Creator  and  the  creature  are  presented  together 
in  intuition,  joined  by  the  nexus  of  causality.  The  soul,  by 
the  light  of  God,  sees  that  he  is  absolute  and  itself  con- 
tingent ;  he  infinite,  and  itself  finite ;  and  that  the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  the  contingent  and  the  absolute,  cannot 
coexist  but  as  effect  and  cause.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
principle  of  causation,  or  Ens  oreat  existerUias,  The  same 
divine  act  that  created  the  soul  preserves  it ;  it  depends  as 
Vol.  I.— No.  L  4 
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much  on  God  now  as  it  did  when,  at  his  bidding,  it  sprang 
from  nothing ;  its  essence  now  is  what  it  was  then.  If  the 
intuition  of  tlie  creative  act  was  its  life  tlien,  so  is  it  now. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  order  of  thought  represents  the 
order  of  reality ;  and  to  those  who  sneer  at  the  assertion  we 
would  say :  please  remember  that  the  order  of  reality, 
taking  creation  as  a  fact,  means  the  coexistence  of  Creator 
and  creature  ;  the  one  bound  to  the  other  by  the  creative  act, 
or  causal  nexus.  We  have  shown  that  the  intuition  of  this 
coexistence  and  nexus  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the 
soul,  and  therefore  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the 
order  of  thought  represents  the  order  of  reality. 

Intuition  presents  the  absolute  and  contingent  together ; 
the  soul  develops,  in  the  order  of  reflection,  the  contingent 
element  first.  The  child  notices  its  parents  and  its  toys 
before  the  word  God  has  for  it  any  meaning ;  but  to  reason 
that  therefore  intuitively  it  knows  the  contingent  before  the 
absolute,  would  be  as  logical  as  to  infer  thence  that  the  con- 
tingent existed  before  the  absolute. 

God's  modes  of  operation  in  the  two  orders  of  nature 
and  of  grace  are  analogous.  The  act  of  love  by  which  he 
destines  the  soul  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision 
raises  the  soul  to  the  supernatural  order,  creates  it,  so  to 
say,  a  supernatural  soul,  and  enables  it  to  react  on  its  loving 
Creator,  and  love  him  in  turn  as  its  first  beginning  and  last 
end.  This  union  of  love  between  God  and  the  soul  consti- 
tutes the  state  of  grace,  a  state  which  is  not  a  mere  passi- 
vity but  an  activity.  The  soul  is  not  changed  in  essence 
by  being  elevated  to  the  higher  sphere  of  the  supernatural, 
and  if  to  act  is  its  essence  in  one  order,  so  it  must  be  in 
the  other.  An  act  may  be  habitual  as  well  as  the  reception 
of  an  act,  and  in  this  sense  the  souPs  supernatural  love  of 
God  hahita  or  abides  by  constant  permanent  exercise.  Tlie 
instant  that  act  ceases,  the  instant  the  supernatural  commu- 
nication of  love  between  God  and  the  soul  is  interrupted, 
the  soul  dies,  it  has  committed  mortal  or  deadly  sin ;  its 
supernaturalness  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
annihilated.     Habitual  grace  is,  in  the  supernatural  order^ 
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what  intaition  is  in  the  natural.  Both  are  acts,  in  the  sense 
explained,  each  essential  to  the  soul  in  its  own  order,  and 
the  cessation  of  either  is  the  soul's  death  in  that  order. 
God,  as  the  object  of  the  soul's  knowledge  and  volition  is, 
in  both  orders,  the  principle  of  life. 

Genius  in  the  natural  order  is  akin  to  sanctity  in  the  su- 
pernatural. The  soul  of  the  poot  and  the  soul  of  the  saint 
are  closer  to  God  than  the  souls  of  other  men.  Their  mu- 
tual action,  whether  of  natural  intuition,  or  of  supernatural 
love,  is  more  intense,  the  play  of  the  electric  fire  between 
them  is  more  vivid,  because  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is 
less,  and  the  tendencv  is  to  diminish  that  distance  more 
and  more.  When  man's  intellect  and  will  in  the  two  or- 
ders are  merged  in  God's  and  yet  distinct,  when  the  crea- 
ture has  sunk  down  into  the  bosom  of  his  Creator  and  yet 
remains  a  creature,  then  has  heaven  dawned  upon  the  soul. 

W.  J.  B. 


Akt.  III. — Triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  Ea/rly  Ages,  By 
Ambbose  Manahan,  D. D.  New  York:  Dunigan  & 
Brother.     1859.     8vo.  pp.  572. 

The  first  volume,  completing  the  first  section  of  the  long- 
promised  work  by  Dr.  Manahan,  on  the  Triumph  of  the 
Church,  has  now  for  some  months  been  before  the  public, 
and  has  been  received  in  a  manner  which  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  its  learned  and  eloquent  author.  Some  por- 
tions of  the  volume  will  be  recognized  by  many  as  having 
been  previously  given  to  the  public  in  the  highly  successful 
course  of  lectures  which  the  author  gave  a  few  years  since 
in  this  city,  and  we  believe  in  one  or  two  other  places ; 
but  the  form  of  lectures  has  not  been  preserved,  and  the 
whole  has  been  recast  and  much  new  and  important  matter 
added.  The  present  volume  opens  with  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  ancient  Gentile  civilization  in  its  material  greatness 
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and  splendor,  and  its  moral  aberrations  and  defects^  show- 
ing what  men  without  Christianity  maj  accomplish  in  the 
material  order,  and  the  errore,  vices,  crimes,  into  which 
they  run ;  the  moral  and  religious  degradation  to  which 
they  fall,  without  its  guiding,  and  succoring  hand,  or  when 
abandoned  to  their  disordered  nature,  and  the  arts  and  in- 
fluences of  the  great  eperay  of  souls.  It  shows  what 
was  the  world  the  Church  had  to  battle  with  when  the 
Apostles  went  forth  from  Jerusalem  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  a  Redeemer.  It  then  sketches  the  founding  of 
all  or  nearly  all  the  sees  represented  in  the  Council  of 
Nice,  the  labors,  struggles,  and  victories  of  the  Church  in 
the  first  three  centuries,  or  the  Church  at  war  with  and  tri- 
umphing over  Paganism,  backed  by  all  the  material  great- 
ness of  the  old  world,  and  all  the  political  majesty  and  phys- 
ical power  of  the  Grapeco-Roman  Empire.  A  second 
volume  is  promised  us  presenting  the  triumphs  of  the 
Church  in  the  middle  ages,  and  a  third  presenting  her  in 
her  struggles  with  heresy,  especially  with  the  heresies  intro- 
duced or  developed  by  Protestantism.  Completed,  the 
three  volumes  will  probably  present  tlie  best  vindication, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  theological,  of  the  Church, 
especially  against  those  who  object  to  her  on  the  score  of 
civilization,  that  has  as  yet  appeared. 

The  best  vindication  of  the  Church  is  her  history,  espe- 
cially in  her  relation  witli  the  world  that  preceded  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  chair  of  Peter  at  Rome,  and  the  world 
outside  of  her  since.  lie  who  has  studied  carefully  the 
world  she  found,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  she  was  placed, 
and  the  world  that  has  since  remained  outside  of  her  influ- 
ence, and  contrasted  it  with  what  we  call  Christendom, 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  her  a  divine  insti- 
tution, dispensing  divine  light  and  strength.  Certainly  not 
in  this  way  can  he  attain  to  the  conception  of  the  Christian 
Bupematural  order,  or  to  the  conviction  of  the  Church  as 
the  mystic  body  of  Christ,  as  it  were  a  visible  continuation 
of  the  Incarnation  on  earth ;  but  he  can,  on  the  plainest 
and  soundest  principles  of  inductive  reasoning,  conclade 
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that  Bhe  is  more  than  human,  that  God  specially  mani- 
fests himself  in  her  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and,  there^ 
fore,  that  she  is  worthy  of  our  full  confidence,  and,  of 
course,  must  be  what  she  professes  to  be.  Her  superhuman 
and  diyine  light  and  strength,  which  come  out  from  her 
history,  establish  her  authority  to  teach,  or  accredit  her  to 
human  reason,  and  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  what  she 
teaches,  and  to  do  what  she  commands,  in  like  manner  as 
miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  the  divine  mission  of  the 
miracle-worker,  accredit  him  as  commissioned  by  God. 
The  divine  commission  once  established,  we  believe  the 
teacher  on  his  word ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  authority  of  God 
who  gives  it ;  and  it  is  suflScient  for  all  mattere  covered  by 
it  The  Church,  after  her  divine  commission  or  character 
is  established,  is  sufficient  authority  as  to  what  is  the  real 
Christian  order,  or  what  are  the  real  Christian  mysteries. 
Dr.  Manahan's  work  is  not  purely  historical,  but  the  histori- 
cal element  predominates  in  it,  and  though  he  does  not 
expressly  present  Heathendom  or  Christendom  in  contrast, 
he  so  presents  the  two  that  the  real  contrast  between  them 
in  the  moral  order,  comes  out  to  the  reader  in  a  more  or 
less  striking  light  on  almost  every  page. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  we  take  it,  has  been  firet,  to  show 
how  far  and  in  what  respects  Gibbon's  estimate  of  the 
Qraeco-Roman  civilization  is  correct,  and  how  far  and 
under  what  relations  it  must  be  rejected  ;  and  secondly,  to 
refute  indirectly,  but  conclusively,  those  Protestant  writers 
in  our  day,  who  object  to  the  Church  that  material  civiliza- 
tion is  less  advanced  in  Catholic  than  in  non-Catholic  states^ 
by  showing  that  the  peculiar  truth  and  excellence  of 
Christianity  do  not  lie  in  the  material  order,  as  they  seem 
to  assume,  and  that  the  Protestant  argument  against  the 
Church  proves,  if  any  thing,  too  much,  and  becomes  an 
argument  in  favor  of  Gentilism  ;  for,  under  the  relation  of 
simple  material  civilization,  the  most  advanced  modern 
non-Catholic  nation  falls  short  of  the  more  renowned 
heathen  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Gibbon  wrote  his 
historv  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire  to 
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destroy  the  hold  of  the  Christian  reh'gion  on  the  world,  by 
insinuating  that  under  it  civilization  has  deteriorated,  and 
that  the  political  and  social  well-being  of  mankind  under 
Gentilism  was  far  superior  to  what  it  is  under  ChrisCianity. 
Confining  our  views  solely  to  the  material  order,  to  mat-' 
ters  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the  material  greatness,  splendor, 
and  refinement  of  nations,  Dr.  Manahan  joins  no  issue 
with  Gibbon,  but  concedes  all,  and  indeed  more  than  he 
asks.  But  he  goes  into  the  interior  of  that  civilization,  and 
shows  that  under  its  dazzling  and  brilliant  exterior,  there  is 
nothing  but  rottenness,  cold-hearted  barbarity,  inhumanity, 
licentiousness,  and  cruelty  ;  that  in  the  moral  order,  in  hu- 
manity, in  respect  for  human  life,  in  tenderness  and  com- 
passion, in  love,  in  benevolence,  in  sympathy  with  the 
unfortunate,  the  pdor  and  afflicted,  in  provisions  or  institu- 
tions for  the  relief  of  want,  sickness,  distress,  in  succors  for 
the  weak  and  feeble,  in  all  that  which  makes  the  moral 
glory  of  civilization,  or  of  human  nature  itself,  it  was  utterly 
deficient,  and  can  stand  no  comparison  at  all  with  the  civil- 
ization that  obtains  in  Christendom.  In  the  whole  ancient 
Gentile  world,  he  maintains,  that  there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stitution of  benevolence,  not  a  single  hospital  for  the  infirm 
or  the  orphan,  not  a  single  foundation  for  the  poor  and 
destitute.  Love,  in  the  sense  of  philanthropy,  was  unknown 
before  He  came  who  said :  ''  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another."  Taking, 
then,  the  ancient  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  especially  , 
under  its  moral  and  humane  aspects,  it  is  not  as  Gibbon 
would  have  us  believe,  far  superior,  but  far  inferior,  to  the  I 
modern ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  will  show  that  the  j 
world,  even  without  looking  to  another  life,  owes  an  im-  y 
mense  debt  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Were  we  to  hazard  a  criticism,  it  would  be  to  ask,  if  tlie 
learned  and  brilliant  author  does  not  make  his  charge 
against  the  inhumanity  of  the  Gentile  world  a  little  too 
Bweeping?  Certainly  its  inhumanity  was  great;  certainly 
we  do  not  find  in  that  world  the  workings  of  that  Christian 
charity,  which  loves  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul,  mind 
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and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  oureelves  in  God,  or  for  he 
sake  of  God,  for  the  heathen  retained  only  faint  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  primitive  revealed  religion ;  and  it  is  true,  also, 
that  we  find  few  or  no  institutions  of  beneficence,  properly 
so  called ;  but  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that,  as  far 
gone  as  the  Gentiles  were,  they  retained  no  natural  benevo- 
lence, no  natural  kindness,  no  sympathy  with  suflfering, 
and  performed  no  acts  in  relief  of  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
Human  nature  existed  then  as  well  as  now,  and  the  natural 
virtues  were  within  their  reach,  by  means  of  that  natural 
grace,  or  grace  of  God  as  distinguished  from  the  grace  of 
Christ,  which  is  given  to  all  men  ;  and  we  see  not  how  any 
society  absolutely  destitute  of  natural  affection  could  have 
held  together  or  subsisted  for  a  day.  There  must  have 
been  then,  as  in  non-Catholic  nations  -now,  many  who 
occasionally  at  least,  practised  the  greater  part  of  the 
natural  virtues ;  there  must  have  been  mutual  friendships, 
mutual  attachments,  mutual  confidence  between  man  and 
man ;  and  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  the  sick  and  infirm,  if  not  sometimes 
even  towards  slaves.  "We  find  indications  of  it  in  all 
ancient  literature;  and  in  Rome  the  jproUtarii  were  so 
called  from  being  regarded  as  \\\q  proles^  or  oflBpring  of  the 
city,  and  were  fed  by  her  bounty.  Besides,  the  love  which 
is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Chnst, 
is  not  philanthropy,  benevolence,  or  the  simple  sentiment 
of  humanity,  but  charity,  a  supernatural  affection,  which 
loves  God  supremely  for  his  own  sake,  and  man  in  him. 
The  Gentile  world  never  lost  all  trace  of  the  primitive 
religion,  and  were  never  wholly  abandoned  to  disordered 
nature.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Gentile  civiliza- 
tion was  marked  by  extreme  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  of 
which  it  is  hard  for  us  to  form  a  conception  in  our  day, 
and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate,  especially  in  the 
laws,  institutions,  and  religions,  or  superstitions,  and  we 
agree  with  our  author  in  the  conviction  he  expresses,  that 
the  Gentiles  not  seldom  reached  a  depth  of  cruelty,  and  of 
moral  degradation,  of  which  even  our  imregenerate  nature 
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is  incapable  by  itself  alone,  and  which  it  reaches  only 
nnder  satanic  influences. 

The  popular  method  just  now  with  Protestants  of  attack- 
ing the  Church,  is  to  assert  that  the  nations  who  adhere  to 
her  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  those  that  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  her  authority,  and  adopted 
the  Beformation.  Against  this  method  of  attacking  the 
Church,  and  drawing  an  inference  in  favor  of  Protestantism, 
the  lamented  Balmes  wrote  his  popular  work,  comparing 
the  influence  of  Catholicity  with  that  of  Protestantism  on 
European  civilization.  The  excellent  author  endeavors  to 
prove  that  under  the  influence  of  Catholicity,  civilization 
had  been  constantly  advancing  from  the  sixth  to  the  six- 
teenth century;  and  would,  if  permitted  to  continue  its 
course,  have  long  ere  this  have  reached  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion far  beyond  what  it  has  now  attained  to  in  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant  nations.  He  looks  upon  Luther's 
movement  as  an  interruption  of  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  maintains  that  Protestantism,  so  far  from  advancing, 
has  really  retarded,  and  greatly  retarded  it.  Dr.  Manahan 
says,  in  substance,  suppose  Protestant  nations  are  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  Catholic  nations,  it  is  only  in 
material  civilization,  and  in  that  your  Protestant  nations  do 
not  equal  the  great  Gentile  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  if  the 
Protestant  are  superior  to  the  Gentile  nations  in  the  moral 
elements  of  civilization,  it  proves  nothing  in  their  favor, 
for  they  owe  those  elements  to  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
was  the  flrst  to  introduce  them,  and  whose  active 
presence  in  the  world,  sustains  and  fecundates  them  even 
among  nations,  originally  trained  by  her,  now  outside  of 
her  communion.  Moreover,  as  our  Lord  did  not  found  his 
religion  to  promote  mere  material  civilization,  you  can 
conclude  nothing  against  that  religion  from  the  fact,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  that  your  material  civilization  surpasses  that  of 
Catholic  nations ;  and  as  the  distinguishing  badge  of  that 
religion  is  love  manifesting  itself  in  zeal  for  the  moral  well- 
being  of  man,  in  beneficent  acts  or  institutions  for  the  relief 
of  the  multifarious  forms  of  human  suffering,  you  cannot 
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conclude  any  thing  to  her  discredit,  unless  you  can  show 
that  in  these  things  you  surpass  Catholic  states, — which  you 
do  not,  and  will  not  even  pretend,— nor  indeed  even  then ; 
for  all  of  these  things  you  have  you  owe  to  the  influence 
of  the  Church,  to  the  habits  formed  when  you  were  in  her 
communion,  or  to  the  light  which  shines  now  even  to  you, 
as  the  light  that  shines  from  the  city  set  on  a  hill  pene- 
trates and  relieves  the  darkness  even  beyond  its  walls. 

The  Protestant  argument  certainly  proves'  too  much  for 
those  Protestants  who  really  mean  to  be  Christians ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  has  seriously 
Btudied  the  subject,  that  in  the  purely  material  order,  the 
more  renowned  nations  of  antiquity  surpassed  any  modern 
Protestant  nation.  Neither  Great  Britain  with  all  her  colo- 
nial and  other  dependencies,  and  her  immense  naval  and 
commercial  marines,  nor  the  United  States  with  all  their 
industrial  activity,  and  all  their  vast  extent  of  trade  and 
commerce,  can  really  match,  in  physical  force  and  material 
greatness  and  splendor,  ancient  Rome,  or  the  vast  Asiatic 
empires  that  preceded  the  Roman;  and  neither  has  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  the  industrial  arts  by  which  it  can 
maintain  on  the  same  extent  of  territory,  with  so  little  de- 
rived for  their  subsistence  from  abroad,  so  vast  a  population 
as  that  of  modem  China,  or  Japan.  If  we  may  believe  the 
glowing  accounts  of  Japan,  published  by  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  visited  the  capital  with  Lord  Elgin,  that  empire  is 
better  policed  than  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  more 
prosperous,  better  off,  more  contented,  and  happy  than  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  first  Protestant  kingdom 
in  the  world.  The  facts  in  tlie  case,  then,  if  the  question  is 
to  turn  on  purely  material  civilization,  prove  Christianity 
false,  and  authorize  us  to  conclude  in  favor  either  of  ancient 
Gentilism  or  of  comparatively  modem  Buddhism. 

It  is  remarkable  how  forgetful  are  our  modern  Pi-otest- 
ants,  especially  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
What  they  find  tme  of  their  respective  countries  to-day, 
they  imagine  has  always  been  true  of  them.  If  either  has 
projected  a  good  thing,  they  treat  it  as  already  adopted,  and 
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abuse  all  other  nations  who  have  it  not  as  laggards,  as  be- 
hind the  age,  as  degraded  and  besotted  by  popery.    Great 
Britain  speaks  of  the  slave  trade  to-day,  as  if  she  had  never 
fouglit  with  Spain  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  her  colo- 
nies with  slaves  from  Africa,  and  of  slavery,  as  if  she  had 
never  been  a  slaveholder,  and  as  if  she  had  not  herself 
forced  slavery  upon  our  own  country  during  our  colonial 
dependence  on  the  British  crown, — of  liberty,  as  if  she  had 
always  both  enjoyed  and  upheld  it, — of  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  if  she  had  never  had  a  Scroggs  or  a  Jeffreys, — 
of  cruel  laws  and  punishments,  as  if  she  had  not  had  the 
worst  criminal  code  in  Europe,  and  had  not  been  remarked 
among  civilized  nations  for  the  wretched  condition  of  her 
prisons,  and  the  severity  of  her  punishments.     One  would 
think,  to  hear  Englishmen  talk,  that  England  had  always 
respected   religious  liberty,  and  had  never  subjected  any 
man  to  civil  pains  and  penalties  for  his  religious  belief, 
while  even  yet  her  statute-books  are  disgraced  with  penal 
laws  against  Catholics,  which  she  refuses  to  repeal.     She  is 
fierce  for  oppressed  nationalities, — in  Italy  and  Hungary, — 
but  forgets  that  she  holds  subject  to  her  sway  more  oppress- 
ed nationalities  than  any  other  European  power ;  that  she 
formed  one  of  the  league  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  par- 
tition and  suppression  of  Poland ;  that  she  has,  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  been  leagued  with  Austria  in  sustaining  the  mis- 
erable Ottoman  empire  in  holding  the  oppressed  Christian 
nationalities  of  the  East  in  subjection.    Does  she  not  hold 
Ireland,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Isles,  or  Septinsular  Republic,  in 
subjection,  and  yet  she  has  the  effrontery  to  complain  of 
Austria  for  holding  Venice  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  to  which 
she  was  herself  a  party.     All  this  she  forgets.     She  com- 
plains of  the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope,  and  forgets 
that  she  was  foremost  among  the  powers  that  restored  to 
him  his  temporal  Estates  on  the  downfall  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon.    We,  in  our  way,  are  just  as  forgetful.    We  forgot 
that  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  that  we  owe  our  pros- 
perity to  the  advantages  of  our  position,  and  our  freedom 
from  the  incumbrances  of  the  Old  World.     We  talk  of  lib- 
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erty,  and  yet  hold  four  millions  out  of  thirty  in  slavery,  and 
though  declaring  the  slave  trade  piracy,  are  extensively  en- 
gaged in  it ;  we  boast  of  education,  our  free  schools,  in  which 
we  are  behind  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria ;  we  are  great 
sticklers  for  universal  education,  and  yet  keep  some  four 
millions  in  ignorance,  forbid  them  by  law  to  be  taught  even 
to  read.  We  are  loud  in  our  censure  upon  all  Catholic 
States  that  do  not  place  the  sects  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  Church,  and  yet  some  of  our  States  do  not  yet  place  the 
Church  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  sects  before  the  law, 
and  it  is  only  since  the  formation  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, that  there  has  been  any  general  recognition  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  the  country.  We  forget,  too,  that  our  ex- 
periment of  a  free  government,  if  it  has  not  failed,  has, 
nevertheless,  not  yet  fully  succeeded.  It  is  still  a  doubtful 
experiment,  and  no  man  can  study  carefully  the  political 
evils  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  seek  to 
remedy  thiem,  without  seeing  a  strong  probability,  that  here, 
as  elsewhere,  extreme  democracy,  by  involving  anarchy, 
must  lead  at  no  distant  day  to  military  despotism  as  the 
only  practicable  remedy.  We  can  no  longer  elect  a  first- 
class  man  to  any  important  office ;  we  can  elect  only  the 
Polks,  the  Taylors,  the  Pierces,  and  Buchanans  for  presi- 
dent, and  it  would  seem  that  at  each  successive  election,  we 
must  descend  yet  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a  job,  and  even  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  does  not  correspond,  and  never  has  corresponded  to 
the  extraordinary  advantages  received  from  the  hand  of 
Providence. 

We  do  not  deny  that  with  all  its  drawbacks,  we  hold  the 
British  and  American  political  system  the  best  in  the 
world  ;  but  this  system  holds  in  its  elements  from  the  old 
Germanic  system,  which  once  prevailed  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  its  present  form  and  developments 
is  hardly  a  hundred  years  old.  We  grant  that  at  present 
the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  but  how  long 
have  they  been  so?     How  long  will  they  continue  sot 
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Great  Britain  can  date  her  preeminence  only  from  1768, 
and  the  United  States  only  from  1848,  the  peace  of  Guade- 
loupe Hidalgo,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Mexican  war,  by 
which  we  acquired  New  Mexico  and  California.  Before 
the  peace  of  1763,  the  superiority,  even  in  material  civiliz- 
ation, was  on  the  side  of  Catholic  Europe,  as  it  may  be 
again  during  the  lifetime  of  some  now  living.  Austria  is 
preparing  to  become  a  great  maritime  power;  Italy  and 
Greece  are  in  a  fair  way  of  regaining  their  former  commer- 
cial importance ;  Spain  shows  a  wonderful  recuperative 
energy,  and  is  rapidly  recovering  her  industrial  and  com- 
mercial importance  ;  and  should  Great  Britain  in  the  next 
maritime  war  lose  her  naval  supremacy,  which  France  is 
even  now  in  a  position  to  dispute,  she  would  lose  her  indus- 
trial and  commercial  supremacy.  We  say  not  that  it  will 
be  so  ;  we  say  not  that  we  even  wish  it  to  be  so ;  but  we 
do  say  stranger  things  have  happened,  and  may  happen 
again.  We  have  great  confidence  in  tlie  energy,  in  the 
strength,  and  the  pluck  of  the  English  people  ;  but  no  man 
can  say  the  present  position  of  Great  Britain  is  not  more 
or  less  precarious,  and  that  she  has  not  to  struggle  with 
formidable  enemies,  if  not  formidable  odds  to  maintain  it 
She  may  fall,  as  fell  Tyre  and  Carthage,  as  fell  Venice  and 
Genoa,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Holland  and  Sweden,  and  if 
she  does,  what  becomes  of  the  Protestant  argument  ?  An 
argument  which  has  only  a  few  years  support  in  the  past, 
very  little  in  the  present,  and  may  have  none  to-morrow, 
cannot  have  much  weight  with  thinking  men,  or  be  urged 
with  confidence  in  its  conclusiveness. 

If  abstraction  be  made  of  all  that  directly  or  indirectly 
pertains  to  the  moral  order,  we  cannot  be  indisposd  to  award 
the  superiority  at  the  present  moment  to  the  non-Catholic 
nations  of  what  is  called  Christendom.  We  are  willing  to 
concede,  also,  that  Catholicity  does  tend  more  than  Prot- 
estantism in  those  who  embrace  it,  to  moderate  devotion  to 
the  world,  and  the  desire  for  mere  material  greatness  and 
prosperity,  and  in  our  judgment  it  would  not  be  worthy  of 
the  slightest  respect,  if  it  did  not.    It  would  ill-deserve  the 
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love  and  veneration  in  which  we  hold  it,  if  it  placed  no 
check  on  the  ambition  of  princes,  imposed  no  restraint 
upon  the  fraud  and  cupidity  of  traders,  and  did  nothing  to 
make  Catholic  populations  feel  that  there  is  something 
besides  this  world  worth  living  for,  and  that,  after  all,  it  is 
far  more  important  to  be  rich  in  the  virtues  which  ensure 
eternal  life  than  this  world's  goods.  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,"  said  our  Lord,  and,  "  How  hardly  shall  they  who 
have  riches  be  saved  ?  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It  would  be 
sad  to  think  that  these  words  have  no  effect  on  Catholics, 
who  believe  them  to  be  words  spoken  by  God  himself. 
We  should  expect  to  find  a  Catholic  population  more  en- 
grossed with  spiritual  than  with  temporal  things,  and  more 
anxious  to  make  sure  of  heaven  than  of  earth.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  purely  material  order,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  Protestant  nations  owe  what  superiority  they  have 
to  their  religion,  save  in  so  far  as  it  leaves  them  free  from 
all  regard  for  heaven,  and  from  all  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. It  is  to  the  fate  of  wars,  to  the  disasters  of  internal 
revolutions,  and  to  the  discovery  of  new  routes  of  com- 
merce, and  other  changes  to  which  all  nations  are  more  or 
less  liable,  that  we  should  ascribe  it. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Manahan  sought  to  give  a  briefer  and 
more  conclusive  answer  to  the  Protestant  argument  drawn 
from  the  comparison  of  civilization  in  Catholic,  with  that 
in  Protestant  nations,  than  the  one  given  by  Balmes  in  his 
great  work,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  account  for  the 
existence  in  Protestant  States  of  that  regard  for  the  poor, 
the  infirm,  the  afflicted,  that  you  never  find  in  Gentile,  or 
even  Mahometan  nations.  The  mass  of  the  Protestant 
world,  no  doubt,  as  regards  the  world  to  come,  are  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  the  ancient  Gentile  nations.  They 
cannot  be  assumed  to  live  in  Christ,  and  to  have  the 
promise  of  the  supernatural  reward  promised  to  the  true 
Christian  who  perseveres  to  the  end ;  they  have,  we  must 
fear,  focfeited,  even  in  case  they  have  been  baptized,  their 
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birthright;  or,  like  Esau,  sold  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
But  they  retain  their  nature,  as  did  the  ancient  Gentiles, 
and  are  capable  of  the  natural  virtues,  as  all  men  are,  or 
else  we  could  not  call  them  natural  virtues.  Now  in  these 
Protestant  nations  we  find  a  spirit  of  humanity,  a  generous 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate,  a  tenderness  for  the 
afflicted,  a  sentiment  of  justice,  a  respect  for  the  rights  of 
men  and  of  nations, — if  far  below  what  they  should  be, — 
that  we  find  in  no  ancient  Gentile  nation.  Whence  this  fact  I 
Are  we  to  accuse  them  of  insincerity,  of  hypocrisy,  or  of 
acting  by  calculation  from  mere  selfish  motives  ?  Not  at 
all.  We  need  not  suppose  the  English  are  wholly  insincere 
in  their  opposition  to  slavery  and  th6  slave  trade,  although 
we  need  just  as  little  suppose  no  pride  or  selfishness 
mingles  with  their  philanthropy ;  we  need  not  doubt  that 
she  mingles  much  real  disinterestedness  in  her  efforts  to 
improve  her  legislation,  to  reform  prison  discipline,  to  dif- 
fuse generous  sentiments,  and  defend  the  cause  of  popular 
freedom.  We  may  say  as  much  of  our  own  non-Catholic 
countrymen.  Alms-houses,  public  hospitals,  houses  of  re- 
formation, homes  of  the  friendless,  societies  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  associations 
wisely  or  unwisely  directed,  effecting  or  not  effecting  these 
ends,  founded  and  supported  by  our  non-Catholic  country- 
men, are  not  mere  calculations  of  interest ;  and  they  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  offspring  of  disinterested  tenderness, 
of  genuine  humanity.  True,  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
Christian,  and  are  no  more  than  men  can  do,  if  they  choose, 
by  their  own  natural  light  and  strength.  How  happens  it, 
then,  that  we  find  none  of  these  things  among  the  ancient 
Gentiles  ?  Simply,  our  author  maintains,  because  they  are, 
though  in  the  natural  order,  the  effect  of  the  education  the 
modern  nations  have  received  from  the  Church ;  modern 
civilization  lies  in  the  natural  order,  it  is  true,  but  even  in 
non-Catholic  nations  within  its  pale,  it  is  Catholic,  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  been  developed  and  grown  up  under 
Catholic  influences.  It  has  not,  indeed,  been  baptized  and 
taken  up  into  the  supernatural  order,  but  it  has  been 
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fostered  by  the  Church,  and  moulded  to  a  certain  extent 
after  her  image,  so  that  what  in  these  nations  themselves 
places  them  really  in  advance  of  the  ancient  Gentiles,  they 
owe  to  the  Church,  and  are  most  ungrateful  when  they 
boast  it  against  her.  The  argument  is  a  good  one.  Nature 
is  the  same  in  both,  and  if  the  modern  Protestant  sur- 
passes the  ancient  Gentile  in  the  natural  moral  order,  as  he 
undoubtedly  does,  he  owes  it,  for  he  can  owe  it  to  nothing 
else,  to  the  changes  in  civilization  effected  by  the  Church, 
or  the  new  principles  of  love,  tenderness,  and  humanity, 
developed  by  Catholicity  even  in  human  nature  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholics  need  not  make  war  on 
the  principle  of  these  various   philanthropic   movements 
outside  of  the  Catholic  body,  or  in  any  way  oppose  them, 
unless  they  take  a  direction   hostile   to  the   rights   and 
interests  of  Catholicity.     As  the  learned  author  has  said 
elsewhere,  "Nature  is  not  good  for  nothing."    It  is  good 
for  nothing  by  itself  alone,  without  the  grace  of  Christ,  in 
reference   to  salvation,  for  in   no  sense   can    we   by  any 
natural  virtue  merit  the  grace  of  conversion.  Tlie  man  who 
remains  in  the  state  of  nature,  unborn  by  the  grace  of  re- 
generation into  the  supernatural  order,  has  no  more  title  to 
heaven  if  he  keep  than  if  he  break  every  precept  of  the 
Decalogue ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  lie  is  any  more  or  less 
likely  to  receive  that  grace  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.     There  is  sometimes  a  disposition  in  now  and  then  a 
Catholic,  to  regard  those  who  have  been  brought  by  con- 
vereion  into  the  Church,  in  mature  life,  as  having  been  in 
some  way,  better  or  less  sinful  than  those  with  whom  they 
were  brought  up.     It  may  sometimes  be  so,  and  we  know 
it  is  sometimes  not  so  ;  and  no  one  can  regard  his  conver- 
sion in  any  sense  as  due  to  his  natural  merit;  yet  a  man 
who  keeps  in  the  main  the  whole  law  of  nature,  deserves 
less  punishment  than  he  who  breaks  it ;  and  even  if  he  die 
unconverted  will  suffer  less,  for  he  has  fewer  actual  sins  to 
be  punished  for.     But  in  the  order  of  nature,  non-Catholics 
may  pertbrm  works  which,  though  they  do  not  merit  heaven, 
are  good  in  that  order,  and  ought  never  to  be  slighted  by 
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the  Catholic.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  when,  though 
they  have  rejected  her  authority,  they  have  been  under  the 
tuition  of  the  Church,  and  are  still  more  or  less  influenced 
by  her  example  and  the  memory  of  her  lessons.  In  this 
fact,  since  nature,  though  below ^  is  not,  unless  by  abnormal 
development,  against  Catholicity,  there  is  a  basis  of  com* 
munity  of  action  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  and 
so  long  as  non-Catholics  do  nothing  against  the  Catholic 
religion, — that  is  to  say,  against  the  Christian  supernatural 
order, — Catholics  can  cooperate  with  them  in  politics,  in 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  in  works  of  philanthropy,  if 
they  see  proper.  The  benevolent  associations  in  our  cities, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  tor  supply  food,  clothing,  and  fuel 
to  the  needy,  or  to  save  the  orphans  from  ignorance  and  vice, 
if  they  respect  the  religion  of  Catholics,  and  do  not  seek  to 
detach  them  from  their  faith ;  or,  in  case  of  children,  do  not 
aim  to  withdraw  them  from  Catholic  influences,  and  bring 
them  up  in  a  non-Catholic  religion, — or  in  no  religion  at 
all, — may  receive,  without  any  violation  of  Catholic  prin- 
ciple, the  support  of  Catholics.  Unhappily  we  find,  for  the 
most  part,  in  these  associations  more  Protestant  zeal  than 
natural  benevolence  ;  or  at  least  a  feeling  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  worldly  respectability  and  well-being  in  this 
life  to  withdraw  our  children  who  need  assistance  from 
Catholic  influences,  and  to  prevent  from  being  brought  up 
in  the  religion  of  their  parents.  This  compels  us  often  to 
assume  towards  them  an  attitude  of  hostility,  when  other- 
wise  we  would  heartily  join  in  them. 

Still  in  nations  that  have  once  been  Catholic,  though 
now  far  gone  in  heresy,  we  find  always  a  benevolence,  a 
regard  for  human  life,  a  tenderness  towards  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, a  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  poorer  and  more  numer- 
ous classes,  that  we  find  in  no  purely  Grentile  nation  ancient 
or  modern.  It  is  true  we  find  as  those  nations  remain 
longer  outside  of  the  Catholic  communion,  and  plunge 
deeper  and  deeper  into  heresy,  they  fall  back  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  ancient  Gentiles,  and 
reproduce  more  and  more  of  the  ancient  Gentile  vices  and 
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crimes.     The  old  Gentile  leaven  has  never  been  entirely 
cast  out  of  any  Christian  nation,  for  it  has  its  source  in  our 
fallen  nature,  and  is  retained  by  our  study  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, and  our  own  profape  literature ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  counteracting  influence  of  the  Church  is  withdrawn,  it 
begins  to  ferment  anew,  and  to  produce  the  results  we  de- 
plore in  the  ancient  Gentile  world.     Still  no  nation,  once 
Christian,  has  ever  lost  all  traces  of  the  new  order  of  civil- 
ization developed  under  the  fostering  care  and  influences 
of  the  Church.     The  immense  superiority  of  the  Christian 
populations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  Turks  is  appar- 
ent to  the  most  careless  traveller,  and  nothing  deserves 
more  the  utter  condemnation  of  all  Christendom,  than  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  not  to  say  France,  of 
preventing  them  from  liberating  themselves  from  their  in- 
fidel masters.     The  woi-st  nominally  Christian  sect  is  worth 
far  more  than  the  best  pagan  or  Mahometan  people— except 
in  the  eyes  of  such  statesmen  as  Lord  Palmerston,  and  my 
Lord  John. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  Dr. 
Manahan's  splendid  volume,  for  the  argument  of  the  book 
and  the  lessons  it  inculcates  are  suggested  rather  than  for- 
mally drawn  out,  and  its  great  merit  is  in  its  several  pic- 
tures, sketches,  aphoristic  statements,  elucidations  of  parti- 
cular points  in  history,  taken  by  themselves — in  the  variety 
of  its  views  and  suggestions,  and  in  the  influence  it  has  on 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader,  rather  than  in  it  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  and  as  a  work  intended  to  maintain  a 
single  uniform  thesis.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  compact  and 
well-jointed  as  it  might  be,  but  if,  in  some  respects,  appar- 
ently fragmentary,  its  several  parts  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce a  unity  of  effect,  that  of  a  deep  and  grateful  sense 
of  the  world^s  indebtedness  to  Catholicity,  even  aside  from 
the  considerations  of  the  world  to  come.  No  man  can  read 
the  work  without  feeling  the  profoundest  gratitude  to  Al- 
,  mighty  God  for  giving  us  the  Church,  or  without  having 
quickened  in  him  deep  veneration  for  the  holy  and  indefa- 
tigable men,  who  in  all  the  eai*ly  ages,  led  on  by  Peter,  la- 
VoL.  I.— No.  L  6 
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bored  and  struggled  even  unto  death  to  secure  her  triumph 
over  the  barbarism,  the  crueltjj  the  licentiousness,  the  iin 
purity,  and  the  fearful  and  degrading  superstitions,  combined 
with  high  literary  and  artistic  culture,  with  rare  military 
prowess,  political  majesty,  and  social  refinement  of  the  an- 
cient Grseco-Roman  Empire ;  because,  being  the  triumph 
of  the  Son  of  God  incarnate  over  Satan,  it  was  the  triumph 
of  humanity.  Its  diligent  reader  will  also  find  it  making 
manifest  that  all  errors  and  heresies  against  the  Church,  all 
the  ancient  and  modern  sects,  are  only  so  many  attempts  in 
one  form  or  another  of  ignorant,  conceited,  or  uneasy  men, 
to  return  to  Gentilism  and  undo  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  part  of  the  volume  whence  this  comes  out  is  to  us  tlie 
most  original  and  striking  part  of  the  work.  The  Catholic 
religion  in  substance  is  only  the  continuation,  under  other 
conditions  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  save  that  the  patriar- 
chal religion  was  a  religion  founded  on  the  promise  of 
things  to  be  consummated  and  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs,  and  Catholicity  is  a  religion 
founded  on  fulfilment,  on  the  actual  consummation  of  tlie 
things  promised  in  the  patriarchal  religion  to  be  consum- 
mated. As  Gentilism  was  a  departure  or  apostasy  from 
the  patriarchal,  so  is  heresy  a  departure  or  apostasy  from 
the  Catholic  religion,  and,  therefore,  the  two  are  necessarily 
one  and  the  same  in  essence.  Let  the  heresy  extend  to  the 
whole  of  Catholicity,  what  we  call  complete  apostasy,  and 
the  non-Catholic  world  lapses  into  complete  Gentilism; 
and  as  the  ancient  world  descends  with  perfect  rapidity 
not  only  from  the  supernatural  to  the  natural,  but  from  the 
natural  to  the  subnatural,  or  dsemoniacal,  so  we  see  it  doing 
now  in  modern  spiritism  or  dsemon  worship.  Catholidty 
is  not  a  collection  of  separate  and  independent  doctrines, 
but  is  an  order,  with  its  own  unity  and  central  life,  and 
must  necessarily  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  He  who 
rejects  holy  water  denies  the  part  of  matter,  therefore,  of  the 
body,  the  flesh,  of  our  Lord  in  the  work  of  salvation,  and, 
consequently,  the  whole  principle  and  office  of  the  human- 
ity,— indeed  the  very  principle  of  mediation,  on  which 
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Clmstianity  itself  rests.  Hence  the  reason  why  heresy, 
even  in  the  sh'ghtest  degree,  if  formal,  has  always  been  re- 
garded by  the  Catholic  with  so  much  horror.  It  involves, 
to  whatever  point  it  may  attach  itself  logically,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  whole  Catholic  order,  and  the  lapse  of  the 
world  once  more  into  Gentilism.  Heresy  is  a  sin  against 
God  ;  it  is  also  a  crime  against  humanity  ;  and  it  is  not  the 
least  among  the  proofs  of  the  wide  departure  of  this  age 
from  the  Christian  order  of  thought,  that  it  sees  in  heresy, 
really  such,  only  a  harmless  exercise  of  our  natural  reason, 
and  holds  that  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  Church 
is,  that  she  has  branded  it  as  a  sin,  and  suffered  the  State  to 
punish  it  as  a  crime  against  society.  Hence,  too,  the  he- 
roic efforts  of  Catholic  saints,  apostles,  missionaries,  and 
martyrs  in  every  age  to  spread  the  true  Catholic  faith,  to 
regain  the  heretic,  and  to  convert  the  heathen, — efforts 
which  fulfil,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  great  law  of  charity ; 
for  in  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  a  soul  to  the  Church, 
we  show,  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  our  love  both 
to  God  and  to  our  neighbor.  Not  a  slight  thing  is  heresy  be- 
fore God,  for  it  gives  him  the  lie,  scorns  his  bounty,  and 
forfeits  heaven  ;  not  a  slight  thing  is  heresy  before  humanity, 
for  it  sends  men  back  once  more  under  Gentile  civilization,  to 
groan  anew  under  all  its  horrors,  its  cruelties,  its  vices,  and 
crimes,  in  which  man  falls  wholly  into  the  power  of  the 
Evil  One,  and  becomes  the  most  miserable  slave  of  Satan. 
From  the  several  points  we  have  touched  upon,  and  which 
are  treated  at  greater  or  less  length  in  the  volume  before 
us,  our  readere  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  work  is  one 
of  rare  interest,  and  full  of  important  bearings  on  the  prin- 
cipal controversies  of  the  day,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
state  and  describe  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  Beview/  but 
nothing  we  can  possibly  say  will  give  the  reader  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  wealth  of  thought  and  learning  of  the  vol- 
ume itself,  or  of  the  fresh  and  original  manner  in  which  the 
author  treats  questions  with  which  most  of  us  had  considered 
ourselves  previously  familiar.  The  author's  style  is  original, 
rich,   and  splendid,  and  in  passages  highly  ornate  and 
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finished ;  and,  under  any  point  of  view  we  can  consider  it, 
his  book  is  the  most  important  and  valuable  work,  in  what 
we  hold  to  be  the  right  direction,  that  any  American  Catho- 
lic writer  has  yet  produced.  It  does  not  do  all  that  needs 
to  be  done,  but  it  does  one  portion  of  the  work  that  re- 
mained for  the  Catholic  American  scholar,  and  does  it  well. 
It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  on  our 
literature.  It  directs  thought  and  investigation  into  the 
right  channel,  and,  without  being  itself  a  controversial  work, 
will  do  much  to  prepare  our  young  athlet©  for  the  living 
controversies  in  which  they  will  have  to  take  their  part,  and 
wrestle  for  God  and  humanity,  for  truth  and  virtue,  for 
liberty  and  order,  for  time  and  eternity.  It  cannot  fail  to 
breathe  into  our  literature  a  new  spirit,  to  give  it  a  modem 
air,  and  to  prepare  it  to  act  on  the  world  that  is,  on  the 
present  and  the  future,  not  merely  on  a  past  that  is  no 
more.  Literature  should  always  be  up  to  the  age,  be 
adapted  to  its  wants,  and  fitted  to  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  correcting  its  present  errors,  and  insensibly  to  mould  it 
into  conformity  with  the  Church  that  never  changes,  any 
more  than  the  invisible  and  immutable  God,  whose  repre- 
sentative on  earth  she  is. 

We  are  told  that  this  volume  has  met  with  a  very  favora- 
ble reception  from  the  Catholic  public.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  it,  not  only  because  it  deserves  it  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  it  augurs  well  for  our  future  literature.  Our 
Catholic  population,  as  our  booksellers  can  tell  us,  have 
not  been  remarkable  for  their  readiness  to  encourage  gen- 
eral literature  produced  by  Catholics.  Purely  devotional 
and  ascetic  works  meet,  we  believe,  a  ready  sale,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  piety  of  our  people;  but  works  of 
general  literature,  written  by  Catholics,  and  breathing  a 
Catholic  spirit,  have  been  treated  with  great  indifference, 
much  to  the  discouragement  of  Catholic  authors  and  pub- 
lishers. A  work  by  a  Catholic  author,  not  precisely  devo- 
tional or  ascetic,  and  appealing  specially  to  no  national 
sentiment,  can  reach  in  its  sales,  on  an  average,  only  about 
two  thousand  or  twenty-five  hundred  copies  in  a  Catholic 
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population  of  from  two  to  three  millionB.  Even  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  exquisite  and  popular  volume,  Fahiola^  with  all 
his  Eminence's  reputation,  and  all  its  intrinsic  merits,  has 
had  a  sale,  we  are  informed,  in  this  country,  of  not  much 
over  ten  thousand  copies,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
bought  by  non-Catholics.  Explanations  of  the  fact,  some 
creditable  and  some  not  creditable,  to  Catholics,  may  no 
doubt  be  given;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  our 
Catholic  population  do  not  feel,  as  we  think  they  should, 
their  obligations  to  encourage  Catholic  scholars  and  literary 
men  to  labor  for  the  creation  of  a  literature  of  our  own, 
worthy  of  us  and  worthy  of  the  country.  We  have  a  popu- 
lation large  enough,  rich  enough,  and  educated  enough  to 
sustain  a  national  literature  complete  in  all  its  parts,  not- 
withstanding that  a  considerable  number  are  not  English- 
speaking  Catholics. 

We  fear  our  Catholic  population  do  not  see  and  feel  as 
they  should,  in  a  time  and  country  like  ours,  the  value  of  a 
Catholic  literature,  by  which  we  mean  a  general  literature 
produced  by  Catholics,  and  conforming,  in  tone  and  spirit, 
to  Catholic  truth  and  morality.  We  Catholics  are  placed 
here  by  Divine  Providence,  not  merely  to  preserve  and 
enjoy  our  own  faith  and  worsliip  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  think  only  of  doing  that,  we  shall 
not  succeed  in  doing  even  so  much.  The  Church,  in  all 
ages,  is  essentially  propagandist,  and  whenever  in  any  par- 
ticular country  she  ceases  to  make  converts,  if  there  remain 
any  to  convert,  she  ordinarily  declines,  and  fails  to  keep 
even  her  numbers  good.  In  England  and  Wales,  at  the 
opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  population  still  held  the  ancient  faith ;  but  before  its 
close  the  Catholics  were  estimated  at  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  Tlie  English  people  never  became  thoroughly 
Protestant,  till  the  last  century.  The  Church  has  a  better 
status  in  England  now  than  she  had  in  1745,  but  she  counts 
by  no  means  as  many  English  among  her  faithful  children. 
We  have  not,  in  this  country,  made  any  thing  like  the  real 
advances  we  sometimes  boast,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
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if  there  are  as  many  Catholics  in  the  country  as  have  mi- 
grated to  it  from  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent. 
We  are  building  churches,  many  of  them  large,  and  highly 
creditable  under  the  relation  of  art ;  but  if  immigration, 
which  is  rapidly  diminishing,  should  cease  altogether,  and 
nothing  more  be  effected  in  the  way  of  conversions  than 
heretofore,  men  are  now  living  who  may  see  many  of  them 
lack  congregations.  The  most  fatal  sign  of  a  want  of  true 
Catholic  life  in  any  Catholic  population  is  the  little  effort 
it  makes  for  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics.  This  sign  we 
show  in  this  country.  Providence  has  placed  us  here  to  be 
a  missionary  people,  and  to  make  this  a  Catholic  conntry, 
and  we  shall  have  to  account  to  him  for  its  remaining  in 
heresy.  It  will  not  do  for  us  of  the  laity  to  say  to  ourselves 
the  conversion  of  the  country  is  the  work  of  our  bishops  and 
priests,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  that  is  not 
true.  We  have  something  to  do  with  it.  We  must  sus- 
tain our  venerable  bishops  and  priests,  and  co-operate  with 
them.  We  must  second  their  charity  and  zeal,  and  aid 
them  in  the  way  they  require. 

Now,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  clergy  is,  that 
they  are  too  few,  are  overworked  in  taking  care  of  those 
already  Catholic,  and  have  little  strength  and  less  time  to 
devote  to  the  conversion  of  others.  Even  if  they  had  the 
time  and  strength,  to  labor  directly  for  the  conversion  of  our 
erring  countrymen,  how  are  they  to  do  it  ?  How  are  they 
to  approach  them  ?  They  cannot  do  it  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  pulpit,  for  few  non-Catholics  attend  our  churches, 
and  little  can  they  do  by  social  intercourse,  beyond,  per- 
haps, softening  a  few  prejudices.  Tlie  only  way  that  the 
clergy,  or  any  body  else,  can  reach  tlie  mass  of  tliem,  is 
through  tlie  press  ;  and  we  can  do  it  even  through  the  press 
only  on  condition  that  our  publications  are  of  that  high,  in- 
tellectual, scientific,  literary,  and  moral  character,  that  non- 
Catholics  must  read  them,  or  remain  behind  the  most 
advanced  intelligence  of  the  age.  In  a  foregoing  article, 
we  have  argued  the  necessity  of  Catholics  giving  a  cordial 
support  to  such  controversial  works  as  are  adapted  to  the 
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wants  of  the  times;  now  we  argue  the  necessity  of  their 
doing  the  same  for  works  pertaining  to  science  and  general 
hterature.  We  must  conquer  the  country,  or  dwindle  into 
insignificance ;  and  we  can  conquer  the  country  only  by 
mastering  it  on  the  side  of  intelligence.  We  must  humble 
its  pride  i)f  intellect  by  proving  that  we  are  its  intellectual 
superior,  and  we  can  prove  this  only  by  producing  works 
intellectually  superior  to  any  non-Catholics  can  produce. 

Do  not  let  us  turn  away  from  this  question.  It  is  no 
matter  what  are  our  present  numbers,  or  what  is  the  per- 
fection of  our  organization  ;  we  cannot  depend  on  migration 
from  abroad  to  keep  up  our  congregations,  and  if  we  do  not 
advance  by  conversions  from  the  non-Catholic  population, 
we  shall,  in  a  few  years,  begin  to  go  back,  and  settle  into  a 
position,  something  like  that  of  the  Guebres  among  their 
Mahometan  countrymen.  We  must,  on  this  point,  give 
way  to  no  illusion.  If  we  have  not  life  enough  to  act  on  the 
mind  of  the  country,  it  may  well  be  feared  that  we  have 
not  life  enough  to  hold  our  own.  We  have  already 
neglected  more  than  one  golden  opportunity,  and  lost  many 
of  the  advantages  we  had  gained.  Instead  of  increasing, 
our  moral  influence  is  declining.  In  the  calculations  of 
politicians,  and  the  policy  of  the  country,  the  Irish  and 
the  Germans  count  for  much  ;  Catholics,  as  such,  count  for 
nothing.  The  deep  interest  felt  a  few  years  ago  in  our  re- 
ligion by  intelligent  non-Catholic  Americans  throughout 
the  Union,  appears  to  be  felt  no  longer,  and  the  American 
mind  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Church,  after  all,  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  one  of  the 
sects,  and  that  Catholics  are  not  much  better  or  more  to 
be  relied  on  than  Protestants,  and  we  think  there  can  be 
little  question  that  we  do  not  hold  in  public  estimation  so 
high  a  place  as  we  did  five  or  six  years  ago.  We  state 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact.  We  do  not  judge  persons, 
or  presume  to  ofler  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  fact. 
Much,  certainly,  may  be  said  in  our  excuse,  but  w^hatever 
may  be  so  said,  or  not  said,  the  fact  remains  still  the  same, 
and  if  there  come  no  change  for  the  better  soon,  w^e  have 
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only  a  gloomy  outlook  for  the  future  ;  we  have  not  a  little 
to  do  to  regain  the  advantages  we  have  lost. 

Yet  we  are  by  no  means  disheartened,  and  are  very  far 
from  despairing  of  the  future  of  Catholicity  in  this  country. 
But  we  must  understand,  and  never  forget,  that  we  are 
here  a  missionary  people,  and  be  always  ready  and  prompt 
to   avail   ourselves  of    all   lawful    means   to  act  on   the 
mind,  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people.    We  know 
as  well  as  others,  that  conversion  is  the  work  of  grace,  the 
human  will  co-operating  therewith  ;  we  know  that  prayer 
is  more   eflFectual    than    argument,   and   preaching  than 
writing ;  but  we  have  a  preparatory  work  to  perform,  that 
of  removing  prejudices,  and  exciting  interest  in  the  Catho- 
lic question.     We  must  satisfy  the  world  outside  that  our 
Chnrcli  is  here  and  now  a  moral  power,  and  the  only  living 
and  productive  moral  power  in  the  Union.     It  is  our  duty, 
certainly,  to  trust  to  Providence  and  pray,  but  it  will  not 
be   amiss,  at   the    same    time,   as   Cromwell  said   to   his 
soldiers,  to  keep  our  powder  dry.     In  this  age  kings  and 
queens  do  not  help  on  the  work  of  conversion,  and  in  this 
country  the  conversion  of  distinguished  individuals  does  not 
secure  that  of  the  people.    We  can  here,  in  the  preparatory 
work  we  speak  of,  operate  only  by  intelligence  on  intelli- 
gence, and  by  surpassing  in  their  own  sciences  and  on  their 
own  ground  our  non-Catholic  countrymen.     We  must  not 
run  away  with  the  notion  that  a  Catholic  priest  must  never 
try  his  hand  at  polite  literature,  or  that  a  Catholic  layman 
must  never  do  any  thing  but  place  on  the  table  a  rehash  of 
the  controvereial  tracts  of  a  prior  age.     We  must  feel  that 
we  are  a  people,  a  Catholic  nation,  and  labor  to  supply  a 
real  national  literature,  a  literature  that  will  live,  and  com- 
pete with  any  of  the  great  national  literatures  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.     Not  that  literature  is  our  only  want,  or, 
indeed,  our  most  urgent  want ;  but  it  is  one  of  our  wants, 
and  a  much  more  urgent  want  at  present  than   it  was 
formerly,  when   the  mass  of  the  people  relied  on  oral 
instruction,  not  on  reading. 

The  demand  in  literature,  as  in  every  thing  else,  creates 
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a  supply,  and  every  Catholic  who  has  the  means,  it  seems 
to  US,  should  make  it  a  point  to  place  a  copy  of  every  work 
written  by  a  Catholic,  in  his  library,  if  the  work  is  not 
repugnant  to  faith  and  morals,  and  has  the  least  literary 
merit.  If  this  were  so,  we  should  find  that  we  have  no 
lack  of  mental  activity,  literary  genius,  or  true  scholarship. 
Now  little  is  produced  because  there  is  little  demand,  and 
literary  labor  brings  the  author  little  or  no  remuneration. 
Many  a  book  of  vast  utility  would  be  written,  were  it  not 
that,  if  written,  it  could  find  no  publisher,  of,  if  published, 
find  few  purchasers.  Every  man  must  live  by  his  profes- 
sion or  his  trade,  and  if  he  cannot  he  must  abandon  it.  Light 
trashy  works,  supplying  the  place  of  solid  and  meritorious 
works,  may,  indeed,  find  a  market,  but  the  solid  and  meri- 
torious works,  except  in  one  or  two  departments,  if  written 
and  published,  would  lie  on  the  bookseller's  shelves,  or  go 
to  the  trunk  makers.  No  doubt,  the  newspaper  is  in  the 
way  ;  no  doubt  the  popular  and  corrupting  non-Catholic 
literature  of  the  day  supplies,  to  some^  extent,  the  market 
that  should  be  reserved  to  the  Catholic  author;  but  still 
the  great  obstacle  is  in  the  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
the  great  body  of  our  Catholic  population,  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  this  same  City  of  New  York,  where  litera- 
ture is  at  heavy  discount  alike  with  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics,  and  little  is  read  but  the  morning  paper.  The 
Catholic  population  of  this  city  alone  ought  to  absorb  six 
or  seven  thousand  copies  of  any  respectable  Catholic  publi- 
cation, while  they,  in  fact,  absorb  rarely  as  many  hundreds 
of  the  most  popular  Catholic  work. 

We  speak  plainly,  perhaps  some  will  say  impudently, 
but  Catholics  have  a  conscience,  and  can  bear  to  be  told 
their  faults  by  one  who  they  know  loves  and  respects  them. 
Their  neglect  in.  respect  of  Catholic  literature,  is  with  them 
chiefly  a  matter  of  oversight,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  it,  for  them  to  remedy  it.  There  is  always 
one  comfort  in  dealing  with  a  Catholic  population,  that  we 
never  have  in  dealing  with  a  non-Catholic  population. 
They  may  on  a  variety  of  matters  entertain  wrong  notions, 
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and  fail  in  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time ;  but  we 
find  them  generally  acting  from  good  motives,  and  amen- 
able to  reason.  They  do  many  things,  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, are  not  for  the  best  interests  of  religion  ;  but  convince 
them  that  it  really  is  so,  and  they  will  at  once  labor  to  cor- 
rect their  error.  In  no  country  in  the  world  do  Catholics  love 
their  religion  more  than  in  tlie  United  States,  and  nowhere 
are  they  prepared  to  make  greater  sacrifices, — pecunii^ry 
sacrifices  at  least, — ^for  it.  To  a  great  extent  strangers  in 
this  country,  they  may  not  at  once  understand,  or  properly 
adjust  themselves  to  their  new  position,  or  comprehend 
what  their  religion  here  requires  of  them  ;  but  let  them 
clearly  understand  that  what  you  say  to  them  is  prompted 
by  zeal  for  religion,  and  what  you  ask  is  really  demanded 
by  the  interests  of  Catholicity,  and  their  ears  listen,  and 
their  hearts  open  to  you,  and  your  cause  is  won.  There 
are  other  and  greater  claims  on  them  than  literature,  but 
we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  literature,  however,  has 
claims,  and  that  its  interest  is  one  of  the  pressing  interests 
we  should,  without  neglecting  other  and  more  pressing 
interests,  seek  to  promote.  We  have  no  fears  that  they 
will  not  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  deserves.  With 
a  few  more  such  publications  as  the  one  before  us, 
there  will  be  no  further  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject. 
There  will  spring  up  a  taste  for  reading,  a  demand  for 
literary  excellence,  and  our  authors  will  find  an  audience 
not  only  "fit,"  but  large.  Such  works,  too,  will  tend 
much  to  promote  harmony  among  us,  mould  us  into  a 
homogeneous  people,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  petty  disputes 
and  frivolous  controversies,  and  personal  altercations  and 
denunciations  in  which  we  have  been  prone  to  indulge. 
"We  thank  the  author  for  his  book,  and  the  Catholic  public 
for  the  cordial  reception  they  have  given,  and  will  continue 
to  give  it.     May  we  have  many  more  equally  worthy. 
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Akt.  rV. — The  Bible  against  Protestantism  and/or  Catho- 
licity ^  emnced  in  a  Conference  between  a  Catholic^  a 
Protestant  {Episcopalian\  and  a  Presbyterian,  By  the 
Et.  Rev.  De.  Shiel,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop.  To  which 
is  annexed  an  Appendix^  proving  that  the  "  Peformed''* 
Chwrches  are  destitute  of  any  lawful  Ministry,  Fifth 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.  Boston :  Dona- 
hoe.     1859.     12mo.    pp.  896. 

In  the  first  article  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review^  we 
have  endeavored  to  show  that,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  age  or  its  dominant  spirit  and  tendency,  the  controversy 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  has  ceased  to  be  dogmatic, 
or  to  turn  on  particular  theological  doctrines ;  but  we  con- 
cede, at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  Protestants 
with  whom  the  controversy  must  still  be  theological.     This 
class  is  large,  and  on  its  old  ground  relatively  larger  in  some 
countries,  and  relatively  smaller  in  others.     In  France  and 
Germany,  in  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  it  hardly  exists  ; 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  the  British  Colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  large,  though  relatively  much  smaller  in 
the  latter  country  than  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  the 
American  mind  is  more  logical,  more  courageous  than  the 
British  mind,  is  less  restrained   by  conventionalisms,  old 
institutions,  and  traditions;  and  is  more  prompt  to  draw 
from  its  premises  their  last  consequences.     Still,  in  the 
American  Protestant  ranks  there  are,  no  doubt,  large  num- 
bers who  really  have,  or  intend  to  have,  some  respect  for 
Christianity  as  a  supernatural  order  of  life  and  immortality, 
and  who  are  really  disposed  to  accept  Christian  doctrine 
when  made  clear  to  their  apprehension,  and  proved  to  them 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  have  been  taught  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles. 

To  this  class  of  Protestants  the  work  before  us,  written 
some  years  ago  by  an  eminent  Irish  prelate,  not  now  living, 
and  of  whose  life  and  character  we  are  ignorant,  is  adapted, 
and  well  adapted.     It  is  clear  and  straightforward  in  its 
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statements,  courteous  and  liberal  in  its  tone,  sound  and  just 
in  its  views,  strong  and  conclusive  in  its  arguments.  Now 
and  then  we  find  a  term  used  in  a  sense  that  strikes  us  as  a 
little  strange.  The  term  Protestant  Dr.  Shiel  restricts  to 
Anglicans,  and  he  makes  a  distinction  between  Protestants 
and  Presbyterians.  In  this  country  we  call  all  who  swear 
by  the  so-called  Reformation,  or  follow  the  revolt  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  Protestants.  If  the  venerable  author  had 
called  his  work  a  "  Conference  between  a  Catholic,  an  An- 
glican, and  a  Presbyterian,"  it  would  have  been  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  American  usage,  but  probably  less  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usage  in  his  own  country.  But  this  is  a 
small  matter.  Dr.  Shiel  proves  very  clearly,  to  every  Cath- 
olic mind  at  least,  that  the  Bible  is  against  Protestantism, 
and  for  Catholicity,  and  establishes  unanswerably,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  if  we  accept  the  Bible  as  the  i^evealed  word  of  Gk>d, 
or  as  written  by  divine  inspiration,  we  must  accept  the 
Catholic  as  the  true,  and  the  only  true  religion.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  comparatively  few  Protestants 
of  any  denomination  have  suflScient  confidence  in  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  to  accept  the  Catholic 
Church  on  their  authority.  The  great  majority  of  them, 
we  have  no  doubt,  would  sooner  deny  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Bible  than  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  especially 
as  they  undei-stand  it.  No  doubt  a  great  many  Protestants 
have  a  really  high  esteem,  perhaps  a  deep  reverence,  for 
the  holy  Scriptures ;  but  he  knows  little  of  them  who  be- 
lieves that  their  loud  professions  of  love  and  veneration  of 
the  sacred  Book,  are,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  any  thing 
more  than  policy  or  afiectation.  The  Protestant  must  have 
some  idol  to  adore,  and  when  he  does  not  adore  himself,  he 
makes  an  idol  of  the  Bible.  He  also  wants  something  to 
keep  him  in  countenance  before  the  Catholic,  as  well  as 
something  to  substitute  for  tlie  Church  which  he  rejects  and 
protests  against.  The  Bible  answers  both  of  these  purposes 
better  than  any  thing  else  he  has  or  can  get.  The  Catholic, 
holding  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  divine  inspiration,  cannot 
accuse  him  of  having  only  human  reason  as  long  as  he  has 
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the  written  word  of  God,  or,  if  he  acknowledges  the  Bible, 
of  having  no  divine  authority  for  his  faith,  at  least  theoreti- 
cally.    It  serves  him  an  admirable  purpose  in  combatting 
the  Catholic.    No  Catholic  can  deny  that  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  written  word  of  God,  or  that  we  are  all  bound  to 
believe  whatever  it  teaches.     Once  get  the  notion  afloat, 
that  the  Church  makes  void  the  written  word  of  God  through 
her  traditions,  assumed  to  be  only  the  traditions  of  men,  and 
studiously  keep  the  Bible  concealed  from  Catholics,  lest 
they  discover  the  cheat,  and  he  has  us,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  ignorant  multitude,  on  the  hip.     It  is,  therefore,  his 
policy  to  extol  the  Bible,  to  profess  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence for  it,  and  the  firmest  belief  in  it,  and  to  represent  us 
as  having  no  respect  for  it,  and  a  great  dread  of  its  circula- 
tion.    Hence  his  charges  against  us  of  substituting  the 
Church  for  the  Bible,  human  authority  for  divine  authority, 
and  the  traditions  of  men  for  the  word  of  God ;  and  hence 
his  eulogiums  on  the  Bible,  his  Bible  Societies,  and  extra- 
ordinary efforts  to  multiply  and  circulate  copies  of  the 
Bible  in  both  Christian  and  un-Christian  lands.     He  makes 
in  this  a  capital  point,  as  he  persuades  himself,  against  us, 
and  as  he  really  would  do,  were  the  facts  in  the  case  pre- 
cisely as  he  represents  them.     As  it  is,  it  is  the  best  point 
the  old-fashioned  Protestant  does  or  can  make  against  the 
Church.     But,  save  as  it  can  be  used  with  effect  against 
Catholics,  we  must  not  suppose  that,  in  general,  he  really 
cares  any  more  for  the  Bible  itself,  than  he  does  for  a  last 
year's  almanac. 

The  Protestant  professing  to  own  allegiance  to  the  Bible 
only,  considers  himself  in  our  days  a  freeman,  and  counts 
us  who  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Church,  miserable 
and  abject  slaves.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  he  holds  that 
he  has  in  the  Bible  the  words  and  the  authority  of  God, 
while  we  in.  the  Church  have  only  the  words  and  authority 
of  men,  and  sometimes  of  men  remarkable  neither  for  their 
intelligence  nor  their  virtue.  He,  however,  in  this  con- 
cedes, by  implication  at  least,  a  very  true  and  just  prin- 
ciple, that  subjection  to  God  or  divine  authority  is  freedom, 
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and  subjection  to  mere  human  authority  is  slavery.  This 
is  much,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  find  Protestants  always 
and  everywhere  recognizing  and  insisting  on  it.  We  con- 
cede very  willingly,  that,  if  in  the  Church  we  have  only 
the  words  and  authority  of  men,  we  are,  in  being  subjected 
to  her,  only  miserable  slaves,  and  that  the  Protestant,  in 
laboring  to  emancipate  us  from  our  spiritual  thraldom,  de- 
serves our  gratitude.  But  suppose,  that  in  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  we  really  have,  as  every  Catholic  believes,  the 
words  and  the  authority  of  Grod,  we,  in  being  subjected  to 
her,  are  as  much  freemen  as  Protestants  in  being  subject- 
ed to  the  written  word,  if  subjected*  to  it  they  really 
are.  If  the  Protestant  answers  that  God  cannot  give  us 
his  word  and  his  authority  through  men,  we  ask  him  how 
he  can  say  he  has  the  words  and  the  authority  of  God  in 
the  Bible,  since  the  Bible  itself  was  given  us  only  through 
men,  men,  if  you  will,  who  spake  only  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  If  he  has  the  words  and  authority  of 
God  in  tlie  Bible,  nothing  rendere  it  impossible  for  us  to 
have  them  in  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

The  Protestant,  also,  makes  in  his  own  mind  perhaps, 
and  in  the  minds  of  the  unreflecting,  a  point  against  us  in 
assuming  that  he  is  free  in  his  belief,  while  we,  being  bound 
to  believe  whatever  authority  commands  us  to  believe,  are 
slaves  in  ours.  But  can  he  believe  the  Bible  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  yet  hold  that  he  is  free  to  disbelieve  it,  or  to 
believe  any  thing  contrary  to  what  it  teaches  ?  If  not,  how 
can  he  be  more  free  in  his  belief,  or  in  his  faith,  than  wet 
Is  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  in  his  opinion,  less  authority, 
or  less  stringent,  than  the  authority  of  the  Church  ?  If  he 
believes  that  in  the  Bible  he  has  the  word  of  God,  he  has 
no  more  right  or  liberty  to  contradict  it,  than  we  have  to 
contradict  the  Church.  Supposing,  then,  that  he  really 
believes  the  Bible  to  be  what  he  alleges,  he  believes  in 
principle  on  authority  just  as  much  as  we  do.  No  donbt, 
he  fancies  that  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Church,  he 
is  rejecting  all  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  is  free  to 
follow  his  private  judgment, — ^at  least  the  Protestant  of  to- 
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day  60  fancies,  though  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  associates 
never  pretended  to  any  thing  of  the  sort.  The  so-called 
Refonners  were  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  avowing 
in  principle  the  modern  Protestant  doctrine  of  private 
judgment.  They  never  asserted  the  principles  of  free  ex- 
amination, and  never  objected  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  because  it  was  authority,  and  in  matters  of  faith 
tliere  should  be  no  authority.  They  claimed  to  set  the 
authority  of  the  Church  aside,  by  what  they  alleged  is  a 
higher  authority, — to  wit,  the  authority  of  the  written 
word.  In  the  written  word  we  have,  said  they,  the 
authority  of  God  himself, — the  supreme  authority,  which 
you  and  we  are  alike  bound  to  obey.  The  definitions  of 
Popes  and  Councils  have  in  themselves  no  authority,  and  , 
must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture.  The  teachings  of 
Popes  and  Councils,  especially  in  later  times,  cannot  abide 
that  test,  and  therefore  we  reject  them.  In  practice  they 
may  have  asserted  private  judgment,  because  they  decided 
on  their  own  private  authority,  that  Popes  and  Councils 
have  contradicted  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  in 
theory  they  maintained  simply  the  authority  of  the  written 
word  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Church,  and  they  no 
more  admitted  any  one  to  dissent  from  the  Bible,  than 
Catholics  admit  the  right  of  dissent  from  the  Church.  Cal- 
vin caused  Michael  Servetus  to  be  burnt  over  a  fire  made 
of  green  wood,  for  heresy,  and  wrote  and  published  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  right  of  the  Magistrate  to  burn 
heretics.  Just  as  much  authority  is  asserted  by  Protestants, 
that  is,  by  those  Protestants  who  profess  to  regard  the  Bible 
as  the  word  of  God,  as  is  asserted  by  Catholics.  And  the 
Protestant,  if  he  really  holds  himself  bound  to  believe  what 
the  Bible  teaches,  because  it  teaches  it,  has,  in  rejecting  the 
Church,  by  no  means  emancipated  himself  from  authority 
in  matters  of  faith. 

The  gain  of  the  Protestant  in  regard  to  free  faith,  in  his 
sense  of  the  term,  is  not  in  the  theoretical  assertion  of 
private  judgment,  or  in  the  theoretical  denial  of  authority, 
but  in  the  fact  that  if  he  transfers  the  authority  from  the 
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Church  to  the  Bible,  he  is  bound  to  no  particular  interpre- 
tation of  the  written  word.     The  Bible,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  interpretations;  and  as  these 
interpretations  are  the  work  of  human  reason,  the  Protest- 
ant has  the  right  to  follow  the  one  he  prefers.    This  is  the 
theory.     But  the  practice  is  different,  for  in  practice  each 
sect  claims  and  exercises  over  its  members  as  much  au- 
thority as  the  Church  claims  and  exercises  over  her  mem- 
bei-s;  and  the  most  the  dissenting  member  can  do,  is  to 
change  his  sect,  or  create  a  new  sect.     This  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  sect,  is  on  Protestant  principles  purely  human, 
and  therefore  the  Protestants  subjected  to  it  are  really 
slaves  in  their  faith  or  opinion.   Hence  we  find  in  the  Prot- 
estant world,  those  who  are  determined  to  be  subjected  in 
matters  of  faith  to  no  human  authority,  join  no  sect  or 
denomination,  and  remain,  as  the  term  goes,  "Nothing- 
arians," sometimes  called  the  "  Big  Church,"  and  in  our 
country  including  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  popula- 
tion.    But  .waiving  this,  it  is  evident,  since  the  Protestant 
confesses  himself  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  if 
the  Bible  were  as  clear,  as  express,  and  as  definite  in  the 
statement  of  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  believed,  as  is  the 
Church  in  her  teaching  and  definitions,  that  the  Protestant 
rule  would  give  no  more  scope  for  private  judgment,  and 
secure  no  more  liberty  of  belief  than  the  Catholic  rule. 

No  man  believes  the  Bible,  or  takes  it  for  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  who  believes  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  reject 
any  thing  it  really  teaches.  If  he  can  ascertain  exactly  and 
precisely  what  it  teaches,  he  must  accept  its  doctrine,  let  it 
be  what  it  may.  He  has  no  freedom,  no  option,  no  choice 
in  the  case.  The  Protestant,  then,  in  case  he  can  come  at 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  has  no  more  latitude  of 
interpretation  than  the  Catholic.  What,  then,  in  the  way 
of  freedom  does  he  gain  ?  He  gains  simply  freedom  from 
being  tied  down  to  the  word  of  God  in  the  exact  sense  in- 
tended by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  escaping  real  submission  to 
the  word  of  God,  through  the  vagueness  or  uncertainty  of 
the  letter,  or  while  he  admits  the  autliority  of  God  in  gen- 
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eral,  of  denying  it  in  particular,  recognizing  no  divine  au- 
thority in  matters  of  faith  but  the  written  word,  and  the 
written  word  privately  interpreted,  binding  him  to  no  par- 
ticular dogmas,  he  is  free  to  dwell  in  vague  generalities,  and 
to  appear  to  hold  the  Christian  faith  while  he  rejects  every 
particular,  definite  Christian  dogma.  He  gains  the  privi- 
lege of  self-delueion,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  misleading 
others ;  practically,  his  rule  binds  him  to  believe  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  general,  but  nothing  of  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular. His  rule  tells  him  where  the  revelation  of  God  is 
deposited,  but  does  not  tell  him  what  it  is.  His  advantage 
over  us  is,  that  while  our  faith  is  and  must  be  precise,  exact, 
definite,  his  is  and  must  be  loose,  vague,  and  indeterminate. 
This  is  the  chief  ground,  we  apprehend,  of  the  attachment 
of  the  Protestant  in  our  day  to  what  he  calls  the  Bible  rule. 
If  he  really  wished  to  know  and  believe  the  word  of  God 
in  its  true  and  exact  sense,  he  would  feel  that  his  rule  is 
defective  and  wholly  inadequate ;  but,  wishing  to  believe 
the  word  of  God  without  believing  any  thing  particular, 
that  is,  to  believe  and  not  to  believe  it  at  the  same  time,  he 
finds  it  exactly  to  his  purpose,  and  is  able  to  make  out  some 
semblance  of  a  case  in  his  own  favor  when  arguing  against 
us  before  an  ignorant  or  a  prejudiced  audience — a  very 
great  advantage  certainly ! 

Tlie  Catholic,  no  doubt,  holds  the  Bible  to  be  the  written 
word  of  God,  and  he  is  ready  to  concede  at  once,  that  if 
the  Church  were  to  contradict  it,  her  teaching  would  be 
false.  But  before  one  can  establish  the  fact  of  the  contra- 
diction, he  must  know  exactly  what  is  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  and  what  it  is  the  Church  really  teaches.  What 
is  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  the  Protestant  has  no  infalli- 
ble means  of  knowing,  and  of  what  the  Church  really 
teaches,  he  is,  in  our  days,  for  the  most  part  ignorant.  How 
is  he,  then,  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Church  in  her  teach- 
ing contradicts  the  written  word?  "She  contradicts  the 
meaning  he  gives  to  the  written  word."  Be  it  so.  But 
how  does  the  Protestant  know  that  the  meaning  he  gives  is 
the  true  meaning?  Or  how  does  he  know  that  if  he  rightly 
Vol.  I.— No.  I.  6 
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understood  the  written  word,  there  would  not  be  a  perfect 
coincidence  of  doctrine  between  it  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  ?  He  says  there  is  not,  she  says  there  is,  and  why, 
at  the  very  lowest,  is  not  her  assertion  as  good  as  his  ? 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  no  instance,  in  the  course  of  three 
hundred  yeai*8, — we  might  say  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
hundred  years, — of  a  contradiction  between  her  teaching  and 
that  of  the  written  word  has  been  adduced,  and  all  the  pre- 
tended instances  amount  to  nothing,  because  they  all  de- 
pend on  interpretation.  The  Scriptures  bid  us  beware  of 
the  traditions  of  men ;  no  doubt  of  it :  the  Church  com- 
mands us  to  hold  fast  the  traditions  of  faith,  whether  tliey 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  written  or  unwritten  word ; 
therefore  she  contradicts  the  Scriptures.  Not  at  all.  She 
does  not  command  us  to  hold  fast  the  traditions  of  meny 
but  the  traditions  oifaith^ — Divine  and  Apostolic  traditions ; 
which  may  be  done  without  accepting  the  sort  of  traditions 
censured  by  the  written  word.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  those 
who  "  through  their  traditions  make  void  the  law ;"  but  it 
does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  the  traditions  the  Church 
requires  us  to  hold  fast  are  contrary  to  the  written  word, 
Tliroughout,  the  Protestant  argument  to  prove  the  contra- 
diction is  a  mere  sophism,  and  for  the  most  part  a  very 
shallow  sophism  into  the  bargain. 

The  Protestant  always  assumes  that,  in  submitting  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  we  submit  to  a  purely  hu- 
man authority.  Can  he  tell  us  why  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  any  more  human  than  that  of  the  Bible  ?  In 
either  case  the  divine  reaches  us  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  human,  and  if  the  human  medium,  through  which 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  reach  us,  makes  them  human, 
the  same  must  be  said  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  they 
come  to  us  only  through  a  human  medium.  K  you  say 
Uiat  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  notwithstanding  the  hu- 
man medium  through  which  it  comes  to  us,  then  why  not 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  ?  The  same  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  establish  the  authority  of  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Bible  to  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  establish  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Church  to  speak  in  his  name.  Before  you 
can  claim  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  you  must  prove 
that  God  revealed  its  contents  to  its  writers,  and  assisted 
them  to  write  without  error  or  mistake  what  he  revealed  to 
them.  This  at  the  most  is  all  that  we  have  to  prove  in  re- 
gard to  the  Church.  If  he  deposited  the  faith  revealed 
with  the  Church,  and  assists  her  to  teach  it,  without  error 
or  mistake,  then  we  can  conclude,  as  the  Protestant  does  in 
the  case  of  the  Bible,  that  what  she  teaches  is  the  word  of 
God.  He,  before  he  can  conclude  that  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God,  must  establish  the  inspiration  and  authority 
of  the  Apostles,  and  that  is  all  we  need 'to  establish  in 
order  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  keep,  teach, 
and  declare  the  divine  word.  He  cannot  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, then,  that  our  Church  has  only  human  authority.  He 
must  prove  it, — a  thing  he  cannot  do  ;  for  what  is  false  can 
never  be  proved. 

On  this  question  of  authority  there  is  much  misapprehen- 
sion. The  authority  of  the  Church  is  twofold  :  her  authority 
as  teacher  of  the  Word,  and  her  authority  as  spiritual  gover- 
nor of  the  faithful  and  administrator  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Nobody  pretends  that,  in  this  latter  capacity,  she  is  infalli- 
ble, or  that  her  prelates  are  necessarily  always  wise,  or 
even  just.  In  mattere  of  administration,  subjected  to  human 
prudence,  we  obey  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  the  legiti- 
mate authority,  for  God's  sake ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to 
believe  ex  animo  that  all  its  acts  are  the  wisest  and  best 
possible.  We  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  believe  that 
no  bishop  ever  commits  a  mistake  in  the  administration  of 
his  diocese,  or  that  no  Pope  even  has  ever  fallen  into  an 
error  of  policy  in  his  various  and  numerous  relations  with 
temporal  powers,  or  that  no  Pope  has  ever  been  unhappy  in 
his  selection  of  a  man  to  be  bishop,  or  to  be  made  a  prince 
of  the  Church.  We  are  not  bound  to  believe  that  no  pre- 
late has  ever  misused  his  power,  or  that  no  Pope  has  ever 
made  a  mistake  in  applying  the  "  power  of  the  keys."  It 
is  not  ours  to  judge  our  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  it  is  ours  to 
obey  them,  to  submit  to  them  as  legitimate  authorities,  un- 
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less  they  command  ns  to  do  wrong,  to  do  what  the  law 
of  God  forbids.  Then,  indeed,  we  are  not  boand  to  obe- 
dience, and  we  may  always  know  infallibly  whether  what 
is  commanded  is  oris  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  for  the 
Cluirch,  in  her  capacity  of  witness,  teacher,  and  judge  of  the 
faith,  is  infallible  in  declaring  what  the  law  of  Gi^d  does  and 
what  it  does  not  forbid.  In  case  what  is  commanded  only 
requires  us  to  suffer  wrong,  we  are  to  obey  for  God's  sake, 
and  trust  to  Him  to  redress  our  grievances ;  because  it  is 
more  for  the  interest  of  religion  that  we  should  suffer  in- 
justice, than  that  we  should  endeavor  to  right  ourselves  by 
rebelling  against  the  established  order;  and  because  to 
suffer  wrong  for  Christ's  sake  is  never  an  evil  but  a  great 
good  to  him  who  suffers  it  The  evil  is  in  doing ^  not  in  re- 
ceiving  wrong. 

But,  in  the  sense  of  teacher,  the  Church  is  infallible,  and 
is  never  permitted  by  Almighty  God  to  commit  the  slightest 
error  or  mistake.    Yet,  even  here,  Protestants  rarely  do  us 
justice.    It  18  no  part  of  the  Catholic  faith  that  the  Church 
is  inspired  to  reveal  truth,  or  that,  in  regard  to  faith  and 
morals,  she  has  in  herself  any  legislative  authority.     She 
can  only  declare  the  will  of  her  Lord,  and  make  only  that 
to  be  of  faith  which  he  has  revealed  and  committed  to  her 
keeping.    The  Pope  has  recently  declared  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  to  be  a  Catholic  dogma,  but  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  divine  revelation,  con- 
tained in  the  original  deposit  of  faith.    She  has  no  arbi- 
trary authority  in  the  case,  and  is  hei-self  as  much  bound  by 
the  law  of  God  as  the  lowliest  of  her  children.    What  was 
not  revealed  by  our  Lord,  and  committed  to  her  by  the 
Apostles,  she  cannot  make  an  article  or  a  dogma  of  faith. 
She  cannot  make  faith.     She  can  only  witness  the  revela- 
tion, interpret  it,  promulgate  it,  as  teacher,  and  define  or 
declare  and  apply  it  as  judge.    In  doing  this,  she  is,  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  faith,  infallible.    We  believe,  on  her 
authority,  that  this  or  that  has  been  divinely  revealed,  bat 
we  do  not  believe,  on  her  authority,  that  it  is  true.    We 
believe  that  on  the  veracity  of  God  himself,  and  know  by 
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reason  that  God  is  true,  truth  itself,  and  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived,  and  therefore  whatever  lie  says  cannot  but 
be  true.     Hence,  in  his  act  of  faith,  the  Catholic  says :  "  O, 
my  God,  I  firmly  believe  all  the  sacred  truths  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church  believes  and  teaches,  hecaxise  thou  hast  revealed 
them^  who  canst  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived."    The 
ground  of  our  faith  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  the 
revelation  of  God,  and  therefore  in  the  last  analysis  we  be- 
lieve on  the  authority  of  God  alone,  not  on  the  authority  of 
the  Church.    The  Protestant  professes  to  believe  the  Bible 
because  it  is  the  word  of  God,  and  he  believes  it  is  the  woixi 
of  God  on  the  authority  of  its  authors,  who  he  believes  were 
inspired  to  reveal  the  word  of  God,  and  bear  witness  to  it ; 
and  the  Catholic  believes  the  teachings  of  the  Church  because 
the  Church  says  so,  and  believes  what  in  this  respect  she  says, 
because  he  believes  her  divinely  appointed,  and  supernatu- 
rally  assisted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  bear  witness  to  and  de- 
clare what  God  has  revealed.   The  authority  of  the  Church  to 
teach  is  authority  to  teach  what  God  has  revealed.    All  we 
want  to  enable  us  to  make  an  act  of  faith  is  the  certain  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  this  must  be  super- 
naturally  furnished,  and  can  at  least  be  as  well  furnished  by 
a  divinely  protected  and  assisted  teaching  Church,  always 
and  everywhere  present  and  living,  as  by  a  book  written 
in  a  language  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  faithful,  and  of 
the  fidelity  of  its  translation  into  the  vernacular  of  any  peo- 
ple, few  are  or  can  be  in  a  condition  to  judge.     Suppose, 
then,  the  Catholic  to  be  right,  since  subjection  to  God 
abridges  no  one's  natural  liberty,  there  is  and  can  be  no  in- 
compatibility between  the  authority  asserted  by  Catholics  for 
the  Church  in  faith  and  morals,  and  the  most  perfect  moral 
and  intellectual  freedom.     We  have  all  the  freedom  a  Prot- 
estant, who  really  holds  himself  bound  to  believe  the  Bible, 
can  pretend  to  have ;  and  the  authority  we  assert  for  the 
Church,  tends,  to  say  the  least,  no  more  to  enslave  the  mind 
than  that  which  the  Protestant  asserts  for  the  written  word. 
The  pretence  of  the  Protestant  that  the  Church  seeks  to 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  to 
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jonceal  them  from  the  faithful  lest  they  should  discover  the 
discrepancy  between  them  and  her  teaching,  we  think  is  a 
very  silly  pretence,  and  certainly  does  not  argue  that  extra- 
ordinary human  wisdom  and  sagacity  on  her  part  that  Prot- 
estant writers  usually  give  her  credit  for.     Certainly  the 
Church,  if  she  believed  there  is  a  real  discrepancy  between 
their  teaching  and  hers,  would  never  claim  both 'as  the  reve- 
lation of  God.      Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
Church  holds  the  Scriptures  to  be  divinely  inspired,  and 
that  they  are  the  written  word  of  God.    It  is,  however, 
equally  certain  that  she  holds  that  what  she  teaches  and 
requires  her  children  to  believe,  is  also  the  word  of  God, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  condition  that  it  is  the  word  of  God, 
what  God  himself  has  revealed  and  commanded,  tliat  she 
requires  her  children  to  believe  and  obey  it.    She  of  course 
knows  enough   to  know   that  the   word  of  God   cannot 
contradict  the  word  of  God.     How,  tjien,  if  she  believes 
that  what  she  teaches  is  contrary  to  what  the  Bible  teaches, 
or  the  reverse,  exj)lain  the  fact  that  she  teaches  that  both 
are  the  word  of  God?      There   would  be  little  human 
wisdom  or  even  human  cunning  in  that.     Tlie  fact  that  she 
presents  both  as  the  word  of  God,  is  ample  proof  that  in 
her  belief  they  do  not  contradict  each  other.    She  can  then 
have  no  motive,  like  that  alleged,  for  keeping,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, the  Bible  from  the  people.    Believing  in  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  two,  she  cannot  fear  any  discrepancy 
will  be  detected.    If,  then,  she  places  any  restriction  on  the 
free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  must  be  for  some  otiier 
reason  than  any  fear  of  that  sort,  and  that  reason  may 
possibly  be  to  her  credit,  not  to  her  discredit.    It  may  be 
a  well-founded  fear  that,  aided  by  Protestant  glosses  and 
ingenuity,  the  ignorant,  the  speculative,  and  the  unstable 
may  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  destruction.    We  do 
not  find,  however,  that  any  restriction  is,  or  over  has  been, 
placed  on  the  free  circulation  or  the  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  languages,  or  in  the  Latin  Ynlgate. 
The  restriction  applies,  we  believe,  only  to  unauthorized 
versions  in  Latin  and  to  translations  in  the  modem  Ian- 
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gnages;  and  in  these  cases  mainly  because  these  versions 
are  either  unfaithful,  or  made  from  a  corrupt  text,  because 
they  do  not  represent  the  written  word  truly,  and  because 
they  may  be  hurtful  to  the  faith  or  conscience  of  their 
readers.  There  is  no  restriction  on  reading  flie  Scriptures 
in  an  approved  vereion,  unless  in  the  case  of  those  who 
give  indications  to  the  pastor,  director,  or  confessor,  that 
they  will  abuse  them,  and  pervert  their  sense  to  their  own 
grave  injury.  Whatever  restriction  is  placed  on  the  read- 
ing of  them,  is  placed  to  bring  it  within  the  rule  of  disci- 
pline, subject  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  those  charged 
with  the  cure  of  souls.  Yet  even  this  restriction  is  practi- 
cally little  more  than  nominal.  The  version  approved  by 
our  prelates,  circulates  as  freely  among  Catholics  in  this 
country,  as  the  version  authorized  by  King  James  of 
England  and  ^Scotland  does  among  English-speaking  Prot- 
estants. 

The  notion  that  all  that  is  needed  to  make  Catholics  turn 
their  backs  on  their  spiritual  mother,  and  embrace  the 
Protestant  movement,  is  the  free  reading  of  the  Holy 
ScriptureSj  is  not  worthy  of  any  serious  refutation.  Catho- 
lics had,  and  freely  read,  the  Scriptures  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred years  before  Protestantism  was  born,  and  read  far 
more  devoutly  than  Protestants  now  read  them,  without 
finding  in  them  any  thing  repugnant  to  their  Catholic  faith. 
And  while  we  can  name  several  instances,  within  our  own 
knowledge,  in  which  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  even  in  the 
Protestant  version,  Protestants  have  arrived  at  a  belief  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  well- 
authenticated  instance  of  a  Catholic  becoming  a  Protestant 
by  reading  the  Bible  alone.  Tlie  story  told  of  Luther  and 
the  Bible  he  one  day  came  across  in  the  convent  library 
is  too  incredible  and  absurd  for  any  sensible  person  really 
to  believe.  Men  never  leave  the  Church  and  embrace 
Protestantism  from  simple  love  of  truth,  or  respect  for  the 
written  word  of  God.  There  is  always  some  other  motive 
operating.  One  man  has  got  offended  at  his  bishop, 
believes,  justly  or  unjustly,  that  great  wrong  has  been  done 
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him,  and  in  his  anger  becomes  blinded  to  the  truth,  loses 
hie  judgment,  charges  upon  the  Church  what  is  due  only 
to  the  individual,  or  perhaps  to  his  own  morbid  fancy, 
takes  for  the  use  what  is  only  an  abuse  of  power  in  a  single 
prelate,  and  thinks  it  will  be  a  capital  revenge  to  renounce 
the  Church,  without  stopping  to  reflect  that  all  he  makes 
sure  of,  by  so  doing,  is  his  own  damnation.  Another  finds 
that  he  cannot,  without  more  violence  to  tlie  flesh  than  he 
has  courage  to  practise,  preserve  the  chastity  he  has 
pledged,  and  so  becomes  a  Protestant,  and  takes  unto  him- 
self a  wife.  Another  finds  that  the  Church  imposes  too 
much  restraint  on  his  licentious  thoughts ;  and,  with  a  heart 
hardened  and  intellect  darkened  by  his  passions,  abandons 
his  Mother,  and  gives  himself  up  to  "strange  women." 
Others  find  the  Church  in  the  way  of  their  worldly  schemes, 
their  ambitious  projects,  or  their  desire  for  power  and 
distinction,  and  they  cast  her  aside  as  the  "Mystery  of 
Iniquity."  Some  are  simply  seduced  into  error  by  artful 
and  designing  associates,  who  take  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  and  simplicity.  Others,  for  the  lack  of  moral 
courage  to  see  their  children  drop  dead  from  starvation 
before  their  eyes,  yield  to  the  hot  soup  held  out  to 
tempt  them.  We  believe  it  is  true  that  the  Bible-readers 
have  made  a  few  perverts  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  but 
the  proffered  soup  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  any 
thing  read  from  the  Bible.  The  attempt  of  apostates  to 
justify  their  apostasy  by  appeals  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ifl 
usually  an  afterthought.  They  first  fall  away,  and  then 
try  to  find  in  the  Bible  something  which  they  can,  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  explain  into  a  justification  of  what  they 
have  already  done,  at  least  done  in  spirit  and  in  intention. 
The  illustrious  author  of  the  book  before  us  clearly  proves 
that  the  Bible,  honestly  interpreted,  is  against  Protestantism 
and  for  Catholicity.  The  multiplicity  of  Protestant  sects^ 
all  appealing  alike  to  the  Bible,  and  lustily  crying  out, 
"  the  Bible,  the  Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,** 
proves  conclusively,  that  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  t}ie 
Bible  throughout  in  accordance  with  any  scheme  of  Prot- 
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estantism.    The  Calvinists  have  succeeded,  in  our  judgment, 
better  than  most  others,  in  wresting  the  Bible  in  accordance 
with  their  views,  and  they  probably  have  more  vitality, 
such  as  it  is,  than  any  other  Protestant  sect.     Of  all  Prot- 
estant theories,  Calvinism,  though  the  most  revolting,  is  the 
least  inconsistent  with  itself.      The  real  intellect  of  the 
Protestant  Jivorld  has  been,  and  is  on  the  Calvinistic  side. 
Lather  is  more  amiable,  more  of  a  free,  bold,  dashing  na- 
ture than  John  Calvin,  but  he  never  was  his  intellectual 
peer,  never  had  any  thing  of  Calvin's  clearness  of  mind, 
concentrated   thought,   vast  constructive  genius,   or  rigid 
logic.      Calvinism  is,  at  times,  terribly  consistent,  and  is 
able  to  pervert  a  considerable  portion  of  Scripture  in  its 
favor ;  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  make  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  that  Christ  died  for  the 
elect  only,  that  man  by  the  fall  lost  his  free  will,  that  a  man 
has  free  will  though  he  has  no  freedom  of  choice,  or  that 
he  chooses  freely  when  he  has  no  power  to  choose  the  con- 
trary, that  justification  is  purely  forensic,  and  by  faith 
alone,  without  works,  that  grace  is  irresistible  and  inamissi- 
ble,  that  God  causes  men  to  sin  necessarily,  that  he  may  damn 
them  justly,  and  various  kindred  doctrines.    K  the  Calvin- 
ists  fail,  which  among  the  Protestant  sects  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed ?    Tlie  fact  is,  no  Protestant  sect  can  find  any  more 
than  certain  detached  passages  of  Scripture  in  its  favor. 
How,  then,  pretend  that  the  Bible  is  in  favor  of  Protestant- 
ism ?     On  the  other  hand,  the  Right  Reverend  author  shows 
tbat  the  whole  Bible,  interpreted  by  the  light  of  Catholic 
tradition,  harmonizes  throughout  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Church.    The  Catholic  student  may  find  texts  that  are  ob- 
B  cure  to  him,  the  full  meaning  of  which  he  does  not  com- 
prehend, but  he  never  finds  a  passage  that  contradicts  his 
Oatholic  faith,  or  that  ho  cannot  without  violence  harmonize 
Vrith  it.    This,  the  weakest  light  in  which  we  can  view  the 
question,  the  light  the  least  favorable  to  Catholics,  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  against  Protestant- 
ism, andybr  Catholicity. 

Dr.  Shiel  has  proved,  as  clearly  as  any  thing  can  be 
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proved  from  Scripture,  all  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  but  we  think  his  work  would  have  proved 
them  more  satisfactorily  to  the  minds  of  non- Catholic  readers, 
if,  instead  of  proving  each  doctrine  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent doctrine,  he  had  presented  the  several  doctrines  in 
their  proper  theological  relations  one  to  another.  Few 
Protestants  have  belief  enough  in  the  holy  Scriptures  to  ac- 
cept an  isolated  doctrine  on  the  authority  of  single  texts, 
however  numerous  and  express  they  may  be,  or  sufficient 
philosophical  culture  and  theological  knowledge  to  detect 
under  an  analytic  statement  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  dog- 
mas the  real  Catholic  synthesis.  The  analytical  method  of 
the  schools,  however  convenient  to  the  professor,  while  it 
renders  the  mind  acute,  and  is  well  fitted  to  silence  an  op- 
ponent, is  but  ill  fitted  to  give  one  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Catholicity  as  a  living  whole,  or  to  convince  an  unbeliever 
of  its  truth.  All  the  parts  of  Catholicity  have  a  mutual 
relation,  and  so  grow  out  of  and  fit  into  each  other,  and 
lend  each  other  such  mutual  support,  that  when  they  are 
presented  in  their  real  synthesis,  they  carry  conviction  of 
themselves,  and  little  proof  is  required  beyond  what  the 
schools  call  ratio  theological  or  theological  reason.  We  may 
cite  as  many  autliorities  and  proof  texts  as  we  please  for  the 
worship  of  Mary  and  the  Saints,  but  if  we  fail  to  show  its 
reason  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  we  shall  fail  to 
convince  a  Protestant  of  its  justice  and  propriety.  We  may 
prove  conclusively  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  from  the  Far 
thers,  and  from  universal  tradition,  the  authority  of  the 
Church  to  teach,  but  unless  we  show  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Incarnation,  and  her  place  in  the  economy 
of  salvation,  as  an  essential  part  of  one  grand  scheme^  if  we 
may  use  the  word,  of  mediatorial  grace,  of  one  grand  whole, 
of  which  the  Incarnation  is  the  principle,  and  the  glory  of 
the  God-Man,  the  end,  the  central  life,  from  which  life  flows 
out  and  animates  the  whole  as  a  living  organism,  we  shall 
produce  hardly  a  perceptible  effect  on  a  non-Catholic  mind. 
So  of  any  other  Catholic  doctrine.  All  belong  to  and 
grow  out  of  one  grand  principle  of  mediation.    Accept 
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what  St.  Paul  says :  "  There  is  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,"  and  you  have  bound 
yoorself  logically  to  accept  every  thing  in  Catholicity,  even 
the  holy  water  and  the  veneration  of  relics.  Christ  had  a 
human  body — the  Word  was  made  fleshy — and  his  body 
has,  by  virtue  of  its  union  with  his  soul  and  divinity,  a  part 
or  office  in  the  gi'and  work  of  Christian  mediation.  Man's 
body  is  a  resume  of  the  whole  material  world.  Man,  as  the 
ancients  maintained,  is  a  microcosm,  a  world  in  miniature. 
A  rational  animal,  he  has  at  once  the  nature  of  angels  and 
the  nature  of  animals ;  and  by  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  he 
contains  in  himself  the  elements  of  the  whole  vegetable  and 
mineral  worlds,  and  hence  it  is  that  he  is  declared  to  be  the 
lord  of  the  lower  creation.  All  material  nature  was  assumed 
by  our  Lord  when  he  assumed  a  human  body,  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  in  its  sphere  and  degree,  all  matter  may  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  of  the  Mediator.  Hence  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  "Every  creature  of  God  may  be  blessed  by 
prayer."  Present  Catholicity  as  a  whole,  and  explain  it 
from  its  central  principle,  and  show  the  relation  and  de- 
pendencies of  its  parts,  and  their  mutual  consistency,  and 
there  will  be  little  more  to  be  done,  for  then  whatever 
proves  one  point  proves  the  whole,  and  a  single  Scriptural 
hint  or  allusion  becomes  sufficient  to  establish  any  particu- 
lar doctrine. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Catholic  funda- 
mental conception  and  the  Protestant  fundamental  con- 
ception of  Christianity.  Catholics  and  Protestants  do  not 
start  from  the  same  point,  run  along  together  for  certain 
distance,  and  then  diverge  in  opposite  directions.  Their 
starting-point  is  not  one  and  the  same.  One  class  of 
Protestants  see  in  Christianity  only  certain  gracious  helps 
to  man  in  his  work  of  self-culture,  or  in  attaining  the 
highest  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  development  of  his 
nature.  To  this  class  belonged  the  late  Dr.  Channing  of 
Boston,  and  virtually  to  the  same  belong  the  adherents 
of  what  is  called  the  New  Theology,  in  Germany,  only 
these  run  a  little  further  into   natural    mysticism.      The 
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otlier  principal  class  of  Protestants  admit,  in  words,  at 
least,  the  Incarnation,  bat  in  their  scheme,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  it  serves  only  one  single  purpose,  that  of 
making  an  atonement  for  sin.  At  most,  Gk)d  becomes 
incarnate,  in  order  to  expiate  man's  transgression,  and  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  sin.  All  in  the  Gospel  is 
directed  to  this  one  end.  Man  has  sinned ;  God  looks  at 
him  as  a  sinner,  as  having  forfeited  life,  and  incurred  death, 
spiritual  and  physical,  temporal  and  eternal,  and  would 
forgive  him,  and  receive  him  to  his  favor,  but  he  cannot, 
because  his  justice  forbids  it,  and  cries  out.  Die  he  or 
justice  must  I  Terrible  dilemma  I  K  man  dies,  mercy  is 
sacrificed ;  if  he  is  saved,  justice  is  sacrificed.  What  shall 
be  done  ?  The  Son  answers  :  "  I  will  assume  man's  nature 
and  die  on  the  cross,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice. 
Those  demands  satisfied.  Thou,  O  Father,  mayst  forgive 
him,  and  receive  him  to  thy  favor."  Well  pleased,  the 
Father  accepts  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  in  whose  blood 
he  quenches  the  fiery  darts  of  his  wrath,  and  now  giving 
full  flow  to  his  mercy,  pardons  the  sinner  for  Christ's  sake. 
Beyond  this,  the  Protestant  theology,  as  far  as  we  have 
ever  learned  it,  recognizes  nothing  for  the  Son  of  Man  to 
do,  and  nothing  that  man  receives  from  the  Incarnation. 

This  is  not  Catholic  doctrine.  Catholic  theologians  may, 
indeed,  differ  on  the  question :  Whether  if  man  had  not 
sinned  God  would  have  become  incarnate  ?  But  the  very  fact 
tliat  such  a  question  can  be  debated  among  then),  proves 
that  their  theology  differs  widely  from  the  Protestant, 
The  Protestant  can  ask  no  such  question,  for  if  men  had 
not  sinned  there  could  have  been  on  his  theology  no  motive 
or  rtjason  for  the  Incarnation.  The  tendency  at  present 
among  our  theologians,  is  to  defend  tlie  opinion  that,  if 
man  had  not  sinned  God  would  still  have  become  incarnate, 
tliough  he  would  not  have  suffered  on  the  cross,  as  there 
would  have  been  no  expiation  needed.  The  other  opinion, 
perhaps  the  more  common  one,  is,  that  if  man  had  not 
sinned,  God  would  not  have  become  incarnate,  and  so  far 
coincides  with  the  Protestant  view ;  but  they  who  hold 
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this  opinion  hold,  what  Protestants  do  not,  that  the  Incarna- 
tion was  not  designed  simply  as  the  condition  of  making 
satisfaction  for  sin,  and  rendering  it  consistent  with  divine 
justice  for  God  to  pardon  the  sinner,  but  that  its  principal 
design  was  to  elevate  human  nature  to  be  the  nature  of 
God,  and  to  make  sin  the  occasion  to  the  believer  of  a  super- 
abounding  good.     Hence  the  Church  breaks  out  in  her 
ecstasy  on  Holy  Saturday :  "  O  felix  culpa,  quae  talem  ac 
tantnm  meruit  habere  redemptorem."    Man  having  sinned, 
God  not  only  provides  through  the  Incarnation  for  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  divine  justice,  but  also,  through  the 
assumption  of  human  nature,  makes  man's  sin  tlie  occasion 
of  ennobling  man  and  elevating  him  to  an  intimate  union 
even  by  nature  with  himself,  so  that  where  sin  abounded 
grace  superabounded,  and  the  gain,  through  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  might  infinitely  exceed  the  loss 
through  the  disobedience  of  the  fii*8t  Adam.     Sin  is  thus 
overruled,  and  made  the  occasion,  through  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  love  of  God,  of  supernatural  beatitude. 

But  whichever  of  the  two  views  we  adopt,  the  end  and 
effect  of  the  Incarnation  are  the  same,  and  both  agree  in 
this,  that  the  satisfaction  for  man's  transgression  and  the 
reparation  of  the  damages  of  sin,  are  not  the  only  nor  even 
the  principal  end  of  the  Incarnation.     Certainly,  without 
the  Incarnation,  complete  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  for 
man's  sin  could  not  have  been  made ;  but  God,  without 
Buch  satisfaction,  could,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  pardoned 
xnan's  sin,  on  simple  repentance  and  reformation  of  life ; 
but  he  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  for  he  would  do  something 
infinitely  better  for  man.    The  sin  is  blotted  out  by  our 
Xiord's  cross  and  passion,  but  to  blot  out  the  sin  was  not  tlie 
principal  end  of  the  Incarnation.     The  principal  end  of 
the  Incarnation  was  in  satisfying  for  sin,  if  we  take  one 
opinion,  the  elevation  of  human  nature  to  union  with  God, 
to  create  in  men  a  new  and  higher  order  of  life,  and  to 
secure  the  believer,  pereevering  to  the  end,  supernatural 
beatitude,  or  a  participation  in  the  nature  and  beatitude  of 
God,  or,  according  to  the  other  opinion,  tlie  principal  end 
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of  tlic  Incarnation  is  this  same  elevation  and  beatitude, 
but  in  securing  this  end  it  makes  by  the  way  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice,  and  blots  out  man's  transgression,  by  infusing 
into  his  heart  supernatural  grace  and  enabling  him  to 
merit  a  supernatural  reward.  In  either  case  sin  is  con- 
demned and  atoned  for,  but  the  mind  is  not  fixed  exclu- 
sively nor  primarily  on  this  fact,  but  on  the  unbounded 
love  of  God,  which  not  only  loves  us  while  we  are  yet  sin- 
nei's,  and  procures  us  satisfaction  and  pardon  for  our  sins,  but 
elevates  us  to  a  higher  order  of  life,  and  an  intimate  blissful 
union  with  God  liimself.  The  believer  bewails  and  detests 
his  sin  which  is  so  ofi^eusive  to  God,  and  which  has  caused 
our  Lord  such  bitter  agony,  but  he  is  still  more  affected  by 
the  infinite  love  and  goodness  of  God,  and  his  joy  in  the 
divine  mercy  overcomes  even  his  sorrow  for  sin. 

Now,  take  this  Catholic  view,  and  consider  that  the  epd 
of  the  Incarnation  is  the  glory  of  the  God-man  in  the  new 
creation,  or  as  the  principle  and  end  of  a  new  and  super- 
natural order  of  life  and  immortality,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  human  nature,  hypostatically  united  to  the 
divine,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  not  only  very  different 
from  the  Protestant  view,  but  that  all  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice  centres  in  it,  grows  out  of  it,  is  presupposed  or 
authorized  by  it.  The  whole  is  coherent  and  self-consistent, 
and  nothing  can  be  added  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  withoat 
marring  its  beauty  and  destroying  its  symmetry.  Few 
minds  can  take  it  in  as  a  whole,  without  being  convinced 
that  man  himself  could  never  have  invented  it,  that  priests 
and  monks  could  never  have  forged  it,  even  little  by  littlei 
for  human  reason,  normally  or  abnormally  exercised,  never 
could,  without  supernatural  revelation,  have  conceived  its 
central  or  generative  principle.  Show  the  Protestant,  as 
you  may,  that  all  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  forms 
only  a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole,  and  grows,  legiti- 
mately, out  of  the  central  fact  of  Christianity,  and  yoa 
remove  his  objections,  and  compel  his  intellectual  assent  to 
its  truth  and  sanctity.    So,  presenting  Catholicity,  is  what 
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we  mean  by  presenting  it  in  its  synthesis,  in  its  genetic,  not 
merely  in  its  analytic  character. 

The  Christian  order,  though  it  presupposes  the  natural,  is 
itself  supernatural,  and  natural  reason  could  never  oi 
itself  have  attained  to  a  conception  of  it.  But  although 
Bupematural,  it  is  an  order  created  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
intelligence,  as  well  as  by  infinite  love,  and  therefore  is  in- 
finitely logical  in  all  its  relations  within  itself.  Our  reason, 
as  a  copy  or  imitation  of  the  divine  reason,  placed  by  reve- 
lation on  its  plane,  can,  by  its  own  light  and  strength,  dis- 
cover and  respond,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  its  interior 
logic.  We  cannot  comprehend  the  whole,  but  we  can  ap- 
prehend the  relation  of  article  with  article,  or  dogma  with 
dogma,  and  the  relation  of  practical  with  speculative,  or 
moral  with  dogmatic  theology.  Hence  we  are  capable  ot 
constructing,  with  revealed  data^  the  science  of  theology, 
in  which  all  in  faith  and  morals  is  co-ordinated  and  placed 
in  its  real  relation  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  new 
creation.  All  Catholic  theologians  recognize  the  nnity  ot 
all  Catholic  faith,  but  their  analytical  method  of  teach- 
ing it  does  not  always  enable  the  learner  to  perceive  it, 
and  very  few  of  our  popular  controversial  works  enable 
non-Catliolics  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  it.  To  them 
these  works  show  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the  Church 
should  be  Papal,  and  they  seem  to. offer  them  only  an  ex- 
trinsic authority  for  any  article  of  our  faith.  We  think  we 
8h6uld  be  more  successful  if  we  changed  somewhat  our 
method,  and  instead  of  relying  solely  on  extrinsic  authority, 
We  endeavored  to  exhibit,  more  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
''easons  that  are  in  the  Catholic  system  itself  for  Catholic 
dogma  and  Catholic  morals. 
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Art.  V. — The  True  Cross.    Translated  from  the  French  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Malan.    New  York :  Randolph.    1858. 

A  VERY  good  friend  has  sent  us  this  Calvinistic  Tract, 
with  an  urgent  request  that  we  would  review  it,  and  point  out 
its  erroi*8  and  fallacies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  that,  for 
there  is  no  error  or  fallacy  of  Calvinism  that  may  not  bo 
found  refuted  over  and  over  again  in  our  controversial  liter- 
ature ;  nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  for  us  to 
make  the  Tract  the  subject  of  a  few  comments.  The  Tract 
is  ably  and  skilfully  written,  and  is  not  ill-calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  simple  and  uninstructed.  Its  apparent  object  is  to 
exalt  the  glory  of  the  Cross,  and  to  show  that  we  Catholics, 
though  we  make  an  idol  of  the  Cross,  look  for  salvation 
through  some  other  name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ  It  is 
written  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between  a 
traveller  and  an  old  man,  and,  contrary  to  good  taste  and 
Scripture  counsel,  the  old  man  is  represented  as  the  learner, 
and  the  traveller,  a  8i)ruce  young  Presbyterian  parson,  re- 
markable for  his  self-conceit,  is  the  teacher.  We  give  en- 
tire the  opening  chapter : 

"  On  one  of  the  most  beautiful  peaks  of  the  Jura,  not  &r  from 
St.  Laurent,  and  near  a  wood  of  beeches  and  firs,  stands  an  old 
cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  several  paths  meet. 

"  This  perishable  monument  of  a  love  which  never  will  end, 
should  recall  to  him  who  contemplates  it,  the  eternal  sacrifioe  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  draw  his  thoughts  towards  the  inheritance  the 
Saviour  bequeathed  His  Church  at  this  great  price. 

**  But  how  few  hearts  understand  the  language  spoken  by  the 
cross — that  sign  of  the  Redemption!  How  few  Chrbtians,  be- 
holding it,  turn  their  affections  towards  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world !  How  many  rather  revUe,  and 
wag  their  heads,  and  confirm  their  unbelief  in  the  great  Sacrifioe 
of  the  Church,  when  they  look  upon  this  sufiering-place  of  the  Holy 
and  Just  One ! 

^*  But  how  many  souls  there  are  also  who  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  deceived  by  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
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in  the  useless  and  dead  wood  of  a  material  cross,  that  which  is 
alone  found  in  this  all-powerful  Saviour,  who  died,  it  is  true,  on 
the  accursed  tree,  but  who  is  now  with  His  Father  in  glory. 

"  When  the  children  of  Israel  were  destroyed  in  the  desert  by 
the  fiery  serpents,  Moses,  by  God's  command,  raised  before  them 
a  brazen  serpent,  and  whoever  looked  upon  this  symbol,  was  im- 
mediately healed.  It  was  God  himself  the  faith  of  the  Israelite 
beheld,  when  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  serpent  raised  on 
high.  This  work  of  man's  hand  was  far  from  being,  for  a  believer, 
what  superstition  afterwards  made  it.  In  the  desert,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  afflicted  camp,  the  brazen  serpent  proclaimed  the  pro- 
mise and  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  but,  seven  centuries  afterwards,  it 
had  become  an  idol.  Israel  offered  sacrifices  to  it,  and  even  those 
who  turned  from  their  Maker  adored  this  useless  metal,  this  dead 
ngn  of  a  benefit  they  had  forgotten.  As  the  deluded  Israelites 
looked  upon  the  brazen  serpent,  so  do  an  ignorant  or  unbelieving 
people  look  this  day  upon  the  cross.  Jesus  was  sacrificed  there, 
and  the  promise  is  made  also,  that  every  soul  that  beholds  this 
victim  in  faith  shall  be  saved  from  the  death  his  sins  deserve.  The 
believer  looks  to  Jesus  and  lays  hold  upon  the  promise,  but  the 
idolator  offers  incense  to  the  Cross,  and  while  he  bends  his  knee 
before  this  symbol,  forgets  and  repulses  the  benefactor  this  monu- 
m^it  realls. 

"  Such  were  my  thoughts  while  I  rested  my  weary  limbs  on  the 
thick  turf  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  I  had  just  ascended  the  moun. 
tain,  and  before  returning  to  my  distant  home,  I  paused  to  take 
breath,  while  my  heart  dwelt  upon  this  great  God  and  Saviour  that 
the  Christian  finds  every  where,  on  the  mountains,  among  the 
plains,  and  in  solitude,  as  in  an  assembly  of  his  true  worship- 
pers. 

** '  Holy  Spirit,'  said  I  in  my  soul.  *  Oh !  raise  my  heart  to- 
wards my  Father !  Jesus,  my  Shepherd,  look  upon  one  of  thy 
flock  who  calls  thee,  and  may  thy  voice  speak  to  me  sweet  words 
of  peace  and  of  hope !'  At  this  moment  two  countrymen  passed, 
followed  by  an  old  man,  whose  exterior  betokened  that  he  belonged 
to  the  higher  class  of  society.  The  countrymen  took  ofiT  their  hats, 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  passed  on.  The  old  man  stopped, 
kneeled,  and  bent  his  head  reverently,  while  his  white  hair  was 
stirred  by  the  breeze. 

" '  O  Lord !'  cried  I  in  my  heart, '  take  pity  on  this  soul,  and  if 
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thy  true  cross  is  still  unknown  to  him,  show  him,  I  beseech  thee, 
thy  salvation !' " — ^pp.  5-8. 

The  old  man's  ignorance  of  the  significance  of  the  OroBS 
is  concluded  or  suspected  from  his  stopping,  kneeling,  and 
saying  a  prayer  before  it.     One  would  think  the  fact  a  very 
good  proof  that  the  old  man  did  understand  the  significance 
of  the  Cross,  and  that  because  he  regarded  it  as  the  symbol 
of  man's  redemption  he  knelt  and  prayed  before  it    But 
these  Calvinistic  travelling  parsons  have  a  way  of  reason- 
ing of  their  own.     "But  how  many  souls  there  are  who  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  deceived  by 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  seek,  in  the  useless  and  dead  wood 
of  a  material  cross,  that  which  is  alone  found  in  this  all- 
powerful  Saviour,  who  died,  it  is  true,  on  the  accursed  tree, 
but  is  now  with  his  Father  in  glory."    Indeed  1  and  how 
many  are  they  ?  and  who  are  they  ?    The  intention  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Malan  is  undoubtedly  to  represent  that  Catholics 
confound  the  material  cross  with  Him  who  suffered  on 
it,  and  expect  salvation  from  the  wood,  not  from  Him 
who  was  nailed  to  it.    But  even  the  author  of  this  Tract  is 
himself  able  to  distinguish  between  the  wood  of  the  cross 
and  Him  who  was  crucified,  and  we  doubt  if  there  is  in  the 
whole  Calvinistic  world  a  single  individual  come  to  the  age 
of  reason  that  could  not  do  the  same  were  the  question 
fairly  presented.    How,  then,  pretend  that  Catholics  cannot 
or  do  not  ?    We  are,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  intelligent  and 
as  capable  of  making  the  distinction  as  they  are,  and  their 
quiet  assumption  of  being  able  to  make  distinctions  which 
we  cannot,  only  indicates  on  their  part  a  very  great  ignor- 
ance, both  of  themselves  and  of  us.   Why,  even  the  heathen 
never  fell  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  mistaking  the  material 
image  their  own  hands  had  carved,  or  moulded,  for  the  god 
it  was  intended  to  represent.    They  worshipped  the  image 
only  because  they  supposed  it  inhabited  by  the  numen  they 
adored.     How  long  will  men  give  currency  to  such  absnr- 
dities,  and  how  long  will  Protestants  remain  unthinking  and 
unreasoning  enough  to  be  imposed  on  by  them?  We  rever- 
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ence  the  Cross  as  the  symbol  of  man's  redemption,  but  we 
are  not  such  fools  as  to  confound  the  material  cross  with 
Him  who  expiated  on  it  our  transgression,  and  made  satis- 
faction to  divine  justice  for  our  sins.  The  simplest  Catholic 
that  ever  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  knows  that  it  is  not  the 
wood  that  avails,  and  that  it  is  only  the  God-man,  who  died 
on  the  cross,  that  saves.  We  reverence  the  cross  from  its 
relation  to  Him,  and  from  its  relation  to  our  salvation.  Tlie 
death  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  has  made  the  cross  for  ever 
honorable,  and  that  in  which  every  true  Christian  does  and 
must  glory.  It  recalls  the  passion  and  death  of  our  Lord  ; 
it  reminds  us  of  what  he  suffered  for  us;  at  what  price 
we  were  purchased,  and  it  brings  our  Saviour  fresh  before 
us,  pierced  in  his  hands,  his  feet,  his  side,  for  our  iniquities  ; 
brings  to  our  hearts  his  deep  humility,  his  obedience,  his 
eacriiice,  his  great  mercy,  and  his  infinite  charity, — 
things  which  we,  who  are  redeemed  by  his  blood,  are  none 
too  prompt  to  remember  with  all  the  aids  to  our  recollec- 
tion we  can  obtain. 

But  let  us  hear  our  traveller  a  little  farther : 

"  The  old  man  having  finished  his  prayer,  raised  his  venerable 
head,  and  leaning  his  hands  on  his  staff,  turned  cordially  to  me, 
and  asked  if  I  was  a  traveller,  and  if  I  came  from  a  distance. 

"  *  I  am  only  taking  a  ramble  among  the  mountains,'  replied  I. 

*  But  I  am  no  less  a  traveller,  for  we  are  all  journeying  towards 
eternity,  and  every  day  brings  us  nearer  our  journey's  end,' 

"  The  old  man  looked  at  me  silently,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  as 
to  what  manner  of  man  it  was  who  made  this  serious  answer ;  then 
sitting  down  on  the  grass  by  my  side,  he  said  with  a  little  reserve : 

*  Am  I  wrong  to  ask  you  what  religion  you  profess  V 

"  '  The  religion  of  Heaven,'  I  answered  quietly ;  *  that  which  the 
only  Son  of  God  himself  brought  us,  and  which  he  confirmed  for- 
ever, when  he  shed  his  precious  blood  on  a  cross  like  this.' 

"  The  interest  of  the  old  man  seemed  still  more  excited  by  this 
new  answer.  I  perceived  plainly  that  he  was  reflecting  on  what  he 
should  say  to  me,  and  that  many  thoughts  were  passing  through 
his  mind. 
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'* '  Allow  me  to  ask  you,'  said  he  at  last,  with  some  quickness, 
'  if  you  are  Roman  CatJiolic  or — Protestant.' 

*'*'  ^  I  only  know,'  I  answered  respectfully, '  one  name  under  hea- 
ven, which  has  been  given  men  whereby  they  can  be  saved.  T\m 
beautiful,  great  Name  is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
it  is  by  his  name  alone  that  I  call  myself     I  am  a  Christian.' 

"  These  words  embarrassed  my  questioner  a  little,  and  smiling 
as  one  who  was  afraid  of  acknowledging  a  mistake,  he  said :  *  I  also 
bear  this  name,  because  I  also  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Qirist 
has  saved  me,  by  dying  for  me  on  this  cross.  At  least,'  he  added 
humbly,  *  I  hope  so.* 

" '  A  hope  is  very  little,'  I  answered  gravely,  *  when  the  question 
is  one  of  life  or  death.  Uncertainty,  and  even  a  doubt  in  this  re- 
spect, is  a  very  serious  evil ;  for  we  know  not  from  one  moment 
to  another,  whether  we  have  time  left  to  seek  or  to  wait  for  assur- 
ance of  it.  And  what  a  terrible  answer  is  that  the  Bridegroom 
himself  makes  to  the  foolish  virgins  who  have  no  oil  in  their  lamps, 
when  he  says, '  The  door  is  closed,  depart  from  me,  for  I  never 
knew  you !' " — ^pp.  8-10. 

The  old  man  gives  the  true  answer :  "  I  also  bear  this 
name,  because  I  also  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
saved  me  by  dying  for  me  on  this  cross."  Only  he  really 
said  has  redeemed^  instead  of  has  saved  me,  for  redemption 
is  already  effected ;  but  salvation  is  in  the  world  to  come, 
as  we  may  infer  from  that  fact,  that  only  they  who  perse- 
vere unto  the  end  are  saved.  "  At  least,"  he  added,  **  I 
hope  BO."  Tlie  writer  makes  the  old  man  talk  nonsense. 
'^  I  believe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  saved  me,  at  least  I 
hope  so."  The  old  man  never  said  that,  for  we  do  not  hope 
for  that  which  is  already  effected,  but  for  that  which|  with 
regard  to  us,  is  still  future.  The  old  man  might  have 
said,  and  said  very  truly,  "  I  believe  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  redeemed  me,  and  I  hope  for  salvation  through  him," 
"  A  A(>pe,"  adds  the  traveller,  "  is  very  little,  when  the 
question  is  one  of  life  or  death.  Uncertainty,  and  even  a 
doubt  in  tliis  respect  is  a  very  serious  evil."  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  Christ  has  redeemed  me,  none  that 
he  has  given  me  all  tlie  means  of  salvation,  if  I  properly 
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use  them,  by  concurring  with  the  grace  given  to  me  and 
to  all  men  ;  but  that  I  shall  properly  use  them  and  finally 
be  saved,  is  to  me  only  a  matter  of  hope,  and  can  be  only 
hope  in  this  life,  since  the  fruition  is  not  here,  and  hence 
the  Apostle  tells  us,  now  in  this  life  "abideth   faith,  hope, 
charity."     Faith  excludes  doubt,  and  a  well-grounded  hope, 
though  not  certainty,  excludes  anxiety  and  perturbation. 
But  what  is  the  mighty  evil  in  our  remaining  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  be  finally  saved  or  not  ?  The  uncertainty 
implies  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  mercy  of 
&od,  or  the  suflBciency  of  divine  grace  ;  but  simply  a  doubt 
of  ourselves,  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  persevere  to 
the  end,  and  comply  with   all   the   requirements  of  the 
Gospel.     Self-distrust  is  more  consonant  to  the  Gospel  than 
self-conceit,  and  the  publican  who  smote  upon  his  breast, 
saying,  ^'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  went  down  jus- 
tified rather  than  the  self-complacent  Pharisee,  who  thanked 
Grod  that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  and  made  a  boast  of  his 
virtues.     It  is  an  evil  and  a  sin  to  despair  of  God's  mercy, 
but  it  is  no  less  an  evil,  and  no  less  a  sin,  to  presume  on  his 
mercy.     And  the  answer  of  the  bridegroom  will  be,  per- 
haps, even  more  terrible  to  him  who  has  never  allowed 
himself  to  doubt  his  final  acceptance,  and  been  all  along 
flattering  himself  that  he  was  perfectly  safe, — "  The  door 
is  closed  ;  depart  from  me,  for  I  never  knew  you."    We 
are  admonished  to  make  our  calling  and  election  sure,  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  St. 
Paul,  though  he  had  been  carried  in  his  ecstasy  to  the  third 
heaven,  plainly  intimates  that  it  was  still  possible  for  him 
to  become  a  castaway.    It  is  at  least  as  possible  that,  as 
well  satisfied  as  our  Calvinistic  friends  are  with  themselves, 
and  as  magisterial  as  is  the  wave  of  their  hand,  or  as  the  tone 
with  which  they  say  to  the  humble  Catholic,  "  Stand  by,  for 
I  am  holier  than  thou,"  they  may  find  in  the  end  that  their 
confidence  of  safety  is  only  a  sinful  self-assurance,  only  an 
unpardonable  arrogance,  or  a  miserable  self-delusion.  After 
all,  tender  consciences  among  Calvinists  are  very  far  from 
being  at  ease,  and  though  Calvinists  may  hold,  that  once  in 
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grace  always  in  grace,  and  that  the  elect  are  sure  to  be  saved, 
it  is  sometimes  more  than  they  can  do  to  persuade  themselves 
that  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  or  that  they  really 
have  once  been  in  grace  ;  and  the  number  of  timid  souls, 
we  would  say,  modest  souls,  who  among  Calvinists  are 
driven  to  despair,  and  even  to  insanity  by  the  fearful  doubt 
of  their  acceptance  is  by  no  means  small,  and  what  is  more 
deplorable  still,  these  are  decidedly  among  the  most  exem- 
plary and  least  un-Christlike  in  the  Calvinistic  ranks,  and 
those  who  have  far  less  reason  for  despair  than  those  who 
are  never  troubled,  and  take  it  for  certain  that  they  belong 
to  the  elect.     But  let  us  read  on. 

"  So  it  was  this  interesting  man  made  mo  see  how  ignorant  he 
still  was  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  that  the  gift  of  the  Father  in 
Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  revealed  to  him.  He  had  truly  pro- 
nounced the  beautiful  word,  salvation,  but  he  had  never  yet  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  it,  since  he  spoke  of  meriting  it,  as  if  his 
safety  had  been  a  benefit  it  was  necessary  to  gain  by  works  and 
efforts. 

''  I  wished  to  be  sure  that  such  was  his  opinion,  and  for  that 
reason  I  asked  him  if  he  hoped  he  was  approaching  the  desired  end, 
or  if  he  feared  he  was  still  distant  from  it. 

"  *  It  is  not  fitting  that  any  sinner  should  glorify  himself,'  he  re- 
plied humbly, '  and  to  me  less  than  any  one.  But  notwithstanding 
my  great  weakness,  may  I  not  hope  that  the  good  Grod  who  says 
of  himself  that  he  is  love,  will  have  pity  on  me,  on  my  ignorance, 
alas !  on  my  misery ;  and — shall  I  say  it  ?  that  he  will  accept  what 
I  have  been  able  to  do,  or  at  least  desired  to  do,  to  gain  his  favor?' 

'*  These  words  left  me  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  old  man.  His  confession  of  faith  was  unequivocaL  He  had 
just  declared  that  he  expected  pardon  for  his  sins,  and  an  inherit- 
ance in  Heaven,  as  a  recompense  for  his  works :  a  glorious  reoom- 
pense  it  is  true,  but  merited,  at  least  in  part,  by  a  succession  of 
works  or  of  sacrifices.  *  Well !'  perhaps  you  say,  reader,  *  was  he 
not  right  1  Does  it  not  become  the  sinner  to  seek  the  pardon  of 
God  ?  and  will  he  not  have  deserved  it,  when,  after  having  turned 
from  evil,  he  shall  by  his  good  conduct  repair  his  former  errors, 
and  go  forward  in  the  path  of  uprightness  ]     Would  God  be  more 
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inflexible  in  his  justice  than  men  in  theirs  ?  And  among  men  does 
not  he  who  ceases  to  do  evil,  and  learns  to  do  well,  obtain  grace  V 

"  Not  grace,  for  a  grace  is  not  deserved.  If,  then,  you  speak  of 
grace,  do  not  even  pronounce  the  word  merit,  at  least  not  to  say 
that  you  mean  by  that  a  salary,  or  a  reward ;  and  if  that  is  the 
meaning  you  give  it,  do  not  even  name  grace,  for  then  it  no  longer 
exists. 

^  A  gifl  is  no  longer  a  gifl  when  it  is  purchased,  and  a  benefit 
disappears  when  it  becomes  a  salary." — pp.  13-15. 

Perhaps  the  traveller  was  still  more  ignorant  of  the  grace 
of  God,  than  his  imaginary  old  man.  If,  as  we  must  sup- 
pose, the  author  intends  to  represent  in  the  old  man,  one 
instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  looking  for  salvation 
throngh  faith  and  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Church,  he  falls  into  a  few  rather  important  mistakes. 
No  Catholic  ever  speaks,  unless  loosely,  of  meriting  grace, 
for  grdtia  est  omnino  gratis^  is  always  gratuitous,  unmerited, 
a  free  gift ;  neither  does  any  one  speak  of  meriting  salva- 
tion by  his  own  works  and  efforts,  meaning  thereby,  works 
and  efforts  In  the  natural  order,  by  our  natural  light  and 
strength.  But  we  touch' here  one  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  reason 
why  we  have  always  been  so  careful  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  and  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  the  supernatural  in  the  Christian  sense  is  not  sim- 
ply a  power  or  influence  above  nature,  but  an  order  of  life 
and  immortality,  which,  though  in  some  respects,  running 
parallel  with  nature,  yet  lies  in  a  plane  above  nature,  and  to 
which  nature,  by  her  own  powers,  can  never  rise.  The  Prot- 
estant does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
really  recognize  the  supernatural  order  of  life  and  immor- 
tality, and  consequently,  whatever  he  may  say,  does  not 
recognize  any  such  thing  as  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth, 
— the  birth  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Christ.  In  order  to 
understand  what  Protestantism  really  is,  we  must  take 
the  reverse  of  what  Protestants  most  loudly  profess.  Prot- 
estantism from  first  to  last  is  a  delusion,  a  self-deception, 
which,  like  iniquity,  always  lies  unto  itself. 
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If  there  is  any  one  thing  Protestants  profess  to  hold,  it  is 
the  reality  of  the  new  birth,  and  if  there  is  any  thing  of 
which  they  profess  to  bo  well  assured,  it  is  that  they  them- 
selves have  been  bom  again,  or,  as  they  some  times  express 
it,  "  experienced  a  change  of  heart ;"  but  what  they  call  the 
new  birth  is  really  no  new  birth,  nay,  no  birth  at  all,  for  it 
is  no  introduction  into  a  new  order  of  life,  or  into  any 
order  of  life  above  that  of  our  natural  life.  All  Prot- 
estantism that  speaks  of  regeneration,  teaches  that  the  re- 
generate are  justified  forensically  only,  or  at  least,  they  are 
not  justified  because  intrinsically  just.  Both  Luther  and 
Calvin  teach  that  the  regenerate  sin,  every  breath  they  draw, 
and  therefore,  that,  intrinsically,  they  do  not  in  any  respect 
differ  from  the  unregenerate.  In  regard  to  the  law  they 
remain  in  themselves  the  same  as  before  experiencing  the 
so-called  change  of  heart.  They  are  in  themselves  sinners 
as  before,  and  arc  only  putatively  just.  In  their  case  God 
does  not  impute  sin,  does  not  count  their  sin  to  be  sin ; 
covers  it  with  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  con- 
ceals it  from  his  sight.  He  justifies  them  for  Christ^s  sake, 
that  is,  he  counts  or  reputes  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
their  righteousness,  and,  well  pleased  with  that,  he  pardons 
and  justifies  them,  without  its  being  really  theirs.  The 
justification  is  simply  forensic,  and  their  justice  as  theirs  is 
putative, — in  plain  terms,  a  legal  fiction.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  the  so-called  regenerate  are  not  regenerated,  are  not 
born  again,  are  not  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  trans- 
lated into  a  new  order  of  life,  or  the  kingdom  of  God's 
dear  Son.  Hence,  as  the  natural  cannot  merit  or  do  any 
thing  towards  meriting  the  supernatural,  the  Calvinist  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  himself  in  denying  all  merit 

Tlie  Calvinist  is  obliged  also  to  deny  all  merit,  and  all 
idea  of  recompense  or  reward,  because  he  holds  that  man's 
nature  is  totally  depraved.  Instead  of  retaining  the  Oath- 
olic  doctrine — that  man  by  the  fall  did  not  lose  any  of  hia 
natural  faculties,  or  undergo  any  positive  interior  cormp* 
tiou  of  his  nature,  but  simply  lost  the  grace  through  which 
he  was  constituted  or  established  in  a  state  of  justice,  or 
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what  is  technically  called  original  justice,  and  certain  gifts 
annexed  thereto,  which,  though  not  raising  man  above  the 
order  of  nature,  yet  are  not  his  due  as  pure  nature,  such  as 
exemption  from  pain,  sickness,  and  death,  the  subjection 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  the  appetites  and  passions  to  reason, 
&c.,  he  maintains  that  man  lost  his  natural  spiritual  facul- 
ties, and  became  corrupt  in  his  whole  nature,  alienated 
from  all  good,  incapable  of  thinking  a  good  thought  or  of 
performing  a  good  act,  and  bent  on  evil,  only  evil,  and 
that  continually.  He  does  not  mean  that  by  original  sin 
man  fell  back  into  a  state  of  pure  nature,  attenuated  by 
being  despoiled  of  original  justice,  and  therefore  incapable 
of  thinking  a  single  thought,  or  performing  a  single  act 
which  is  good  in  relation  to  the  supernatural  order,  or  our 
supernatural  destiny ;  but  that  he  became  incapable  of 
thinking  a  good  thought  or  of  performing  a  good  act  in  re- 
lation even  to  the  natural  order.  Hence  he  maintains,  and 
is  forced  to  maintain,  that  all  the  acts  of  unbelievers,  or  the 
unregenerate,  are  sins,  and  as  the  regeneration  he  asserts  is 
forensic,  not  intrinsic,  he  can,  of  course,  recognize  only  sin 
in  every  proper  human  act,  and  must  necessarily  deny  all 
idea  of  merit,  and  therefore  of  reward. 

But  the  Calvinist  forgets  that  where  there  can  be  no 
merit,  there  can  be  no  demerit,  and  where  there  is  no  re- 
ward there  can  be  no  punishment  Hence  his  doctrine, 
however  he  may  attempt  to  explain  it,  takes  man  entirely 
out  of  the  category  of  moral  beings,  and  denies  the  retri- 
butions of  eternity,  or  of  the  life  after  deaths  If  the  Cal- 
vinist were  to  hold  to  the  strict  logical  consequences  of  his 
doctrines,  he  would  be  excluded  from  testifying  in  our 
courts  of  law  on  the  same  principle  that  Atheists  are  ex- 
cluded, and  sometimes  Universalists,  that  is,  of  believing 
in  no  future  retribution.  If  the  Protestant  believed  in  the 
Bupematural  order  of  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
through  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  reality  of  the  new  birth  or 
regeneration,  he  would  find  no  difficulty  with  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  merit,  or  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  he  now  glories  in  denying. 
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Certainly,  St.  Paul  always  represents  the  Christian  as 
running  for  a  prize,  as  fighting  or  stru^ling  for  a  re- 
ward, and  he  tells  us  expressly,  as  the  Protestant  ver- 
sion has  it,  "  He  that  cometh  to  God,  must  believe  that 
he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  hira  ;"*  He  says  of  himself,  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the 
faith  ;  and  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  justice,  which 
the  Lord  the  just  judge  will  render  unto  me  at  that  day; 
and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  those  also,  who  love  his  com- 
ing."f  What  means  the  future  judgment,  if  there  be  no 
rewards  to  be  distributed  ?  What  means  our  Lord,  when 
he  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  to  one  of  these 
little  ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.''^  Or 
when,  in  bidding  us,  when  suffering  persecution  for  his 
sake  :  **  Be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven  ?"§  God  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil,  and 
reward  implies  merit,  desert.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  our  Lord  promises  to  reward  his  followers ;  he  promises 
to  reward  them  with  eternal  life,  with  a  crown  of  glory, 
that  fadeth  not  away,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Nothing, 
then,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Christian  can  perform 
works  that  through  the  grace  of  God  merit  eternal  life. 

The  Calvinist  falls  into  his  error  by  not  understanding 
the  Christian  economy  of  salvation.  We  suppose  him 
moved  with  the  strong  desire  not  to  rob  Christ  of  his  glory, 
or  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  Cross.  He  supposes,  or 
affects  to  suppose,  that  the  merit,  we,  as  Catholics,  attach 
to  good  works,  does  tend  to  rob  Christ  of  his  glory,  and 
really  implies,  that  the  way  of  the  cross  is  not  the  only* 
way  of  salvation.  Making  no  distinction  between  the  two 
orders,  he  understands  by  good  works  only  works  done  in 
the  natural  order,  from  natural  motives,  and  for  natural 
ends.    Now  to  pretend  that  works  of  this  sort,  even  though 

•  Heb.  xl  6.  7.     f  2  Tim.  iv.  7.8.     %  Matt  x.  42.     §  Luke,  vl  2S. 
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not  sinful,  or  even  good  in  relation  to  natural  beatitude, 
merit  de  condigno  or  even  de  congruo^  any  thing  in  relation 
to  eternal  salvation,  is  to  set  aside  the  cross,  and  to  rob 
Christ  of  his  glory.  But  when  we  Catholics  speak  of 
merit,  we  have  no  reference  to  works  of  this  sort,  but  sole 
reference  to  works  done  in  Christ,  from  the  infused  habit  of 
grace,  that  is,  from  a  supernatural  principle,  for  a  super- 
natural end.  These  are  not  works  done  out  of  Christ,  but 
in  Christ, — ^not  from  nature  alone,  but  from  grace  which 
flows  to  us  through  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Word-made- 
flesh,  or  the  God-Man,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
enabling  us  to  perform  acts  of  a  supernatural  value.  Their 
merit  flows  from  the  grace  freely  bestowed  on  us,  not  from 
us  regarded  as  standing  in  the  natural  order,  so  that  grace 
is  their  principle,  and  God,  in  crowning  us  with  eternal 
life,  does,  as  St.  Augustine  teaches,  but  crown  his  own 
gifts. 

The  diflBculty  of  the  Protestant  grows  out  of  his  not  un- 
derstanding that  God.  in  making  himself  man,  not  only  ex- 
piates man's  sin  in  his  cross  and  passion,  and  makes  full 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  but  founds  a  new  and  super- 
natural order  of  life — a  divine-human  life,  and  into  which 
we  must  be  born,  or  created  anew,  and  thus  live  the  life  he 
lives.  "As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  he  hath 
given  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself."  Therefore 
onr  Lord  says  to  his  disciples :  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also."  The  Christian  life  is  the  life  that  flows  from  the 
Word-made-flesh,  and  is  hid  in  Christ.  By  living  it  we  be- 
come united  to  him  as  our  head,  by  unity  of  life  members 
of  his  body,  and  through  him  members  of  one  another,  and, 
as  his  members,  suffer  with  him,  and  joy  with  him,  expiate 
in  him  our  sins,  and  share  in  the  merits  of  his  life,  his  obe- 
dience, his  cross,  and  passion,  as  we  hope  to  share  with  him 
in  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  The  foundation  or  source  of 
the  Christian  life  is  the  Incarnation,  and  we  live  it  only  in 
Christ  our  head,  or  in  being  united  to  him  as  living  membere 
of  his  body.  It  is  on  the  principle  that  the  life  of  the 
head  is  the  life  of  the  members,  and  that  what  is  done  or 
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suffered  by  the  head  is  done  or  suffered  by  the  members, 
that  Christ  redeems  and  saves  us.  But  when  united  to  him 
as  living  members,  he  living  in  us,  and  we  living  in  him, 
making  up  what  St.  Augustine  calls  the  complete  Christ, — 
totus  Chriatus^  we  live  in  his  life,  love  in  his  love,  and 
merit  in  his  merit.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can 
we  be  truly  said  to  be  saved  by  his  merits,  and  to  be  made 
just  in  his  justice,  sanctified  in  his  sanctity. 

Now,  as  prior  to  regeneration,  we  are  only  natural  men, 
we  cannot  live  the  divine-human  life,  we  have,  and  can 
have  no  communion  with  it,  and  therefore  have  practically 
no  part  or  lot  in  his  merits,  until  we  are  regenerated  or 
born  again.  Living  only  a  natural  life  we  can  merit  only 
a  natural  reward.  We  can  merit  nothing  in  relation  to 
eternal  life,  because  we  merit  in  that  relation  only  in  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  to  merit  in  his  merits,  we  must  be  in 
him.  Tliis  coming  into  union  with  him,  so  that  we  can  live 
his  life,  and  merit  in  his  merits,  is  regeneration  or  the  new 
birth.  It  is  a  spiritual  birth  by  which  we  are  born  into  the 
supernatural  order,  or  the  life  of  Christ,  as  by  our  natural 
birth  we  were  bom  into  the  natural  order,  or  made  a  living 
member  of  natural  humanity.  Regenerated,  or  bom  into 
the  Christian  order,  as  we  are  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
we  are  made  members  of  Christ's  body,  come  into  living 
union  with  our  head,  and  live  his  life,  the  life  begotten  in 
us  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Living  his  life,  we  are  one  with 
him,  and  therefore,  as  long  as  we  are  one  with  him,  merit 
in  his  merit.  As  the  whole  begins  and  ends  with  the  Word- 
made-flesh,  as  we  can  neither  create  ourselves  anew  in 
Christ,  nor  merit  any  thing  of  ourselves  in  the  supernatural 
order,  or  at  all,  save  in  him,  we  do  not  see  how  we  do  or  can 
rob  Christ  of  his  glory,  or  depart  from  the  way  of  the  croee. 
All  the  glory  is  in  asserting  the  merit  of  good  works  done 
in  him,  and  for  him.  All  the  merit  is  his,  for  it  is  only  in 
his  merit  we  merit,  as  it  is  only  in  his  life  we  live. 

The  Protestant  thinks  ho  honors  God  by  denying  all 
merit  to  man,  but  he  so  thinks  only  because  not  recognizing 
the  human-divine  life  of  our  Lord,  he  cannot  see  how  we 
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can  merit,  without  detracting  from  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
himself.     He  does  not  see  that  it  is  Christ,  who,  by  elevat- 
ing us  to  his  own  life  by  his  own  merit,  enables  us  to  merit, 
and  therefore,  that  our  merit  is  only  an  application  and  con- 
tinuation of  his,     "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing,"  he 
says;  but,  adds  St.  Paul,  ^'I  can  do  all  things  through- 
Christ  strengthening  me."     As  God   enhanced  his  own 
glory  by  creating  man  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  able  to 
acquire  merit  in  virtue  or  obedience,  so  Christ  enhances 
his  own  glory  by  preserving  us  free  agents  in  the  order  of 
grace,  and  thus  rendering  us  capable  of  meriting  through 
him  an  eternal  reward.     On  the  Protestant  scheme  there 
are  and  can  be  no  supernatural  virtues.    There  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  in  the  supernatural  order,  no  human  activity ; 
grace  operates  irresistibly,  and  man,  instead  of  concurring 
with  it,  cooperating  with  his  Saviour,  is  a  mere  passive  re- 
cipient of  salvation.     K  this  were  so,  we  might  say,  man 
undergoes  grace,  but  not  that  he  lives  it.    There  can,  then, 
be  no  life  of  grace,  and  it  matters  not  what  a  man  does. 
Let  him  do  his  best  as  a  natural  man,  it  can  avail  him  noth- 
ing :  his  best  acts  are  sins,  and  sufficient  to  damn  him  to  all 
the  pains  of  hell  for  ever :  let  the  man,  once  justified,  do  the 
worst  he  can,  it  harms  him  not,  for  once  in  grace  always  in 
grace,  and  to  the  justified  God  does  not  impute  sin,  how- 
ever grievously  they  may  transgress.     And  this  doctrine 
which  denies  all  human  virtue,  natural  or  supernatural, 
which  sends  men  to  hell  or  admits  them  into  heaven  with- 
out any  moral  merit  or  desert  on  their  part,  is  put  forth  as 
that  which  especially  honors  God  and  augments  the  glory 
of  his  Son,  our  Saviour. 

We  can  rob  the  Son  of  his  glory  only  by  asserting  the 
merit,  in  regard  to  eternal  life,  of  the  natural  virtues,  and 
open  heaven  to  all  well-behaved  heathens  who  have  never 
been  regenerated,  or  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear 
Son,  or  in  whom  the  new  life  has  never  been  begotten. 
But  that  no  Catholic,  who  knows  his  faith,  ever  does  or  can 
do.  We  must  be  begotten  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  made 
one  with  him  in  the  unity  of  his  human-divine  life,  or  we 
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can  have  no  hope  in  the  life  and  immortality  revealed  in 
the  Gospel.  But  once  so  united,  all  our  works,  proceeding 
from  his  meritorious  life  as  their  principle,  and  done  for 
him  as  their  end,  partake  of  his  merit,  and,  through  his  in- 
finite love,  are  meritorious  of  the  reward  of  heaven.  We 
'  can  then  render  all  the  natural  virtues  supernatural  and 
meritorious.  A  cup  of  cold  water,  given  to  a  child  from 
motives  of  supernatural  charity,  ensures  a  supernatural  re- 
ward. Patriotism,  which,  in  the  natural  order,  is  only  a 
natural  virtue,  the  Christian,  who  loves  and  serves  his 
country  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ's  sake,  raises  to  the  rank 
of  a  supernatural  virtue,  meriting  a  supernatural  reward. 
So  of  all  the  natural  virtues,  performed  from  Christ,  in  him, 
and  for  him,  they  are  all  elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  super- 
natural order. 

The  Calvinist  fails  to  recognize  the  Christian  order  of 
life,  by  failing  to  recognize  sacramental  grace  as  a  di- 
vinely infused  principle  of  action.  Regarding  the  grace 
of  regeneration  as  operating  forensically,  and  denying  it  to 
be  an  infused  virtue,  elevating  man  to  the  supernatural  or- 
der, and  regarding  man,  in  all  the  operations  of  grace,  as 
purely  passive,  as  acted  upon,  and  not  as  acting,  he  can 
recognize  in  man  no  principle  of  merit,  because  he  can  re- 
cognize in  him  no  virtue,  no  human  activity.  The  principle 
of  merit  in  man  is  not  nature;  it  is  not  something  bom 
with  us,  in  natural  generation,  but  it  is  grace  infused  into 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  supernaturalizes  our 
nature,  making  it,  what  theologians  call,  natura  deoata. 
This  grace  is  not  merited  by  our  works,  but  has  been  pur- 
chased for  us,  and  is  freely  given  us  by  our  Lord.  He  has 
merited  it,  not  we,  and  he  gives  it  to  us,  not  as  a  reward  of 
merit,  but  as  the  principle  of  merit  We  have  not  merited 
it,  but  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  perform  acts  meritorious  of 
eternal  life.  All  our  merit  flows  from  grace,  and  therefore 
has  its  first  cause  and  principle  in  the  merits  of  Christ. 
Hence,  he  says,  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing — and  it  is 
true.  We  can  do  nothing  without  grace, — sprayers,  alms- 
deeds,  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy  are  meritori- 
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0118  by  virtue  of  this  new  principle  of  life ;  but  as  this 
principle  is  grace  which  flows  from  the  God-man  through 
the  cross,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  asserting  their  merit,  we  no 
more  make  void  the  merits  of  Christ,  or  reject  the  cross, 
than  we  deny  the  creative  power  of  God  by  saying  he  has 
created  us  active  beings.  We  assert  no  merit  out  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  false  to  allege  that  we  put 
good  works  in  the  place  of  grace,  when  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  grace  we  can  perform  good  works.  According  to  the 
Catholic,  the  grace  of  regeneration  is  not  a  ipere  external 
and  transitory  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  infusion  of  an 
interior,  habitual,  and  permanent  principle  of  a  new  and 
higher  life,  and  therefore,  a  man  may  always  act  from 
grace  as  the  principle  of  supernatural  life,  as  he  acts  from 
natural  reason  and  affection,  as  the  principle  of  his  natural 
life,  and  the  merit  of  his  acts  done  from  grace  is  his  merit, 
because,  though  done  from  grace  and  for  grace,  they  are 
done  from  a  principle  made  his  by  the  infused  gift  of  God, 
and  also  by  the  assent  of  his  understanding  and  the  co- 
operation of  his  will,  through  grace  assisting.  If  the 
Calvinist  understood  the  sacramental  grace  he  denies,  and 
that,  flowing  from  the  cross  and  infused  into  us,  it  is  in  us 
the  principle  of  the  new  and  higher  life,  he  would  see  that 
we  defend,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  as  he  professes  to  do 
the  merits  of  Christ,  and  that  all  his  charges  against  us 
are  false  and  absurd.  In  simple  truth,  it  is  he  who  rejects 
the  Christian  economy  of  salvation,  not  the  Catholic. 

We  can  do  nothing  towards  our  salvation  till  we  are 
regenerated,  for  we  must  be  born  into  the  Christian  life 
before  we  can  live  it.  But  how  can  we  be  born  into  this 
life  ?  The  Calvinist  is  here  wholly  at  fault, — has  no  fixed 
and  regular  order  by  which  one  can  be  regenerated  or 
enter  into  this  life.  Confounding  regeneration  with  conver- 
sion or  change  of  disposition  and  affection,  he  recognizes 
no  human  activity  in  the  fact  of  turning  to  God  ;  he  com- 
pels the  sinner  to  await  the  moving  of  the  Spirit,  and  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  irresistible  grace  of  God.  Suppose 
the  man,  in  the  order  of  nature  alone,  to  be  fully  convinced 
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of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  order  of  life,  and  of  the  fact 
that  he  can  secure  heaven  only  by  living  it ;  how  is  he  to 
be  born  into  it  ?  He  can  do  nothing,  he  can  make  no  step 
in  advance,  but  must  wait  till  God  chooses  to  work  a  mirar 
cle  in  his  behalf.  Then,  again,  all  life  needs  sustentation, 
and  how  is  your  Galvinist  to  sustain  his  Christian  life, 
supposing  that  by  a  miracle  he  is  bom  into  it?  He  has  no 
answer  to  either  question.  God  is  wise,  and  works  by 
rule  and  measure;  all  his  works  are  perfect.  He  leaves 
nothing  unprovided  for.  He  sends  his  grace  to  excite, 
move,  and  aid  the  will  to  approach  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  in  which,  by  the  grace,  always  attached  to  the 
sacrament,  one  is  cleansed  from  his  sins,  and  introduced  into 
the  Christian  order  of  life,  and  united  by  the  living  bond 
of  charity  to  Christ  the  head.  Here  is  the  door  through 
which  whoever  will  may  enter  into  the  new  order  of  life, 
and  beccMne  a  member  of  Christ.  By  the  sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  he  who  will  may  iind  the  sustentation 
his  life  needs,  the  very  flesh  and  blood,  soul,  and  divinity 
of  our  Lord  himself,  and  in  that  of  Penance,  the  means  of 
recovering  the  life  lost,  of  being  reconciled  and  united  to 
God  anew  in  the  bonds  of  charity.  For  all  the  wants  of 
this  supernatural  life,  from  its  inception  here  to  its  expan- 
sion into  the  beatific  life  of  heaven,  God  provides  by  these 
and  the  other  sacraments,  which  are  not,  any  of  them, 
mere  rites  or  ceremonies,  but  real  channels  or  mediums  of 
grace.  All  is  preserved,  provided  for,  and  the  means  of 
being  born  again,  of  entering  into  life,  and  securing  heaven, 
are  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  man ;  and  while  all 
flows  from  God  and  honors  his  grace,  the  freedom  of  man 
and  the  merit  of  good  works  are  preserved  in  the  order  of 
grace  as  they  are  in  the  order  of  nature.  In  other  words, 
though  Jesus  Christ  is  the  First  Cause,  he  creates  man  a 
second  cause  in  the  order  of  grace,  as  he  originally  created 
him  a  second  cause  in  the  order  of  nature.  Hence,  a  man 
is  saved  by  grace,  yet  not  without  good  works ;  for  grace 
leaves  a  man  his  free  will,  at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes 
in  him  the  principle  of  merit 
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The  Rev.  C.  Malan  understands  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
in  his  blindness  rejects  it.     But  let  us  read  on : — 

"  The  old  man  had  not  yet  understood  me ;  he  did  not  see  his 
error ;  for  at  my  quejstion,  if  he  thought  the  pardon  of  sins  and 
life  eternal  was  a  free  gift  of  the  goodness  of  God,  he  answered  me 
without  hesitation : 

*' '  I  have  no  other  persuasion,  and  that  is  my  faith.  Certainly 
salvation  is  a  gift  of  God ;  and  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  be 
saved  otherwise  than  by  Him  who  died  upon  the  Cross.'  I  should 
have  been  surprised  to  find  this  inconsistency  in  a  man  whose  lan- 
guage and  manners  showed  a  mind  of  much  intelligence  and  culti- 
vation, if  I  had  not  perceived  in  what  he  said,  the  same  reasoning  I 
had  used  myself,  and  which  is  so^ften  used  by  Christians  in  our  day. 

"  In  truth,  if  we  ask  the  greater  part  of  those  who  profess  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  is  their  hope  of  eternal 
safety,  they  will  answer  almost,  without  exception,  that  they  expect 
the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  is  in 
order  to  acquire  it,  and  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  it,  at  least 
as  much  as  that  is  permitted  to  men,  that  they  frequent  churches, 
that  they  fulfill  the  duties  of  religion,  that  they  dispense  their  alms, 
and  that  they  abstain  from  all  wrong  conduct. 

"That  is  to  say — on  one  hand  they  use  the  words  Saviour, 
mercy,  free  pardon,  the  gift  of  heaven,  but  on  the  other  they  study 
to  merit  and  to  gain  by  themselves  this  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
this  unspeakable  happiness.  They  thus  imitate  the  folly  of  the 
released  debtor,  who  gloried  that  his  king,  in  person,  had  freed  him 
from  all  debt,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  hoarded  even  his  bread 
and  water,  lest,  said  he,  he  should  be  imprisoned,  if  he  did  not  pay 
all  himself. 

"  Such  was  the  error  of  the  old  man.  I  wished  to  show  it  to 
him ;  but  I  thought  if  he  could  first  declare  it  more  plainly,  the 
truth  would  afterwards  strike  him  with  greater  force, — a  necessary 
precaution  in  a  case  of  this  kind ;  for  if  one  shows  the  pupil,  in 
drawing,  the  beauty  of  a  model,  and  assists  him  in  copying  it, 
before  he  has  well  understood  the  faults  and  deformities  of  his 
own  design,  it  is  to  be  feared  he  may  afterwards  feel  some  regret 
at  having  destroyed  what  he  at  first  drew  with  so  much  satisfac* 
tion,  and  which  in  his  ^yes  compared  favorably  with  the  work  of 
his  master." — pp.  15-17. 

Vol.  I.— No.  I.  8 
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We  see  no  error  on  the  side  of  the  old  man  in  this. 
Salvation  implies  pardon  of  sin,  but  the  simple  pardon  of 
sin  is  not  all  that  is  meant  by  salvation,  becanse  the  end 
contemplated  by  the  Incarnation  is  not  simply  pardon  of 
sin,  or  the  reparation  of  the  damage  done  by  sin,  bnt  in 
pardoning  sin,  if  you  will,  the  elevation  of  man  to  a  new 
and  higher  order  of  life  than  that  in  which  he  was  created. 
The  error  is  on  the  part  of  the  Calvinist,  who  denies  this 
order  of  life,  and  fails  to  understand  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Catholic  does  not  understand  how  a  man,  come  to  the 
use  of  reason,  can  be  saved,  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  the  blessed,  even  though  he  has  been  bom  into 
the  new  life,  unless  he  lives  that  life,  and  elicits  the  acts  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  A  man  may  have  been  bom 
again,  may  be  a  Christian,  and  yet,  unless  he  lives  the 
Christian  life,  keeps  the  commandments,  and  does  whatever 
the  Gospel  requires  of  him,  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  joys  of  heaven,  or  be  finally  saved.  A  man  by  natural 
generation  is  ushered  into  natural  life,  but  he  is  not  entitled 
to  natural  beatitude,  unless  he  keeps  tlie  law  of  that  life. 
So  in  the  supernatural  order.  We  do  not  by  our  works 
attempt  to  do  what  Christ  has  done,  or  to  pay  the  debt  he 
has  paid  or  forgiven  us,  but  we  attempt  to  secure  to  our- 
selves the  benefits  of  what  he  has  done,  so  that  in  our  caae 
it  shall  not  turn  out  that  he  has  died  in  vain.  Thronghoat 
the  whole  Tract  we  find  this  same  fundamental  error  of 
Calvinism,  that  man  is  not  and  cannot  be,  in  the  order  of 
grace,  an  active  creature  or  second  cause;  and  this  comeB 
from  the  fact  that  Calvinism  denies  him  to  be  a  second 
cause  or  a  free  activity  even  in  the  natural  order.  Calvin- 
ism, under  one  aspect,  is  a  revival  of  ManichaBanism  or 
Oriental  Dualism,  and,  under  another,  simple  pantheisnL 
According  to  it,  under  the  latter  aspect,  all  our  actions  are 
simply  divine  operations,  and  modern  Transcendentalism, 
which  divinizes  all  our  natural  instincts,  and  identifies  even 
our  lusts  with  the  interior  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit| 
— ^a  doctrine  which  meets  us  in  nearly  every  contemporary 
novel  or  romance, — is  only  a  logical  development  of  Evan- 
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gelicalism,  of  Protestantism  as  tanght  by  Lnther  and  Calvin, 
and  refined  by  Edwards  and  those  of  our  New  England 
divines  who  have  followed  him. 
Bet  let  us  hear  our  tract-writer  still  farther : 

"  *  I  do  not  think  so,  either,'  I  answered.  *  But  what  I  wish  to 
ask  is,  whether  the  good  you  have  done,  either  secretly  or  in  behalf 
of  your  neighbor,  has  been  for  the  honor  of  religion,  to  show  your 
love  to  God  your  Saviour,  or  only  an  expression  of  your  desire  to 
gain  thus  the  favor  of  the  Eternal  One,  the  forgiveness  of  your 
sins,  and  finally  the  safety  of  your  soul  V 

^  My  question  addressed  itself  to  the  conscience  of  this  honest 
man.  He  pondered  over  it  some  minutes — then  answered  by  this 
acknowledgment :  '  I  perceive  that  a  man  thinks  of  himself,  when, 
in  doing  good,  he  seeks  the  reward  which  comes  from  Grod.  I  have 
fallen  into  this  error,  and  I  confess  your  remark  has  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me.  But  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  whether  to  do 
what  God  commands,  not  with  an  ostentatious  pride,  but  to  obtain 
one  day  the  approbation  of  heaven,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,"  is  not  right,  and  if  this  motive  is  not  the  one 
God  himself  wishes  us  to  have  V 

^  I  answered :  ^  As  long  as  I,  a  rebellious  soldier,  seek  to  be 
governed  by  the  commands  of  my  king,  for  fear  that  my  revolt 
will  conduct  me  to  death,  or  in  order  that  the  king,  at  last  perceiv- 
ing me  worthy,  may  give  me  his  favor,  however  modestly  or 
secretly  I  carry  out  my  resolutions  and  my  efforts,  I  am  always 
acting  for  myself,  and  only  work  for  my  own  safety.  The  law 
which  makes  me  act  is  that  of  constraint  and  not  that  of  liberty ; 
still  less  that  of  love ;  and  if  I  rise  and  go  forward,  it  is  because  two 
swords  drive  me,  namely,  these — fear  of  pain,  and  hope  of  reward.' 

"  Reader !  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  heart  of  man  to  understand 
this  concerning  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God !  We  per- 
ceive it  clearly  if  an  inferior  seeks  to  gain  the  favor  of  a  superior, 
and  we  call  every  token  of  submission  or  zeal  interested,  when 
actuated  by  such  a  motive.  But  when  we  are  speaking  of  the 
sinner  and  the  Eternal  One,  the  same  motives  change  their  appear- 
ance and  their  name:  and  we  say,  we  preach  and  we  publish, 
*  that  the  man  who  forsakes  his  vices,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the 
last  judgment,  that  he  who  dispenses  his  superfluous  wealth,  who 
gives  himself  to  strict  devotipns,  or  who  spends  his  life  in  penanoesi 
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in  order  to  blot  out  his  previous  faults  and  to  gain  heaven,  does  it 
for  love  of  God/  as  if  love  could  be  united  to  fear ;  as  if  he  loved 
any  one  but  himself. 

'*  The  old  man  felt  that  my  answer  contained  this  reproach,  for 
he  said  very  gravely  :  '  Sir,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  wish 
to  say  that  if  I  follow  my  religion  in  order  thus  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  God,  and  by  that  even  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  I  have 
acted  for  myself  and  not  at  all  for  God ;  and,  in  fact,  I  see  it  is  so, 
and  perhaps,  my  works,  when  deprived  of  all  ostentation,  have  had 
secretly  this  impure  character.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing,  and  I 
question  myself  if  a  single  man  exists  who  can  be  virtuous  other- 
wise than  by  this  motive— -of  interest.' 

"  ^  Do  you  not  think,'  I  answered,  *  that  if  it  please  the  king  to 
remit  my  faults,  by  a  pardon  full  and  complete,  I  should  have  the 
certainty  that  the  law  can  no  longer  touch  me ;  and  that  from  this 
moment  my  obedience  would  flow  from  quite  a  diifcrent  source 
from  that  which  produced  it  before  he  had  granted  me  mercy  V  " — 
pp.  18-21. 

Tlie  Tract  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  our  good 
deeds  should  be  done  for  God,  propter  Deum^  as  their  last 
end,  but  its  author  forgets  that  no  act  can  be  done  for  God  as 
final  cause,  unless  it  is  done  from  him  as  iirst  cause;  so  no 
act  can  be  done  for  the  God-man,  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
unless  we  are  united  to  him  as  the  iirst  cause,  or  fountain  of 
life  in  us.  We  cannot  act  for  him  as  our  end,  unless  wo 
act  from  him  as  our  beginning.  To  tell  a  man,  not  regen- 
erated, that  his  acts  are  not  Christian  virtues,  because  not 
done  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to  talk  without  know- 
ing well  what  one  says.  They  are  not  virtues  in  the  supers 
natural  order,  not  solely  because  they  are  not  referred  to 
him  as  their  last  end,  but  because  they  do  not  proceed 
from  him  as  their  principle.  Proceeding  only  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  life  as  their  terminus  a  quo^  they  cannot 
reach  a  supernatural  end  or  tenninics  ad  quern.  You  must 
first  elevate  your  agent  to  the  plane  of  the  supernatural 
end,  before  it  is  possible  for  him  to  act  to  or  for  such  an 
end.  Here  is  a  point  the  Calvinist  overlooks,  or  fails  to 
meet,  in  his  doctrine  of  regeneration,  because,  according  to 
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his  doctrine,  the  grace  that  regenerates  does  not  lift  man 
ont  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  become  in  him  a  superna- 
tural principle  of  action  ;  it  simply  conveys  to  him  an  as- 
surance of  forensic  pardon,  and  acceptance,  but  leaves 
him,  as  to  the  principle  from  which  he  acts,  a  mere  natural 
man  as  he  was  before.  The  man,  should  he  refer  all  his 
acts  to  God,  could  refer  them  to  hiiri  only  as  the  author  and 
end  of  nature,  and,  consequently,  would  only  fulfil  the  law 
of  nature,  without  performing  any  supernatural  or  strictly 
Christian  virtue.  The  objection  the  Tract  makes  to  the 
old  man,  then,  can  be  got  over  only  on  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  infused  grace  as  the  principle  of  a  new  and  super- 
natural life, — a  doctrine  the  author  of  the  Tract  denies. 

The  author,  in  consequence  of  his  bad  philosophy,  and 
worse  theology,  can  see  no  virtue  in  acts  done  from  a  hope 
of  reward.  He  does  not  see  that  the  hope  of  reward  in  the 
Christian  is  the  hope  of  possessing  God  as  our  supreme 
good,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  includes  a  love  of  God. 
Acts  done  from  the  simple  hope  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven, 
or  simple  fear  of  the  torments  of  hell,  though  they  dispose 
to  virtue,  are  not  themselves  perfect  Christian  virtues.  But 
to  hope  for  heaven  in  God,  or  to  fear  hell  because  it  is 
alienation  from  God,  and  loss  of  God  as  our  supreme  good, 
is  a  hope  or  a  fear  that  has  its  principle  only  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  therefore  is  a  virtue,  as  St.  Paul  teaches,  when 
he  says,  "  Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."*  Our  author  cannot, 
however,  on  his  doctrine,  regard  hope  as  a  superaatural 
or  Christian  virtue,  because  he  recognizes  no  infused  grace 
in  man,  which  is  the  principle  of  supernatural  virtue. 
Hope  with  him  is  simply  the  hope  of  happiness,  and  fear 
is  simply  the  dread  of  pain,  in  which  God,  instead  of  being 
honored,  is  dishonored,  because  he  holds  all  acts  done 
out  of  grace  are  sins, — a  doctrine  we  certainly  do  not 
accept.  But  suppose  the  man  elevated  by  indwelling  grace 
to  the  supernatural  order,  that  is,  brought  into  living  union 

♦  1  Cor.  xiSl  13. 
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with  Christ  his  head.  Suppose  that  he  hopes  to  possess 
him,  to  be  one  witli  him,  because  he  is  his  supreme  good, 
and  that  he  fears  hell  because  hell  is  the  utter  loss  of  tliat 
good,  you  must  concede  that  both  his  hope  and  his  fear  are 
virtuous,  for  tliey  both  proceed  from  grace,  the  root  of 
charity,  as  their  principle,  and,  proceeding  from  it,  neces- 
sarily partake  of  its  nature.  Hope  loves  and  desires  God, 
because  he  is  our  supreme  God.  In  it,  we  no  doubt  have 
this  much  of  interestedness,  that  it  is  as  our  good  we  desire 
him,  but  we  have  also  this  much  of  disinterestedness,  that  in 
it  we  desire  our  good  in  him,  and  in  him  only.  It  is  then 
a  virtue,  though  not  so  high  or  so  perfect  a  virtue  as  charity, 
which  loves  God  because  he  is  not  only  our  supreme  good, 
but  because  he  is  the  supreme  good  in  itself.  Yet  love  it- 
self is  not  absolutely  disinterested  under  all  its  phases.  Its 
real  nature  is  to  unify,  to  make  one,  the  lover  and  the  be- 
loved. If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  lover  would  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  beloved,  he  would,  on  the  other,  take  the  be- 
loved wholly  up  into  himself.  So  charity  would  give  all  to 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  wholly  possess  him, — 
have,  so  to  speak,  all  of  God.  Hence  God  gives,  in  the  Incar- 
nation, all  to  man  that  can  be  given,  and  in  return  asks  man 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  him. 


Abt.  VL — Mary  Lee^  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland.  By  Paul 
Feppebqrass,  Esq.  Baltimore  :  Kelly,  Hedian  and  Piet, 
1860.     12mo.    pp.  391. 

Who  Mr.  Paul  Peppergrass  is  the  Catholic  public  already 
know.  They  know  him  as  the  author  of  Shandy  Mag\dre^  and 
the  SjHiewife^  both  of  which  have  had  their  admirers.  Maary 
Lee^  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland^  his  last  work,  was  originally 
published  in  The  Metropolitan^  and  is  now  collected  and 
published  in  a  neat  volume,  carefully  revised,  and  consider- 
ably changed  by  the  author.    It  is  not  precisely  to  our  taste, 
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but  it  is,  in  its  way,  a  work  of  merit,  and  indicates  both 
genius  and  ability  on  the  part  of  its  distinguished  author. 
It  would,  however,  have  come  before  us  with  better  grace 
if  it  had  been  written  by  an  Irishman  in  Ireland  instead  of 
by  an  Irishman  in  America.  We  should  tliink  it  in  very  bad 
taste,  to  say  the  least,  for  an  American  to  emigrate  to  Ire- 
land, choose  that  country  for  his  home,  and  to  write  and 
publish  a  novel,  called,  say,  Bridget  Flynn^  or  Paddy  in 
America^  designed  to  show  up  the  Irish  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  Irish  would  hardly  thank  him  for  so  doing,  or 
regard  him  as  treating  his  adopted  countrymen  with  the 
consideration  and  respect  due  them.  We  know  no  reason 
why  an  Irishman  migrating  to  this  country,  and  making  it 
liis  home,  should  take  greater  liberties  with  us  than  his 
countrymen  would  be  willing  an  American  settled  in  Ire- 
land should  take  with  them.  But  tliis  is  a  small  niatter ; 
for  if  what  is  written  is  true  and  just,  it  should  be  accepted 
without  any  one  troubling  himself  with  the  question  by 
whom  or  where  it  is  written  or  published. 

Tlie  author  is  an  Irishman,  bred  and  born  in  Ireland,  and 
ought  to  know  his  countrymen  far  better  than  we ;  but, 
though  he  undoubtedly  seizes  certain  salient  features  of 
their  character,  he  must  forgive  us  if  we  say  his  estimate  of 
them,  as  we  collect  it  from  the  characters  introduced  into 
his  book,  is  far  below  ours.  His  book  strikes  us,  as  far  as 
we  have  known  them,  to  be  a  caricature,  we  had  almost 
said,  libel  of  the  Irish  national  character.  The  Irish,  in  spite 
of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor  in  this  coun- 
try, are  far  more  worthy  of  our  love  and  esteem  than  they 
are  as  they  appear  in  the  pages  of  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq. ; 
and  if  he  be  really  just  to  them,  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Dr.  Henshaw,  near  the  close  of  the  book,  are 
none  too  severe  : — 

" '  He's  not  the  only  one,'  said  Dr.  Henshaw,  coming  up  be- 
hind, *  has  seen  enough  of  Ireland.  My  own  expaireance  of  the 
country  is  vary  short,  but  I  think  I've  seen  plenty  to  know  it's 
rather  a  hard  place  for  strangers  who  are  fond  of  their  comforts.' 
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"*You  must  matriculate,  doctor,'  said  Father  John,  good- 
humoredly.' 

" '  Matriculate !' 

"  *  Certainly.     And  after  that  you'll  feel  quite  at  home.' 

"  *  Humph !'  ejaculated  the  doctor.  *  My  matriculation  then — 
as  you  call  it — is  ended,  for  I  leave  to-morrow.' 

" '  To-morrow  !'  repeated  the  captain ;  '  nonsense !  By  the 
Lord  Harry,  my  dear  fellow,  you'll  do  no  such  thing.' 

" '  To-morrow,  sir,  at  daybreak  ;  you  may  rest  assured  of  it.' 

"  *  What !  and  Mary  Lee  to  be  married  to-night,  and  Uncle 
Jerry  to  dance  at  the  wedding !  you  mustn't  think  of  it.' 

"  *  I've  made  up  my  mind,  captain.' 

"  *  But  Kate — you  know  Kate  has  an  apology  to  make  about 
that  quarrel  you've  had.  She'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't 
come  with  us  to  Castle  Gregory.' 

*'  *  No,  sir,  I've  been  once  at  Castle  Gregory,  and  that  I  think  is 
quite  enough  for  me.  I  thank  you,  captain,  however,  for  your 
proffered  hospcetality.' 

"'But,  my  dear  sir,'  urged  the  captain,  'I  should  feel  very- 
sorry  to  have  you  leave  with  bad  impressions  of  the  country.' 

" '  Humph !'  said  the  doctor,  in  reply,  *  I'm  vary  much  inclined 
to  think,  if  I  remained  longer,  they  would  grow  worse.' 

" '  Worse !' 

"*Ay,  sir,  worse.  Here's  abduction,  robbery,  forgery,  riot, 
and  murder,  all  in  a  single  week.  Good  Heavens!  Sir,  there's 
not  such  another  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  what  makes 
its  condition  the  more  deplorable  is,  that  its  religion  is  no  longer 
able  to  redeem  it.' 

"  *  Its  religion  !'  said  the  priest. 

" '  Yes,  sir ;  there's  not  even  the  ghost  of  your  old  Katholeeoity 
remaining.     No,  sir ;  what's  left  is  but  syllabub  and  water  grueL' 

"  *  I'm  sorry  you  think  so.' 

"  *  And  so  am  I  too,  sir.  But  so  it  is — ^between  your  deeviltry 
and  your  Katholeecity,  I  have  had  enough  of  Ireland.  Good-by, 
gentlemen,  good-by !'  and  the  doctor,  having  taken  his  leave  of 
the  party,  thrust  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  wended  his  way  slowly  to  the  village  inn." — pp.  386, 387. 

Tlie  Irish  are,  no  doubt,  impulsive,  imaginative,  with 
whom  sentiment  and  affection,  as  with  most  people,  IiETe 
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more  weight  than  logic;  they  love  fun  and  frolic,  and 
abound  in  both  smiles  and  teara,  but  we  have  entirely  mis- 
taken their  character,  if  they  do  not  act  far  more  from  prin- 
ciple and  less  from  mere  impulse,  and  if  they  are  not  a  far 
more  sedate  and  self-sustained  people  than  our  author  rep- 
resents them.  Indeed,  none  of  the  Irish  writers  of  fiction 
seem  to  us  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Irish  character,  not  even 
Gerald  Griffin.  The  best  of  thorn  fail  to  catch  the  heroic 
element  of  the  Irish  nature,  or  to  bring  out  its  poetry. 
The  Irish  are,  as  they  represent  them,  a  mixture  of  the  as- 
cetic and  the  rowdy,  the  saint  and  the  rapparee,  great  in  a 
row,  intractable  and  treacherous  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  nationality.  Tlie  pictures  of  Irish  life  and  character 
in  Banim,  Carleton,  Lever,  Lover,  and  even  our  author,  make 
us  weep  over  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people,  excite  our 
pity,  but  rarely  win  our  love  or  respect.  As  we  read  these 
autliors,  we  feel  that,  say  what  they  will  against  the  Eng- 
lish, Irishmen  deserve  the  credit  of  being  the  woret  enemies 
of  Ireland.  They  present  us  black-hearted  villains  and  cold- 
blooded criminals  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  match 
among  any  other  people ;  and  they  seldom  fail  to  represent 
the  Irish  fis  regarding  as  simple  venial  offences,  or  no  of- 
fences at  all,  things  which  other  nations  usually  regard  as 
great  sins  or  grave  crimes.  We  confess,  that  we  do  not 
trust  these  authore,  and  we  look  upon  their  pictures  of  Irish 
life,  manners,  and  society,  as  coarse  caricatures,  almost  as 
gross  libels.  TJiey  are  untrue,  and  do  more  to  degrade  the 
L'ish  in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  than 
could  be  done  by  a  thousand  such  journals  as  The  Times. 
No  people  have  suffered  so  much  from  their  own  national 
writers,  and  they  actually  appear  to  better  advantage  in 
foreign  than  in  native  authors,  who  seem,  in  striving  to  ex- 
alt their  countrymen,  to  succeed  only  in  writing  them 
down. 

Now  this  is  a  phenomenon  we  should  like  to  see  ex- 
plained. The  Irish  people  seem  to  us,  if  not  all  that  some 
of  their  writers  would  have  us  believe,  to  be  inferior  to  no 
people  in  the  world,  in  genuine  mother  wit,  quickness  of 
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parts,  sagacity,  shrewdness,  intelligence,  religion,  virtue, 
intellectual  capacity,  bravery,  and  true  heroism.  Tliey 
furnish  more  than  their  quota  of  the  best  soldiers  and 
officei-s,  the  first  orators  and  statesmen,  authors,  journalists, 
and  artists  in  the  English-speaking  world.  They  very 
nearly  control  the  press  and  the  politics  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  descendants  of  their  exiles  are  honorably  distin- 
guished in  Spain,  France, -and  Austria.  They  are  more 
imaginative,  more  genial,  more  brilliant,  more  poetic  than 
the  Scotch  or  English,  and  have  no  less  romance  in  their 
hearts  or  in  their  history ;  and  yet  in  the  pages  of  their 
own  national  writere  they  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
English  in  the  pages  of  English,  or  the  Scotch  in  the  pagee 
of  Scottish,  national  writers.  Why  is  this  ?  Why  is  it  that 
Irish  fiction  almost  uniforntly  paints  the  Irish  hero  as  a 
rollicking,  hard-drinking,  fighting,  blundering,  devil-may- 
care,  though,  perhaps,  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  the  Irish 
people  without  manliness  or  dignity,  as  compounded  of  fine 
sentiments  and  atrocious  deeds,  tenderness  and  ferocity, 
servility  and  independence,  suspiciousness  and  confidence, 
fidelity  and  treachery,  obedience  and  rebellion,  bravery  in 
a  row  or  faction  fight,  and  cowardice  and  imbecility  in  the 
national  cause  ?  Is  it  that  we  do  not  rightly  understand  the 
Irish  national  writers,  and  that  they  make  an  entirely  diflfeiv 
ent  impression  on  us  from  that  which  they  make  on  their  own 
countrymen  ?  Is  it  that  in  the  low  and  base  qualities  they 
ascribe  to  them,  or  in  the  villains  and  criminals  they  pre- 
sent, they  draw  on  their  imaginations  alone,  and  so  overdo 
the  matter,  as  do  all  who  have  not  experience  or  knowledge 
for  their  guide  ?  We  sometimes  think  these  writers  owe 
their  popularity  to  the  very  innocence  of  their  country- 
men, and  to  the  fact,  that  they  make  their  appeal  not  to 
their  experience,  but  to  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  to 
tlieir  fondness  for  fun  and  practical  jokes.  Probably  the 
greatest  practical  joke  possible  would  be  to  take  their  pic- 
tures as  faithful  pictures  of  Irish  society.  We  can  explain 
the  fact,  only  by  supposing  that  these  writers  address  them- 
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selves  to  one  or  two  traits  in  the  Irish  character,  and 
neglect  its  deeper  and  nobler  elements. 

However  this  may  be,  we  tell  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq., 
that  we  do  not  trust  his  account  of  his  own  countrymen, 
save  in  mere  external  and  local  coloring.  There  may 
be  such  characters  in  Ireland  as  he  draws — characters 
which  you  cannot  respect,  though  often  such  as  you  cannot 
help  liking,  much  against  your  will.  There  are  deeper, 
stronger,  nobler,  and  more  manly  elements  in  the  Irish 
character  than  he  draws  forth,  and  the  Irish,  when  thor- 
oughly understood,  present  as  much  to  respect  as  to  love 
and  admire.  To  give  them  credit  only  for  mere  shrewdness, 
cunning,  practical  jokes,  buffooneiy,  and  revengefulness, 
even  though  mingled  with  many  generous  impulses,  is 
to  do  them  gross  injustice,  and  to  degrade  them  from  the 
high  rank  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Tlie 
great  fault  we  find  with  our  author  and  the  class  of  writers 
to  which  he  belongs,  is  not  that  he  and  they  give  the  Irish 
more,  but  far  less  than  they  deserve,  that  instead  of  pre- 
senting the  better  side  and  nobler  elements  of  their  charac- 
ter, they  seize  upon  its  darker' side,  its  lighter  traits,  or  its 
defects  even,  and  exaggerate  and  caricature  them,  till  the 
real  likeness  almost  wholly  disappears.  We  wish  some 
Irish  Walter  Scott  would  make  his  appearance  and  give  to 
the  genial,  and  warm-hearted,  and,  we  add,  brave  and 
heroic  Irish  people,  their  true  interpretation  in  English 
literature. 

We  hope  Mr.  Peppergrass  is  a  good  enough  patriot  to 
forgive  us  these  criticisms  on  his  delineation  of  Irish 
character,  and  the  frank  expression  of  our  opinion,  tliat  his 
countrymen  are  far  better  than  he  paints  them.  We  think 
better  of  them  than  he  does,  although  we  have  never  been, 
and  are  not  blind  to  their  faults,  for  no  people  are  ever 
faultless.  Our  strictures  do  not,  however,  extend  to  all  the 
characters  in  the  book  before  us.  Mary  Lee  is  a  sweet, 
charming  girl,  but  is  kept  too  much  out  of  sight.  We  hear 
much  of  her,  but  hardly  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful 
face  and  lovely  form.     Kate  Petersham  is  a  glorious  crea- 
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ture,  full  of  life  and  mischief,  tender  and  affectionate,  leal- 
hearted  and  true,  but  the  author  has  judged  wisely  not  to 
marry  her ;  for  a  young  lady  who  prides  herself  on  sailing  a 
boat,  or  riding  a  steeple  chase,  "  with  the  best  blood  in  the 
county,"  is  not  precisely  the  woman  a  quiet  man  would 
take  for  his  wife.  Uncle  Jerry  is  generous,  even  to  a  fault, 
but  unmanned  by  disappointed  affection.  The  priest, 
Father  John,  is  very  well,  but  nothing  very  remarkable 
one  way  or  another.  Captain  Petersham  is  a  good-hearted, 
whole-souled  fellow,  full  of  good  impulses,  and  full  also  of 
inconsistencies,  free  from  all  malice,  with  his  heart  in  the 
right  place ;  constantly  offending  and  apologizing ;  one 
whom  you  cannot  respect  much,  but  cannot  help  liking. 
He  is  not  a  very  loyal  magistrate. 

The  Yankee,  Mr.  Ephraim  C.  B.  Weeks,  is,  of  course,  a 
cool,  calculating  villain,  with  a  great  contempt  for  the 
Irish,  and  a  liigh  opinion  of  his  own  country  as  well  as  of 
his  own  ability  and  acuteness,  who  visits  Ireland  on  a  matri- 
monial speculation,  in  which  he  also,  of  course,  fails.  Paddy 
proves  too  sharp  for  Jonathan,  who  is  unable  to  stand 
before  even  an  Irish  goat,  or  to  manage  even  an  Irish  pony. 
We  see  in  the  exigencies  of  the  story,  no  great  necessity 
for  introducing  a  Yankee  at  all.  An  Irish  adventurer 
might  have  played  the  part  assigned  him  just  as  well,  and 
in  real  villany  his  Irish  cousin,  Hardwrinkle,  far  surpassed 
him.  The  only  motive  for  introducing  him  was  to  show 
up  a  live  Yankee,  and  the  universal  Yankee  nation.  In 
this  the  author  is  not  entirely  successful.  Abroad,  the  term 
Yankee  designates  any  white  native  born  citizen  of  the 
United  States ;  at  home  it  designates  only  a  white  native 
of  one  or  another  of  the  six  New  England  States.  It  does 
not  appear  in  which  of  the  two  senses  the  author  takes  the 
term.  Weeks  is  represented  as  a  merchant,  and  a  native 
of  Connecticut;  but  he  is  also  represented  as  a  Virginia 
slaveholder,  and  as  an  overseer  on  a  Virginia  plantation,  and 
nigger-driver.  We  cannot  very  well  reconcile  these  several 
characters  in  the  same  person.  Weeks  is  too  low  and 
vulgar  in  his  language  and  pronunciation  for  any  one  of 
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the  characters  assigned  him.     His  vulgarisms  are  such  as 
are  heard  only  from  the  very  coarsest  country  bumbkin, 
and  some  of  them  are  never  heard  from  any  one  born  and 
brought  up  in  Connecticut.     Any  man  who  knows  well  the 
United  States,  can  easily  tell  to  which  State  any  native 
American  he  meets  belongs,  from  his  provincialisms  and 
intonation.    The  intonation  of  Weeks  belongs  to  Maine,  his 
religion  to  Massachusetts,  his  notions  of  trade  to  Connecti- 
cut, and  his  provincialisms  in  part  to  the  South  and  West. 
Weeks  says  he  was  raised  in  Connecticut ;  but  that  is  not  a 
Connecticut  locution.    They  say  at  the  South  and  West, 
"I   was   raised,"   but  if  ever  in   New   England   it   is   a 
neologism.    The  educated  classes,  and  nearly  all  are  edu- 
cated in  New  England,  say  "  I  was  brought  up."     In  New 
England  they  raise  stock,  rye,  corn,  potatoes,  &c.,  but  they 
hring  up  children.     The  country  people  in  our  younger 
days,  sometimes  said,  in  the  same  sense, ''  I  \\2&fetclied  up^^ 
and  now  and  then  one  would  say,  "I  was  hroughten  up^ 
Moreover,  the  author  makes  Sambo,  who  had  been  a  slave, 
call  Weeks,  *'  Massa  Charles,"  which  indicates  that  Weeks 
had  been  Sambo's  master,  or* his  master's  son,  otherwise 
Sambo  would  not  have  called  him  by  his  Christian  name. 
No  American  can  possibly  locate  Weeks,  and  there  is  no 
one,  who  know,  the  country  well,  who  would  not  pronounce 
him  an  impossible  Yankee,  in  either  sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  much  a  foreigner  as  the  celebrated  Sam  Slick  himself, — 
a  pleasant  creation  enough,  but  no  Yankee   in   character 
or  dialect,  though  possibly,  for  aught  we  know,  a  genuine 
Blue-nose.     Taken  as  a  representative  character.  Weeks 
represents  no  national  character  we  ever  heard  of;  and 
taken  as  an  individual,  representing  only  himself,  he  may 
be  a  "  Yankee  in  Ireland,"  but  not  in  America.     Ephraim 
has,  we  admit,  certain  American  features,  and  some  few 
exaggerated  American  notions,  but  he  was  never  born  or 
brought  up  in  Yankee  land.     Had  ho  been  a  true  Yankee 
he  would  never  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  at  the  moment  he  was  trying  to  get  him  an  Irish 
wife,  or  have  given  Else  Curley  four  hundred  dollars  for 
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charms  and  love  philters.  He  would  have  been  too  ctUe 
and  too  close  for  that.  If  the  author  fails  as  much  in  his 
Irishman  as  in  his  Yankee,  he  is  wholly  untrustworthy. 

In  the  work,  as  originally  published  in  the  Metropclitan^ 
we  had  another  Yankee,  Dr.  Horseman,  who  in  this  edition, 
we  regret  to  see,  is  converted  into  a  Scotsman,  Dr.  Hen- 
shaw,  and  from  a  Yankee  to  a  Scotch  reviewer.  The  change 
is  no  improvement,  and  mars  the  artistic  merit  of  the  book. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  introducing  Dr.  Henshaw  at 
all,  and  the  worthy  doctor  is  only  an  intruder.     Who  was 
intended  to  be  shown  up  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Horseman 
was  no  secret,  and  the  motive  for  showing  him  up  was 
obvious  enough.    Tlie  editor  of  this  Jieview  had  the  honor 
to  sit  for  Dr.  Horseman,  and  though  the  limner  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  a  very  good  likeness,  he  nevertheless,  by 
means  of  certain  labels,  contrived  to  let  the  public  know 
whom  he  intended  to  represent.      There  were,  also,  two 
or  three  points  of  actual  resemblance  between  the  editor 
and  Dr.  Horseman.     Dr.  Horseman  chewed  tobacco,  and 
the  editor  sometimes,  also,  chews  the  "  weed ;"  Dr.  Horse- 
man wore  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and  the  editor  also  wears 
gold-bowed  spectacles;  Dr.  Horseman  spoke  in  a  gruff, 
harsh  voice,  and  the  editor's  voice  is  said  to  be  a  deep  bass, 
and  not  very  musical.    Tliese  three  points  served  to  ident- 
ify  the  original,  especially  since  it  was  added   that  the 
picture  was  the  portrait  of  a  Yankee  Catholic  reviewer, 
there   being  but  one  such  reviewer  in  the  world.     The 
motive  also  was  plain.    Tlie  author  felt  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  reviewer's  handling  of  his  previous  works,    and 
wished,  no  doubt,  to  pay  him  off  somewhat  as  Byron  did 
his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  He  also  wished 
to  rebuke  the  editor's  indiscreet  zeal  and  earnestness  in  in- 
sisting on  the  doctrine  that,  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation, — a  doctrine   quite  incompatible  with   the  false 
liberalism  some  Catholics  affect,  and  finally,  to  prejudice 
him  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  minds  of  Irish  Catholics. 
Now  here  were  motives  enough,  and  fair  motives  enough 
too.    An  author  has  the  right  to  show  up  his  reviewer,  if 
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he  can,  to  rebuke  indiscreet  zeal  and  misdirected  earnestness, 
and  to  warn  his  coiinti-ymen  against  one  whom  he  regards 
as  their  enemy.  Mr.  Peppergrass  did  it  in  Dr.  Horseman 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  really  made  one  or  two  good  hits, 
which  we  have  enjoyed,  and  said  one  or  two  things,  though 
in  rather  an  ungracious  tone,  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
profit  by. 

Now  by  changing  Dr.  Horseman  into  Dr.  Henshaw,  the 
Yankee  into  a  Scotch  reviewer,  the  appropriateness  of 
this  part  of  Mary  Lee  disappears,  and  the  author's  satire 
loses  its  edge.  Except  to  those  who  remember  Dr.  Horse- 
man, Dr.  Henshaw  is  nobody,  serves  no  purpose,  and  has 
DO  right  to  be  among  the  dramat^U  personm  of  the  book. 
yfe  hope  the  author  in  his  next  edition  will  restore  our 
Yankee  friend.  Dr.  Horseman.  Dr.  Henshaw,  in  spite  of 
his  Scotch  pronunciation  of  a  few  words,  is  no  Scotsman, 
has  nothing  of  Sawney  in  his  mind,  heart,  or  soul.  No,  let 
us  have  back  the  Yankee  reviewer.  It  is  true,  there 
were  a  few  personalities  in  the  original  edition,  but  we 
never  complained  of  them ;  they  never  disturbed  us  for  a 
moment,  save  we  thought  they  were  not  quite  so  well  done 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  were  coarse  rather  tlian 
witty.  Dr.  Horseman  did  not  offend  us,  and  if  he  had  done 
so,  Dr.  Henshaw  would  offend  us  still  more.  The  author 
had  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  on  our  account.  We 
do  not  think  him  a  good  limner,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
posterity  will  recur  to  Mary  Lee  for  our  portrait.  We  love 
a  joke  as  well  as  any  Irish  friend  we  have,  and,  within  the 
limits  of  becoming  mirth,  we  can  even  be  mirthful  our- 
selves. The  author  need  have  no  fear  of  our  treasuring  up 
any  unkind  feelings  against  him.  His  implied  apology 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  even  had  he  really 
offended  us,  which  he  did  not.  So  here  is  our  hand,  Father 
John,  only  give  us  back  our  friend.  Dr.  Horseman,  and 
remember  for  the  future  that  Jonathan  can  bear  with  good 
humor  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense,  if  it  lack  not  the 
seasoning  of  genuine  wit. 

Enough  of  this.    As  a  work  of  art,  Mary  Lee  has  grave 
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defects ;  as  a  picture  of  life  and  character,  we  do  not  think 
it  just,  or  trustworthy;  but  as  a  work  intended  to  amuse, 
and  to  recall  to  the  author's  countrymen  in  their  exile, 
the  memory  of  scenes  and  incidents  in  their  own  native 
land,  to  brighten  the  face  with  a  smile,  or  to  moisten  the 
eye  with  a  tear ;  to  cheer  up  the  spirit,  or  to  make  the 
weary  pilgrim  forget  for  a  moment  his  weariness  and  his 
burden, — what  we  presume  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author, 
— it  deserves  high  praise,  and  will  give  pleasure  and  con- 
solation to  many  a  one  who  can  never  forget,  and  never 
should  forget,  his  own  native  land,  or  the  scenes,  incidents, 
and  associations  of  liis  early  life  in  his  own  childhood's 
home.  Under  this,  the  true  point  of  view,  Mary  Lee  is  a 
good,  as  well  as  an  amusing  book.  Tlie  literature  of  every 
nation,  if  really  national,  has  a  genius  and  character  of  its 
own,  and  in  some  sense  its  own  peculiar  morality.  We 
must  never  judge  the  literature  of  one  people  by  that  of 
another,  or  suppose  its  effect  on  the  readers  of  the  nation 
that  has  produced  it,  must  necessarily  be  what  it  would  be 
on  readei*8  of  another  and  widely  different  nation.  Much 
in  Mai^  Lee  would  have  no  good  influence  on  American 
readere,  and  yet  we  must  not  thence  infer  that  its  influence 
will  be  bad  on  those  for  whom  it  is  written.  In  the  Irish 
mind  and  heart  nmch  that  we  should  object  to  will 
be  corrected,  and  the  Irish  reader  will  extract  only  honey 
where  another  reader  might  extract  only  poison. 

The  author  objects  to  Dr.  Horseman, — we  beg  his  par- 
don. Dr.  Ilenshaw, — that  in  reviewing  purely  literary 
works,  he  brings  in  his  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  as  if  no 
one  could  lawfully  write  or  speak  without  writing  or  speak- 
ing St.  Thomas.  We  suspect  Dr.  Ilenshaw  was  never  quite 
silly  enough  for  that,  and  that  the  author  is  guilty  of 
his  usual  exaggeration.  Dr.  Ilenshaw  would  most  likely 
tell  him,  that  a  Catholic  reviewer  has  the  right,  if  he  sees 
fit,  to  review  any  book  under  the  point  of  view  of  Catholic 
faith  and  morals,  and  no  other ;  and  that,  too,  without  hold- 
ing or  implying  that  every  book  must  positively  teach 
Catholic  faith  and  morals ;  for  no  man,  certainly  no  Catho- 
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lie,  has  the  right  to  liold  or  teach,  to  puhlisli  or  practise 
any  tiling  not  in  accordance  with  tlic  dogmas  and  morals 
of  the  Church.  The  reviewer  may,  for  reiisons  of  his  own, 
pass  over  the  literary  and  jjurely  artistic  merits  of  a  book 
sent  him,  and  si)eak  of  it  only  under  its  doctrinal  or  moral 
character ;  and  in  doing  so  no  one  has  any  right  to  infer 
that  he  recognizes  no  such  thing  as  literary  merit,  or  has 
no  appreciation  of  merely  literary,  artistic,  or  poetic  beau- 
ties, liecause  we  tell  ]i[r.  Peppergrass  that  it  would  be 
very  inipr(»per  for  him  to  smoke  his  cigar,  dance  a  horn- 
pipe, or  sing  "  O'er  the  water  to  Charlie,"  in  a  church 
during  Mass,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  hostile  to  a 
good  cigar,  to  dancing,  or  to  a  good  Jacobite  song,  in 
proper  times  and  places,  any  more  than  it  follo>vs  from  the 
fact  that  in  setting  forth  truth,  vindicating  its  claims,  and 
refuting  error  against  it,  we  use  logic,  and  insist  on  rigid 
logic,  we  recognize  only  logic,  and  are  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  heart,  or  of  gentleness  and  affection. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  heart ;  it  is  also  convenient  to 
have  a  head,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  amiss  to  use  it. 
Dr.  Henshaw  would,  no  doubt,  admit  the  heart,  and  would 
only  object  to  exhibiting  it  where  the  head  is  more  appro- 
priate.    Every  thing  in  its  time  and  place. 

We  do  not  ask  the  writer  of  liction  to  teach  dogma  or 
moral  theology,  but  we  do  ask  him  to  avoid  doing  any  thing 
to  offend  either.  We  love  amusement,  and  can  eiij(»y  mirth, 
whether  in  old  or  vounff,  as  keenlv  as  anv  son  or  dau^rhter 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  only  on  condition  that  neither  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  faith  or  morals,  or  suficn^d  to 
interfere  with  the  grave  duties  of  our  state  in  life.  We  n^ad, 
perhaps,  as  many  works  of  light  literature  as  any  of  our 
neighbors,  and  are  as  able  to  appreciate  them ;  and  we  do 
what  we  can  to  encourage  them,  within  the  limits  allowed 
by  reason  or  duty.  But  not,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  that 
in  reviewing  a  book  we  should  look  only  to  its  literary  mer- 
its, and  consider  only  its  capacity  to  interest  or  amuse.  We 
suppose  it  competent  for  us  to  take  into  the  account  whether 
the  interest  it  excites  or  the  amusement  it  affords  is  an  in- 
VoL.  I.— No.  I  9 
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nocent  interest  or  an  innocent  amusement.  When  Kate 
leaps  Moll  Pitcher  over  a  six  foot  wall,  flanked  by  ditches, 
and  does  it  without  any  necessity,  I  may  admire  her  cour- 
age and  horsemanship,  but  still. hold  that  it  is  a  rash  act,  and 
one  not  to  be  applauded.  We  may  admire  tlie  cunning,  the 
dexterity,  and  skill  of  Lanty  in  his  various  tricks,  and  yet 
think  some  of  them  such  as  no  honest  man  can  play.  We 
do  not  ask  that  every  essay  should  be  a  homily,  that  every 
story  should  have  a  moral  tacked  to  the  end,  like  one  of 
.tEsop's  Fables,  or  that  every  song  should  be  a  sacred  liymn 
or  a  divine  psalm.  We  are  willing  to  give  nature  fair  play, 
but  we  arc  not  willing  to  commend  luiture  when  it  opposes 
faith  or  morals.  We  admire  Swift,  but  we  would  not  com- 
mend his  Tale  of  a  Tuh^  or  recommend  writers  to  copy  his 
smut,  although  his  genius  was  great,  his  patriotism  praise- 
worthy, and  he,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  in  the  language. 

With  regard  to  another  point  made  against  Dr.  Henshaw, 
that  he  is  harsh  and  bitter  in  his  personal  address  to  Prot- 
estants, we  acknowledge  that  any  one  behaving  as  the  doe- 
tor  is  said  to  have  behaved  is  rude,  ill-bred,  and  savage,  and 
that  we  know  nothing  that  can  excuse  him.     Tliere  is  noth- 
ing in  our  religion  that  forbids  one  to  be  a  gentleman,  or  to 
observe  the  usual  courtesies  of  civilized  life.     But  there  is  a 
difference  between  laying  down  for  the  public  at  large  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  as  she  teaches  them,  or  refuting  the 
errors  against  them,  and  speaking  face  to  face  with  one  who, 
though  not  yet  a  Catholic,  is  not  indisposed  to  be  convinced 
of  tlie  truth  of  our  religion.     In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  for- 
mer, one  must  be  firm  and  uncompromising,  but  should  con- 
sider the  state  or  temper  of  mind  of  the  particular  individual 
he  is  addressing,  and  speak  accordingly.     There  is  no  harm 
in  having  a  little  savolv-faire^  but  never  should  we  hesitate 
to  impress,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  on  any  one  we  converse 
with  on  the  subject,  that  salvation  is  attainable  in  our 
Church,  and  not  elsewliere. 
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Art.  VII.— literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  Letters  to  ati  Episcopalian  on  the  Origin^  History^  and  Doctrine 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  By  Augustine  Bbde.  Bal- 
timore :  Kelly,  Iledian  &  Piet.     12mo.  pp.  300. 

We  cannot  say  that,  personally,  we  take  much  intxjrest  in  the 
questions  discussed  in  this  solid  volume  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  thiit  others  may  not.     The  Anglican  controversy  has 
been  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  is  beginning  to  be  a  bore.     In  Eng- 
land the  Anglican  Church  is#  State  establishment,  interwoven  with 
the  English  constitution,  and  placed  under  the  civil  administration ; 
in  this  country  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  affords  a  sort  of 
wayside  inn  for  those  who  believe  too  much  to  be  no-churchmen, 
and  too  little  to  accept  the  Church  of  God.     The  Episcopalians  are, 
socially  considered,  a  very  respectable  class  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  theologically  they  are  decidedly  the  least  consistent  of  all 
Protestant  sects.    They  are  always  too  much  or  too  little.    Never- 
theless, the  sect  has  existed  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  its 
day,  and  will  continue  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  that  class  of  our 
people  who  are  unwilling  to  pass  for  heretics,  and  who  lack  the 
QQurage  to  be  orthodox.     Theirs  is  the  religion  of  compromise, 
and  seeks   a  reconciliation  between  extremes,  by  observing  the 
via  media,  between  Rome  and  Geneva,  that  is  to  say,  between 
truth  and  falsehood. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  a  curious  book,  and  a  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  English  mind,  which  clings  to  tradition  and  old 
usages,  and  yet  favors  innovation,  and  what  it  calls  progress.  The 
elements  of  the  English  Constitution  belong  to  Catholic  times. 
Since  the  revolution  the  English  people  have  only  developed  them, 
and  made  some  improvements  in  their  practical  working.  In  like 
manner,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  principally  retained  from 
the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church  rejected  by  the  Reformers.  The 
sources  whence  it  has  been  derived,  the  altcrati()ns  introduced  into 
the  Service  of  the  Church,  and  the  changes  it  hiis  undergone,  are 
doctrinally  and  historically  treated  in  the  volume  before  us  with 
competent  knowledge,  even  candor,  and  excellent  temper.  We 
commend  the  work  to  all  who  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject, 
and  to  all  for  whom  the  controversy  with  Anglicanism  is  a  living 
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controversy.  The  English  mind  is  one  of  compromise,  an  excel- 
lent mind  in  politics,  where  we  are  often  obliged  to  stop  short  in 
carrying  out  abstract  principles,  to  balance  one  principle  by  an- 
other, and  to  be  contented  with  the  expedient ;  but  a  bad  sort  of 
mind  in  religion,  where  no  departure  from  principle,  or  stopping 
short  in  principle,  is  allowed.  In  Catholic  countries  thero  may 
have  been  a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  transfer  the  unity  which  it 
is  necessary  to  assert  in  faith  and  Church  authority  to  the  political 
order.  In  constitutional  governments,  like  the  English,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  to  transfer  the  ideas  proper  in  the  political  to  the 
spiritual  order,  and  to  model  the  Church  after  the  State,  which  de- 
stroys unity  and  dogmatic  consistenc)*  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
English  people.  The  truth  is,  religion  and  politics  belong  to 
different  orders,  and  the  State,  as  to  organization,  should  not  be 
modelled  after  the  Church,  nor  the  Cliurch  after  the  State,  simply 
because  the  Church  is  assisted  and  protected  in  its  own  order  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  State  is  never  infallible  or  impeccable, 
but  always  partakes  more  or  less  of  human  infirmity. 


2.  Pie  IX.  el  La  France  en  1849  et  en  1859.  Par  le  Comte  dk 
MoNTALKMBERT.  Paris :  Jacques  Le  Coffre  &  Co.  1859.  8vo. 
pp.  74. 

This  pamphlet  originally  appeared  as  an  article  in  Le  Com- 
spondant  of  October  25,  1859.  It  obtained  for  that  periodical  the 
honor  of  a  first  warning,  and  the  edition  of  the  pamphlet  has  been 
seized  by  the  government,  and  a  prosecution  of  the  author  oom- 
menced.  One  year  ago,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  noble  author 
was  prosecuted  and  condemned  for  writing  an  article  in  the  same 
periodical,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  praised  the  English 
Constitution  at  the  expense  of  the  political  regime  of  his  own 
country ;  now  he  is  to  be  prosecuted,  among  other  things,  for  ap- 
plying to  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  especially  with  regard  to 
Italy,  the  epithet  "ignoble."  We  hope  those  of  our  Catholic 
friends  who  found  so  much  fault  with  the  severity  of  our  censure 
of  the  former  prosecution  will  now  see  that  we  were  not  so  fiir 
wrong  as  they  imagined.  It  is  not  very  wise  to  take  Louis  Napo- 
leon for  a  Catholic  leader.  The  article  is  a  reply  to  the  Imperial 
pamphlet  published  some  months  ago,  entitled  Napoleon  III.  and 
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ludy.  Count  de  Montalembert  responds  to  that  pamphlet  with 
Piu%  IX,  and  France^  and  though  he  cannot  back  his  response  with 
an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  armed  and  disciplined 
troops  in  the  world,  he  has  made  a  response  which  cannot  fail  to 
fetch  an  echo  from  every  genuine  Catholic  heart  throughout  the 
world,  and  which  we  fear  the  Imperial  government  will  not  profit 
by.  Plus  IXl  and  France  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have  ever 
se^i  from  the  pen  of  its  illustrious  author,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
lay -leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in  France. 

A  certain  number  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  France,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  find  in  Louis  Napoleon  a  protector  of  the  Church  and  a 
defender  of  Catholic  intereaj^,  went,  in  1852  and  1853,  beyond  all 
reasonable  bounds  in  their  adulation  of  the  Prince,  their  praise 
of  his  noble  intentions,  and  their  commendation  of  the  new  regime 
he  introduced.  In  so  doing,  they  forgot  the  reserve  which  they 
should  have  maintained,  and  compromised  the  whole  French  Epis- 
copacy, since  no  correction  of  their  extravagance,  no  protest  against 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  could  be  made  by  their  more  sober  and  judi- 
cious brethren.  The  freedom  of  the  press  had  been  annihilated,  and 
even  if  it  had  not  been,  any  protest  would  have  been  taken  as  plac- 
ing the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  and  given  him  a  pre- 
text for  oppressing  her,  and  abridging  religious  liberty.  They 
only  could  safely  speak  who  approved  and  eulogized  the 
Emperor  and  the  Imperial  regime^  all  others  were  obliged  to  be 
silent.  This  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  a  Catholic 
in  this  country  is  much  freer  to  tell  the  truth  about  Louis  Napo- 
leon in  January,  1860,  than  he  was  in  January,  1859.  The  Em- 
peror has  lost  much  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  hiiri  by  Catholics 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Catholic  publicist  may  now  repre- 
sent him  in  his  true  light,  without  being  accused  of  treachery  to 
his  religion.  The  noble  Pastorals  of  the  French  prelates  ordering 
prayers  for  the  Holy  Father,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  many  who 
one  year  ago  could  see  in  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle  only  a  worthy 
successor  of  Charlemagne. 

For  ourselves,  our  view  of  the  Emperor  and  his  policy  have 
undergone  no  change  from  the  first.  We  have  always  given  him 
credit  for  rare  ability,  and  we  have  always  supported  him  as  the 
chief  of  the  State  in  France,  and  preferred  him  to  a  Bourbon ;  but 
at  the  same  time  we  have  never  regarded  him  as  likely  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  the  interests  of  religion.     His  policy  has  been, 
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from  the  first,  to  use  all  parties,  and  to  yield  himself  up  to  the  ex- 
clusive views  of  none.     Within  certain  limits  he  would  support 
the  Catholic  party,  and  within  certain  limits  he  would  also  support 
tho  Socialist  party.     A  Catholic  party  seeking  the  interests  of  ro- 
ligiun,  and  a  political  party  organized  for  purely  political  ends,  he 
regards  as  standing  on  the  same  footing,  and  he  seeks  his  strength 
hi  ciicou railing  by  turns  the  hopes  of  all  piirties,  and  in  playing  off 
one  party  against  another.     lie  will  show  sufiicient  respect  for  the 
Church  to  si»cure  the  support  of  Catholics,  through  fear  that  if 
thov  lose  him  a  worse  will  come,  and  sufficient  countenance  to  the 
Voltairians  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  his  government.     His 
grand  aim,  we  take  it,  is  the  consolidation  of  the  French  empire 
under  his  dynasty,  and   the  creation)^ under  the  protectorate  of 
Francis,  a  league  or  alliance  of  all  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe,  as 
a  conntcrpoisi'  to  the  Teutonic.     In  Ciirrying  out  his  policy,  ho  is 
obliged  to  respert  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  these  nations,  and  also 
to  keep  terms  with  the  anti-Catholic  party  powerful  in  their  bosom. 
He  must,  then,  si'ciire  the  Pope,  and  induce  him  to  use  his  spirit- 
ual authority  in  his  favor,  w^hile  he  fights  Russia  and  Austria  to 
win  the  support  of  the  revolutionists.     Unhappily,  he  has,  as  his 
uncle  had,  to  count  with  England,  who  will  not  consent  that  the 
Head  of  the  Church  shall  be  a  viwsal  of  Franco,  or  that  France 
shall  wield  the  whole  power  of  Latin  Europe;  and  he  hiis  also  to 
satisfy  the  Italians  who  demand  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  as 
temporal  jioveiiign,  and  who  will  on  no  other  condition  concur 
with  him.     Here  is  his  aim,  irnd  here  is  his  difficulty.     He  can 
surmount  this  difficulty  with  England  and  the  Italians  only  by  suf- 
fering the  i\rj)e  to  be  stripped  of  his  temporal  dominions,  and  he 
cannot  suffer  that  to  be  done  without  de^»ply  wounding  the  Catho- 
lic sentiment,  and  rousing  up  the  whole  Catholic  world  against  him. 
What  shall  he  do  ?     \\\i  see  what  he  is  disj>osed  to  do,  namely,  to 
frighten  Catliolies  into  acquiescence  in  the  attack  on  the  temporal 
Estates  of  the  Pope,  by  threatening  them  with  the  Revolution  and 
the  extension  of  the  i)ower  of  Victor  Eiiimanuel,  their  worst 
enemy.     Just  now  he  is  playing  off  the  Revolution  against  the 
Church,  and  when  he  has  gaine<l  all  he  can  by  so  douig,  he  hopes 
to  play  otf  the  ('hurch  against  the  Revolution.     He  joined  with 
England  and  disposed  of  Russia.     lie  roused  u|)  the  Italians,  and 
by  their  aid  <lrove  Austria  out  of  Lombardy,  without  doing  her 
much  damage;  now  he  seeks  to  collect  his  forces  to  crush  Great 
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Britain,  that  he  may  have  afterwards  a  fair  field  for  carrying  out 
his  plan  of  securing  to  France  the  hegemony  of  Europe  and  the 
East  But,  however,  in  carrying  out  his  plans,  he  may  use  the 
Church  or  the  Revolution,  he  seeks  to  keep  them  both  hi  his  hands, 
to  prevent  either  from  having  any  independent  power.  lie  him- 
self probably  respects  the  one  just  about  as  much  as  he  does  the 
other. 

In  this  country,  where  the  mass  of  the  Catholic  population  are 
Irish  or  of  Irish  descent.  Napoleon  has  been  popular  with  Catho- 
lics, because  they  have  hoped  that  he  would  avenge  them  on  Eng- 
land. But  his  equivocal  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Pope,  his  sup- 
port of  Sardinia,  and  the  undeniable  fact,  that  he  is  the  cause  of 
rebellion  in  the  Papal  States,  are  rapidly  diminishing  his  popular- 
ity ;.  and  hereafter,  perhaps,  a  Catholic  jounialist  will  be  able  to 
do  him  justice  without  being  accused  as  a  traitor  to  the  Church. 
Vengeance  on  England  may  be  desirable,  but  it  may  be  obtained 
at  too  great  an  expense.  It  had  better  not  be  obtained,  than  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  religion  and  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  Father.  We  hope  our  Catholic  friends  will  read  M.  de 
Montalembert's  pamphlet,  and  weigh  well  its  facts  and  reason- 
ings. We  hope  also  they  will  recover  a  little  of  their  old  sympa- 
thy with  the  illustrious  author,  who  stands  faithful  amid  the  faith- 
less, and  dares  speak  when  all  are  dumb.  Yet  he  does  not  stand 
alone  in  France.  A  large  portion  of  the  French  Episcopacy  are 
with  him,  and  the  cause  he  has  espoused  will  again  be  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

3.  The  Admirable  Life  of  the  glorious  Patriarch  Saint  Joseph  : 
taken  from  the  Cite  Mystique  de  Dieu,  First  American  Edition. 
New  York:  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.     1H60.     18mo.     pp.  324. 

This  is  a  pious  book,  and  is  fitted  to  afford  much  edification  to 
the  devout.  It  is  emphatically  a  work  for  the  faithful,  and  to 
them  it  comes  most  highly  recommended.  With  regard  to  the 
Civita  Mf/sticay  from  which  the  Life  of  St.  Joseph  is  taken,  we 
have  no  opinion  to  offer,  except  that,  while  it  is  exceedingly  edify- 
ing, we  shoiUd  not  dare  take  it  as  authority  in  regard  to  fact  or 
doctrine. 

4.  Devout  Instructions  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays 
and  Holidays  ;  with  Explanations  of  Christian  Faith  and  Duty^ 
and  of  Church  Ceremonies.     By  the  Reverend  Leonard  Gof- 
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FINK.     Translated  fn »iu  tlni  (ioriiian  l>v  tlio  ItEVERKNU  TiiEO- 
DORK    NcKTiiKX.      'New   York:    Dnnigaii  *S:  Brother.       1859. 

I'illlo.      |»p,  J)01. 

The  title  \vell  slates  the  tibjert  of  this  volnme,  and  tln'  many 
editH'ns  it  lias  utme  tln*<ni^h  in  (irrnian,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  it  is  heM  1)\  all  wh«>  are  aequainted  with  it  is  good  cvi- 
di-nre  that  it  is  one  of  the  hest  Ix^oks  of  the  kind  easily  to  be  mot 
with.  As  far  as  we  have  hern  able  to  examine  it,  we  have  boon 
highly  j'hasitl  with  it.  It  is  full  of  instruction  and  odilieation, 
and  i^  an  excellent  book  for  meditation.  The  piety  is  tender  and 
ftolid.  and  the  in>truction  valuable,  such  as  all  good  (.at holies  do- 
liyht  to  obtain. 

f).  S'l'ntffii  dhurtirhrti  nrvitfhf  j,ri'sehted  fat  CunOHtXtitlon.  By 
the  Uev.  AVii.MAM  11.  Nkllioan,  U..  L>.  New  York:  Diiidgan 
d:  Brother.     1S.V.>,     I'^nio.     pp.  Xyl, 

Tni-^  is  an  admirable  volume,  full  of  interesting  matter  and 
UM'fnl  in(*«»rmation,  clhrtdl  with  industry  and  presented  in  a 
pleasing  f«.>rm. 

NOTH  TO   AimcLK   II. 

Wk  have  inserted  verv  willinjrlv  the  article  on  fhr  Artlv'thf  of  Ike 
S'liif.  signeil  W.  ,1.  B.,  which  indi<*ates  great  metaphysical  apti- 
tude on  th«*  }»ari  <»f  the  writer;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  accept 
the  i.*xpt»^ition  of  the  (.iiobertian  formula  Kns  mat  cxisffntlant^ 
either  as  jjiven  bv  him.M'ltl  or  as  extracted  Irom  the  Rfonff/pr,  as 
the  view  taken  of  that  tlirmula  in  this  R>rifin,  hi  neither  case  is 
the  ilortrine  cith«  r  that  which  we  ourseKes  hold,  or  that  which 
Giiiberti  seems  to  us  to  tia«*h.  NeithiT  the  author  of  the.  article, 
iior  the  writer  in  the  linmhhr  seems  to  us  to  have  even  a  remote 
concfpti«»n  of  (iioberti's  doctrine,  for  nothing  can  be  more  directly 
in  o]»|Hisiti«»n  to  tlu'  Italian  philos.»plur,  than  tt»  regard  the  intuition 
of  the  cupula  or  cnsitive  act  as  a  i*«iU(T]>tion  of  the  correlation  of 
the  Ab.NMlute  and  the  C'<»ntinir<Mit.  The  verv  object  of  Gioborti  is 
to  sh«.w  that  it  is  not  a  cnnvcfttinn  at  all.  The  writer  in  the 
Jitiinhfer  is  .simply  a  conei«ptualist,  aiul  his  thought  does  not  riso 
above  the  purely  subji-ctive.  AV.  .1.  B.,  by  attem]»ting  to  show 
that  /wf.y  emit  f.risti,iflas  i>  onlv  another  manner  of  savinij  what' 
!'/•'/•  r.//.v'v  h'ti  a  r/.'/.vf.  sh«»ws  that  he  does  not  understand  the  for- 
miila  as  we  do.  and  that  he  is  far  nn»re  of  a  Bosminian  than  a 
Giobrrtian.  AVhat  he  savs  of  the  activitv  t»f  the  soul  we,  in  the 
main,  accept,  as  the  pages  of  (.»ur  Ji'rcit  ir  ibr  years  can  amply  prove. 

£r  rat  tin, — I*age  D,  line  23 — Kraacz  should  read  £crasez. 
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A  I»  R  I  I.,     1  H  (>  O. 
Art.  I — y'fic  Ltiiiifi  of  ItiViniiniK  Thniiiiht  Ki'mn'imth  in 

Kiijht  L*riiii'i  s  iff  ///'/  />  //  Ihfnn:  (lir  I  itlcf  ri<ify  <tf  (>,rf(>r<l  in 
tht"  i/t'Ot'  l^.jS  on  thr  Ilainpiun  lutUhihlium,  \\s  II.  L. 
ManskIm  15.  1).  First  Anioricaii  tVoiii  the  tliinl  London 
Kdition,  with  thi*  Nott>  traiisliitt'd.  I>oston ;  (ion Id  and 
Liiieohi.     1n>i».     li'ino.     j.p.  :}(;i>. 

TiiK  American  jmhh'slicrs  tell  ns,  that  tliey  lio])C  tlic 
learned  rea<ler  will  ]>anlon  the  liherty  they  liave  taken, 
of  havin<;  the  author's  notes  transhited.  AVe  eoiihl  ])ardon 
that  lihertv  it'  tliev  had  imhlished  the  on;ri"ids  ahuij;  with 
tlie  tranbhition,  so  thnt  the  h'arned  reader  cotdd  j'xli^c  for 
himself  whether  the  tran>hirion  is  faithful  or  not.  I>riellv, 
WO  never  will  I'ardnn  any  liherty  taken  hy  i»id)lishei'8  or 
editoi-s  ^'ith  any  work,  wi:hout  the  permission  and  sanction 
of  tliC  author.  The  reason  that  induced  Mr.  Mansel  to 
leave  the  extracts  from  autliors  in  various  lan^uaii:es  inserted 
in  his  notes  untranshited,  is  a  stdlicient  reason  why  his 
American  editors  shtndd  not  translate  them.  We  want  no 
publishers'  or  editors'  '*  im]»rovements ;"  republish  the  work 
as  you  receive  it  from  the  autlM>r,  ur  not  at  all.  We  say  this 
Vol.  I,— No.  II.  10 
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witliont  any  reference  to  tlie  fact  whether  Professor  Lin- 
coln's transhition  is  triistwortliy  or  not.  We  liave  no  doubt 
that  he  has  performed  his  self-imposed  task  conscientiously, 
and,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  we  liave  compared  his 
translation  with  the  original,  it  seems  to  have  been  well 
made. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  JMansel's  book  itself  we  must  confess 
we  find  it  a  very  difficult  book  on  which  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment, lavorable  or  unfavorable.  The  author  is  evidently  a 
man  of  honest  intentions,  of  ability,  and  varied  and  solid 
learning,  lie  appears  to  be  very  well  read  in  modem 
philosophical  and  theological  literature,  and,  though  not 
blessed  with  a  true  ])hilosophical  genius,  ho  has  much 
intellectual  strength  and  logical  acuteness.  Whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  him,  we  are  obliged  to  respect 
him  as  a  superior  man,  and,  as  a  scholar  who  devotes  him- 
self honestly  to  serious  studies.  So  much  we  willingly  say  of 
the  author.  But  his  Lectures  themselves  are  very  far  from 
satisfying  us.  Though  written  by  an  Oxford  scholar  they 
are  hardly  English,  at  least  are  written  in  an  English  with 
which  we  are  not,  and  hope  we  never  shall  be,  familiar. 
Words  are  used  in  an  unusual,  fiecpiently,  it  strikes  us,  in  an 
un-English  sense,  and  are  unintelligible  to  one  not  familiar 
with  the  German  schools  of  philosophy,  either  at  first  hand, 
or  through  the  Scotsman  Sir  William  Hamilton.  His  ter- 
minology is  continually  deceiving  us,  and  wo  frequently 
find  that  we  have  underetood  his  terms  in  a  contrary  sense 
from  the  one  intended.  His  style  luis  its  merits,  but  is  not 
our  good  old-fashioned  English  style ;  it  wants  the  direct- 
ness, clearness,  and  naturalness  of  the  better  class  of  English 
writers.  His  thought  is  not  English,  but  Scoto-German, 
and  is  nearly  as  muddy  as  that  of  Schelling  or  Hegel.  The 
reason  of  this  is  not  in  the  original  character  of  the 
author's  mind,  nor  in  the  abstruse  and  difficult  nature  of 
the  subjects  treated,  but  in  the  false  or  defective  system  of 
philosophy  which  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  adopt 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  Mr.  Mansel's  tliesis, 
or  what  he  is  really  aiming  at.   We  are  even  puzzled  at  times 
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to  decide  whether  he  is  defending  or  refuting  certain  philoso- 
phical tlieories  and  speculations;  wliether  he  is  advocating 
or  opposing  6kei)tisni,  vindicating  religion,  or  showing  its 
vindication  is  impossible;  and  an  intelligent  and  careful 
reader  may  innocently  commend  him  for  defending  what 
he  is  refuting,  and  condemn  him  for  maintaining  what  he 
really  intends  to  deny.  AVe  are  often  at  a  loss  to  determine 
what  are  his  premises  or  his  conclusions,  and  still  more 
to  detect  any  relation  between  his  conclusions  and  his 
premises.  Much  of  his  book  seems  to  us  insignificant  or 
irrelevant,  and  the  rest  to  be  at  bottom  either  unsound  or 
mere  common-place.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find 
tlie  book  has  been  well  received  by  the  public,  and  has 
attained  in  a  few  months  a  popularity  seldom  reserved  for 
works  apparently  of  so  grave  a  character. 

The  book  we,  supj)ose,  must  be  classed  with  works  de- 
voted to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  its  main  design,  most 
likelv,  is  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  belief  in  the  Christian 
revelation,  by  showing  that  it  may  be  true  notwithstanding 
the  grave  difficulties  we  find  in  accepting  it;  for  these  diffi- 
culties are  analogous  to  those  which  reason  encounters  in 
herself,  and  are  no  greater  than  those  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  any  possible  system  of  rationalism.  If  we  under- 
stand him,  the  difficulties  reason  experiences  in  accepting 
revelation,  are  not  in  the  revelation  itself,  but  are  inherent 
in  our  reason,  and  inseparable  from  the  ])resent  constitution 
of  our  minds.  He  attempts  to  prove  this  by  an  exhibition 
of  what  Kant  calls  "the  antinomies  of  reason,"  or  showing 
that  reason  is  in  perpetual  contradiction  with  herself.  He 
filiowd  that  wo  are  forced,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds, 
to  construct  a  rational  theology,  or  so-called  natural  the- 
ology, and  yet  that  reason  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  We 
are  forced  to  believe  there  is  an  infinite,  and  yet  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  infinite  is  inconceivable, — cannot  be 
thoufjht,  and  the  word  serves  onlv  to  mark  the  limit  of 
our  ability  to  think.  We  must  conceive  of  God  as  persoiuil, 
and  to  conceive  him  as  personal  is  to  limit  him,  and  there- 
fore virtually  to  deny  him. 
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Now,  to  118  reasoning  of  tliis  sort,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
proves  tlmt  nothing  is  provable,  and  that  nothing  remains 
for  us  but  doubt  and  uncertainty,  in  rehition  either  to  natural 
or  revealed  religion.  Indeed,  the  author  liimself  says  ex- 
pressly, "certainty  is  not  attainable,  only  probability." 
We  have  for  ourselves  a  strong  dislike  to  the  metliod  of 
removing  objections  to  revelation  by  proving  tlie  unreason- 
ableness of  reason.  If  reason  is  not  true  and  infallible  in 
her  own  sphere,  revelation  is  not  i)rovable ;  for  though  it 
may  itself  transcend  reason,  it  can  be  proved  to  be  a  revela- 
tion only  by  facts  or  evidence  addressed  to  reason  and 
within  reason's  competence,  lie  who  establishes  skepticism 
demolishes  with  the  same  blow  both  science  and  faith.  Mr. 
Mansel  certainly  does  not  intend  to  be  a  skeptic,  or  to  favor 
skepticism;  but  by  maintaining  that  reason  is  in  j)erpetual 
contradiction  with  herself,  at  once  affirming  and  denying 
contradictory  propositions,  he  undermines  science,  and 
throws  doubt  on  every  thing,  renders  all  so-called  knowl- 
edge uncertain. 

The  author,  if  he  had  followed  his  strong  English  common 
sense,  without  aiming  at  any  jihilosophical  subtilty  or  retine- 
ment,  would  have  served  his  purpose  far  better.  We  do  not 
and  cannot  accept  his  philosophical  system,  if  system  it  can 
be  called.  We  encountered  it  in  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on  the 
Deveh)pment  of  Christian  Doctrine.  We  encounter  it,  lat- 
terly, in  most  Oxford  scholars  who  pretend  to  any  philoso- 
phy. It  is  Kantism,  as  modilied  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  has  been  refuted  again  and  again  in  the  pages  of 
our  Review,  The  gist  of  Sir  William's  philosoi)hy  is,  that 
the  Intinite  is  unthinkable,  inconceivable,  and  marks  for  us 
merely  the  negation  of  thought.  The  essential  principle  of 
the  Kantian  philoso]>hy  is,  that  the  categories  are  forms  of 
the  human  mind,  and  that  we  can  know  or  think  objects  only 
under  the  forms  or  categories  of  our  own  undei'stan dings ; 
that  is,  the  form  of  the  thought,  whatever  it  be,  is  imposed  by 
the  subject  on  the  object,  not  by  the  object  on  the  subject ; 
or  wo  think  things  so  and  bo  because  such  is  our  mental  con- 
stitution, not  because  things  are  so  and  so  a  parte  retj  inde- 
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pendent  of  us  or  of  our  thouglit.  But  Kant  and  Sir  William 
Hani i I  ton  agree  that  wo  cannot  think  things  as  they  are  in 
tlieniselves,  and  that  we  can  have  direct  and  immediate  in- 
tuition only  of  phenomena.  The  naumeiion  forever  escapes 
lis,  although  we  are  forced  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
to  believe  the  nouvienon  really  exists.  Now,  we,  our  readers 
very  well  know,  reverse  this  famous  theory,  and  maintiiin 
that  we  see  things  so  and  so  because  they  are  really  so  and 
60,  not  because  such  or  such  is  our  intellectual  constitution. 
Mr.  Mansel,  following  the  renowned  German  and  the  illus- 
trious Scotsman,  maintains  that  tlie  object  of  knowledge,  of 
conseiou^sness — a  very  equivocal  term,  which  he  nowhere  de- 
fines— is  never  the  thing  or  reality  itself,  but  the  thing  under 
the  forms  of  our  understanding.  He  thus  makes  the  subject 
pro  ianto  object ;  and,  apprehending  the  object  only  under 
the  forms  of  the  subject,  he  can  never  say  that  tlie  object  is 
not,  Jis  Fichte  maintains,  simply  the  subject  taking  itself  as 
its  own  object,  or,  what  is  tlie  same  thing,  a  product  of  the 
subject  thinking — pure  philosophical  egoism,  wMiich  resolves 
all  into  the  ego^  the  /cA,  or  /,  and  its  phenomena.  Fichte 
only  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  his  master,  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  as  Schelling's  doctrine  of  Identity  is,  at 
bottom,  only  Fichteism,  less  boldly  and  scientifically  stated. 
Assuming  that  the  understanding  thinks  its  object  only 
under  the  forms  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Mansel  denies  that  the 
Infinite  or  the  Absolute  can  be  thought,  since  these  forms 
are  finite  and  present  only  the  finite.  He  does  not  appear  to 
be  aware  that  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  the  eternal, 
the  Infinite  of  which  he  speaks  after  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  is  a  pure  abstraction,  and  therefore  a  sheer  nul- 
lity. Absolute  being  is  i)ure  being,  and  pure  being,  Hegel 
says  truly,  is  identical  with  no  being,  because  he  underetands 
by  pure  being  abstract  being.  Mr.  Mansel  proves  clearly, 
without  appearing  to  be  aware  of  it,  that  abstractions  are 
unintelligible,  because  simple  nullities.  No  philosopher 
worthy  of  the  name  asserts  that  we  can  think  the  absolute 
or  the  infinite — not,  indeed,  because  thought  conditions  or 
limits  the  object,  but  because  neither  is,  or  exists,  a  parte 
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rei.  Only  the  real  can  be  thought.  We  think  real  and  ne- 
cessary being,  which  is  absolute,  not  the  absolute  abstracted 
from  the  real  and  necessary  being.  We  have  no  intuition 
of  the  infinite,  but  we  have  intuition  of  God,  who  is  infinite, 
absolute,  unconditioned,  eternal.  We  think  not  an  abstract 
infinite,  but  \wq  think  the  infinite  in  the  sense  that  it  really 
is,  that  is,  as  infinite  being.  God  is  infinite,  but  we  can 
never  say  the  infinite  is  God,  save  by  that  figure  of  speech 
by  which  we  put  the  abstract  for  the  concrete.  We  cannot, 
of  coui-se,  think  the  infinite  infinitely,  in  its  own  infinite 
nature  or  essence,  with  an  infinite  thought  on  its  subjective 
side.  But  to  think  the  infinite  finitely,  is  still  to  think  the 
infim'tc  Being,  though  inadequately,  because  the  finiteness 
attaches  to  the  subject  thinking,  not  to  the  object  thought. 
The  argument  used  by  Mr.  Mansel,  after  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton, to  prove  that  the  infinite — understanding  not  an  ab- 
stract, but  a  real  infinite,  that  is,  the  infinite  God — can  be — 
thought  by  a  finite  being  only  under  finite  forms,  is  based  on 
the  false  assumption,  that  the  form  of  the  thought  de])end6  on 
the  subject,  not  on  the  object.  Certainly,  we  can  represent,  or 
re-present,  the  infinite  Being  to  ourselves  in  reflection,  only 
under  finite  forms,  for,  in  the  reflex  reason,  our  own  person- 
ality intervenes,  and  imposes  on  its  thought  its  own  limita- 
tions ;  but  in  intuition,  which  presents  the  object,  the  object 
is  thought  under  its  own  forms,  and  is  thought  as  it  is,  aparte 
reL  The  pretence  that  we  cannot  think  the  infinite,  because 
our  thought  limits  the  object  thought,  the  unconditioned, 
because  thought  itself  conditions  its  object — the  great  argu- 
ment relied  on  by  Sir  William  Hamilton — we  cannot  accept ; 
for  the  object  is  thought  only  as  presented,  and  is  itself  the 
same,  whether  thought  or  unthought.  To  think  it  iiuplies 
a  change  or  modification  in  us,  but  none  in  it:  to  say 
Me  cannot  think  the  infinite,  because  we  cannot  think  it 
without  thinking  the  finite,  and,  if  we  think  the  finite,  we 
must  think  it  as  distinguished  from  the  infinite,  then, 
as  a  limitation  of  the  infinite  will  not  answer;  because  the 
finite  neither  in  fact  nor  in  thought  limits  the  infinite.  The 
diflliculty  arises  from  dealing  with  abstractions  instead  of 
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realities,  and  in  assuming  that  finite  existence  stands  opposed 
to  infinite  Being.  If  you  conceive  the  finite  as  standing  on 
its  own  bottom,  as  so  much  real  being,  this,  undoubtedly, 
must  be  conceded  to  be  the  case;  but  conceive  the  finite 
existence  as  the  creature  or  product  of  the  infinite  Being, 
and  then,  instead  of  being  thought  as  a  limitation,*  it  is 
thought  as  a  manifestation  of  infinite  power.  The  error  is 
in  conceiving  the  finite  as  real  being,  and  therefore  as  limit- 
ing the  being  called  infinite,  w-hich,  of  course,  would  deny 
the  infinite,  for  the  quantity  of  being  represented  by  the 
finite  would  need  to  be  added  to  the  other  side  to  get  infinite 
being,  and  the  infinite  can  never  be  obtained  by  addition. 

Tlie  finite  must  be  distinguished  from  the  infinite,  but  to 
distinguish  is  to  limit,  and  what  is  limited  is  not  infinite, 
says  our  author.  What  is  limited  is  not  infinite,  we  grant : 
but  to  distinguish  the  eflfect  from  the  cause,  is  not,  even  in 
thought,  to  limit  the  cause.  The  fallacy  is,  in  assuming  that 
the  relation  between  infinite  and  finite  is  the  relation  of  co- 
existence, whereas  it  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect. 
Creator  and  creation.  The  creature  does  not  limit  the  Cre- 
ator, or  the  eflfect  condition  the  cause;  for  the  being  of  the 
creature  is  in  the  Creator,  of  the  efiect  in  the  cause,  as  St. 
Paul  teaches:  "In  him  [God]  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being."  The  distinction  of  the  finite — understanding  by 
finite  creature,  not  independent  being — from  the  infinite, 
limits  the  finite,  but  not  the  infinite,  for  the  finite  and  in- 
finite, in  this  case,  do  not  stand  in  the  same  category.  The 
creature  takes  notliing  from,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  Creator; 
and  however  you  increase  or  diminish  the  number  of  crea- 
tures, however  exalted  or  however  low  you  suppose  them, 
the  sum  of  being,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Mansel's  own  expressions, 
remains  the  same.  If  Mr.  Mansel  had  paid  more  attention 
to  tlie  facts  of  intuition,  or  to  the  intuitive  data^  which  in- 
clude the  ideal  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  and  not  con- 
fined himself  so  exclusively  to  the  order  of  reflection,  he 
would  have  seen  that  his  reasoning  is  very  unsound,  «nd 
that  the  apodictic  element  of  all  thought  is  the  intuition  of 
real  and  necessaiy,  and  therefore,  infinite  Being. 
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Mr.  Manscl  adopts  tlie  teacliinfr  of  Sir  "William  Hamilton, 
that  all  our  knowlodgo  is  simply  knowledge  of  relations,  is 
relative,  and  never  al)S(»lute  knowledge.  AVe  underetand 
not  how  so  acute  a  philosopher  as  Sir  William  could  fall 
into  so  great  an  error.  Kehitions  in  themselves  are  nulli- 
ties, no  ohject  of  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  if  we  know 
onlv  relations,  we  know  nothinii:  at  all.  Kelations  are 
nothing  without  the  related,  and  hence  we  must  know  the 
related  or  not  know  relations.  Finite  existences,  he  tells 
us,  are  I'clative  existences,  and  as  we  know  only  them,  wc 
have  knowledge  not  of  the  ahsolute,  hut  of  the  relative 
only,  lie  is  tlie  du])e  f)f  a  word.  If  existences  are  only 
relative  they  have  not  their  heing,  and,  therefore,  are  not 
intelli;^ihle  in  themselves:  for  oidv  heins:  is  intelliirible  iu 
itsell',  since  what  is  not  cannot  he  known.  They  are  and 
can  he  intelligible  only  in  tluj  other  term  of  the  relation,  and, 
therefore,  are  and  can  be  kn(»wn  only  in  knowing  the  abso- 
lute, or  beiuii:  to  whicli  tlu^v  are  related,  and  on  which  thev 
dei)en<l.  Finite  existence,  then,  is  unintelligible  without 
the  cnifnitinn  of  infinite  Ix-in;'.  Lav  aside  the  abstract 
terms  of  rellection,  take  things  as  presented  in  intuition,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  know  the  relative  onlv  in  knowing 
the  absolute,  (»r  the  unrelated, — the  finite  only  in  knowing 
the  infinite,  that  is  to  sav,  onlv  in  knowing::  absolute  and 
infinite  J>eing,  God,  from  wlmm  Unite  and  relative  exist- 
ences [)roceed,  and  in  whom  they  have  their  bcuig  and 
their  inti^llimbilitv. 

AVe  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Mansel  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  in  Unite  ]>resupposes  on  the  ]»art  of  the  subject  infinite 
knowledge.  I  may  know  that  (icmI  is,  and  is  infinite,  with- 
out knowing  all  that  he  is.  Let  us  droj)  vague  and  abstract 
terms.  The  infinite  is  (n)d,  n^al  and  necessary  beuig. 
Now,  in  saying  that  we  know  (rod  is,  we  never  pretend  that 
we  know  all  that  he  is,  or  that  we  know  him  as  he  is  in 
himself,  in  his  interior  essence.  Ifeason  can  answer  fully 
and  with  absolute  certainty  the?  <piestion,  ^1/*  i<it  I)eu8?  but 
we  certainly  do  not  pretend  that  it  can  otherwise  than  very 
inadecpiately  answer  the  question,  Quid  sit  De us  f     If  wo 
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can  know  God  at  all,  and  Mr.  Mansel  concedes  we  can,  we 
can  know  the  infinite,  for  he  is  infinite.  But  that  we 
can  know  God  in  himself,  in  his  essence,  in  his  interior 
nature,  so  to  speak,  in  tliis  life,  and  by  our  natural  faculties, 
we  are  as  far,  as  Mr.  Mansel  himself,  from  maintaining  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  accept,  perhaps  we  do  not  understand, 
the  process  by  which  he  refutes  them,  mc  agree  with  him 
in  condemning  tlie  doctrine  put  forth  by  the  advocates  in 
Germany  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute,  that  we  may 
have  and  must  have  tliat  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Being  and  essence  that  we  can  conclude  from 
it  what  must  be  ttio  nature  and  character  of  his  revelation. 
But  while  we  say  tliis  we  are  not  ])repared  to  go  the  full 
length  of  the  author,  and  deny  that  we  can  by  our  natural 
faculties  have  the  conceptions  necessary  to  the  construction 
of  a  rational  theoloirv  in  the  natural  order,  or  what  is  called 
Natural  Theology.  If  wo  understand  him,  he  denies  that 
we  have  or  can  have  "such  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
nature  as  can  constitute  the  foundation  of  a  natural  Tlieol- 
ogy."     But  we  must  here  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"There  are  throe  terms,  familiar  as  houselioM  words,  in  the 
voeahulary  of  Philosophy,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
everv  system  of  Metaphysical  Theoloffv.  To  conceive  the  Deity 
as  He  is,  \ye  must  conceive  Ilim  as  First  Cause,  as  Absolute,  and 
as  Infinite.  By  the  First  Cuuse^  is  meant  that  which  j>r(Kluces  all 
thin<^s,  and  is  itself  produce<i  of  none.  By  the  Ahaahite^  is  meant 
that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  relation  to 
any  <Uher  l)eing.  By  the?  Jnfnlte,  is  meant  that  \vhich  is  free 
from  all  possible  limitation;  that  than  which  a  greater  is  incon- 
ceivable; and  which,  conseijuently,  can  receive  no  additional  attrib- 
ute or  mode  of  existence,  which  it  had  not  from  all  eternity. 

"The  hifuiite,  as  conti'mplated  by  this  philosophy,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  attributes,  each 
unlimited  in  its  kind.  It  cannot  be  conceived,  for  example,  after 
the  analogy  of  a  line,  infniitt>  in  length,  but  not  in  breadth ;  or 
of  a  surface,  infuiite  in  two  dimensions  of  space,  but  bounded  in 
the  third  ;  or  of  an  intidligent  being,  possessing  st)mc  one  or  more 
modes  of  consciousness  in  an  infinite  degree,  but  devoid  of  others. 
Even  if  it  be  granted,  which  is  not  the  case,  that  such  a  partial 
infinite  mav  without  contra<Iiction  be  conceived,  still  it  will  have 
a  relative  infinity  only,  and  be  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  the  Absolute.      The  lino  limited  in  breadth  is  thereby 
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necessarily  related  to  the  space  that  limits  it;  the  intelligenco 
cndowiMl  with  a  iimiti^d  number  of  attributes,  co-exists  with  others 
which  are  thereby  related  to  it,  as  cognate  or  opposite  modes  of 
consciousness.     The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity,  as 
absolute  and  infuiite,  must  necessarily,  as  the  profoundest  meta- 
physicians have  acknowledpjed,  amount  to  nothing  less  than  the 
sum  of  all  reality.     "  What  kind  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  that," 
says  Ilei^el,  "which  does  not  cont^iin   in  itself  all  that  is  actual, 
even  evil  included  ?"  We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indig- 
nation ;  but  the  reasoning  is  unassailable.     If  the  Absolute  and 
Infinite  is  an  objt^ct  of  human  conc^'ption  at  all,  this,  and  none 
other,  is  the  conception    required.     That  which  is   conceived  as 
absolute^  and  infinite  must  be  conceived  as  containing  within  itself 
the  sum,  not  only  of  all  actual,  but  <jf  all  possible,  modes  of  being. 
For  if  aiiv  actual  mode  can  be;  denied  of  it,  it  is  relatv<l  to  that 
mode,  and  limited  by  it;  and  if  any  possible  mode  can  be  denied 
of  it,  it  is  capable*  of  becoming  more  than  it  now  is,  and  such  a 
capability  is  a  limitation.     Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire 
distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  can  have  no  exist- 
ence  as  regards  the  absolutely  infinite;;  for  an  unrealized  possi- 
bility is  necessarily  a  relation  and  a  limit.     The  scholastic  saying, 
Dens  est  actus  punts^  ridiculed  as  it  has  been  by  modern  critics,  is 
in  truth  but  the  expression,  in  technical  language,  of  the  almost 
unanimous  voici?  of  philosophy,  both  in  earlier  and  later  times. 

"But  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply  contradiction 
to  each  (►ther,  when  viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes  of  one  and 
the  same  Being  ?  A  Cause  cannr>t,  as  sueh,  be  absolute ;  the 
Absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be  a  cause.  The  cause,  as  such,  exists 
only  in  relation  to  its  eflTect :  the  cause  is  a  cause  of  the  efTect; 
the  efieet  is  an  eflect  of  the  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
ception of  the  Absolute  implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all 
relation.  We  atti'mpt  to  escape  from  this  apparent  contradiction, 
by  introducing  the  idea  of  succession  in  time.  The  Absolute 
exists  first  by  itself,  and  atlerwards  becomes  a  Cause.  But  here 
we  are  checked  by  the  third  conce|>tion,  that  of  the  Infinite.  How 
can  the  Infinite  become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first?  If 
Causation  is  a  possible  mode  of  existence,  that  which  exists  with- 
out causing  is  not  infinite ;  that  which  becomes  a  c^iuse  has  passed 
beyond  its  former  limits.  Creation  at  any  particular  moment  of 
time  being  thus  inconceivable,  the  philosopher  is  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  Pantheism,  which  pronounces  the  eflect  to  bo  mere 
appearance,  and  merges  all  n^l  existence  in  the  cause.  The 
validity  of  this  alternative  will  be  examined  presently. 

'*  Meaiiwhile,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  supposition  of  a  true 
causiition.  Supposing  the  Absolute  to  become  a  cause,  it  will 
follow  that  it  operates  by  means  of  free  will  and  consciousiicsg. 
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For  a  necessary  cause  cannot  he  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite. 
If  necessitated  by  something  beyond  itself,  it  is  thereby  limited 
by  a  superior  power ;  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  has  in  its 
own  nature  a  necessary  relation  to  its  effect.  The  act  of  causa- 
tion must,  therefore,  be  voluntary  ;  and  volition  is  only  possible 
in  a  cimscious  being.  But  consciousness,  again,  is  only  conceiv- 
able as  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  conscious  subject,  and  an 
object  of  which  he  is  conscious.  The  subject  is  a  subject  to  the 
object ;  the  object  is  an  object  to  the  subject ;  and  neither  can 
exist  by  itself  as  the  absolute.  Tliis  difficulty,  again,  may  be  for 
the  moment  evaded,  by  distinguishing  between  the  absolute  as 
related  to  another,  and  the^  absolute  as  related  to  itself.  The 
Absolute,  it  may  be  said,  may  possibly  be  conscious,  provided  it  is 
only  conscious  of  itself.  But  this  alternative  is,  in  ultimate  analy- 
sis, no  less  self-destructive  than  the  other.  For  the  object  of 
consciousness,  whether  a  mode  of  the  subject's  existences  or  not, 
is  either  created  in  and  by  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  An 
existence  independent  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  depends 
upon  the  subject,  and  tlie  subject  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the  object,  and  the  object 
alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or,  if  we  attempt  a  third  hypothesis, 
and  maintain  that  each  exists  independently  of  the  other,  we 
have  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relatives;  for  co- 
existence, whether  in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a  relation. 

'•  The  corollary  from  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  Not  only  is  the 
Absolute,  as  conceived,  incapable  of  a  necessary  relation  to  any 
thing  else  ;  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  its  own  nature,  an  essential  relation  within  itself;  as  a 
whole,  for  instance,  composed  of  parts,  or  as  a  substance  consisting 
of  attril>utos,  or  as  a  conscious  subject  in  antithesis  to  an  object. 
For  if  there  is  in  the  absolute  any  principle  of  unity,  distinct  from 
the  mere  accumulation  of  parts  or  attributes,  this  principle  alone 
is  the  true  absolute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such  prin- 
ciple, then  there  is  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  plurality  of  rela- 
tives. The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  in  pronouncing 
that  the  absolute  is  both  one  and  simple,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  reason  also,  so  far  as  reason  has  any  voice  in  the  matter. 
But  this  absolute  unity,  as  indiflTerent  and  containing  no  attributes, 
can  neither  be  distinguished  from  the  multiplicity  of  finite  beings 
by  any  characteristic  feature,  nor  be  identified  with  them  in  their 
multiplieity.  Thus  we  are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma. 
The  Absolute  cannot  bo  conceived  as  conscious,  neither  can  it  bo 
conceived  as  unconscious :  it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex, 
neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  simple :  it  cannot  be  conceived  by 
difll»rence,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  difference : 
it  cannot  be  identified  with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distin- 
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guished  from  it.     The  One;  .ind  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  begin- 
nin<j  of  cxisU'iice,  are  tlius  Jilike  incomprehensi]>le. 

Tlie  fundamental  conceptions  of  Rational  Theology  ]»eing  thus 
self-destructive,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  same  antag- 
onism manifested  in  their  special  applications.  These  naturally 
inherit  the  infirmities  of  the  principle  from  which  they  spring. 
If  an  absolute  and  infinite  consciousness  is  a  C()ncei)tion  which  con- 
tradicts itself,  we  need  not  wonder  if  its  several  modifications 
niutuallv  exclude  oiich  other.  A  mentiil  attribute,  to  be  conceived 
as  infinite,  must  be  in  actual  exercise  on  every  possible  ol)ject: 
otherwise,  it  is  potential  only  with  regard  to  those  on  which  it  is 
not  exercised ;  and  an  unrealized  potentiality  is  a  limitiUion. 
Hence  every  infinite  mode  of  consciousness  must  be  regardi^l  as 
extending  over  the  field  of  eviTy  other  ;  and  their  common  action 
involves  a  per]>ctual  antagonism.  ITow,  for  example,  cnn  Infinite 
Power  be  able  to  do  all  things,  and  yet  infinite  Goodni'ss  be  una- 
ble to  do  evil  ?  TTow  can  Infinite  Justice  exact  the  utmost 
fenalty  for  (^very  sin,  and  yet  Infinite  Mercy  pardon  the  sinner? 
low  can  InfinitiJ  Wisdom  know  all  that  is  to  come,  anil  vet 
Infinite  Freedom  be  at  liberty  to  do  or  to  fi>rbear.  llc>w  is  the 
existence  of  Evil  compatible  with  that  of  an  infinitely  perfect 
Being;  tor  if  he  wills  it,  he  is  not  infinitely  good;  and  if  he  wills 
it  not,  his  will  is  thwarted  and  his  sphere  of  action  limited  \  Here, 
again,  the  Pantheist  is  ready  with  his  solution.  There  is  in  reality 
no  such  thing  as  t-vil :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  punishment :  there 
is  no  real  relation  between  God  and  man  at  all.  (jod  is  all  that 
really  exists  :  Tie  does,  bv  the  necossitv  of  His  Nature,  all  that  is 
done  :  all  acts  are  eijually  nect'ssary  and  equally  divine:  all  diver- 
sity is  ])ut  a  distorted  representation  of  unity  :  all  evil  is  but  a 
delusive  appearance  of  g<M>d.  Untbrtunati.»ly,  the  Pantheist  does 
not  tell  us  whence  all  this  delusion  derives  its  seeming  existence. 

"  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  an  inst^uit  that  these  difiiculties 
are  surmount<;d,  and  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  securely  estal)- 
lished  on  the  testiujony  of  reason.  Still  we  have  not  succeeded 
in  reconiriling  this  idea  with  that  of  a  Cause  :  we  have  done  noth- 
ing towards  I'xplaining  how  the  absolute  can  give  ris(j  to  the  rela- 
tive, tfie  infinite  to  the  finite.  If  the  condition  of  causal  jK-tivity 
is  a  higher  state  than  that  of  quiescenc^j,  the  absolute,  whether 
acting  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  hjis  passed  from  a  condition  of 
comparativii  imperfection  to  one  of  comparative  perfection  ;  and 
therefore  was  not  originally  perfect.  If  the  state  of  activity  is 
an  inferior  state  of  quiesc^;nce,  the  Absolute,  in  becoming  a  cause, 
has  lost  its  original  }»erfection.  There  remains  only  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  stiites  are  equal,  and  the  act  of  creation  one  of 
complete  in<lifiiTence.  But  this  supposition  annihilates  the  unity 
of  the  absolute,  or  it  annihilatcjs  itself.  If  the  act  of  crention  is 
real,  and  yet  indifferent,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of  two 
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conceptions  of  the  absolute,  the  one  as  productive,  the  other  as  non- 
productive. If  the  act  is  not  real,  the  supposition  itself  vanishes, 
and  we  are  thrown  once  more  on  the  alternative  of  Pantheism. 

"  Again,  how  can  the  Relative  be  conceived  as  coining  into 
being?  If  it  is  a  distinct  reality  from  the  absolute,  it  must  bo 
conceived  as  passing  from  non-existence  into  existence.  But  to 
conceive  an  object  as  non-existent,  is  again  a  selt^jontradiction ; 
for  that  w^hich  is  conceived  exists,  as  an  object  of  thought,  in  an4 
by  that  conception.  We  may  abstain  from  thinking  of  an  object 
at  all ;  but,  if  we  think  of  it,  we  cannot  but  think  of  it  as  existing. 
It  is  possible  at  one  time  not  to  think  of  an  object  at  all,  and  at 
another  to  thuik  of  it  as  already  in  being ;  but  to  think  of  it  in 
the  act  of  becoming,  in  the  progress  from  not  being  into  being,  is 
to  think  that  which,  in  the  very  thought,  annihilates  itself.  Here 
again  the  Pantheistic  hypothesis  seems  forced  upon  us.  We  can 
think  of  creation  only  as  a  change  in  the  condition  of  that  which 
already  exists;  and  thus  the  creature  is  conceivable  only  as  a 
phenomenal  mode  of  the  being  of  the  Creator. 

"  The  whole  of  this  web  of  c<)n trad ict ions  (and  it  might  be 
extended,  if  necessary,  to  a  far  greater  length)  is  W(jven  from  one 
original  warp  and  woof; — namely,  the  impossibility  of  conceiving 
the  coexistence  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  and  the  cognate 
impossibility  of  conceiving  a  first  commencement  of  phenomena, 
or  the  absolute  giving  birth  to  th(j  relative.  The  laws  of  thought 
appear  to  admit  of  no  possible  escape  from  the  meshes  in  which 
thought  is  entangled,  save  by  destroying  one  or  the  other  of  the 
cords  of  which  they  are  composed.  Pantheism  or  Atheism  are 
thus  the  alternatives  offered  to  us,  according  as  we  prefer  to  save 
the  infinite  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  finite,  or  to  maintain  the  finite 
by  denying  the  existence  of  the  infinite." — pp.  75-82. 

Through  all  this  extract  the  reader  will  perceive  runs  the 
vicious  philoBophy  already  indicated.  The  author  professes 
to  be  a  Chribtian,  aud  his  purpose,  as  far  as  we  cau  get  at 
it,  is  to  refute,  on  the  one  hand,  what  he  calls  rationalism,  or 
the  pretence  that  reason  alone,  without  any  revelation,  suffices 
to  construct  an  adequate  theology,  and  to  determine  the 
proper  worship  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other,  what  he  calls,  as 
we  think  very  improperly,  dogmatism,  of  which  Wolfius 
was  the  great  advocate,  and  in  some  sense  the  founder,  that 
reason,  when  once  the  revelation  is  made,  is  able  to  compre- 
hend and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  its  dogmas.  We  have  not, 
therefore,  to  prove  to  him  any  portion  of  natural  religion, 
or  what  St.  Thomas  calb  the  preamble  to  faith;   couse- 
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qucntly,  lie  must  be  supposed  himself  to  accept  the  three 
terms  he  luentions,  and  hold  that,indepeiidently  of  revelation, 
that  God  is  First  Cause,  Absolute,  and  Infinite.  If  this  can- 
not be  done  independently  of  revelation,  no  revelation  can 
possibly  be  proved.  Faith  rests  on  the  fact,  that  God  is 
infinitely  verax  or  true,  and  is  Imn^eVi prima  Veritas  in  being, 
in  knowing,  and  in  speaking ;  unless  this  fact  can  be  known 
from  reason,  faith  cannot  be  an  intelligent  and  reasonable 
faith.  To  maintain,  then,  that  God  cannot  be  known,  with- 
out revelation,  to  be  real  and  necessary,  that  is,  absolute  and 
infinite  Being,  and  the  Fii-st  Cause  of  all  things,  is  to  main- 
tain that  man  cannot  be  the  recipient  of  a  revelation  from 
his  Maker. 

"The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity  [God]" 
says  the  author,  *'  as  absolute  and  infinite,  must  necessarily', 
as  the  profoundest  metaphysicians  have  acknowledged, 
amount  to  nothin<ic  less  than  the  sum  of  all  realitv.  *  What 
kind  of  an  Absolute  Being  is  that,'  says  Hegel,  w-hich  does 
not  contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actualj  even  evil  included?' 
We  may  repudiate  the  conclusion  with  indignation,  but 
the  reasoning  is  unassailable."  Must  contain  in  himself  all 
real  being  and  actual  existence,  taiujiiam  causa,  we  concede, 
but  not,  therefore,  evil,  for  evil  is  neither  being  nor  exist- 
ence ;  is  not,  to  spejik  scholastically,  an  entity,  but  is 
simply  a  negative,  the  absence  of  good,  as  cold  is  the 
absence  of  heat.  "Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire 
distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  actual  can  have  no 
existence  as  regards  the  absolutely  infinite."  Certainly  not. 
The  possible,  when  we  speak  of  God,  is  his  real  ability  to 
place  such  or  such  an  existence,  ad  extra,  or  to  clothe  such  or 
such  an  idea, — idea  exemjplaris,  eternal  in  his  own  essence, — 
with  existence.  There  is  no  possibility  in  God  ;  all  in  him  is 
real,  actual ;  and  hence  the  Schoolmen  say,  he  is  actus  jmmSj 
or  a<!t us  jmrissimus, 

"  J5ut  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute, 
the  Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply 
contradiction  to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction 
as  attributes  of  one  and  the  same  Being?  A  cause,  as  such, 
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cannot  be  absolute;  the  Absolute  cannot  be  a  cause.    A 
cause  exists  only  in  relation  to  its  effect — the  cause  is  a  cause 
of  the  effect ;  the  effect  is  an  effect  of  the  cause."  That  is  to 
say,  the  cause  is  a  cause  only  in  causing,  and  till  it  causes 
it  is  not  a  cause,  consequently  is  made  a  cause  by  what  it 
causes !     "  On  the  other  hand  the  conception  of  the  Abso- 
lute implies  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation."     The 
absolute  is  that  which  is  free  from  all  relation,  but  a  cause  is 
under  a  particular  relation  to  the  effect.     The  two  concep- 
tions thus  mutually  exchide  each  other.     "We  attempt  to 
escape  the  apparent  contradiction  by  introducing  the  idea 
of  succession  in  time.     The  Absolute  exists  lirst  by  itself, 
and  afterwards  becomes  a  Cause.   But  here  we  are  checked 
by  the  third  conception,  that  of  the  Infinite.     How  can  the 
Infinite  become  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first  ?"   There 
is  and  can  be  no  hecomiiig  in  God,  for  he  is  actus  purissi- 
niuSf  all  in  him  is  actual,  and  nothing  simply  potential ; 
BO  much  is  certain.     The  ditficulty  suggested  by  the  author 
is  a  well-known  difficulty,  and  is  ami>ly  met  by  all  our  the- 
ologians of  any  note.   It  is  simply  how  to  reconcile  the  fact  of 
creation  in  time  with  the  infinite  ))ertection  and  immutability 
of  God?     The  difficulty  originates  in  precisely  what  Mr. 
Mansel  supposes  to  be  introduced  as  a  means  of  escaping  it, 
namely,  the  introduction  ot*  the  idea  of  the  succession  of 
time  into  eternity.    Eternity  is  not,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
maintains,  the  negation  or  limit  of  human  thought,  but  is 
the  negation  of  time,  and  positive  duration  without  succes- 
Bion,  or  an  existence  always  present.     Eternity  can  be  con- 
ceived neither  as  past  nor  as  future,  and  is  always  expressed 
by  the  j)resent  tense  of  the  verb  to  be.   It  is,  and  is  included 
in  the  conception  of  God,  as,  I  am  that  I  am,  or  as  real  and 
necessary  Being.     Time  is  not  an  entity,  but  a  relation, 
and  simi>ly  the  relation  of  created  existences  in  the  order  of 
succession,  as  space  is  their  relation  in  the  order  of  co-exist- 
ence.   Time  then  begins  and  ends  with  creation,  and  is  con- 
ceivable only  within  the  created  order ;  out  of  that  order 
there  is  no  relation  of  time  or  space ;  there  is  only  the  rela- 
tion of  the  effect  to  its 'cause.    The  old  question,  whether 
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the  world  iiiiglit  have  been  created  ah  ademo^  in  its  old 
sense  is  an  uiiaskable  (question,  because  that  sense  is  founded 
on  a  false  notion  of  time.  The  world  has  truly  been  created 
ah  (kicmo^  for,  prior  to  its  creation,  there  was  no  time,  and 
\\iQ prior  is  only  in  the  logical  order.  God  existed  prior  to 
the  creation  as  the  cause  exists  prior  to  the  eftect,  but  no 
time  elapses  between  the  existence  of  his  causality  and  the 
creation.  There  is  no  space  between  the  power  to  create  and 
the  actual  creation,  and  therefore  no  reduction  in  God  of 
possibility  to  act,  no  hecoming  of  a  cause,  for  the  cause  is 
eternal,  and  exerts  its  force  in  eternity,  and  time  attaches 
only  to  the  effect.  The  creative  act  is  in  eternity,  not  in 
time;  with  it  time  begins.  There  is,  then,  no  contradiction 
between  the  conception  of  God  as  Creator,  and  the  concep- 
tion of  His  absoluteness,  inlinity,  or  unchangeableness. 
The  contradiction  arises  from  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
Hamilton ian  and  Kantian  philosophy,  that  the  understand- 
ing imposes  its  own  forms  and  limitations  on  the  object, 
and  that  time  and  space  are  necessary  forms  of  all  our  con- 
ceptions. This  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were,  we  could  have  no 
conception  of  (xod  at  all,  tor  he  is  not  in  space,  and  he 
inhabiteth  eternity. 

The  main  ditHculty  in  what  follows  in  the  extract  arises 
from  sui)p()sing  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  is  a  rela- 
tion between  the  KeUitive  and  the  Absolute.  The  relation 
is  not  reciprocal,  and  God  and  creation  are  not  correlatives, 
each  connoting  the  other,  for  God  is  a  free  not  a  necessary 
creator;  creation  creates  no  change  in  him,  and  places  bim 
under  no  relation  whatever;  tor  the  creation,  if  we  would 
speak  accnrately,  is  not  a  relative  or  finite  being,  or  as  the 
Schoolmen  say,  enn  seciuidum  qidd.  It  is  not  e7\s  at  all,  but 
e^isten^^  and  has  its  suhstariH  not  in  itself,  but  in  the  creative 
act  of  God,  and  tberefore  has  being  only  in  God,  only  as 
joined  to  God,  inediattte  that  act.  The  act  of  God  produces 
existences  al)sohitely  dependent  on  him,  but  does  not  place 
him  in  any  dependence  on  them ;  it  leaves  him  as  inde- 
pendent as  if  no  creation  ad  extra  had  taken  jdace,  there- 
fore leaves  him  ec^ually  absolute  in* his  own  being.   He  does 
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not  go  out  of  his  own  being  to  create,  any  more  than  he 
evolves  creation  from  his  own  being.  He  does  not  impart 
his  being  or  any  being  at  all  to  creatures,  but  retains  his 
whole  being  in  himself,  and  they  have  and  can  have  no  being 
in  themselves;  otherwise  they  would  be  God,  or  Gods. 
They  exist,  are  substances  only  as  united  to  his  being 
through  the  creative  act.  Hence,  if  that  act  be  with- 
drawn, interrupted,  or  suspended,  they  cease  to  exist,  drop 
into  nothing,  are  annihilated,  which  could  not  be  the  case 
if  they  contained  either  their  own  being  or  their  own  ^i^- 
Htans  in  themselves. 

The  autlior  maintains,  very  properly,  that  the  absolute 
must  be  conceived  as  one  and  simple ;  but  if  so  conceived,  a 
new  dithculty  arises:  ''This  absolute  unity,  as  indiflferent, 
and  containing  no  attributes,  can  neither  be  distinguished 
from  the  multiplicity  of  finite  beings  by  any  characteristic 
feature,  nor  be  identified  with  them  in  their  multiplicity. 
Thus  we  are  landed  in  an  inextricable  dilemma."     The 
dilemma  is  unreal.     If  in  God  no  distinction  be  admissible 
between  his  essentia  and  his  esse^  between  his  being  and  his 
attributes,  or  between,  one  of  his  attributes  and  another,  as 
is  the  case,  then  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  mere  abstract 
and  dead  unity,  the  reiiie  Seyn  of  Hegel !     Whence  does 
this  follow?     And  what  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving  God 
as  one  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  real  and  necessary 
being,  being  in   its   fulness,  and   therefore   actual   living 
being?     The  difficulty  comes  from  the  unreal  character  of 
the  author's  pliilosophy,  which  deals  with  conceptions  and 
abstractions,  and  passes  over  in  unpardonable  neglect  intui- 
tions and  realities.     The  Being  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
is,  no  doubt,  a  dead  being,  a  dead  unity,  without  attributes, 
and  indistinguisliable  from  not-being,  because  it  is  derived 
from  psychological  abstraction ;  but  such  is  not  the  being 
presented  us  by  its  own  act  in  intuition.     How  often  must 
we  rej)eat  that  abstractions  are  nullities,  and  that  a  philoso- 
phy that  starts  from  a  nullity  can  end  only  in  nihilism  ? 

"The  fundamental  conceptions  of  Rational  Theology  be- 
ing thus  self-destructive."    We  have  not  found  the  real  ele- 
VoL.  I.— No.  II.  11 
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ments  of  Rational  Theology  self-destructive.  The  abstract 
conceptions  with  which  the  author  supposes  it  is  necessary 
to  construct  it  are  self-destructive,  we  grant;  but  what 
proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  construct  it  with  those  concep- 
tions? What  need  is  there  of  starting  with  abstractions  at 
all  ?  Suppose  the  autlior  should  abandon  the  Kantian  and 
Hamilton ian  Conceptuah'sm,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  elements  and  basis  of  our  knowledge  are  not  con- 
ceptions formed  or  created  by  the  human  mind,  but  reali- 
ties presented  to  the  mind  objectively  in  immediate  intui- 
tion ;  he  would  then  see  that  the  order  of  knowledge  follows 
not  the  order  of  conception,  but  the  order  of  intuition,  there- 
fore of  reality,  of  being,  and  can  be  no  more  self-destructive 
or  composed  of  contradictory  elements  than  being  or  reality 
itself.  Let  him  once  for  all  dismiss  his  raundus  logicus 
which  he  interposes,  without  being  aware  of  it,  between 
the  mind  and  the  r/umdus  physicus^  or  real  world.  "  How 
can  infinite  power  be  able  to  do  all  things,  and  yet  infinite 
goodness  not  be  able  to  do  evil  ?"  God  can  do  every  thing  but 
annihilate  himself,  and  that  is  all  that  is  ever  understood  by 
infinite  power.  Power  in  God  is  not  separable  from  infinite 
goodness,  and  is  an  infinitely  good  power ;  and  an  infinitely 
good  power  cannot  do  evil,  without  contradicting,  that  is, 
annihilating  its  own  nature.  "  How  can  infinite  justice  exact 
the  utmost  penalty  for  every  sin,  and  yet  infinite  mercy 
pardon  the  sinner?"  Because  justice  and  mercy  in  God 
are  never  separable ;  and  because,  as  sin  is  an  offence  against 
God,  a  debt  due  to  him,  he  is  always  free  to  pardon  when  he 
sees  proper,  without  offending  justice.  There  is  no  repug- 
nance in  supposing  God  to  pardon  the  sinner  on  simple  re- 
pentance, if  he  chooses ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  it  is  not 
because  he  cannot  do  so  justly,  but  because  he  chooses  ^to 
make  sin  the  occasion  of  an  infinitely  higher  manifestation 
of  his  mercy,  his  love,  and  his  goodness.  "  How  can  in- 
finite Wisdom  know  all  that  is  to  come,  and  yet  infinite 
Freedom  be  at  liberty  to  do  or  forbear  ?"  How  it  can  be 
so  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell,  and  yet  not  be  obliged  to 
conceive  that  the  wisdom  contradicts  the  freedom,  or  the 
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freedom  the  wisdom.  In  knowing  that  God  is  infinite  in  his 
being,  it  is  not  i>ece8sary  to  assume  that  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  infinite,  or  that  tliere  remain  no  mysteries  in  tlie  di- 
vine nature  or  in  the  divine  operations  inscrutable  to  human 
reason.  We  know  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  does  all  things 
for  a  wise  and  good  end,  and  that  all  a  good  being  does  is 
and  must  be  good.  God  does  not  make  the  evil;  man 
wliom  he  makes,  as  coming  from  his  hands,  is  good,  and 
the  only  evil  there  is  comes  from  the  abuse  which  man 
makes  of  his  own  faculties.  Infinite  Wisdom  may  see  that 
it  is  better  to  create  man  with  free  will,  of  which  sin  is  an 
abuse,  than  not  to  create  him. 

Suppose  these  difficulties  surmounted.  "Still,"  says  the 
author,  *'  we  have  not  succeeded  in  reconciling  this  idea 
[the  Absolute]  with  that  of  a  cause;  we  have  done  nothing 
towards  explaining  how  the  absolute  can  giv^e  rise  to  the 
relative,  the  infinite  to  the  finite."  Very  true ;  but  to  a 
solid  foundation  for  natural  religion  it  suffices  to  know  the 
fact  that  God  does  create,  and  that  the  univeree  is  his  crea- 
tion. If  we  know  tlie  fact,  it  is  enough,  without  our  being 
able  to  explain  how  it  is  done. 

The  author  attempts  to  prove  that  while  we  are  obliged 
to  conceive  of  God  as  personal,  we  are  equally  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  conception  of  personality  contradicts  the 
conception  of  infinity. 

"  Subordinate  to  the  general  law  of  Time,  to  which  all  conscious- 
ness is  su])jt3Ct,  there  are  two  inferior  conditions,  to  which  the  two 
great  divisions  of  consciousness  are  severally  subject.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  body  is  governed  by  the  condition  of  space;  our  knowl- 
edge of  mind  by  that  of  personality,  I  can  conceive  no  qualities 
of  body,  save  as  having  a  definite  local  position ;  and  I  can  con- 
ceive no  qualities  of  mind,  save  as  modes  of  a  conscious  self. 
With  the  former  of  these  limitations  our  present  argument  is  not 
concerned ;  but  the  latter,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  the  con- 
ception of  spiritual  existence,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  philosophical  value  of  man's  conception  of  an  infinite 
Mind. 

"The  various  mental  attributes  which  we  ascribe  to  God — Benev- 
olence, Holiness,  Justice,  Wisdom,  for  example— can  be  conceived 
by  us  only  as  existing  in  a  benevolent  and  holy  and  just  and  wise 
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Being,  who  is  not  identical  with  any  one  of  his  attributes,  but  the 
common  subject  of  them  all ;  in  one  word,  in  a  Person.  But  Per- 
sonality, as  wo  conceive  it,  is  essentially  a  liniitation  and  a  rela- 
tion. Our  own  personality  is  presented  to  us  as  relative  and 
limited ;  and  it  is  from  that  presentation  that  all  our  representative 
notions  of  personality  are  derived.  Personality  is  presented  to  us 
as  a  relation  between  the  conscious  self  and  the  various  modes  of 
his  consciousness.  There  is  no  personality  in  abstract  thought 
without  a  thinker :  there  is  no  thinker,  unless  he  exercises  some 
mode  of  thought.  Personality  is  also  a  limitation ;  for  the  thought 
and  the  thinker  are  distinguished  from  and  limit  each  other ;  and 
the  several  modes  of  thought  are  distinguished  each  from  each  by 
limitation  likewise.  If  1  am  any  one  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  live 
and  die  with  each  successive  moment  of  my  consciousness.  If  I 
am  not  any  one  of  my  own  thoughts,  1  am  limited  by  that  very 
difference,  and  each  thought,  as  different  from  another,  is  limited 
also.  This,  too,  has  been  clearly  seen  by  philosophical  theologians ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  have  maintained  that  in  God  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  subject  of  consciousness  and  its  modes,  nor 
between  one  mode  and  another.  'God,'  says  Augustine,  'is  not  a 
Spirit  as  regards  substance,  and  good  as  regards  quality ;  but  both 
as  regards  substance.  The  justic<)  of^God  is  one  with  his  goodness 
and  with  his  blessedness;  and  all  are  one  with  his  spirituality.' 
But  this  assertion,  if  it  be  literally  true  (and  of  this  we  have  no 
means  of  judging),  annihilates  Personality  itself,  in  the  only  form 
in  which  we  can  conceive  it.  We  cannot  transcend  our  own  per- 
sonality, as  we  cannot  transcend  our  own  relation  to  time:  and  to 
speak  of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Person,  is  simply  to  use  language 
to  which,  however  true  it  may  bo  in  a  superhuman  sense,  no  mode 
of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach  itself. 

"  But  are  we  therefore  justified,  even  on  philosophical  grounds^  in 
denying  the  Personality  of  God?  or  do  we  gain  a  higher  or  a  truer 
representation  of  Ilim,  by  asserting,  with  the  ancient  or  the  mod- 
ern Pantheist,  that  God,  as  absolute  and  infinite,  can  have  neither 
intelligence  nor  will?  Far  from  it.  We  dishonor  God  far  more 
by  identifying  Him  with  the  feeble  and  negative  impotence  of 
thought,  which  we  are  pleased  to  style  the  Infinite,  than  by  re- 
maining content  within  those  limits  wliich  He  for  his  own  good 
purposes  has  imposed  upon  us,  and  confining  ourselves  to  a  mani- 
testation,  imperfect  indeed  and  inadequate,  and  acknowledged  to 
be  so,  but  still  the  highest  idea  that  we  can  form,  the  noblest  trib- 
ute that  we  can  offer.  Personality,  with  all  its  limitations,  though 
far  from  exhibiting  the  absolute  nature  of  God  as  He  is^  is  yet 
truer,  grander,  more  elevating,  more  religious,  than  those  barren, 
vague,  meaningless  abstractions  in  which  men  babble  about  nothing 
under  the  name  of  the  Infinite.  Personal,  conscious  existenoei 
limited  though  it  be,  is  yet  the  noblest  of  all  existences  of  which 
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man  can  dream  ;  for  it  is  that  by  which  all  existence  is  revealed  to 
him  :  it  is  grander  than  the  grandest  object  which  man  can  know ; 
for  it  is  thiit  which  knows,  not  that  which  is  known.  *  Man,'  says 
Pascal,  '  is  but  a  reed,  the  frailest  in  nature ;  but  he  is  a  reed  that 
thinks.  It  needs  not  that  the  whole  universe  should  arm  itself  to 
crush  him  ; — a  vapor,  a  drop  of  water,  will  suffice  to  destroy  him. 
But  should  the  universe  crush  him,  man  w^ould  yet  be  nobler  than 
that  which  destroys  him ;  for  he  knows  that  he  dies ;  while  of  the 
advantage  which  the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe  knows 
nothing.'  It  is  by  consciousness  alone  that  wo  know  that  God 
exists,  or  that  we  are  able  to  offer  Him  any  service.  It  is  only  by 
conceiving  II im  as  a  Conscious  Being,  that  we  can  stand  in  any 
religious  relation  to  Him  at  all ;  that  we  can  form  such  a  repre- 
sentation of  Him  as  is  demanded  by  our  spiritual  wants,  insufficient 
though  it  be  to  satisfy  our  intellectual  curiosity. 

"  It  is  from  the  int<inse  consciousness  of  our  own  real  existence 
as  Persons,  that  the  conception  of  reality  takes  its  rise  in  our 
minds :  it  is  through  that  consciousness  alone  that  we  can  raise 
ourselves  to  the  faintest  image  of  the  supreme  reality  of  God. 
What  is  reality,  and  what  is  appearance,  is  the  riddle  which  Phil- 
osophy has  put  forth  from  the  birthday  of  human  thought ;  and 
the  only  approach  to  an  answer  has  been  a  voice  from  the  depths 
of  the  personal  consciousness :  *  I  think ;  therefore  I  am.'  In  the 
antithesis  between  the  thinker  and  the  object  of  his  thought, — be- 
tween myself  and  that  which  is  related  to  me, — we  find  the  type 
and  the  source  of  the  universal  contrast  between  the  one  and  the 
many,  the  permanent  and  the  changeable,  the  real  and  the  appar- 
ent. That  which  I  see,  that  which  I  hear,  that  which  I  think,  that 
which  I  feel,  changes  and  passes  away  with  each  moment  of  my 
varied  existence.  I,  who  see,  and  hear,  and  think,  and  feel,  am 
the  one  continuous  self,  whose  existence  gives  unity  and  connection 
to  the  whole.  Personality  comprises  all  that  we  know  of  that 
which  exists:  relation  to  personality  comprises  ajl  that  we  know 
of  that  which  seems  to  exist.  And  when,  from  the  little  world  of 
man's  consciousness  and  its  objects,  we  would  lifl  up  our  eyes  to  the 
inexhaustible  universe  beyond,  and  ask  to  w^hom  all  this  is  related, 
the  highest  existence  is  still  the  highest  personality ;  and  the  Source 
of  all  Being  reveals  Himself  by  His  name,  I  AM." — ^pp.  102-105. 

We  have  lieard  all  this  before,  but  we  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  understand  why  personality  should  be  said  to  be  a 
limitation.  By  personality,  we  understand  the  last  comple- 
ment  of  rational  nature^  and  to  say  of  any  rational  nature 
that  it  is  a  person,  is  to  say  that  it  has  its  last  complement, 
is  full  or  complete.  Now,  how  the  fulness  or  completion 
of  a  nature  can  be  its  limitation,  is  more  than  we  are  able 
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to  comprehend.  If  the  nature  is  infinite,  it  will,  if  it  has 
personality,  be  an  infinite  pereon.  We  see,  therefore,  no 
contradiction  between  pereonality  and  infinity.  J'  Our  own 
personality  is  presented  to  us  as  relative  and  limited."  No 
doubt  of  that,  because  we  are  ourselves  relative  and  limited, 
not  absolute  and  infinite.  "It  is  from  that  presentation 
that  all  our  representative  notions  of  personality  are  de- 
rived." We  are  not  sure  of  that,  for  we  are  not  psycholo- 
gists, making  God  in  our  own  image  and  likeness ;  we  are 
disposed  rather  to  regard  man  as  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  Human  personality  copies  the  divine  ;  not 
the  divine  the  human.  "There  is  no  personality  in  abstract 
thought,  without  a  thinker."  It  would  be  more  pertinent 
to  say,  there  is  no  thought  without  a  thinker.  "  There  is 
no  thinker,  unless  he  exercises  some  mode  of  thought," 
Why  not  say  plainly,  no  one  is  a  thinker  unless  he  thinks? 
"  Personality  is  also  a  limitation  ;  for  the  thought  and  the 
thinker  are  distinguished  from  and  limit  each  other."  The 
thinker  limits  thought,  if  you  will ;  but  we  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  you  would  inform  us  how  the  thought  limits 
the  thinker.  Thought  is  distinguished  from  the  thinker, 
not  as  his  limitation,  but  as  his  act  or  product.  It  is  the 
same  error  we  met  before,  that  the  finite  limits  the  infinite, 
as  if  the  effect  could  be  a  limitation  of  the  cause. 

We  make  one  extract  more,  for  the  sake  of  doing  full 
justice  to  the  author  : 

"  The  results*  to  which  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness has  conducted  us,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  Our 
whole  consciousness  manifests  itself  as  subject  to  certain  limits, 
which  we  are  unable,  in  any  act  of  thought,  to  transgress.  That 
which  falls  within  these  limits,  as  an  object  of  thought,  is  known 
to  us  as  relative  and  Jinite,  The  existence  of  a  limit  to  our  powers 
of  thought  is  manifested  by  the  consciousness  of  contradiction,  which 
implies  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  think,  and  an  ability  to 
accomplish  that  attempt.  But  a  limit  is  necessarily  conceived  as 
a  relation  between  something  within  and  something  without  itself; 
and  thus  the  consciousness  of  a  limit  of  thought  implies,  though  it 
does  not  directly  present  to  us,  the  existence  of  something  of  which 
we  do  not  and  cannot  think.  When  we  lifl  up  our  eyes  to  that 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  which  is  itself  but  the  limit  of  our  own  power 
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of  sight,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose,  though  wo  cannot  perceive, 
the  existence  of  space  beyond,  as  well  as  within,  it ;  we  regard 
the  boundary  of  vision  as  parting  the  visible  from  the  invisible. 
And  when^  in  mental  contemplation,  we  are  conscious  of  relation 
and  difference,  as  the  liniits  of  our  power  of  thought,  we  regard 
them,  in  like  manner,  as  the  boundary  between  the  conceivable 
and  the  inconceivable ;  though  we  are  unable  to  penetrate,  in 
thought,  beyond  the  nether  sphere,  to  the  unrelated  and  unlimited 
which  it  hides  from  us.  The  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  thus, 
like  the  Inconceivable  and  the  Imperceptible,  names  indicating,  not  an 
object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence 
of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousnesfe  is  possible.  The  attempt 
to  construct  in  thought  an  object  answering  to  such  names,  neces- 
sarily results  in  contradiction, — a  contradiction,  however,  which 
we  have  ourselves  produced  by  the  attempt  to  think, — which  exists 
in  the  act  of  thought,  but  not  beyond  it, — which  destroys  the  con- 
ception as  such,  but  indicates  nothing  concerning  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  that  which  we  try  to  conceive.  It  proves  our  own 
impotence,  and  it  proves  nothing  more.  Or  rather,  it  indirectly 
leads  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that  Infinite  which  we  cannot 
conceive  ;  for  the  denial  of  its  existence  involves  a  contradiction, 
no  less  than  the  assertion  of  its  conceivability.  We  thus  learn 
that  the  provinci^s  of  Reason  and  Faith  are  not  co-extensive ;  that 
it  is  a  duty,  enjoined  by  Reason  itself,  to  believe  in  that  which  we 
are  unable  to  conprehend." — pp.  109,  110. 

Tlie  author  has  excellent  intentions,  but  we  are  sorry  to 
see  biin  so  completely  a  slave  of  Kant  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  We  have  already  refuted  this  whole  doctrine, 
and  we  had  pretty  effectively  done  it  in  our  Review  for 
October,  1855,  in  an  article  on  the  Philosophical  Works  of 
David  Hume,  discussing  the  principal  doctrines  of  modern 
philosophei*s  on  causality,  an  extract  from*w^hich  we  must 
beg  permission  to  recall  to  our  readers.  We  extract  the 
whole  passage  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  W^il- 
Ham  Hamilton,  and  we  do  it  with  the  less  scruples  because 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  is  just  now  exerting  a 
very  great,  and,  as  we  believe,  a  very  unhappy  influence 
on  the  English  and  American  mind. 

"In  the  Scottish  school  has  followed  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a 
psychological  observer  of  rare  sagacity,  and,  after  old  Ralph  Cud- 
worth,  perhaps  the  most  really  erudite  philosophiwvl  writer  in  our 
language.     He  has  that  acuteness  and  that  knowledge  of  systems 
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which  Reid  lacked.  He  attempts  a  new  explanation  of  the  judg- 
ment of  causality,  which  he  derives  not  from  intuition,  experience, 
ratiocination,  custom,  or  a  special  psychological  power  or  faculty, 
but  from  the  impotence  of  our  nature  to  think  the  unconditioned. 
He  makes  it  'a  derivation  of  the  condition  of  relativity  in  time.' 

*  The  mind,'  he  says,  '  is  restricted  to  think  in  certain  forms ;  and 
under  these  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned  interval 
between  two  unconditioned  contradictory  extremes  or  poles,  each 
of  which  is  altogether  inconceivable,  but  of  which,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  Excluded  Middle,  the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  true.' 
'  We  must  think  under  the  condition  of  existence, — existence  rela- 
tive, and  existence  relative  in  time.'  Existence  relative  implies, 
— '  1.  That  we  are  unable  to  realize  in  thought,  on  the  one  pole  of 
the  irrelative,  either  an  absolute  commencement  or  an  absolute 
termination  of  time ;  as,  on  the  other,  the  infinite  non-commence- 
ment or  an  infinite  non-termination  of  time  ;  2.  That  we  can  think 
neither  on  the  one  pole  an  absolute  nmiimum,  nor  on  the  other  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  time.  Yet  these  constitute  two  pairs  of  con- 
tradictory propositions ;  which,  if  our  intelligence  be  not  all  a  lie, 
cannot  both  be  true,  while  at  the  same  time  one  or  the  other 
must.  But  as  not  relatives  they  are  not  cogitables.  Now,  the 
phenomenon  of  causality  seems  nothing  more  than  a  corollary  of 
the  law  of  the  conditioned  in  its  application  to  a  thing  thought 
under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence  relative  in  time.' 

"  This,  we  suppose,  must  be  regarded  as  perfectly  intelligible, 
and  yet  some  people  may  think  it  might  have  been  more  clearly, 
as  well  as  more  elegantly  expressed.  But  what  first  strikes  us  in 
this  barbarous  statement  is,  that  it  resolves  the  judgment  of  caus- 
ality into  the  judgment  of  the  non-commencement  of  existence, 
which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  is  a  denial  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
efil'ct.     The  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  we  are  told,  is  this : 

*  When  aware  of  any  new  appearance^  we  are  unable  to  conceive 
that  therein  has  originated  any  new  existence,  and  are  constrained 
to  think  that  wRat  now  appears  to  us  under  a  new  form  had  pre- 
viously an  existence  under  others.  These  others  are  called  its 
cause.'  '  Our  judgment  of  causality  simply  is :  We  necessarily 
deny  in  thought  that  the  object  we  apprehend  as  beginning  to  be, 
really  so  begins,  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirm,  as  we  must,  the 
identity  of  its  present  sum  of  being  with  the  sum  of  its  past  exist- 
ence.' That  is,  no  new  existence  is  ever  caused,  but  new  phenom- 
ena  only.  Efiects  are  only  changes  in  the  forms  of  the  cause,  that 
is,  are  only  the  cause  under  new  forms.  This,  we  think,  is  not  the 
judgment  of  causality  as  a  psychological  fiict,  for  it  eviscerates  the 
judgment  of  the  conception  of  power,  whereby  the  cause  places  an 
eflfect  distinct  from  itself,  which  is,  if  we  mivstake  not,  the  essence  of 
the  judgment.  Sir  William  then  explains  the  judgment  by  identify- 
ing cause  and  eflfect,  that  is,  by  denying  both.   A  cause  which  places 
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no  effect   distinct  from  itself,  or  only  exhibits  itself  under  new 
forms,  is  in  reality  no  cause  at  all. 

'*  That  we  do  not  misrepresent  the  illustrious  Baronet,  is  evident 
from  his  express  statements.  *  The  mind  is  compelled  to  recog- 
nize an  absolute  identity  of  existence  in  the  effect  and  in  the  com- 
plement of  its  cause, — between  the  causatvin  and  the  causa.'*  '  Each 
is  the  sum  of  the  other.'  An  absolute  identity  is  a  perfect  identity, 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  and  then  no  real  distinction  is  conceivable 
oetween  the  causa  and  the  causatum.  Then  there  is  really  neither 
causa  nor  causatum^  neither  cause  nor  effect.  '  That  the  phenom- 
enon presented  to  us  did,  as  a  phenomenon^  begin  t6  be, — this  we 
know  by  experience ;  but  that  its  elements  only  began  when  the 
phenomenon  which  they  constitute  came  into  manifested  being, — 
this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  think.'  '  We  are  compelled  to  believe, 
that  the  object,  (that  is,  the  certain  quale  and  quantum  of  being,) 
whose  phenomenal  rise  into  existence  w^e  have  witnessed,  did 
really  exist  prior  to  the  rise,  under  other  forms.  But  to  say  that 
a  thing  previously  existed  under  other  forms,  is  only  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  it  has  had  causes.'  Then  to  say  a  thing  has  had 
causes,  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  it  previously  existed 
under  different  forms  !  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  only  distinc- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  recognized  by  Sir  William,  is  the  distinction 
of  being  and  phenomenon.  But  we  need  not  tell  him  that  phenom- 
ena are  indistinguishable  from  their  subject,  and  therefore  the 
phenomenon  is,  so  far  as  it  is  any  thing,  being  itself,  not  some- 
thing produced  by  it.  The  phenomenon  distinguished  from  the 
subject  in  which  it  subsists  is  nothing  at  all.  The  resolution  of 
cause  and  effect  into  being  and  phenomenon  is  the  radical  error 
of  the  Pantheists,  for  then  we  can  assert  only  being  and  its  phenom- 
ena, and  to  assert  only  being  and  phenomena  is  precisely  to  assert 
Pantheism,  which  excludes  the  judgment  of  Ciuisality. 

"  It  is  true,  Sir  William  says  he  speaks  only  of  second  causes, 
for,  as  he  alleges,  *  of  the  Divine  causation  we  have  no  concep- 
tion ;'  but  this  cannot  avail  him,  for  he  is  treating  of  the  judgment 
of  causality  in  general,  and  having  resolved  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  into  the  relation  of  being  and  phenomenon,  he  can  assert 
no  second  causes.  Phenomena  cannot  be  causes  either  first  or 
second,  for  they  have  no  subsistence,  are  unsubstantial,  and  there- 
fore cannot  act  or  operate.  To  assert  second  causes  is  to  abandon 
his  whole  theorv.  Moreover,  he  illustrates  his  own  definition  of 
causality  by  express  reference  to  the  Divine  causation,  and  makes 
the  relation  of  God  and  the  universe  identically  that  which  he 
asserts  between  cause  and  effect.  '  When  God  is  said  to  create  the 
universe  out  of  nothing,  we  think  this  by  supposing  that  he  evolves 
the  universe  out  of  himself,  in  like  manner  as  we  conceive  annihila- 
tion V)y  conceiving  him  to  withdraw  his  creation  from  actuality  into 
power.'   He  says  this  in  order  to  show  that  we  can  conceive  neither 
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the  real  beginning  nor  the  real  cessation,  and  neither  the  increase 
nor  the  diminution,  of  the  sum  or  quantvm  of  existence.  We  have 
the  right  then  to  assume  that  he  does  apply  his  conception  of  cause 
in  the  order  of  tlie  first  cause  as  well  as  in  that  of  second  causes. 
Second  causes  only  copy  or  imitate  in  their  sphere  and  degree  the 
first  cause,  and  the  conception  of  cause,  in  so  far  as  cause  it  is,  nnust 
be  the  same  in  whatever  order  we  conceive  it.  If,  then.  Sir  William 
resolves,  as  he  does,  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect  into  the  relation 
of  being  and  phenomenon,  or  existence  and  its  forms,  he  can  assert 
as  existing  only  being  and  its  phenomena, — therefore  the  univei'se 
only  as  substantially  identical  with  God;  which  is  to  deny  all 
causative  force  that  places  an  eflxict  distinct  from  itself,  asserted 
in  every  judgment  of  causality,  and  to  fall  into  sheer  Pantheism. 

"Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  is  as  inadmissible  as  Hume's, 
because  it  denies  the  judgment  of  causality  itself,  and  conducts  to 
Pantheism,  and  all  Pantheism  undeniably  conducts  to  skepticism 
and  nihilism.  But  his  doctrine  that  the  judgment  is  derived  from 
*  the  condition  of  relativity  in  time,'  is  to  us  equally  inadmissible. 
He  says :  '  The  phenomenon  of  causality' — that  is,  our  judgment 
of  causality,  w^e  suppose — '  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  corol- 
lary from  the  law  of  the  conditioned  in  its  application  to  a  thing 
thought  under  the  form  or  mental  category  of  existence  in  relation 
to  time.'  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  existence  is  a  form  or  category 
of  the  mind  ?  If  so,  he  falls  into  pure  Kantism.  We  had  supposed 
that  he  regarded  existence  as  objective,  and  existing  a  parte  rei^  and 
that  we  apprehend  things  themselves  as  really  existing  uidependent 
of  the  mind,  and  that,  without  an  obje<;t  so  existing,  thought  is 
impossible.  But  let  that  pass.  '  We  cannot  know,'  he  continues, 
'  we  cannot  think  a  thing,  except  under  the  attribute  of  existence ; 
we  cannot  know  or  think  a  thing  to  exist,  except  as  in  time ;  and 
we  cannot  know  or  thmk  a  thing  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it 
absolutely  to  commence.  Now,  this  at  once  imposes  upon  us  the 
judgment  of  causality.'  We  see  not  that.  That  we  cannot  think 
it  absolutely  to  commence  in  time  is  very  true  ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  us  from  thinking  it  absolutely  to  commence  out  of  time, 
namely,  in  its  cause.  Sir  William  says  we  can  think  only  existence, 
and  existence  only  in  time ;  but  we  cannot  think  existence  as  abso- 
lutely commencing.  This  is  a  singular  stiitemeut,  for  to  think 
existence,  and  to  think  it  not  commecing,  is  not  to  think  it  in  time, 
but  out  of  time.  We  think  existence,  he  says,  and  we  are  unable 
to  think  it  either  as  absolutely  commencing  or  as  absolutely  ceasing, 
or  to  think  any  increase  or  diminution  of  its^sum.  Now,  to  think 
existence  without  thinking  its  beginning  or  end,  its  increase  or 
diminution,  is  to  think  existence  without  beginning  or  end,  increase 
or  diminution  ;  which,  if  we  know  the  force  of  words,  is  to  think 
real,  eternal,  and  necessary  existence  or  being,  unconditioned  by 
time  or  any  thing  else,  —  precisely  w^hat  the  illustrious  Soottish 
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Professor  maintains,  as  the  basis  of  his  whole  theory,  we  cannot 
do.  His  real  difficulty,  according  to  his  own  statements,  is,  not  in 
thinking  existence  without  the  relation  of  time,  but  in  thinking  it 
under  that  relation ;  and  he  in  fact  denies  it  imder  that  relation, 
by  recognizing  no  effects  but  phenomena,  which  are  not  existences 
in  time,  since  phenomena,  aside  from  their  subjects,  are  not  ex- 
istences at  all. 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  we  are  unable  to  think  existence  as 
absolutely  beginning,  for  if  we  could  we  could  think  absolute  non- 
existence, which  is  impossible,  since  to  think  absolute  non-existence 
is  simply  not  to  think  at  all.  But  this  is  true  only  when  we  take 
existence  in  the  sense  of  real  and  necessary  being,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  contingent  existences,  as  the  ovrcjg  ov,ot  being  of  beings. 
In  this  sense  we  cannot  think  it  either  to  begin  or. end,  to  be  aug- 
mented or  diminished.  But  it  is  not  true  of  contingent  existences, 
for  w^e  cannot  think  them  at  all,  save  as  we  think  them  as  begin- 
ning to  exist, — not  in  time,  indeed,  for  time  is  only  a  relation  of 
contingents  to  one  another,  beginning  and  ending  with  them, — but 
in  the  cause,  or  creative  act  of  God,  in  which  the  relation  of  time 
itself  commences.  In  this  sense  we  can  think  both  the  beginning 
and  end  of  existence,  and  both  its  augmentation  and  diminution  ; 
for  God  was  not  obliged  to  create,  and  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  with- 
draw his  creative  act ;  and  nothing  hhiders  him,  so  far  as  we  know, 
if  he  chooses,  from  creating  new  worlds,  since  creation  has  not 
exhausted  his  creative  power.  The  reasoning  of  Sir  William  rests 
on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  existence,  and  therefore  on  an  undis- 
tributed miJdle,  a  sad  vice  in  so  admirable  a  logician. 

"  Sir  William,  we  fear,  uses  the  word  existence  as  the  excellent 
Abbate  Rosmini  uses  the  term  being,  in  an  abstract  sense,  as  ex- 
istence in  genere,  without  reflecting  that  existence  is  always  con- 
crete, and  can  be  predicated  only  of  something  really  existing.  lie 
says,  we  can  think  only  under  the  condition  of  existence,  and  only 
existence  relative.  Now,  as  we  cannot  think  existence  without 
tliinking  something  existing,  this  means,  if  any  thing,  that  we  can 
think  only  relative,  that  is,  contingent  existences.  But  to  think 
relative  existences,  is  to  think  relation,  and  no  relation  is  thinkable, 
or  cogitable  with  a  single  term.  We  cannot,  then,  think  relative 
existence  without  at  the  same  time  thinking  that  to  which  it  is 
related,  that  is,  the  irrelative, — the  contingent  without  thinking  the 
non-contingent,  that  is  to  say,  real  and  necessary  being,  the  ens 
simpliciter  of  the  Schoolmen.  Relative  or  contingent  existence, 
ens  secundiun  quid,  must  be  thought,  if  at  all,  either  as  ens  secundum 
quid,  or  as  ois  simpliciter.  But  not  the  latter,  for  that  it  is  not, 
and  what  is  not  cannot  be  thought ;  not  the  former,  unless  there  be 
at  the  same  time  thought  that  which  is  not  contingent,  but  absolute 
or  necessary  being,  because  without  that  it  is  not.  In  thinking 
contingent  existence  as  contingent,  there  is  a  comparison  made  of 
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the  contingent  with  the  necessary,  and  no  comparison  can  be  thought 
without  intuition  of  both  terms.  Then  we  cannot  think  contingent 
or  relative  existence  without  thinking  necessary,  absolute,  or  uncon- 
ditioned existence.  Either,  then,  we  must  be  able  to  think  the 
unconditioned,  or  we  cannot  think  the  conditioned.  To  say  that 
we  can  think  existence,  without  thinking  it  either  as  conditioned 
or  as  unconditioned,  will  not  answer,  for  existence  so  thought  is 
simply  ens  in  genere,  existence  in  general,  in  which  nothing  is 
thought  as  being  or  existing,  and  is  the  reine  Seyn  of  ITegel, — 
merely  possible  existence,  or  a  mental  abstraction,  which  cannot 
be  thought  without  the  real  and  concrete.  All  existence  is  the 
existence  of  something,  is  being,  either  real  and  necessary,  or 
relative  and  contingent,  and  therefore  must,  if  thought  at  all,  be 
thought  either  as  one  or  the  other.  When,  then,  Sir  William 
says  we  think  only  under  the  condition  of  existence,  he  must  either 
mean  that  w^e  think  something  really  existing,  or  existence  where 
nothing  exists.  If  the  latter,  he  falls  into  pure  Kantisra,  or  skep- 
ticism ;  if  the  former,  then  he  must  concede  that  we  do  actually 
think,  that  is,  intuitively  apprehend,  real  and  necessary  being, 
without  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  relative  or  contingent 
existence. 

"  We  do  not  forget  Sir  William's  reply :  Only  relatives  are 
cogitable.  Relation  is  cogitable  only  between  correlatives,  and 
the  relation  between  correlatives  is  reciprocal ;  each  is  relative  to 
the  other.  All  thought  is  dual,  and  embraces  at  once  subject  and 
object  in  their  mutual  opposition  and  limitation.  The  subject 
thinking  conditions  the  object  thought,  and  the  object  thought  con- 
ditions the  subject  thinking.  Therefore  the  unconditioned  cannot 
be  thought.  But  this  is  to  confound  the  condition  of  the  thought 
with  the  condition  of  the  object,  that  is,  to  confound,  in  the  very 
act  of  distinguishing  them,  subject  and  object.  The  cause  condi- 
tions the  effect,  but  not  the  effect  the  cause,  for  the  very  concep- 
tion of  cause  presupposes  it  to  be  independent  of  the  effect.  If, 
then,  I  think  tlie  object  as  my  cause,  and  myself  as  its  effect,  I  do 
not  think  myself  as  limiting  or  conditioning  it.  If  I  think  myself 
as  the  effect  or  creature  of  the  infinite,  I  do  not  think  myself  as  its 
limitation,  and  therefore  may,  although  thought  is  dual,  think  the 
infinite,  though  of  course  not  in  an  infinite  mode.  But  to  think 
the  infinite  in  a  finite  mode  is  still  to  think  the  infinite,  otherwise 
we  must  say,  whenever  we  do  not  think  the  object  adequately,  we 
do  not  think  it  at  all.  This  will  not  do,  unless  you  deny  us  all 
thought,  for  only  God  can  think,  that  is,  know,  adequately  any 
object  whatsoever.  My  thought  is  limited,  but  the  limitation  is 
of  the  subject,  not  of  the  oV)ject,  comes  from  myself,  not  from  the 
object  thought,  and  is  negative,  not  positive.  I  cannot  think  God 
infinitely,  but  I  can  think  God  who  is  infinite,  and  though  in  think- 
ing him  I  distinguish  myself  from  him,  I  do  not  think  myself  as 
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limiting  him,  %x  I  think  myself  as  dependent  on  him,  as  his  pro- 
duct, ett'ect,  or  creature,  and  him  as  my  cause  or  creator.  The 
mistake  of  Sir  William  arises  from  his  not  considering  that  the 
only  conceivable  relation  between  the  finite  and  infinite,  the  condi- 
tioned and  the  unconditioned,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  between 
existence  (from  ex-stare)  and  being  (ens  secundum  quid  and  ens 
shnpliciler),  is  the  relation  of  the  ettect  to  the  cause,  or  of  creature 
to  creator,  and  therefore  cannot  be  thought  as  a  relation  of  recipro- 
city, but  as  a  relation  in  which  the  former  term  is  related  to  the 
latter,  though  the  latter  is  not  related  in  se  to  the  former.  Con- 
sequently we  never  c^m  think  ourselves  as  limiting  or  conditioning 
the  infinite  object,  but  must  always  think  it  as  conditioning  or 
placing  us.  If  {Sir  William  had  considered  the  thought  not  solely 
as  a  tact  of  consciousness,  that  is,  on  its  subjective  side,  as  a  con- 
ception, but  in  the  real  existence  thought,  he  never  could  have 
denied  our  ability  to  think  the  unconditioned,  tliat  is,  real,  neces- 
sary, and  infmite  being,  for  he  would  have  seen  that  we  have 
intuition  of  it  in  every  thought,  and  could  not  thhik  a  single 
thought  if  we  had  not. 

"  1  lie  illustrious  {Scotsman  tells  us  that  our  conception  of  the 
infinite,  the  unconditioned,  is  negative.  Negative  of  what]  Of 
the  conditioned  i  But  the  conditioned  can  be  denied  only  by  pro- 
posing its  contradictory,  that  is,  the  unconditioned.  Of  the  uncon- 
ditioned ^  Then  it  is  the  denial  of  the  unconditioned  by  the 
positive  conception  of  the  conditioned.  But  the  conditioned 
afhrms,  not  denies,  the  unconditioned,  since  without  the  uncon- 
ditioned the  conditioned  is  not  cogitable.  We  confess,  then,  that 
we  are  totally  unable  to  understand  the  process  by  which  the 
learned  and  acute  professor  derives  the  judgment  of  causuality 
from  our  inability  to  think  the  unconditioned,  or  from  the  negative 
conception  of  real  and  necessary  being.  Our  inability  to  tliink 
the  absolute  commencement  of  existence,  must,  according  to  his 
own  statements,  be  regarded  as  resulting"  from  the  fact  that  we 
think  contingent  existence  as  originating  in  the  non-contingent, 
that  is,  in  real  and  necessary  being.  We  should,  therefore,  reverse 
his  doctrine,  and  say  that  the  judgment  of  causality  originates  in 
our  ability,  not  in  our  inability ;  in  the  fact  that  we  e^iii  and  do 
think  both  the  unconditioned  and  the  conditioned,  and  always  think 
tile  latter  as  the  effect  or  creation  of  the  former,  that  is,  from  our 
ability  to  think  things  as  they  really  exist ;  and  the  only  inability 
to  be  noted  in  the  case  is  our  hiability  to  think  things,  and  not  to 
think  them  in  their  real  relations. 

**  But  denying  that  we  have  any  intuition  of  the  unconditioned, 
or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  of  the  Ideal  or  the  Intelligible,  and  yet 
maintaining  that  we  do  and  must  believe  it,  Sir  William  is  obliged 
to  represent  the  judgement  of  causality  as  simply  a  belief,  though 
a  primitive  and  necessary  belief,  in  which  he  coincides  with  Reid, 
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and  docs  not  differ  essentially  from  Kant.  He  denies  it  to  be  a 
fact  of  science,  and  boldly  takes  the  ground  that  the  first  principles 
of  our  knowledge  can  in  no  instance  be  themselves  objects  of  cog- 
nition, mediate  or  immediate.  He  admits  a  vovq  or  noetic  faculty 
in  man,  the  intellectus  of  the  Latins,  and  the  Vernunft  of  the  recent 
German  philosophers,  but  he  makes  it  the  locus  or  place  of  first 
principles,  rather  than  the  power  of  apprehending  them  objectively 
in  immediate  intuition.  They  are  then  beliefs,  not  cognitions,  and 
beliefs  which  not  only  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  of  which  we 
have  and  can  have  no  objective  evidence.  They  are  therefore 
purely  subjective ;  and  as  all  science  must  repose  on  them,  and 
follow  their  law,  all  our  science  is  purely  subjective,  as  Hume 
maintained.  Hence  Sir  William  Hamilton,  decidedly  the  most 
learned  man  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  the  first  metaphysician  in 
Great  Britain,  coinciding  with  Reid  and  Kant,  leaves  us  in  the  same 
speculative  doubt  in  which  Hume  himself  had  left  us.  The  Scot- 
tish school,  which  originated  in  the  laudable  attempt  to  refute  that 
doubt,  and  to  reconcile  philosophy  and  common  sense,  has  then 
undeniably  failed." — Brownson^s  Quar,  Review^  1855,  pp.  455-463. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  has,  perhaps,  served  philosophy  ; 
but  if  80,  it  has  been  by  showing  the  abyss  into  which  it 
leads  lis,  when  we  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  whole 
productive  force  of  thought  is  on  the  side  of  the  subject, 
and  that  the  form  of  the  thought  depends  on  the  subject, 
not  on  the  object ;  which  is  really  only  another  form  of 
expressing  the  doctrine  of  Fichte,  in  his  Wissenschxiftslehre. 

We  find  with  Mr.  Mansel's  work  very  much  the  sanie 
fault  that  we  find  with  the  Traditionalists.  He  builds 
science  on  faith  ;  or, 'rather,  demolishes  reason  in  order  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  revelation.  We  assert  as  strenuously 
as  any  man  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  the  necessity  of  revelation, 
— but  necessary  to  what,  and  for  what  reason  ?  Necessary 
to  supply  the  defects  of  reason  in  the  natural  order?  No; 
for  the  existence  of  God,  and  what  are  called  his  natural 
attributes,  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
free  will,  and  moral  obligation,  the  fundamental  truths. of 
natural  religion,  or  Natural  Theology,  can  be  proved  with 
certainty  by  natural  reason,  and  are  presupposed  by  revela- 
tion, and  constitute  the  preamble  to  faith.  Indeed,  throw 
doubt  on  these,  and  no  revelation  is,  or  can  be,  provable^ 
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We  can  never  say  with  certainty  it  is  God  who  speaks,  if 
it  be  uncertain  that  there  is  a  God,  or  if  there  is,  that  he 
can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived ;  nor,  indeed,  if  it  be 
doubtful  whether  we  are  bound  to  obev  God  when  he  com- 
mauds,  can  we  prove  that  we  are  obliged  to  believe  and  ob- 
serve his  revelation  when  made.  Why,  then,  is  revelation 
necessary?  It  is  necessary  simply  because  God  has  seen 
proper  to  appoint  man  to  a  supernatural  destiny,  or  has  cre- 
ated for  him,  and  requires  him  to  enter,  a  supernatural  order 
of  life,  tlie  end  of  which  is  to  see  and  enjoy  him  in  the  bea- 
tific vision.  Prescind  the  supernatural  order  of  life  founded 
by  tlie  God-Man,  and  no  necessity  for  a  supernatural 
revelation  can  be  alleged ;  for,  in  that  case,  no  other 
guide  than  natural  reason  would  be  needed.  It  is  the 
neglect  to  make  this  distinction  that  causes  all  the  real  or 
aj)parcnt  contradiction  between  faith  and  reason.  Keason 
is  our  natural  light  and  guide,  and  it  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  deny  its  sufficiency  in  relation  to  a  purely 
natural  destiny,  and  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  super- 
natural destiny,  that  another  and  a  higher  guide  becomes 
necessary. 

The  dithculty  felt  by  most  nationalists  is,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  faith,  as  they  suppose,  deny  the  sufficiency  of  natu- 
ral reason  for  a  natural  destiny,  and  make  it  in  its  own 
order  give  place  to  supernatural  revelation.  This  is,  it  seems 
to  us,  precisely  what  our  author  does^  and  in  doing  it  he 
outrages  reason.  In  showing  the  insufficiency  of  reason,. he 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernatural 
orders,  and  gives  no  intimation,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  that 
the  insufficiency  he  asserts  is  only  in  relation  to  the  super- 
natural. He  denies  the  power  of  reason  to  attain  to  the  liret 
truths  of  natural,  or  what  he  in  his  terminology  calls  meta- 
physical, theology,  and  therefore  denies  the  reality  of  such 
theology.  Here  he  is  wrong.  Reason  is  really  insufficient 
only  in  relation  to  the  supernatural,  that  is,  the  supernatural 
order.  But  grant  such  order,  and  no  man  of  common  sense 
will  deny  that,  in  relation  to  it,  reason  must  be  insufficient. 
If  it  pleases  God   to  found  a  supernatural  order  of  life 
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for  man,  it  is  clear  that,  if  he  intends  man  to  live  it,  he 
must  furnish  him  supernatural  light  and  supernatural 
strength. 

Keason  alone  is  not  able  to  demonstrate  her  own  deficiency 
or  the  necessity  of  a  revelation.     We  learn  the  necessity  of 
revelation  from  the  revelation  itself,  and  we  learn  the  defi- 
ciency  of  reason  from  the  same  revelation,  which  teaches  us 
that  God  has,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  prepared  for  us  a  su- 
pernatural destiny,  far  above  that  which  is  attainable  by  our 
natural  faculties  alone.   We  should,  then,  never  begin  by  de- 
nying reason  to  be  sufficient,  in  case  man  had  only  a  natural 
destiny,  but  by  establishing  the  fact  that  he  lias  a  supernatural 
destiny,  and  that  therefore,  in  relation  to  that,  reason  must 
necessarily  be  insufficient.     Let  us  not  be  met  with  the  re- 
mark, that  though  this  might  have  been  so  in  the  origin,  it 
is  not  so  since  the  Fall.    Man  is  now  born  under  original  sin, 
from  which  all  his  faculties  have  suffered,  and  they  no  longer 
suffice,  without  reparation,  for  even  the  natural  end.     Man, 
by  the  Fall,  suttered  severely  in  being  violently  divested  of 
his  supernatural  gifts  and  graces,  but  he  did  not  lose  reason 
and  free  will.     lie  retained  after  the  Fall  his  natural  moral 
powers — all  that  would  have  been  necessary  to  gain  natural 
beatitude,  in  case  he  had  been  created  and  left  in  a  state  of 
pure  nature,  otherwise  he  would  be  incapable  of  sinning  till 
regenerated.    Men,  prior  to  regeneration,  are  under  the  nat- 
ural law,  and  with  gratia  Dei^  as  distinguished  from  gratia 
Cki'isti^  must  be  physically  and  morally  able  to  keep  it,  or 
else  they  could  not  be  amenable  to  it  or  be  judged  by  it.   By 
the  Fall,  man  lost  his  superadded  power  of  gaining  a  super- 
natural end,  but  not  his  faculty  of  keeping  the  natural  law. 
Any  contrary  doctrine  smacks  more  or  less  of  the  error  of  Lu- 
ther and  Calvin,  or  of  Baius  and  Jansenius.   The  understand- 
ing became  darkened  by  the  Fall,  we  grant,  but  negatively,  in 
relation  to  the  supernatural,  not  positively,  or  intrinsically  as 
purely  natural  reason ;  the  will  became  attenuated  or  weak- 
ened, but  only  in  the  same  sense.     The  flesh  escaped  from 
its  original  subjection,  but  reason  and  will  were  still  strong 
enough  to  control  it,  if  put  forth  in  all  their  strength ;  and 
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although  virtue  was  henceforth  a  combat,  it  nevertheless 
continued  to  be  possible. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  revelation,  even  in  relation  to  the 
natural  law,  is  highly  useful— more  especially  to  the  mass  of 
mankind,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches.    The  revelation  of  the  su- 
pernatural throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  natural,  and  we  can, 
under  grace,  more  easily  underetand  and  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  natural  law,  than  we  could  if  left  to  nature  alone. 
But  this  utility  is  something  very  diflferent  from  necessity. 
Pelagius,  prescinding  the  supernatural  order  of  life,  was 
right,  in  saying  that  grace  simply  enables  us  to  do  more 
easily  wliat,  however,  is  possible  to  do  without  it.   His  error 
was  the  virtual  denial  of  the  supernatural  order  of  life  and 
immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  Gospel,  and  in 
recognizing  for  man  only  a  natural  destiny.     Our  author 
inclines  to  the  error  of  Jausenius,  which,  after  all,  coin- 
cides with  the  Pelagian  as  to  our  final  destiny.     It  really 
places  our  destiny  in  the  natural  order,  but  considers  man's 
natural   powere  so  corrupted  and  impaired  by  original  sin 
that  we  can  now  do  notliing  of  ourselves  to  attain  it.     Men 
of  ordinary  good  sense  find  such  teaching  contradictory,  and 
even  absurd.  The  natural  strikes  them  as  unduly  depressed, 
and  the  supernatural  as  a  small  and  vexatious  afi'air.     God 
was  free  to  create  man  or  not,  as  seemed  to  him  good ;  but 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  own  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, create  any  being  for  a  natural  destiny,  and  not  endow 
him  with  the  necessary  faculties  to  gain  it.   Moreover,  to  tell 
a  man  that,  though  he  originally  had  them,  he  has  lost  them 
through  original  sin,  is  not  to  help  the  matter,  because,  in  the 
commibsiun  of  that  sin,  he  had  no  actual  part.    It  is  no  fault 
of  mine  that  Adam  sinned,  for  I  was  not  then  born ;  and  to 
punish  me  for  a  sin  of  wliich  I  am  not  guilty  is  unjust,  and 
God  cannot  be  unjust.    That  I  should  be  deprived,  through 
Adam's  fault,  of  a  gratuitous  gift  to  him,  which  would  have 
passed  to  all  his  posterity  if  he  had  been  faithful,  I  can  un- 
derstand, because,  in  that  case,  I  am  deprived  of  nothing 
that  was  ever  due  to  my  nature  as  a  man ;  but  to  deprive 
me,  through  Adam's  fault,  of  my  essential  faculties  as  a  man, 
Vol.  I.— No.  II.  12 
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and  still  to  exact  of  me  a  man's  work,  is  an  outrage  upon  my 
natural  sense  of  justice,  and  is  what  no  reasoning  in  the  world 
can  satisfy  me  a  just  God  will  or  can  do.   Bring  in  the  super- 
natural, then,  merely  with  a  view  of  repairing  nature,  or  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature  in  relation  to  a  natural  end, 
and  you  bring  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  really  8upei*flnou8, 
what  is  an  indignity  to  my  nature,  and  what  I  feel  bound  to 
reject, — especially  if  you  add,  that  my  refusal  to  accept  it 
and  thank  God  for  it  will  be  the  greatest  sin  I  can  commit 
But  to  maintain  that  natural  reason  is  inadequate  to  a  su- 
pernatural end,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  reason,  and 
is  offensive  to  no  natural  sense  of  justice:  nor  can  natural 
reason  be  offended  by  the  assertion,  that  God,  in  his  infinite 
love  and  mercy — in  his  superabundant  goodness,  has  seen 
fit  to  confer  on  us,  as  our  final  reward,  if  faithful  to  the  end, 
a  good  infinitely  surpassing  any  to  which  we  could  have  at- 
tained by  our  natural  faculties,  even  in  their  integrity  and 
normal  exercise.   No  despite  is  done  to  nature  by  the  proffer 
of  a  good  above  nature,  if  accompanied  by  the  proffer  of 
the  supernatural  assistance  necessary  to  secure  it.     Does  he 
wrong  me,  who,  instead  of  leaving  me  to  earn  by  hard  toil 
my  dollar  a  day,  proffers  me  a  million  a  day,  and  shows  me 
how  I  may  obtain  it  with  even  less  toil  ?    God,  in  the  super- 
natural, does  more  than  this.   Tlie  su[)ernatural  is  not  a  reve- 
lation of  his  wrath,  but  a  revelation  of  his  love,  even  for  the 
sinner,  and  the  revelation  of  a  far  higher  love  than  is  mani- 
fested by  our  creation.    lie  who  attains  to  even  a  faint  con- 
ception of  the  glory  to  which  he  calls  us,  has,  at  first,  only 
the  feeling,  "  this  is  too  good  to  be  true ;  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  infinite  God  should  have  so  great  a  love  for  me,  all 
unworthy  as  1  am."  But,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  Gospel, 
it  is  true.     This  unbounded  love  is  real ;  and  eye  hath  not 
seen,  and  car  hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  what  God  hath  reserved  for  them 
that  love  him.     When  the  supernatural  is  presented  in  this 
light,  as  a  higher  order  of  life  and  a  higher  destiny  than  a 
purely  natural  life  and  natural  destiny,  reason  herself,  at  once, 
concedes  her  own  inadequacy,  and  affirms,  alike,  the  necessitj 
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of  supernatural  light  and  strength.  Then  the  conflict  be- 
tween reason  and  faith  ceases,  and  our  whole  higher  nature 
aspires  to  the  supernatural.^  Then,  too,  the  sin  of  unbelief — 
the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  good  provided  for  us,  and  of- 
fered to  us  on  the  easiest  terms,  becomes  quite  intelligible. 
It  is  not  only  an  act  of  disobedience  to  God,  who  has  a  right 
to  command  us,  but  an  act  of  the  basest  ingratitude,  and 
even  coatempt,  which  reason  herself  declares  should  not  go 
unpunished. 

We  think  Mr.  Mansel  would  have  better  attained  his  end, 
if,  instead  of  laboring  to  create  a  distnist  of  reason  in  this 
age  of  skepticism  and  indiflFerence,  he  had  labored  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  a  supernatural  order  of  life 
and  immortality.  No  little  of  the  unbelief  that  afflicts  the 
Christian's  heart  arises  from  the  confusion,  in  most  non- 
Catholic  minds,  of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  the 
false  notions  of  each,  presented  in  the  works  of  the  ablest 
of  non-Catholic  theologians.  Many  of  them  understand,  by 
the  Gospel,  little  more  than  a  republication  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture,— among  whom  we  find  the  vastly  overrated  Bishop 
Butler, — or  a  solemn  sanction  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments given  to  natural  morality.  Nearly  all  of  them  regard 
the  supernatural  merely  as  a  means  of  perfecting  or  com- 
pleting the  natural,  as  if  God  had  sadly  bungled  in  his 
original  creation  of  man.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  rise  to 
the  conception  of  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  order  of 
life,  with  a  principle,  means,  and  end  of  its  own,  not  included 
in  nature,  or  even  indicated  by  it.  It  does  not  contradict 
nature,  but  presupposes  it,  and,  though  superior  to  it,  har- 
monizes with  it.  What  we  want  brought  out  and  placed  in 
a  clear  and  strong  light,  is  the  fact  that  Christianity,  though 
presupposing  the  natural,  is  itself  really  and  truly  a  super- 
natural order  of  life,  and  by  no  means  included  in  or  devel- 
oped from  the  natural.  Christianity  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing, 
and  the  sooner  we  cease  talking  about  it  the  better.  Of  this 
order  there  are  and  can  be  no  natural  indications.  Natural 
reason  has  and  can  have  no  prolepsis,  or  natural  anticipation 
of  it,  and,  till  revealed,  no  aspiration  to  it.  Eeason  can  know. 
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of  herself,  that  tliere  is  more  than  she'knows — ^mysteries  she 
cannot  solve,  depths  in  the  divine  nature  she  cannot  fathom ; 
but  she  cannot  know,  of  hereelf  alone,  that  such  an  order  ex- 
ists, for  there  is  nothing  which  she  knows,  either  of  God  or 
nature,  from  which  she  can  infer  either  its  existence  or  its 
necessity. 

The  first  indication  of  this  order  must,  necessarily,  come 
from  revelation  ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  revealed,  we  should 
never  have  had  the  slightest  conception  of  it,  or  felt  the 
slightest  need  of  it.  But,  though  its  existence  is  supernatu- 
ral, the  fact  of  its  revelation  can  be  established  to  natural 
reason  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  other  fact ;  and  it  is 
by  the  establishment  of  this  fact  to  reason,  that  faith  is 
joined  to  reason,  and  rendered  itself  reasonable.  We  know, 
by  reason,  that  God  is ;  that  he  is  most  perfect  being ;  that 
he  is  infinitely  true — the  truth  itself,  and  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived.  Knowing  this,  we  know  that  whatever  he 
says  is  true,  and  may  be  reasonably  believed  on  his  word. 
If,  then,  he  has  revealed  this  supernatural  order  of  life,  we 
know  that  it  exists,  and  have  ample  reason — ^the  best  of  all 
possible  reasons,  for  believing  it.  We  would,  then,  establish 
the  fact  of  revelation,  before  spending  our  time  in  useless 
eftbrts  to  prove  its  necessity,  or  even  its  antecedent  proba- 
bility. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  supernatural  order  of  life, 
it  is  undoubtedly  mysterious,  but,  as  Mr.  Mansel  probably 
wishes  to  maintain,  it  is  hardly,  when  once  revealed,  more 
so  than  even  our  natural  life.  It  is  not  the  mysteries  of  the 
supernatural  order  that  causes  men  to  hesitate  to  believe  it, 
but  the  false  notion  that  its  mysteries  contradict  reason. 
Reason  never  rejects  because  it  cannot  comprehend ;  it  re- 
jects, only,  because  it  finds  itself  contradicted.  There  are 
depths  in  this  supernatural  order  reason  cannot  sound — 
mysteries,  the  truth  of  which  she  cannot  intrinsically  demon- 
strate, and  which  she  must  take  on  external  evidence,  the 
same  as  the  majority  of  things  of  our  natural  life ;  but  she 
can,  nevertheless,  comprehend  the  relation  of  these  mysteries 
with  herself  and  with  each  other,  place  them  in  a  true  scien- 
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tific  order,  and  give  them  a  true  scientific  exposition,  as  we 
see  in  the  science  of  Catholic  theology.  Taking  our  data 
from  revelation,  instead  of  reason,  we  can  proceed  to  the 
construction  of  supernatural  theology,  with  the  same  ease, 
the  same  firmness,  and  the  same  certainty,  at  each  successive 
step,  that  we  oan  natural  theology  itself.  We  do  not  demon- 
strate its  principles,  nor  do  we  in  any  science,  for  the  first 
principles  of  all  science  are  given,  not  demonstrated.  In  the 
natural  order,  no  more  than  in  the  supernatural,  does  reason 
seek  and  establish  its  own  principles,  because  it  cannot 
operate — nay,  cannot  exist,  without  principles.  In  regard 
to  the  natural  life,  the  principles  are  given  in  immediate 
intuition ;  in  the  supernatural,  they  are  given  mediately, 
through  divine  revelation.  This  is  all  the  difference,  and  it 
is  a  difference  that  does  not  affect  the  science  or  certainty 
of  our  conclusions. 

In  controverting  the  Kantian  philosophy  embraced  by  the 
author,  that  the  form  of  thought  is  imposed  by  the  subject,  and 
the  Ilamiltonian  doctrine,  which  he  also  adopts,  that  the  infin- 
ite is  inconceivable,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood 
as  maintaining  that  religious  thought  has  no  limits,  or  that  its 
limits  are  not  determined  by  the  subject.  We  know,  as  well 
as  any  one,  that  the  human  understanding  is  limited,  and 
that  its  knowledge,  when  the  most  full  and  complete,  is  in- 
adequate, and  never  exhausts  the  subject.  But  what  we  do 
contend  is,  that  our  knowledge,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  false, 
is  knowledge,  as  it  presents  itself,  not  as  we  form  it,  and  that 
the  object  is  known,  so  far  as  known  at  all,  as  it  is.  What 
we  wish  to  deny  is,  that  the  subject  limits  the  object,  or  im- 
poses its  forms  on  the  object.  The  subject  is  never  on  the 
side  of  the  object,  and  it  knows  the  object  is  so  and  so,  be- 
cause so  and  so  the  object  presents  itself,  not  because  such 
and  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  cognitive  subject.  When 
I  perceive  a  tree,  it  is  the  tree  itself  I  see,  not  a  projection 
of  my  own  mind,  and  the  tree  is  the  same  as  I  see  it,  whether 
I  see  it  or  not,  as  all  the  world  believes. 

Correct  these  errors  of  philosophy  ;  bring  out  more  clearly 
than  the  author  does  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
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the  supernatural,  and  insist  that  the  supernatural  does  not 
depress  the  natural,  but  presupposes  and  elevates  it,  and  the 
work  before  us  will  have  very  considerable  merit,  and  de- 
serve to  be  generally  read.  But  as  it  is,  with  profound  re- 
spect for  the  excellent  intentions  of  its  author,  and  a  very 
high  esteem  of  his  learning  and  talents,  we  cannot  award  it 
any  very  high  praise.  It  will  hardly  serve  as  an  antidote  to 
the  errors  it  appeal's  to  have  been  written  to  refute,  and  it 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  confirm  others  of  a  hardly  less 
dangerous  character.  As  for  the  rest,  the  work  is  commend- 
able for  its  calm  philosophic  spirit,  its  uniformly  courteous 
tone,  and  freedom  from  all  asperity  or  bitterness.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  scholar,  of  a  gentleman,  and  one  who,  if  he  were 
not  misled  by  a  vicious  pliilosophy,  would  be  a  sound  Chris- 
tian believer. 


Art.  II. — tltudes  de  Theologie^  de  Philosophies  et  d^Ilistoire. 
Publiees  par  les  PP.  Charles  Dajs^el  &  Jean  Gagarin, 
de  la  Compagnie  deJesiis^  avec  la  collaboration  deplusiexirs 
autres  Peres  de  meme  Compagnie,  Paris.  Lecoflfre 
&  Co.,  1857-1859.    8vo.    Since  March,  1859,  Quarterly. 

We  have  always  the  same  old  enemy  to  combat,  but  not 
always  on  the  same  battle-ground,  nor  with  precisely  the 
same  weapons,  the  same  tactics,  or  the  same  strategetics. 
Eacli  age  has  its  own  battle-ground,  and  its  peculiar  wea- 
pons and  mode  of  warfare.  The  Fathere  lived  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  world,  when  the  battle  with  error  was  serious, 
earnest,  and  they  fought  bravely,  as  men  who  fight  for  life 
or  death,  for  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  tliem,  against  real 
enemies,  who  also  fought  in  earnest  against  them ;  and  they 
came  oflf  conquerors,  though  by  being  slain,  not  by  slaying. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Scholastics,  who  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  the  bosom  of  a  nominally  Christian  world, 
and  who  simply,  in  peace,  gave  lessons  to  be  applied  in 
war.    They  did  well  and  nobly  the  work  they  had  to  do ; 
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but  the  opponents  they  combated  were  seldom  the  oppo- 
nents one  meets  in  real  lite,  and  the  battles  they  waged 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  mimic  battles,  designed  chiefly  to 
train  and  discipline  troops  for  real  war  when  it  should 
come.  Till  the  real  war  came,  and  the  armies  they  disciplined 
were  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  a  real,  living  and  de- 
termined foe,  their  training,  or  discipline,  was  admirable  and 
answered  every  purpose.  They  made  an  admirable  ap- 
pearance on  parade.  But  there  is  in  the  whole  Scholastic 
discipline  something  artificial  and  unreal,  and  it  has  almost 
always  been  found  inefiicient  when  transported  from  the 
schools  into  real  life.  It  was  admirable  for  tilt  or  joust, 
where  the  knights  fought  in  sport,  to  show  their  skill  and 
prowess  for  their  ladie  love,  and  were  obliged  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  rules  of  the  lists;  but  we  all  know  it  broke 
down  when  it  had  to  war  in  downright  earnest  w^ith  a  Luther 
or  a  Calvin,  and  their  flying  artillery  and  irregular  horse. 

"We  certainly  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  labors,  the 
logic,  or  the  services  of  the  Scholastics  from  the  eleventh 
to  the  sixteenth  centiuy.  There  are  few  questions  that  they 
have  not  discussed,  and  well  discussed ;  there  are  few  truths 
in  philosophy  or  in  theology  that  they  have  not  known,  and, 
in  one  form  or  another,  set  forth  and  defended ;  and  no  man 
is,  or  can  be,  well  qualified  to  engage  in  any  of  the  contro- 
versies even  of  our  day,  who  has  not  in  some  way  availed 
liimself  of  their  laboi-s.  Still  their  methods  will  not  answer 
our  purpose  now^ ;  for  now  we  have  to  meet,  not  mere  ama- 
teur foes,  or  reply  simply  to  objections  of  our  own  invention 
or  statement.  It  is  true  that  there  is  scarcely  an  objection 
urged  at  any  time  against  our  religion  that  we  cannot  find 
stated  in  its  strongest  form,  and  refuted  by  our  Scholastic 
divines;  but  the  objection  is,  for  the  most  part,  stated  and 
refuted  for  the  Catholic  rather  than  for  the  non-Catholic 
mind.  The  Scholastics  are,  as  controversialists,  far  more 
influential  in  keeping  men  who  have  the  truth  from  going 
astray,  than  in  recovering  from  ierror  those  who,  unhappily, 
have  yielded  to  its  seductions. 

Moreover,  the  Scholastics,  as  their  name  implies,  thought, 
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wrote  and  disciissed  in  the  bosom  of  the  schools  for  8cholai*s, 
and  to  form  scholastics.  In  their  times  the  people  at  large 
took  little  part  in  theological  discussions,  and  theological 
controversy  was  left,  as  it  should  be,  to  the  schools  and  pro- 
fessional theologians.  There  was,  then,  no  necessity  of 
studying  a  popular  manner,  of  laboring  to  catch  the  popular 
ear,  and  to  arrest  the  popular  attention.  Having  only 
scholars  to  deal  with,  it  sutBced  to  write  for  schol.ars  only. 
Authors  could  count  on  the  public  they  addressed  to  read 
what  they  wrote,  however  elaborate  or  long  might  be  their 
tracts  or  treatises.  But  we  have,  in  our  times,  to  discuss 
the  most  difficult  jn*oblems  before  a  non-professional  public, 
an  ignorant,  conceited  and  impatient  public,  that  takes 
no  further  interest  in  the  grave  questions  we  present  than 
we  can  create  bv  our  writinf!:s  themselves.  We  have  to 
create  our  own  audience,  and  form  our  own  public,  before 
we  can  s])eak  or  write  at  our  ease,  or  feel. sure  of  being  read 
or  listened  to.  The  age  is  frivolous,  and  wants  not  only 
faith,  but  seriousness,  earnestness,  save  in  trifles  or  in  the 
accumulation  of  sensible  goods.  Serious  studies  are  in  low 
repute,  unless  we  find  a  partial  exception  in  Germany.  In 
theology  we  study  compendiums  of  compendiums,  and  the 
illustrious  Cardinal  Archbisliop  of  Rlieims  has  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  write  a  Com])endium  of  Dogmatic  and  Moral  The- 
ology in  French,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  French  clergy, — the 
French  Tlevolution  having  left  nearly  a  whole  generation 
of  Frenchmen  to  grow  up  without  solid  chissical  studies, 
literary  culture,' or  mental  discipline. 

Luther  and  Calvin  brought  the  discussion  of  theological 
questions  of  the  gravest  magnitude  out  from  the  schools 
into  tlie  forum,  and  made  the  ignorant  and  unprofessional 
public,  instead  of  scholars,  the  judges.  We  may  regret  the 
fact,  but  we  cannot  unmake  it.  If  we  refuse  to  address  the 
people,  we  only  leave  the  field  free  to  tlie  advocates  of  error. 
We  have  suffered  the  enemv  to  choose  his  own  battle-field, 
and  we  must  now  meet  him  there  or  nowhere.  In  plain 
words,  we  have  to  defend  to-dav  the  Catholic  cause  in  the 
public  arena,  before  a  light,  frivolous,  captious  and  impa- 
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tient  audience.  We  cannot  do  tins  by  the  Scliolastic  meth- 
ods— by  long  chains  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  elaborate  treat- 
ises, or  ponderous  folios ;  for  our  treatises  will  not  be  read, 
and  our  dry,  formal  reasoning,  however  just  and  conclusive, 
will  not  be  heeded.  We  have  to  depend  on  the  celerity  of  our 
movements,  the  sudden  dash  of  our  cavalry,  and  the  rapid  ad- 
vance, discharge  and  sure  aim  of  our  flying  artillery,  and  our 
sharp-shooters  armed  with  their  Miuie  rifles,  instead  of  heavy 
dragoons,  or  the  solid  columns  of  heavy  armed  and  carefully 
drilled  inftmtry.  We  must  fight  an  enemy  always  in  motion, 
and  that  will  not  wait  a  heavy  charge.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
must  drop  the  ponderous  folio  for  the  light  octodecimo,  the 
elaborate  treatise  for  the  brief  essay  of  the  quarterly,  or  the 
leading  article  of  the  daily  or  weekly.  The  age  is  too  fickle, 
too  impatient,  too  much  in  a  hurry,  too  incapable  of  sus- 
tained thought  or  serious  application,  to  read  books,  unless 
light  romances,  or  "sensation  novels."  Few  are  patient 
enough  to  read,  even  in  the  newspapers,  any  thing  more 
than  the  telegraphic  dispatches. 

Some  learned  and  zealous  members  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  these 
facts,  and  have,  in  consequence,  established  the  publication 
before  us,  Aviiich  was  commenced  as  a  serial,  but  is  now 
continued  as  a  quarterly  periodical.  The  first  three  volumes 
were  published  at  diff'erent  periods  in  the  years  1857  and  1858. 
The  last,  wliich  commences  a  new  series,  beginning  with 
March,  1859,  is  issued  quarterly,  and  makes  a  volume  a 
year,  of  at  least  640  octavo  pages.  The  earlier  volumes,  as 
the  later  numbers,  are  filled  with  separate  articles  on  vari- 
ous theological,  philosophical  and  historical  subjects,  writ- 
ten with  rare  learning,  deep  earnestness,  great  force,  in  an 
excellent  si)irit,  good  taste,  with  clearness,  beauty  and  ele- 
gance. The  four  volumes  before  us  are  filled  with  import- 
ant articles  and  essays  on  subjects  of  living  and  pressing 
interests,  and  are  among  the  most  valuable  volumes,  in  re- 
lation to  contemporary  wants,  any  membere  of  the  Society 
have  to  our  knowledge  produced  since  its  restoration  by 
Pius  VII.  in  1814.    They  indicate  that  in  spite  of  what  it 
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lost  by  its  suppression  under  Clement  XIV.^  the  Society  re- 
tains elements  of  its  original  life,  and  in  the  providence  of 
God  it  is  destined  to  recover  its  pristine  glory,  and  render  to 
our  poor  nineteenth  century  services  that  will  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  those  it  rendered  to  the  sixteenth  or  the 
seventeenth.  There  may  be  in  the  Society  certain  old  fogies 
who  dwell  among  the  tombs,  with  their  eyes  not  only  dim, 
but  on  the  back  side  of  their  heads,  and  who  can  hope 
nothing  for  tlie  world  till  it  is  restored  to  the  state  it  was 
in  before  the  French  Revolution ;  but  these  need  not  dis- 
turb us.  Everywhere  we  find  such  men,  and  nowhere  are 
they  to  be  despised.  They  serve  as  a  necessary  drag  on 
the  bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  more  audacious  spirits, 
who,  if  left  to  their  own  momentum,  might  run  too  fast  and 
too  far,  and  experience  the  fate  of  the  giddy  son  of  Phoebus, 
who  undertook,  for  a  day,  to  manage  his  father's  horses,  and 
guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun  in  its  course.  But  wo  find 
them  in  less  proportion  among  the  Jesuits  than  in  any  other 
religious  order;  and  as  a  general  thing,  at  least  in  France 
and  our  own  country,  the  Sons  of  St.  Ignatius  keep  them- 
selves better  up  with  the  times,  are  less  wedded  to  routine, 
and  more  ready  to  adapt  themselves,  as  far  as  lawful,  to  the 
age  and  country,  than  any  other  class  equally  numerous 
that  can  be  named. 

Religious  Orders  may  sometimes  insist  too  strenuously  on 
their  canonical  rights,  privileges  and  exemptions,  to  be 
always  acceptable  to  every  bishop  in  whose  diocese  they 
are  established ;  but  experience  proves  that  they  have  for 
ages  been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Church.  Regulars 
have  a  freedom  and  independence  that  we  .can  hardly 
expect  from  Seculars.  Vowed  to  poverty  and  obedience, 
dead  to  the  world  and  its  pleasures,  married  to  a  celestial 
Spouse,  and  living  only  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  they 
are  in  their  normal  state  free  to  go  wherever  God  commands, 
and  to  do  whatever  he  prescribes.  Exempted  from  the 
cares  of  tlie  world,  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing the  Church,  they  are  free  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
living  interests  of  religion,  in  any  time  or  place,  without 
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having  to  confer  with  flcBh  and  blood,  or  reckoning  with 
tlie  fluukeyism  of  the  age,  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of 
the  rich,  or  the  ambition  and  caprices  of  the  great.  The 
world  can  deprive  them  of  nothing  they  have  not  begun  by 
renouncing,  and  it  can  give  them  nothing  which  they  have 
not  already  voluntarily  trampled  under  their  feet.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear,  and  nothing  to  hope  from  men.  Tliey 
are  always  free  to  attack  the  reigning  evil  of  the  times,  to 
denounce  popular  sins,  and  to  defend  unpopular  virtues. 
They  are  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word  free- 
men, and  do  not  need  to  tremble  when  the  heathen  rage 
and  the  kings  of  the  earth  imagine  vain  things.  Their  por- 
tion is  the  Lord,  and  no  power,  but  their  own  will,  can  take 
it  from  them.  They  do  not  fear  to  face  the  realities  of  the 
day,  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  nor  feel  that,  when 
God  sends  a  saint  on  earth  to  trouble  the  watere  of  the 
stagnant  pool,  or  to  combat  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places  as  well  as  in  low  places,  they  must  join  the  hue  and 
cry  against  him,  and  continue  to  din  in  his  ear  that  he  is 
too  rash,  ruining  every  thing  by  his  imprudence,  and  that 
he  should  always  observe  the  noble  maxim:  Quieta  nan 
Tnovere. 

Among  all  the  religious  orders  the  Jesuits  seem  to  us  the 
freest,  and  best  adapted  by  their  Institute  to  the  service  of 
religion  in  all  times  and  places,  and  under  all  circumstances.  • 
Of  course,  nobody  dreams  of  substituting  them  for  the  secu- 
lar clergy  who  are  provided  for  in  the  original  constitution 
of  the  Church.  The  regular  clergy  have,  under  the  Church, 
in  some  sense,  the  mission  of  the  prophets  under  the  old 
Dispensation.  They  do  not  supersede  the  secular  priest,  but 
they  become  his  powerful  auxiliary,  and  do  what  he  some- 
times neglects,  fears,  or  is  really  unable  to  do.  But  regarded 
in  the  light  of  auxiliaries,  the  Jesuits  are  able  to  render  to 
religion  the  most  invaluable  services.  Their  Institute  binds 
them  to  no  one  line  of  duty ;  it  gives  them  for  their  mission 
the  special  missions  of  all  the  other  Ordei-s,  and  permits  them 
to  be  contemplative  and  mortified  with  theTrappist,  erudite 
with  the  Benedictine,  theologians  and  preachers  with  the 
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Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  educators  for  all  classes,  and 
missionaries  to  the  heathen  or  to  lukewarm  Christians  who 
have  hardly  a  name  to  live.  There  is  no  Christian  work, — 
no  work  either  for  God  or  humanity,  for  religion  or  civiliza- 
tion, to  which  tliey  ar.e  not  free  to  turn  their  hand.  All 
who  study  their  Institute  must  admire  its  compreliensiveness 
and  its  flexibility,  and  hardly,  any  more  than  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  herself,  can  it  need  alteration  or  amend- 
ment with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  mutations  of  human 
events.  We  see  not  how  the  Order  can  ever  grow  old  or  be 
out  of  date :  nothing  in  its  Institute  hinders  it  from  preserv- 
ing the  freshness  and  bloom  of  perpetual  youth. 

We  will  not  say  that  every  member  of  this  illustrious 
Society  has  been  a  saint;  we  will  not  say  that  none  of  its 
members  have  ever  suffered  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
souls  to  lead  them  to  tolerate  practices  which  cannot  law- 
fully be  tolerated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  and  Mala- 
bar rites ;  we  will  not  say  that  individuals  have  not  pushed 
too  far  and  abused  the  principle  on  which  St.  Paul  says  he 
acted,  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  gain 
some ;  but  this  much  we  can  and  will  say,  that  the  errors, 
if  any  are  to  be  charged  to  them,  have  leaned  to  virtue's 
side.  The  principle  on  which  they,  as  a  society,  have  always 
acted,  is  a  sound  one.  They  have  never  been  innovators  in 
theology,  dogmatic  or  moral,  but  they  have  always,  within 
the  limit  of  orthodoxy,  taken  the  side  of  human  liberty,  and 
maintained  for  man  all  the  freedom  the  law  leaves  him.  K 
they  have  erred,  they  have  erred  on  the  side  of  laxity,  not 
on  the  side  of  rigorism,  which  is  the  safer  error  of  the  two. 
They  have  never  sought  to  make  the  law  broader  than  the 
Lawgiver  himself  has  made  it.  Tliey  have  never  intention- 
ally sacrificed  any  Catholic  doctrine  or  principle  to  the 
exigences  of  time  and  place;  but  they  have  studied  to 
leave  to  each  age  and  nation  all  its  laws,  institutions,  cus- 
toms, habits,  mannere  and  usages  not  incompatible  with 
Catholic  faith  and  morals,  and  have  labored  to  change  no 
more  in^the  private,  domestic  or  public  life  of  a  people  than 
is  absolutely  required  by  the  Christian  law.    As  far  as  they 
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lawfully  can,  they  always  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age  or  country.  This  spirit 
of  conformity,  or  of  accomodation,  which  prevents  them  from 
coming  more  than  is  necessary  for  salvation  into  collision 
with  one's  own  age  or  country,  and  which  a  very  consider- 
able class  of  our  own  Catholic  population,  if  they  could  avoid 
abusing  it,  would  do  well  to  cultivatt?,  has  availed  them 
much  reproach,  and  given  in  the  English  language  a  bad 
sense  to  the  word  Je^uitical^  a  sense  which  is  wholly  unde- 
served. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  non-Catholic  world 
pays  to  them  the  high  compliment  of  calling  every  Catholic 
who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  religion,  is  jealous  for  its  rights, 
and  devoted  to  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  the 
Church,  a  JEsurr.  If othiug  could  better  prove  the  fidelity  ot 
tlie  Jesuits  to  their  Master,  or  better  testify  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  course  and  the  utility  of  their  services. 

We  have  had  in  these  late  years  men  of  great  abilities 
and  vast  erudition,  laboring  with  true  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church ;  but  we  have  had  comparatively  very  few 
who  have  fully  comprehended  the  wants  of  their  age,  or 
understood  the  best  manner  of  meeting  them.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  the  attention  of  Catholics  has  very 
properly  and  very  necessarily  been  directed  to  local  ques- 
tions between  conflicting  nationalities,  conflicting  political 
parties,  and  the  Church  and  a  particular  form  of  heresy, 
and  tlierefore  could  not  be  engaged  in  the  discussion  of 
the  broader  and  more  general  questions  of  the  age.  More- 
over, English  and  Irish  Catholics  have  been  but  just 
relieved, — indeed,  are  hardly  yet  relieved, — from  the  crush- 
ing weight  of  an  iniquitous  system  of  penal  laws,  enacted  by 
bigotry  and  state  policy,  for  the  express  purpose  of  brutal- 
izing the  Catholic  population,  and  extirpating  Catholicity 
from  the  British  dominions.  They  have  had  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  consider  only  the  questions  which  more 
immediately  and  more  pressingly  aft'ected  themselves.  In 
this  country  w^e  have,  so  far  as  politics,  law,  the  administra- 
tion of  government  are  concerned,  ample  freedom ;  but  we 
have  oidy  recently  had  a  Catholic  public  of  much  national 
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consideration,   and   the  English-speaking    portion   of   our 
Catholic  population  being  new-coniere,  and  the  majority 
from  the  less   cultivated   classes   of  the   mother  country, 
migrating  hither  primarily  for  the  improvement  of  their 
worldly  position  and  circumstances,  have  undei*stood  the 
importance  and  bearing   only  of   such  questions  as  they 
were  tamiliar  with  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  have 
been  slow  to  learn  that  the  greater  part  of  those  questions 
are  out  of  place  here,  and  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
intellectual  strength  we  put  forth  has  been  put  forth  on 
questions  that  have  and  can  have  no  significance  in  the 
United  States,  or  for  the  world  at  large.     Our  Catholic 
population,  formed  of  excellent  materials,  have  not  had  the 
necessary  preparation  for  entering  into  the  great  controver- 
sies with   non-Catholics   which   the    age   demands.      Our 
clergy  have  been  too    few  for  the  population,  and  over- 
worked in  attending  to  the  immediate  spiritual  wants  of 
their  people, — in  administering  the  sacraments,  in  building 
churches,  school-houses,  colleges,  hospitals  and  asylums, — 
they  have  had  little  heart  and  less  leisure  to  take  part  in 
any  controversies  not  forced  upon  them  by  their  daily  rou- 
tine of  duties.     Yet  there  are  unmistakeable  evidences  that 
we  are,  and  that  at  no  distant  day,  to  have  in  this  country 
the  most  intellectually  active  Catholic  population  of  the 
world  ;  and  that  we  are  destined  to  take  an  important  part 
even  yet  in  the  great  controversies  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    We  have  only  to  check  our  impatience,  and  wait  for 
the  young  men  now  in  our  colleges  to  come  forth  and  enter 
the  field  as  laborers  for  God  and  humanity,  to  find  our 
press, — the  best  supported  Catholic  press  in  the  world, — lay- 
ing aside  its  foreign  aspect  and  character,  and  becoming  thor- 
oughly Catholic  instead  of  simply  national,  and  the  leader 
in  all  the  great  controversies  of  the  day.   As  the  Old  World 
sinks  the  New  must  rise. 

In  Germany  the  real  issues  before  the  public  are  perhaps 
better  understood  and  more  scientifically  met  than  any  where 
else,  but  for  the  German  mind  only.  German  Catholic  liter- 
ature is   the  most  solid,  the  most  erudite,  the  most  vig- 
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oroiis  literature  of  our  times  ;  but  it  is  of  recent  growth,  and 
but  little  known  out  of  Germany.  Italy  ought  tor  be  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  nation  of  the  world,  but,  cut  up  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  and  disturbed  by  political  and  revolutionary 
passions,  it  is  a  scandal  rather  than  a  light  to  the  age.  The 
Jesuits  first  at  Naples,  afterwards  at  Home,  have  attempted 
to  speak  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  La  Oivitiid 
CcUtolwa,  but,  after  all,  more  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
things  in  Italy  than  elsewhere.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  delicate  position  of  the  Holy  See  in 
relation  to  the  temporal  powers.  Catholic  and  non-Catholic, 
the  repressive  policy  adopted  by  Austria,  Naples,  and  most 
of  the  Italijin  governments,  and  the  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions produced  by  the  revolutionary  storm  ready  at  any 
moment  to  buret  forth,  have  cramped  the  freedom  of  the 
good  fathers  of  the  CivitUdj  and  given  to  their  periodical  an 
air  of  timidity  and  restraint.  The  writers  are  learned  and 
able,  but  one  feels  in  reading  their  essays  that  they  are  men 
of  a  past  age,  or,  if  living  men  of  the  present,  men  who 
dare  not  give,  or  who  feel  that  it*  would  not  be  prudent  to 
give,  free  and  full  expression  to  their  own  inward  life. 
They  move  as  men  in  chains,  or  men  who  feel  that  free 
movements  are  not  permitted  them.  After  all.  Home, 
though  the  seat  of  authority,  is  not  the  centre  of  contem- 
porary intellectual  movements,  and  is  not  the  place  to  which 
we  are  to  look  for  the  free  and  full  development  of  Catholic 
journalism.  The  world  will  look  upon  a  Catholic  periodical 
published  at  Eome  as  an  official  or  semi-official  publication, 
and  will  hold  the  Pope  responsible  for  its  statements.  It 
will  be  consulted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of 
authority,  and  cited  whenever  it  can  be  against  the  Church, 
but  any  farther  it  will  not  be  regarded.  It  becomes  in  all 
other  respects  as  nugatory  as  all  official  organs  usually  are. 
Say  what  we  will,  France  is  the  country  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  final  discussion  of  all  great  world-questions ;  not 
because  she  is  profounder,  more  learned,  more  scientifte,  or 
more  intelligent  than  Germany,  or  even  Italy,  but  because 
she  is  more  sympathetic,  more  communicative,  and  more 
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popular.  She  leads  the  fashions  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
fashions  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  body.  She,  better 
than  any  other  nation,  represents  the  spirit  and  tendencies 
of  the  age,  for  she  feels  them  more  quickly  and  more  vividly. 
She  is  the  centre  of  modern  life,  in  its  good  and  in  its  evil. 
Her  language  is  almost  a  universal  language,  and  no  litera- 
ture can  vie  with  hers  in  its  diffusion  and  popularity.  Though 
the  first  military  power  of  the  day,  she  is  more  powerful  by 
her  language  and  literature,  her  fashions  and  her  ideas,  than 
by  her  arms.  Home  is  the  seat  of  the  spiritual  power,  the 
mistress  of  faith  and  discipline,  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
guidance  and  support  in  our  war  against  the  errors  and  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  times ;  but  Paris  is  the  seat  of  the 
secular  power,  the  focus  of  all  the  good  and  the  bad  influ- 
ences of  the  age,  and  v^ho^Q  placet  is  necessary  to  popularity. 
Nothing  is  really  published  to  the  world,  till  it  is  published 
at  Paris  and  in  French.  We  are,  therefore,  very  thankful 
that  the  tltudes  are  written  in  French  and  issued  from  the 
French  capital.  Things  written  in  English  or  German,  or 
rather  concealed  in  these  nol)le  tongues,  may  now  be  brought 
to  light,  and  placed  before  the  reading  public  of  all  nations. 
There  is  another  periodical,  Le  Cai^espondant^  published 
at  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  Count  de 
Montalembert,  that  has  rendered  and  still  is  rendering  valu- 
able services  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  which  has  strong 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  public.  It  has  bat- 
tled nobly  against  the  Oscuranti,  or  old  fogies,  as  we  say  in 
Hiberno-English,  and  has  labored,  not  without  success,  in 
preventing  Catholic  interests  from  being  identified  in  the 
public  mind  with  those  of  despotism,  for  which,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  has  received  the  anathemas  of  that  lay  pope, 
and  recent  idol  of  unthinking  Catholics,  Louis  Veuillot 
But  it  is  devoted,  principally,  to  the  external  interests  of 
Catholicity,  and  to  the  consideration  of  its  political,  social 
and  literary  relations ;  and  however  able,  useful  and  indis^ 
pen^blc,  it  leaves  ample  margin  to  the  good  Jesuit  Fathers 
for  their  quarterly,  devoted  to  the  same  general  cause  indeed) 
but  more  especially  under  its  theological,  philosophical  and 
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historical  relations,  and,  being  so  devoted,  perhaps  lees  likely 
to  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  government.  Le  Corres- 
pondant  is  conducted,  chiefly,  for  seculars ;  the  tltudes  is 
conducted  by  religious  and  theologians  by  profession,  and 
is  addressed  primarily  to  the  religious  and  theological  mind, 
though  with  liberal  feelings,  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and 
popular  style  and  manner.  If  tlie  succeeding  numbers  cor- 
respond, in  learning,  intelligence,  life  and  freedom,  to  those 
already  issued,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  supply  a  real  want  in 
Catholic  periodical  literature. 

This  periodical  commands  our  attention,  because  it  is  fully 
up  to  the  highest  level  of  contemporary  polemics.  Its  con- 
ductors are  well  aware  that  contix>versy  has  changed  its 
ground,  and  that  the  loose  statements,  calumnious  charges, 
and  unscientific  objections  urged  by  No-Popery  writers  in 
our  English-speaking  world,  and  which  some  of  us  Catholics 
are  busy  refuting  with  statements  hardly  less  loose,  and  argu- 
ments hardly  less  unscientific,  are  not  now  the  grave  thijigs 
for  the  Catholic  controvei*sialist.  The  real  chiefs  of  the  non* 
Catholic  world  scorn  these  petty  cavils,  coaree  calumnies  and 
miserable  sophistries  of  the  Brownlees,  Sparrys,  Dowlings 
and  Beechers,  and  even  shrink  from  contact  with  those  who 
call  the  Pope  *'  Anti-Christ,"  and  the  Church  "  the  Whore  of 
Babylon,"  or  "  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity ;"  they,  at  least,  affect 
to  be  liberal,  fair,  candid  and  impartial.  In  some  respects, 
some  of  them  really  are  so.  We  owe  to  Protestant  writers 
the  explosion  of  the  scandalous  fable,  not  invented  by  Pro- 
testants, of  a  female  Pope,  and  the  best  vindication  we  have 
of  that  much  calumniated  Pope,  St.  Gregory  VII. ;  and  the 
Protestant  Leo  has  been  surpassed,^in  the  fair  and  just  defence 
of  the  Popes,  in  their  relations  with  the  German  emperoi-s  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  by  no  Catholic  author  we  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with.  The  higher  class  of  non-Catholic  writers 
of  the  day  may  have  no  more  love  for  the  Church  than  have 
the  vulgar  No-Popery  writers,  but  they  have  more  self-re- 
spect, and  more  regard  tor  their  own  reputation.  They  are 
men  who  really  stand,  in  their  several  departments,  at  the 
head  of  the  modern  world.  They  draw  their  objections  from 
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philosphy,  science  and  history,  and  aim  to  present  only  ob- 
jections of  real  weight  and  solidity.  These  ai*e  not  men  to 
be  turned  off  with  a  joke,  nor  are  their  objections  such  as 
can  bo  refuted  by  a  sneer,  or  dismissed  with  a  majestic  wave 
of  the  hand.  Their  objections,  no  doubt,  are,  in  reality,  a6 
unfounded,  and  their  arguments  as  inconclusive,  as  tliose 
insisted  on  by  the  small  fry  of  No-Popery  writere,  but  they 
are  evidently  drawn  from  a  high  order  of  thought,  and  Are 
far  less  discreditable  to  the  underetanding  of  those  who  urge 
them  and  of  those  against  whom  they  are  urged. 

The  Catholic  who  aspires  to  meet  the  real  issues  now  be- 
fore the  educated  and  scientific  public,  has  to  prepare  him- 
self to  meet  not  only  the  old  theological  objections,  but 
objections  drawn  from  philosophy,  philology,  ethnology, 
geology,  history,  the  sciences,  naturalism,  and  natural-super- 
naturalism,  or  natural  mysticism.  If  we  look  beyond  the 
flashy  No-Popery  literature  of  the  day,  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  and  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  simply,  as  we  have  often  asserted,  Christianity  not 
only  as  a  supernatural  revelation,  but  also  as  a  supernatural 
order  of  life,  we  have  now  to  defend,  and  to  defend  against 
men  who  are  up  to  the  level  of  their  age  in  science  and 
erudition,  and  who  admit,  at  best,  only  the  natural-super- 
natural order,  and  seek  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of 
man's  religious  life  by  means  of  what  may  justly  be  termed 
natural,  as  distinguished  from  Christian,  mysticism.  In 
doing  this,  both  cliarity  and  policy  require  us  to  begin  with 
endeavore  to  recall  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  all  those  who 
are  Churchmen  in  principle,  and  really  retain,  though  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  communion,  a  real  belief  in  Christiani^ 
as  a  supernatural  order  of  life,  fiowing  not  merely  from  the 
Eternal  Word,  but  from  the  Eternal  Word  made  fleeb. 
Individuals  among  Protestants  there  may  be  found,  who 
retain  this  belief,  but  no  Protestant  sect  or  communion,  as 
such,  retains  it.  The  Protestant  world  has  broken  with 
Christianity  itself,  and  refuses  to  recognize  or  accept  its 
fundamental  and  essential  principle..  But  such  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Kussian  or  Greek  Church.     The 
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Church  is  schismatic,  but  not  heretical.   It  retains  the  great 
body  of  Christian  doctrine  in  a  Catholic  sense,  unless  we 
except  its  view  of  the  Papacy.     It  does  not  deny  the  Pri- 
macy of  Peter,  it  only  denies  that  it  is  of  faith  that  the 
successor  of  Peter  in  the  See  of  Koine  is  tlie  supreme  head 
and  governor  of  the  Church  ;  yet  even  here  it  concedes  his 
right  to  preside  in  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  (Ecumenical  Council  in  which  he  does  not  preside, 
either  in  pei*son  or  by  liis  legates.    While  the  Russians  main- 
tain that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  not  of  faith,  they 
acknowledge,  as  we  gather  from  Pere  Gagarin,  himself  a 
Russian,  and  brought  up  in  the  Russian  Church,  that  they 
do  not  say  that  it  is  against  faith,  or  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  decision  of  the  Universal  Church  against  it.   We  are 
glad,  therefore,  that  the  tltiides  treat  the  Russian  question 
as  a  primary  question  in  our  day.  and  regard  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Russia  with  the  Holy  See  as  a  matter  that  should 
engage  the  thoughts  and  the  prayers  of  Christians  through- 
out the  world.     Fathers  Gagarin,  Verdiere  and  De  Buck, 
give  us  most  interesting  and  valuable  essays  on  the  Russian 
Church,  and  dissipate  many  prejudices  long  entertained  by 
the  Latins  against  the  Greeks.     They  take  up  the  question 
of  the  Russian  Church  in  an  earnest  and  hopeful  spirit,  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  character  and  history.     They 
place  that  Church  in  \{^  true  light,  learnedly  and  ably  defend 
its  substantial  orthodoxy,  and  refute  the  popular  charges 
brought  against  it  by  Catholics  who  speak  from  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  rather  than  from  knowledge  and  charity. 
They  show,  however  inexcusable  is  the  Eastern  schism,  and 
however  fatal  it  may  be,  that  all  the  blame  is  not  on  the  side 
of  the  Orientals.     The  Popes  have  always  been  just  to  the 
Greeks,  but  many  of  the  Latin  princes,  bishops  and  writers 
have  always  seemed  to  us,  when  we  were  reading  the  history 
of  the  unhappy  schism,  to  have  treated  the  Orientals  with  a 
passion  and  bitterness,  with  a  haughtiness  and  contempt, 
which  but  little  comport  with  the  Christian  character. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  Russians  never  were 
Catholics,  that  they  were  converted  by  missionaries  from 
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Constantinople  after  the  Bchism  bad  been  effected.     We 
heard  even  many  Catholics   maintaining  this  daring  the 
Crimean  war.     But  this  is  a  mistake,  and  Father  Verdiere 
has  proved  that  they  were  converted  while  the  Greeks  re- 
mained in  communion  with  the  Holy  See,  and  that  they 
were  not  only  Catholics,  but  very  good  and  zealous  Catho- 
lics.    In  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  separate  from  the  Apos- 
tolic See  when  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  did,  nor  till 
long  afterwards.     Indeed,  the  schism  in  Kussia  was  hardly 
complete  before  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  probably 
would  have  been  healed  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  for  the  revolution,  gotten  up  chiefly  by  the 
Protestantizing  Archbishop  of  Moscow,  that  placed  Peter 
the  Great  on  the  throne  instead  of  the  rightful  heir.     Peter 
completed  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  power,  by  estab- 
lishing the  Holy  Synod  of  St.*  Petersburg,  witli  a  lay  head, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  Protestantize  the  Russian  clergy, 
as  Catherine  II.  did  what  she  could  to  infidelize  and  corrupt 
the  Russian  nobility,  thinking  thus  to  enlighten  her  people, 
advance  civilization,  and  enhance  the  glory  of  her  empire. 
Still  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  have  always  held,  and 
still  hold  fast,  the  doctrine  they  received  from  their  Catholic 
ancestore.     Even   on   the  Procession   of  the  Holy  Ghost 
they  are  orthodox,  and  agree  with  the  Latins.    For  they 
maintain  that  in  denying  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  they  maintain  that  he  only 
proceeds  from  a  single  principle,  or   by   a  single   act  or 
spiration  of  the  Divine  Being.    They  are   intent  on  aa- 
serting  the  singleness   or  unity   of  the  Divinity,  whose 
spiration  is  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  Latins  agreeing  with  them 
in   this   seek,  more   especially,  to  mark  the  consubstanti- 
ality   of  the  Son  to   the  Father,  and  therefore  that  the 
Divine  nature  from  which  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  is  com- 
mon to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  unbegotten  in  the  Father, 
begotten  in  the  Son.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  supposed 
differences  of  doctrine  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  grew  out  of  matual 
misunderstanding.   The  Latins  were  less  philosophical  than 
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the  Greeks,  and  when  they  heard  the  Greeks  saying  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  they  concladed 
that  the  Greeks  denied  that  the  Son  had  any  agency  in  his 
production ;  and  the  Greek,  when  he  heard  the  Latin  say  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  concluded 
that  he  meant  to  assert  that  he  proceeded  from  the  Son  as  a 
distinct  principle  from  the  Father,  which  would  have  been  a 
heresy.  Still,  the  great  controversy  on  this  subject  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  insertion  in  the  Symbol  as  left  by  the  Fathers 
of  Constantinople,  of  the  words  FiUoque.  These  words  seem 
to  have  been  added  primarily  by  officious  Spanish  and  Gal- 
lican  bishops,  without  the  Papal  authority,  in  order  to  con- 
demn the  supposed  error  of  the  Greeks.  Pope  St.  Leo  HL 
refused  to  sanction  their  insertion  by  the  Council  of  Frank- 
fort, not  on  the  ground  that  the  doctrine  was  false,  for  he 
declared  that  to  be  true,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  Fathers 
of  Constantinople  for  good  reasons  had  omitted  them,  and 
to  insert  them  would  only  give  occasion  to  the  clamors  of 
the  Greeks,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  schism.  Subsequently, 
the  insertion  received  the  Papal  sanction,  because  circum- 
stances had  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal 
and  to  save  the  true  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  West. 

The  iticdes  show  very  conclusively  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Russian  Church  on  Purgatory,  the  Future  Life,  and 
other  points  on  which  it  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  err, 
can  very  easily,  by  a  little  explanation,  be  reconciled  with 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  indeed,  that  whatever  differences 
there  may  be  between  the  Eussians  and  Catholics,  aside 
from  differences  of  Communion,  are  differences  not  between 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  official  teach- 
ing of  the  Kussian  Church,  but  rather  differences  between 
the  opinions  outside  of  faith  held  respectively  by  Catholics 
and  the  Bussians.  Doubtless,  among  both  Greeks  and 
Latins,  there  are  floating  about  many  opinions,  in  regard  to 
which  they  differ  very  widely  from  each  other.  We  often 
insist  on  the  distinction  between  Catholic  tradition  and  the 
traditions  of  Catholics.  Among  the  Latins  there  are  various 
notions  about  purgatory  which  are  not  of  faith,  and  which 
the  Greeks  do  not  accept    The  Greeks  do  not  believe  that 
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either  the  fire  of  purgatory  or  the  fire  of  hell  is  material 
fire,  and  because  they  do  not,  many  Latins  imagine  that 
they  are  unsound  in  the  faith ;  but  the  Catholic  Church  no- 
where teaches  that  the  fire  in  either  is  material  fire.  Pre- 
scind from  both  Latins  and  Greeks  the  difl^erences  there 
may  be  between  tliem  in  mattei'S  not  of  faith  ;  restrict  the 
question  to  what  the  Church  really  and  oflScially  teaches, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  diflference  between 
them  but  a  difference  of  Communion,  or  a  Hierarchical  dif- 
ference. They  are  separated  only  by  a  simple  schism,  and 
all  that  is  needed  to  reestablish  union  and  restore  unity  is 
simply  for  the  Orientals  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of 
Peter,  and  the  authority  of  his  successors  in  the  See  of 
Rome  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  Church. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  obstacles  to  the  reunion  of  the 
Russian  Church,  but  there  are  none  that  we  need  regard  as 
insuperable.  The  first  step  towards  their  removal  will, 
however,  be  to  disabuse  the  Latins  of  their  prejudices 
against  the  Greeks,  and  to  convince  them  that  the  reunion 
is  not  to  be  despaired  of.  ITow  much  or  how  little  influence 
the  writings  of  our  learned  Fathers  in  the  tltudes  will  have 
on  the  disunited  Russians  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing; but  we  think  they  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  Latins,  in  correcting  many  false 
notions  they  have  imbibed  against  the  Russians  and  the 
Greeks  generally,  and  in  producing  more  liberal,  generous 
and  charitable  feelings  towards  them.  The  Orientals,  and 
especially  the  Russians,  are  more  disposed  to  be  religious, 
have  more  religious  susceptibility,  and  are  further  removed 
from  that  chilling  indiflference  and  cold-hearted  skepticism 
of  the  West  than  are  the  populations  of  Western  Europe  and 
America;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Catholic  sov- 
ereign so  truly  observant  of  his  religion  as  was  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas  L  Aside  from  the  sin  of  schism,  in 
which  he  persisted,  he  was,  under  the  religious  point  of 
view,  as  under  many  others,  a  model  prince.  The  Russian 
clergy  are  by  no  means  that  low  and  degraded  class  that 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  travellers  are  too  fond  of  represent- 
ing them ;  and  the  Russian  people  have,  as  was  proved  in 
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the  Crimean  war,  most  excellent  dispositions.  Reunite 
them  to  the  Centre  of  Unity,  emancipate  the  Kiissian  clergy 
from  their  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  and  give  to  the 
people  a  reasonable  liberty,  obtained  not  by  destroying, 
but  by  developing  their  old  institutions,  and  the  Russians 
would  be  the  finest  and  noblest  people  in  Europe. 

The  reunion  of  Russia,  under  simply  a  political  point  of 
view,  is  a  most  desirable  measure.  It  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  to  secure 
the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  legitimate  authority, 
and  international  law.  Great  Britain  has  never  been  very 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  nations,  especi- 
ally if  feeble  nations,  and  France  is  still  less  so.  The 
present  Imperial  government  makes  war  for  an  "  idea"  on 
whom  it  sees  proper,  shows  no  respect  for  international  or 
any  other  right,  and  lends  all  its  power  and  influence  to 
sustain  tilibusterism  on  a  grand  scale.  The  war  against 
Austria,  the  wresting  from  her  ot  the  rich  province  of 
Lombardy,  the  march  of  Prince  Napoleon,  with  the  fifth 
carps  cCarmee^  through  the  Duchies,  and  their  annex- 
ation, perhaps,  to  Sardinia,  the  stirring  up  of  the  re- 
volution in  Romagna,  and  the  advice  recently  given  to 
the  Iloly  Father,  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  give  up 
to  the  rebels  the  -^milian  provinces,  are  only  so  many 
examples  of  sublime  filibustering.  The  principle  on  which 
they  all  rest  for  their  justification  is  precisely  the  principle 
on  which  our  own  filibusters  rest  their  justification  for  invad- 
ing Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  only  diflference  we  can 
discover  between  Louis  Napoleon  and  William  Walker  is 
in  the  difference  of  the  sphere  in  which  they  respectively 
operate,  and  the  forces  they  have  or  have  had  respectively 
at  their  command.  William  Walker,  as  well  as  the  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  made  war  for  an  "  idea,"  and  a  genuine 
'^Napoleonic  idea"  into  the  bargain.  Austria  has  been 
humbled,  and  is  weakened  by  internal  distractions ;  Ger- 
many is  little  more  than  a  geographical  expression.  With 
the  adoption  by  France  and  Great  Britain  of  the  principle 
of  Yankee  filibusterism  as  the  principle  of  their  interna- 
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tional  policy,  there  is  left  no  power  but  Bnssia  with  suffi- 
cient material  force  to  readjust  the  balance,  and  to  defend 
the  rights  either  of  sovereigns  or  nations.  Kussia  no  longer 
in  schism,  uniting  her  material  force  to  the  moral  power  of 
the  Holy  See,  would  be  able  to  restore  order  to  demoralized 
Europe,  reestablish  the  reign  of  law,  and  suppress  the  now 
gigantic  filibustering  or  buccaneering  carried  on  by  tlie 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  acquiesced  in,  if  not  aided,  by 
Palmerston  and  my  Lord  John  of  England,  and  save  Euro- 
pean civilization  from  the  barbarism  which  now  threatens 
to  engulf  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  only  through  Kussia  that  we  can  hope  for 
the  final  extinction  of  the  Ottoman  power,  and  the  revival 
of  a  Christian  East.  France,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
has  deserted  the  cause  of  Christian  civilization,  which  she 
so  nobly  sustained  in  the  earlier  Crusades.  She  has  become 
the  ally  of  the  Turks,  and  she  and  Great  Britain,  with  the 
culpable  connivance  of  Austria,  for  which  Austria  is  now 
receiving  merited  chastisement,  waged  an  anti-Christian 
and  wholly  unprovoked  war  against  Kussia  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  chief  of  Islam,  Ottoman  barbarism,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  Christian  populations  of  the  East,  and  to 
prevent  those  populations  from  aspiring  to  their  rightful 
national  freedom  and  independence.  Kussia  alone  continues 
the  Crusades,  and  defends  the  cross  against  the  crescent,  and 
against  the  policy  and  frequently  armed  opposition  of  nearly 
all  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Powers  of  Europe,  ready 
always  to  postpone  the  spiritual  for  the  temporal.  Kussia 
is  a  Power  Christendom  cannot  spare,  and  her  support  of 
the  Christian  cause  in  the  East  against  the  Turk,  and 
the  policy  of  the  West,  will  yet,  we  hope,  avail  her  the 
grace  of  reunion  with  the  Holy  See.  Even  as  a  schismatic 
Power  she  is  the  grand  support  of  Christian  civilization  in 
the  East,  always  betrayed  by  Imperial  France,  though 
never  by  really  Catholic  France,  whose  liberal  contributions 
and  heroic  missionaries  keep  alive  and  sustain  the  hopes  of 
Eastern  Christendom  and  religion.  But  when  she  is  onoe 
reconciled  to  the  Holy  See,  no  power  could  prevent  her 
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from  taking  possession  of  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
expelling  the  Turks,  and  reviving  the  Eastern  Christian 
empire,  to  which  she  has  some  legitimate  claims  as  heir  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  recognized  in  former  times  as  such  by 
the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  who  on  that  ground  urged  her  to  join 
in  the  war  against  tlie  Ottoman  power.    History  shows  us 
that  in  the  steady  march  of  Eussia  upon  Constantinople,  if 
following  her  ambition,  she  has  also  been  following  a  policy 
marked  out  and  urged  by  the  Spiritual  Chief  of  Christen- 
dom.    If  her  establishment  at  Constantinople,  as  a  schis* 
matic  Power  there,  in  the  view  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  were 
a  benefit  to  Christendom,  what  would  not  her  establishment 
then  be  as  a  Catholic  Power?    It  would,  humanly  speak- 
ing, be  of  the  greatest  conceivable  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion  and  civilization.     It  would  not  only  balance  the 
West,  proving  so  widely  false  to  the  Church  of  God  and 
the  civilization  she  has  fostered,  but  it  would  open  the  way 
to  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  the  whole  Asiatic 
world.     We  are  strong  in  our  convictions  that  this  is  in  the 
designs  of  Providence.     As  one  nation  proves  false  to  its 
mission,  Providence  usually  rejects  it  and  gives  its  mission 
to  another.    As  the  West  fails,  the  East  will  come  to  the 
rescue.     The  Buesians  have  been  prejudiced  against  the 
Latins,  but  these  prejudices  are  not  invincible,  and  the  true 
interests  of  Knssia  as  a  leading  political  Power,  as  well  as 
of  Christendom,  require  her  union  with  the  Holy  See. 
The  mass  of  the  Bussian  people,  we  think  it  fair  to  presume, 
are  only  materially,  not  formally  schismatics ;  and  we  saw 
in  the  Crimean  war  that  the  Russian  soldiers,  wounded  and 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  did  not  hesitate  to 
receive  the  last  sacrament  from  Catholic  priests.    There 
would  be  little  opposition,  on  their  part,  to  the  reunion,  if 
consented  to  by  the  Tsar  and  the  Russian  clergy.   The  clergy 
ought  not  to  oppose  it,  for  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  secure  the  spiritual  independence  of  their  Church,  now 
oppressed  by  the  civil  power ;  and  the  Tsar  himself,  though 
he  might  be  reluctant  to  resign  the  spiritual  power  usurped 
by  his  predecessors,  would  yet  find  his  interest  in  it,  for  it 
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probcably  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventiDg 
the  revolution  which  is  now  preparing  in  his  empire,  and 
must  soon  break  out  with  remorseless  furv.  As  soon  as 
the  parly  struggling  for  the  independence  of  the  Church, — 
and  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
herself,  as  well  as  outside  of  her  communion, — once  make 
common  cause  with  the  Jacobinical  secret  societies,  with 
which  the  whole  land  is  all  covered  over,  a  revolution  not 
less  radical  nor  less  destructive  than  the  old  French  revolu- 
tion will  be  sure  to  break  out,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Roman- 
offs. The  surest  way  for  the  Tsar  to  arrest  this  catastrophe, 
alike  fatal  to  the  throne  and  to  the  altar,  is  reconciliation 
with  Kome,  which  would  secure  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church,  and  bring  to  his  support  the  blessing  of 
Heaven.  It  is  better  for  him  to  give  up  his  spiritual  power 
than  it  is  to  lose  both  it  and  his  temporal  power. 

The  great  objection  the  Russian  clergy  and  people  appear 
to  have  to  this  reconciliation,  is  their  fear  that  it  would  be 
only  a  prelude  to  a  substitution  of  the  Latin  rite  for  their 
present  Greek  rite.  But  this  fear,  created  in  past  times  by 
the  Poles,  is  unfounded.  The  Greek  rite  is  as  old,  as  legit- 
imate, and  as  sacred  as  the  Latin  ;  and  the  Popes  give  every 
possible  assurance  that  it  shall  not  be  disturbed.  The  Greek 
rite  is  more  gorgeous,  and  in  several  respects  more  beautiful 
than  the  Latin,  and  far  better  suited  to  the  Oriental  mind. 
Nor  is  any  change  in  discipline,  save  the  restoration  of 
the  old  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church,  broken  down  by 
the  interference  of  the  civil  power,  to  be  apprehended. 
The  terms  of  reunion  were  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Florence, 
and  will  not  be  departed  from,  at  least  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Russians.  Most  of  the  fears  of  the  Russians  on  this 
point  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Poles,  when  they  had  the 
ascendency  in  Russia,  to  force  them  not  only  to  accept  a 
reunion  with  Rome,  but  also  to  adopt  the  Latin  rite.  The 
Poles  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  continuance  of  the 
Russian  schism,  and  they  still  do  much  to  prevent  the 
reconciliation.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  harshly  of  un- 
happy Poland,  and  by  no  means  of  the  Polish  Catholics. 
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We  in  no  sense  whatever  defend  or  excuse  Kiissia,  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  blotting  out  the  kingdom  of  Poland  from  the 
map  of  Europe  ;  but  if  Poland  has  suffered  gross  injustice 
from  Russia,  Kussia  had  previously  received  grievous  wrongs 
from  her,  and  it  is  never  through  Polish  influence  that  Kussia 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See.  The  less  the  Poles,  save 
by  their  prayers,  mingle  in  the  matter,  the  better.  There 
are  too  many  old  and  deep  national  animosities  on  both 
sides  for  them  to  be  able  to  mingle  in  the  question  with 
advantage.  The  influences  that  will  weigh  with  the  Kus- 
ians  must  come  from  other  quarters.  The  Poles  have  done 
too  much,  and  are  still  doing  too  much,  to  blacken  the  Rus- 
sian character,  and  to  render  it  odious  to  the  civilized  world, 
to  be  able  to  exert  any  uifluence  on  the  Russians  favorable  to 
Catholicity.  The  movement  for  reunion  cannot  commence 
in  Poland,  but  must  commence  in  the  bosom  of  the  Russian 
Church  herself,  aided  by  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of  the 
Latins, — with  the  Tsar  and  the  Russian  clergy.  All  that  we 
Latins  can  do,  aside  from  our  prayers,  is  to  dissipate  preju- 
dices, to  direct  the  Catholic  mind  to  the  true  issues  between 
the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  and  to  assure  the  Russian 
schismatics  that  we  understand  truly  their  case,  and  are 
disposed  to  treat  it  with  justice,  candor  and  Christian 
charity. 

But  we  cannot  pursue  the  subject  any  farther  at  present. 
We  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  return  to  it  at  an  early 
day.  It  is  a  question  of  the  very  highest  interest  alike  to 
religion  and  civilization.  The  two  great  conquests  now 
most  important  to  religion  and  to  civilization,  are  the  con- 
version of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  These  are  the 
only  two  really  growing  states  now  existing,  and  the  only 
two  that  really  suffice  for  themselves,  and  are  able  to  live 
and  expand  independently  of  the  weakness  of  other  nations. 
They  do  not  depend  for  their  existence  or  their  progress  on 
either  their  diplomacy  or  their  alliances.  The  reconcilia- 
tion of  Russia  with  the  Holy  See  would  reestablish  the 
reign  of  law  in  Europe,  and  secure  the  conversion  and 
civilization  of  Asia;  the  conversion  of  the  United  States 
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would  secure  the  triumph  of  religion  and  its  attendant 
civilization  on  this  continent.  To  the  reconciliation  of 
these  two  young,  growing  and  already  great  nations,  it 
seems  to  us,  should  be  directed  the  labors  and  prayers,  and 
the  most  ardent  zeal  of  all  who  love  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
seek  the  glory  of  the  Church,  his  body.  And  yet  to  this 
the  mass  of  Catholics  seem  to  us  to  have  been,  and  to  be 
even  yet,  fearfully  indifferent.  In  the  reconciliation  of  Rus- 
sia, the  good  Jesuit  Fathers  can  hardly  fail  by  their  jSltitdei 
to  awaken  a  lively  interest  which  will  be  of  great  service ; 
but  for  the  conversion  of  this  country  nothing  appears  to  be 
doing.  The  subject  is  hardly  thought  of.  Tliere  is  even  a 
feeling,  not  seldom  expressed  in  words,  among  our  Catholic 
population,  that  Americans,  Yankees  especially,  cannot  be 
converted,  as  if  Christ  died  not  for  them  as  well  as  for 
others ;  and  we  are  quite  ,  sure  that  the  less  the  Catholic 
publicist,  who  wishes  to  stand  well  with  his  religioua 
brethren,  says  about  it,  the  better.  As  a  body,  we  have  no 
hope  of  converting  American  non-Catholics,  and  make  not 
the  slightest  effort  in  that  direction.  We  think  it  quite 
enough  for  us  to  be  permitted  to  retain  and  practise  our 
religion  for  ourcelves,  in  peace  and  quietness.  If  there  is 
any  one  thing  among  us  that  will  bring  a  blight  on  the 
Church,  in  our  country,  it  is  our  lack  of  apostolic  zeal,  and 
our  indifference  to  the  salvation  of  our  non-Catholic  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens.  The  Holy  Father  has  written  to 
us  and  admonished  us  again  and  again,  but  all  to  little 
purpose.  Our  Catholic  youth  seem  more  likely  to  torn 
their  backs  on  their  mother  Church,  than  the  non-Catholic 
American  youth  are  to  turn  their  faces  towards  her.  We 
throw  away  our  advantages,  and  trust  to  emigration  from 
abroad  to  keep  up  our  numbers.  Nothing,  we  fear,  will 
arouse  us  to  a  sense  of  our  duty,  unite  us,  and  qaicken 
either  our  zeal  or  our  charity,  but  another  and  a  more 
threatening  Know-Nothing  movement  We  are  too  pros- 
perous, and  are  contracting  the  vices  of  prosperity.  A  little 
adveraity,  a  little  real  persecution,  would  reinvigorate  us, 
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renew  our  zeal,  expand  oar  charity,  and  hasten  the  conver- 
sion of  the  country. 

After  the  Eussian  question,  that  of  Rationalism,  under  its 
various  modern  forms,  seems  to  hold  the  first  rank  with  the 
writers  in  the  tltvdes.  Father  Daniel  opens  the  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  the  first  volume,  with  a  very  able  article 
on  nationalistic  Etegeds^  and  is  followed  in  the  succeeding 
volumes  by  Father  Sariot,  with  a  learned  and  admirably- 
written  essay  on  ths  Sespect  a/nd  Contempt  of  Contemporary 
Philoeophyfor  the  Catholic  Church  ;  by  Father  St.  Fr^chon, 
in  a  searcliing  criticism  of  Ernest  Benan  and  Anti-Christian 
JSaseffesisj  and  by  Father  Matignon  in  two  profoundly  philo- 
sophical articles  on  The  Svpernatural  in  Face  of  Modem 
Rationalism^ — these  last,  we  presume,  to  be  followed  by 
othera.  The  aim  of  the  Rationalistic  Exegesis  and  Criticism 
is,  in  the  fii*8t  place,  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  to  that  of  ancient  and,  in  general,  trustworthy 
human  documents,  and  by  explanations  to  divest  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sacred  text  of  all  supernatural  character,  and 
present  Christianity  as  a  simple  system  of  human  philosophy. 
They  who  now  boast  of  criticism  and  exegesis,  do  not  accept 
tlie  name  of  Rationalists,  and  even  claim  to  be  Christians, 
wliile  resolving  the  Evangelical  History  into  a  pious  myth, 
and  denying  not  only  the  Incarnation,  but  all  supernatural 
revelation.  Religion,  with  them,  is  in  all  nations  and  ages 
substantially  the  same,  and  is  the  product  not  of  reasoning, 
not  of  supernatural  illumination,  but  of  human  spontaneity, 
— a  system  thoroughly  examined  and  refuted  in  our  earlier 
volumes,  in  various  articles  on  Transcendentalism.  The 
Fathers  prove  themselves  more  than  a  match  for  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  of  the  French  and  German  Transcenden- 
talists,  and  expose  their  conceit,  their  ignorance,  their  sciol- 
ism, their  lofty  pretensions,  with  a  keenness  and  a  delicacy 
of  wit,  a  felicity  of  exposition,  a  force  of  reason  and  a  wealth 
of  learning  that  leave  us  nothing  to  desire.  In  these  arti- 
cles, they  prove  that  they  know  the  real  enemy  we  have  in 
our  day  to  combat,  and  that  they  understand  all  his  craft, 
all  his  wiles,  and  know  all  his  resources,  both  his  strength 
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and  his  weakness.  They  are  sure  of  the  victory.  Heresy 
in  the  last  century  had  ripened  into  Voltairianism,  and  open 
revolt  against  Christianity,  and  savage  hatred  of  its  Divine 
Founder.  It  took  the  ground  that  Christianity  is  false,  the 
Scriptures  a  forgery,  the  Church  an  imposition,  and  its 
Founder  an  impostor.  That  ground  is  now  abandoned,  and 
the  master  minds  among  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion 
now  concede  it,  and  profess  to  have  great  respect  for  the 
Jewish  Keibrmer, — are  willing  to  assign  him  an  honor- 
able rank  with  Socrates,  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  and  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana,  and  see  much  in  the  Catholic  Church  to 
respect  and  admire.  They  maintain  that  she  is  true  and 
good,  or  was  so  in  her  iay  and  generation, — a  genuine 
production  of  human  spontaneity,  still  usetul  and  even 
necessary  for  all  save  the  elite  of  the  race,  those  who,  like 
themselves,  are  able  to  transmute  religion  into  philosophy. 
They  have  outgrown  the  need  of  religion,  they  are  philoso- 
phers, speak  with  a  high  and  confident  tone,  and  look  down 
with  compassion,  which  we  must  not  call  insulting,  on  us, 
humble  belie vere.  But  their  predecessors  were  also  philo- 
sophei's,  had  equal  contempt  for  Christians,  and  were 
equally  sure  of  their  own  superiority,  and  the  tenablenese 
of  the  ground  they  took  ;  and  yet  it  is  now  conceded  they 
were  wrong,  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  little  better  than 
fools.  What  reason  have  their  successors  to  suppose  that 
the  same  will  not  be  said  of  them  in  the  next  generation  t 

To  many,  these  contemporary  enemies  of  the  Church  may 
seem  formidable,  and  they  really  are  so  to  all  for  whom  their 
speculations  and  criticisms  wear  the  gloss  of  novelty,  or  for 
all  who  are  not  suflicieutly  grounded  in  their  own  faith  to 
see  through  their  hoUowness,  and  to  expose  their  sophistries; 
yet,  for  ourselves  personally,  they  are  little  formidable,  and 
even  little  interesting.  Even  the  controversies  with  this 
class  of  enemies,  so  admirably  conducted  by  our  Fathers, 
are,  for  us,  a  little  stale.  We  were,  formerly,  one  of  their 
number ;  and  it  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  exegesis, 
their  criticism,  their  theories,  their  speculations,  systems, 
ideas,  pretensions,  that  we  yielded  our  mind  and  oar  heart 
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to  the  Catholic  faith.  We  had  tried  them,  and  fonnd  them 
wanting,  long  before  we  came  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
can  feel  no  great  respect  for  or  confidence  in  them ;  yet  this 
is  no  reason  why  their  exposure  is  not  highly  necessary^ 
in  the  present  state  of  religious  controversy,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  Fathers  are  rendering  the  high- 
est service  they  can  now  render  religion,  by  demolishing  this 
class  of  its  enemies,  and  proving,  to  complete  demonstration, 
that  contemporary  Rationalism  is  as  unreasonable,  as  unsci- 
entific, as  unintellectual  as  the  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  the  Voltairianism  of  the  eighteenth.  It  is  true, 
it  puts  on  an  imposing  air,  speaks  with  a  tone  of  superior 
science  and  wisdom,  and  affects  great  candor  and  impartial- 
ity, but  at  bottom  it  is  not  one  whit  more  respectable  than 
the  vulgar  Protestantism  of  our  No-Popery  lecturers,  jour- 
nalists and  pamphleteers.  Beneath  their  show  of  erudition, 
there  is  the  most  deplorable  lack  of  solid  learning ;  beneath 
their  lofty  scientific  pretensions,  there  is  tlie  most  complete 
ignorance  even  of  the  real  problems  to  be  solved.  Chris- 
tianity is  a  supernatural  order  of  life,  proceeding  from  the 
Word  made  fiesh,  as  its  author  and  fountain,  or  it  is  nothing, 
or  woree  than  nothing.  There  is  no  use  of  any  cant  or  hum- 
bug about  it.  Has  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  or  not  ? 
Has  the  Word  really  become  incarnate  ?  yes,  or  no.  If  you 
say  no,  then  cease  either  to  defend  or  to  explain  away  Chris- 
tianity. K  you  say  yes,  then  accept  the  fact,  and  all  that 
grows  out  of  it.  Settle,  first  of  all,  whether  the  Incarnation 
be  or  be  not  a  fact ;  and  when  you  have  proved  that  it  is  not 
a  fact,  and  that  the  Christian  phenomena  are  to  be  included 
in  the  natural  history  of  man,  it  will  be  ample  season  to 
broach  hypotheses  as  to  their  origin  and  production ;  but 
while  you  profess  to  accept  Christianity,  nothing  is  more 
unscientific,  or  even  absurd,  than  to  attempt  to  explain  its 
origin  and  progress  by  reference  to  human  spontaneity.  You 
know  that  nothing  can  originate  in  human  spontaneity  to 
correspond  to  Christianity  as  believed  and  taught  by  the 
Church.  That  Christianity  is  either  from  God,  and,  there- 
fore, true,  holy,  sublime,  or  it  is  a  miserable  imposition,  a 
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creation  of  fraud  and  malice,  and  unworthy  of  the  slightest 
respect.  Tliere  is  no  medium,  no  middle  ground  for  either 
our  German  or  our  French  neologists.  That  Christianity 
is  an  imposition,  the  creation  of  priestcraft  or  state  craft, 
the  controversies  with  the  Voltairians  have  proved  cannot 
be  maintained  ;  you  yourselves  concede  it.  Then  it  is  true ; 
then  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be ;  then  it  is  from  God,  a 
supernatural  order  of  Life  introduced  by  the  God-man,  and 
you  are  any  thing  but  wise  and  scientific  in  endeavoring  to 
trace  its  origin  not  to  Ghod,  but  to  human  spontaneity.  In- 
deed, you  are  less  reasonable,  less  self-consistent  than  the 
Voltairians  themselves. 

The  philosophical  department  of  the  tltvdea  does  not 
satisfy  us  as  thoroughly  as  the  others.  Father  Matignon, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  other  writers,  has  a  truly  philo- 
sophical mind,  great  philosophical  attainments,  and  seems 
to  us  not  indisposed  towards  what  we  hold  to  be  the  true 
philosophy.  But,  unhappily,  philosophy  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
Many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  younger  Fathers,  are 
ontologists,  and  would  follow  Father  Rotheuflue  and  Father 
Martin,  if  left  to  themselves ;  the  rest  are  virtually  Peri- 
patetics. The  same  differences  are  to  be  found  out  of  the 
Society,  amongst  Catholics  and  non-Catholics ;  and  such 
being  the  fact,  tlie  General  of  the  Order  can  hardly  do  leas 
than  to  require  the  professors  in  the  colleges  of  the  Society 
to  stick  to  Aristotle  and  Fonseca.  For  ourselves,  we  follow 
neither  school,  and  are  as  far  from  accepting  the  exclusive 
ontology  of  Father  Eothenflue  as  we  are  from  accepting 
the  conceptualism  of  his  opponents,  who  are,  after  all,  mere 
psychologists,  and  therefore  sensists,  even  when  they  COD* 
tend,  with  St.  Thomas,  that  the  mental  conception  has  a 
foundation  in  reality.  The  exclusive  ontologist  starts  witb 
the  simple  intuition  of  being;  and  if  faithful  to  his  method, 
maintains  that  all  the  elements  of  our  science  are  derived- 
from  that  intuition.  But  from  the  intuition  of  being  alooe,^ 
we  can  derive  only  being.  Let  it  be  that  our  intuition  ig^ 
of  necessary  and  most  perfect  being,  including  all  poeBible^ 
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perfections.  We  can  never  pas8  from  the  intuition  of  being, 
containing  all  possible  perfections,  to  the  fact  of  creation, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Divine  Being  that  he  should  create  ad 
e^tra.  But  this  we  cannot  say,  for  it  would  imply  not  only 
that  creation  is  necessary,  a  pantheistic  conception,  but  that 
God  is  not  perfect  in  himself,  but  attains  to  perfection,  fills 
up  the  void  in  his  being,  realizes  the  potentiality  of  his 
nature  by  creating, — the  Hegelian  and  Transcendental  doc- 
trine, that  places  the  possible  before  the  real,  and  regards 
the  universe  as  the  realization  of  God.  Hence  Hegel,  and 
Cousin  after  him,  teach  that  God  arrives  first  at  self-con- 
sciousness in  man,  and  that  it  is  only  in  man  that  God  acts 
with  a  consciousness  of  wliat  he  is  doing. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  intuition  of  real  and  neces- 
sary being,  God,  Eiis  necessarium  et  reale^  is  at  least  im- 
plicitly the  intuition  of  a  possible  creator,  and  of  an  ideal 
or  possible  universe ;  but  how  go  from  the  possible  or  ideal 
to  the  real,  or  from  a  possible  universe  to  an  actual  uni- 
verse ?     Argumentum  a  posse  ad  esse^  non  valet.    We  get  at 
the  fact  that  God  creates  fi*om  the  consciousness  of  our- 
selves, as  ens  contin^ens^  or  from  the  intuition  of  contingent 
existences,  it  may  be  said ;  but  this  is  a  departure  from  the 
strict  ontological  method.     That  method  professes  to  deduce 
all  the  objects  of  our  kimwledge  from  the  simpj^  intuition 
of  being;  but  in  order  to  assert  creation  and  esSfepe  pan- 
theism, you   now  add  to  the   intuition  of   being  another 
intuition,  that  of  creatures,  or  contingent  existences.     You 
include  in  your  p7*tmum  the  intuition  of  existence  as  well 
as  of  being,  and  really  maintain  with  us  that  we  have  real 
intuition  of  creatures,  and  that  our  primum  must  contain 
the  twofold  intuition.     But  creature  is  not  its  own  svhstanSy 
cannot  stand  by  itself  alone,  and  can  be  thought  only  in  its 
relation  to  that  which  is  not  creature ;  then  not  at  all,  save  as 
joined  to  the  creator,  or  not  without  the  copula  that  joins 
being  and  existence,  that  is,  the  creative  act.   Your  primum 
then  nnist  include  the  intuition  of  being,  existence,  and  the 
creative  act^  which  unites  them.     Without  this,  confining 
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yourself  to  the  simple  intuition  of  ens^  or  being,  you  cannot 
assert  an  actual  universe,  and  necessarily  fall  into  the  pan- 
theism of  Spinoza  and  his  German  followers.  *  We  succeed 
no  better  by  starting  with  a  psychological  datum,.     If  we 
have  no  intuition  of  being,  and  intuition  only  of  existence, 
we  can  never  arrive  at  the  notion  of  real  being,  and,  if 
faithful  to  our  method,  we  can   end   only  in  atheism  or 
nihilism.     For  we  can  deduce  being  from  the  intuition  of 
existence  no  more  than  we  can  existence  or  creation  from  the 
intuition  of  being.    It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  disputed. 
Neither  school  is  to  be  charged  with  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  its  method,  for  neither  is  faithful  to  its  method. 
Both  in  reality,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  we  have  intuition  of  both  being  and  ex- 
istence.    Tlie  error  of  the  exclusive  ontologist  is  not  in 
asserting  that  we  have  intuition  of  being,  for  that  we  cer- 
tainly have,  nor  in  maintaining  that  in  the  logical  order 
the  intuition  of  being  is   primary,  but  in  pretending  to 
deduce  the  notion  of  existences  or  creatures  by  a  logical 
process  from  the  intuition  or  notion  of  being.     There  is  no 
logical  process  in  the  case,  for  in  point  of  fact  both  are 
given  simultaneously  in  direct  and  immediate  intuition,  and 
in  their  real  relation.     The  error  of  the  Peripatetics  is  not 
in  denying  either  that  real  and  necessary  being  is,  or  that 
we  have  a  real  notion  of  ens  Tiecessarium  et  realcy  but  in 
pretending  that  it  is  obtained  by  a  discureive  or  logical  pro- 
cess from  the  intuition  of  contingent  existence,  or  that  it  is 
obtained  by  the  mind,  or  inteUectvs  agens  operating  by  way 
of  abstraction  upon  the  species  presented  to  the  understand* 
ing  through  the  senses.    There  is  no  logic  by  which  we  can 
conclude  what  is  not  contained  in  the  premises.    The  fact 
is,  the  Peripatetics  really  borrow  the  notion  of  being  from 
intuition,  and  do  not,  as  they  pretend,  obtain  it  by  a  logical 
process.    Their  error  is  in  their  method,  and  in  tlie  account 
they  give  of  the  primitive  facts  of  consciousness,  or  under- 
standing, not  in  formally  denying  or  mutilating  those  facts 
themselves.     Each  school  aims  to  start  from  simple  unity, 
and  to  obtain  discursively  or  dialectically  from  it  all  the 
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other  elements  of  knowledge,  instead  of  starting  from  an 
objective  synthesis,  and  understanding  that  the  necessary 
and  essential  elements  of  human  knowledge  or  reason  are 
given  immediately,  in  their  real  order,  intuitively  and  simul- 
taneously. The  synthetic  philosophy,  though  bitterly  op- 
posed by  both  schools,  is  slowly  making  its  way,  and,  in 
spite  of  Peripatetism  and  Rosminianism,  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail, we  have  no  doubt,  and  be  taught  in  all  our  colleges, — 
alike  in  the  colleges  of  the  Society  and  others.  But  at 
present  we  cannot  see  how  the  General  of  the  Society 
could  authorize  its  introduction  into  the  colleges  of  the 
order,  and  we  think  that,  till  circumstances  permit  its 
authorization,  the  Society  does  well,  in  its  official  teaching, 
to  stick  to  the  Scholastics. 

We  know,  perfectly  well,  that  faith  does  not  depend  on 
philosophy,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  order 
to  be  true  and  firm  believers,  to  be  learned  philosophers. 
But  a  sound  philosophy  is  not  without  its  use  in  construct- 
ing the  science  of  theology,  and  in  defending  the  faith 
against  objections  professing  to  be  drawn  from  science  and 
reason.     Theology  would  bear  .a  very  different  character 
from  what  it  now  does,  if,  in  constructing  it,  theologians 
were  to  follow  the  Sensist  or  even  the  modern  psychologi- 
cal school.    Prescind  the  supereensible  or  intelligible  world, 
and  retain  in  the  mind  only  sensible  or  material  images, 
and  what  meaning  should  we  be  able  to  attach  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Word, 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Incarnation,  Tran- 
substantiation,  the  Real  Presence,  Infused  Grace,  the  Re- 
surrection  of  the  Flesh?     On  either  the  Sensist  or  the 
psychological  system  of  philosophy,  theology  would,  in- 
deed, be  an  impossible  science,  and  faith  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  rejected  as  fanciful,  self-contradictory,  or  ab- 
surd.   When  the  Church  adopts  the  word  Transvhstantiation^ 
and  defines  the  soul  to  be  forma  corporis^  she  shows  the 
influence  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  in  determining,  not 
the  revealed  truth,  but  the  form  of  its  expression.    To  the 
ordinary  reader,  at  the  present  day,  the  assertion  that  the 
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Boul  18  the  "  form  of  the  body,"  either  conveys  no  mean- 
ing, or  a  meaning  very  nearly  the  reverse  of  the  one  in- 
tended. The  word  Transubstantiation,  we  think,  is  very 
far  from  expressing  to  the  modern  non-Catholic  mind  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Church.  Theodoret  is,  we  believe, 
orthodox  in  regard  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  and  yet  he 
says,  according  to  his  Latin  translator,  that  the  nature  and 
substance  [natura  ac  svbstantia^  of  the  bread  and  the  wine 
remain  unchanged  after  consecration.  Our  philosophy 
has  no  term  more  ultimate  than  substance,  and  if  that  is 
not  changed  it  is  hard  to  understand  what  is  changed.  It 
calls  matter  a  substance,  and  defines  it  by  its  sensible  pro- 
perties. Take  away  the  sensible  properties,  then,  and 
no  matter  remains.  If,  then,  matter  is  a  substance,  and 
the  sensible  properties  of  the  bread  and  the  wine  remain, 
as  they  certainly  do,  after  consecration,  unchanged,  there  is 
and  can  be  no  transubstantiation  or  change  of  substance. 
If  this  philosophy  were  true,  the  Catholic  dogma  would  be 
demonstrably  false.  Yet  the  whole  difficulty  arises  from 
substituting  a  false  for  a  true  philosophy.  Substance,  with 
the  Greeks,  was  by  no  means  the  ultimate  term,  and  St. 
Augustine,  who  was  Greek,  rather  than  Latin,  as  to  his 
philosophical  genius,  obviates  the  difficulty  and  saves  the 
dogma  by  recognizing  an  intelligible  body,  which  he  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  visible  or  sensible  body.  The  change 
effected  in  the  elements  is  a  change  in  the  intelligible,  not 
in  the  sensible  or  visible  body.  Our  Lord  is  present  in  the 
Eucharist,  not  in  his  visible,  but  in  his  supei'sensible  or  in- 
visible body.  Without  recognizing  this  same  distinction, 
we  could  not  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  The  visible  body  is  simply  a  congeries  of  particles, 
or  molecules,  which  are  changed  many  times  during  life, 
and  at  death  are  scattered,  and  go  to  form  new  visible 
bodies  of  plants,  animals,  and  even  of  other  men.  How, 
then,  can  God  raise  up  the  flesh  and  give  to  each  man  his 
own  body,  if,  by  the  body  that  will  rise  again,  we  under- 
stand this  visible  or  sensible  body?  We  can  defend  the 
dogma  only   by   distinguishing  between   the  intelligible 
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body  and  the  sensible  or  visible.  But  we  can  never  do 
this  if  we  regard  matter  as  a  substance,  and  substance  as 
that  which  is  ultimate.  We  must  maintain,  with  Liebnitz 
and  others,  that  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  material 
substances  in  the  Latin  nse  of  the  word,  and  that  all  sub- 
stances are  immaterial  activities  or  forces,  each  acting  from 
its  own  centre.  Matter  is  not  a  substance,  is  never  simple, 
but  always  composite, — a  collection  of  immaterial  forces  or 
activities,  as  was  maintained  in  substance  by  Father 
Boscovich. 

These  remarks  show  that  under  a  theological  point  of 
view,  and  in  relation  to  the  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  faith,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  what  is  our 
philosophy.  They  prove,  too,  that  it  is  necessary  that, 
saving  the  dogma,  the  fullest  liberty  should  be  allowed  our 
professoi*s  of  philosophy  in  reexamining  the  philosophy  of 
the  Schools,  and  in  readjusting  it  to  the  wants  of  the  theo- 
logian of  our  day.  Philosophy  is  the  product  of  the 
human  reason,  and,  therefore,  should  be  free ;  it  is  not  an 
independent  science,  but  the  ancilla  of  theology,  and, 
therefore,  should  be  held  in  subordination  to  faith,  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  light  of  the  revealed  dogma.  We  add  this 
la^t  not  to  favor  the  Traditionalists,  with  whom  we  have 
no  sympathy,  but  simply  to  direct  the  philosopher  to  the 
source  from  which  it  can  receive  no  little  aid.  The  dogma 
is  true,  is  certain,  and  we  may  always  be  sure  that  so  long 
as  our  philosophy  does  not  harmonize  with  it,  our  philoso- 
phy is  false  or  defective,  for  truth,  no  matter  in  what 
order,  can  never  be  at  odds  with  truth,  and  the  richest  con- 
tributions philosophy  has  ever  received,  it  has  received 
from  theologians  in  their  theological  explanations  and  de- 
fences of  Catholic  dogmas,  especially  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  Infused  Grace,  the  Eucharist,  and  the  Bea- 
tific Vision.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  little  more  free- 
dom under  the  relation  of  philosophy  in  the  Society,  and 
although  some  inconveniences  might  result  from  it,  we 
should  wish  the  Fathers  to  have  all  the  philosophical  free- 
dom the  Church  recognizes  or  allows,  especially  in  these 
times,   when,    in    defending    Christianity    and    guarding 
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Catholic  youth  against  the  errore  of  the  day,  they  have  to 
meet  all  sorts  of  wild  and  extravagant,  and  subtile  meta- 
physical theories  and  speculations.  We  cannot,  if  we 
would,  throw  back,  in  matters  within  the  province  of  rea- 
son, the  mind  of  the  age  to  the  old  and  superannuated 
systems.  It  belongs  to  us  Catholics  to  revise  philosophy, 
and  to  reconstruct  it,  as  it  never  yet  has  been,  in  harmony 
with  Catholic  faith  and  theology. 

The  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  £tndes  before  us  con- 
tain several  valuable  historical,  biographical  and  miscella- 
neous articles,  which  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure  and 
instruction.  But  it  is  time  to  bring  our  long,  rambling, 
and  miscellaneous  notice  of  this  able  and  learned  Quarterly 
to  a  close.  We  have  no  occasion  to  assure  its  conductors 
of  our  hearty  sympathy,  or  of  our  disposition  to  offer  them 
every  encouragement  in  their  noble  enterprise  in  our 
power.  They  have  conquered  the  first  difficulties,  and 
have  already  gained  the  ear  of  the  public.  They  are 
working  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  God  will  accept 
and  give  success  to  their  labors.  They  are  a  host  in  them- 
selves, and  they  are  backed  by  all  the  genius,  talent  and 
learning  of  their  illustrious  Society.  It  is  true,  they  have 
a  disadvantage  in  the  indiflfereuce  and  skepticism  of  the 
age,  and  in  the  levity  and  fickleness  of  the  French  people ; 
but  these  they  will  surmount,  since  the  gravity  of  events, 
not  far  distant,  will  operate  in  their  favor.  Let  them  go 
forth  strong  in  hope  and  love.  For  oureelves,  we  crave  no 
higher  honor  than  to  be  recognized  as  an  humble  coopera- 
tor  with  them  in  the  same  field,  and  for  the  greater  glory 
of  the  same  Master.  These  are  times  when  all  Catholic 
publicists  should  have  a  good  understanding  among  them- 
selves, and  when  there  should  be  no  other  rivalry  among 
them  than  to  see  which  of  them  shall  best  serve  the  cause 
of  our  holy  religion.  A  noble  and  generous  emulation  of 
this  sort  may  be  encouraged,  but  whoever  labors  in  the 
field  of  the  Lord  should  rejoice  alike  if  the  work  is  done, 
whether  it  is  done  by  himself  or  another,  whether  the  glory 
of  doing  it  redounds  to  himself  or  to  his  brethren.    We  all 
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serve  our  Master,  and  a  master  that  will  let  no  one  go 
without  his  reward.  All  Catholics  who  read  and  under- 
stand French  among  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
will  find  these  tltudes  worthy  of  their  attention  and  liberal 
support.  We  commend  it,  if  they  will  permit  us  so  great 
a  liberty,  especially  to  our  reverend  clergy,  who  will  find  it 
a  periodical  better  adapted  to  what  they  wish  than  any 
other  we  are  acquainted  with. 


Art.  m.     Le  Pouvoir  Politique  Chretien  :  Discours  pro- 
nonces  a  la  Chapelle  ImperiaU  des  Tuileries  pendant  le 
Caretne  de  VAnnee  1857,  accompagne  de  Notes^  par  h  T.  R. 
P.  Ventura  de  Raulica,  et  precedes  d^une  Introduction 
par  M.  Louis  Veuillot.     Paris,  1858.     8vo.  pp.  590. 

There  grew  up,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chnrch,  in 
Europe,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the 
barbarians,  a  system  of  public  law,  jus  puhlicum^  founded 
on  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  which  all  Christian 
nations  were  held  bound  to  recognize  and  observe.  This 
system,  regulating  the  relations  of  sovereign  and  subject, 
and  nation  and  nation,  was  placed  under  the  protection  and 
arbitratoi-sliip  of  the  Pope  as  the  divinely  appointed  repre- 
sentative and  guardian  of  the  moral  order.  It  created  a 
Christendom,  and  united  all  Christian  nations  in  a  sort  of 
confederated  republic,  wnth  the  Pope  for  its  president,  or 
supreme  chief.  Individual  princes,  more  or  less  powerful, 
might  frequently  transgress  this  law,  and  commit  acts  of 
great  violence  and  gross  barbarity,  but  these  were  never 
defended  on  principle, — their  conduct  was  understood  to  be 
exceptional,  illegal,  criminal,  and  the  public  sentiment  of 
Christendom  condemned  them.  Society  was  founded  on  a 
moral  basis,  under  the  safeguard  of  religion,  and  Power  was 
regarded,  by  whomsoever  held,  as  bound  by  all  the  restraints 
of  the  moral  law,  the  transcript  of  the  eternal  law  residing 
in  the  eternal  reason  or  will  of  God. 
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This  system  or  the  social  and  political  order  it  founded, — 
what  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  Christian  or  Catholic 
civilization, — is  now  broken  up,  and  very  extensively  dis- 
carded, not  only  in  practice,  but  even  in  principle,  by  the 
greater  part  of  European  nations,  whether  we  speak  of 
sovereigns  or  people ;  and  a  new  political  system  has  been 
introduced  in  its  place, — a  system  that  emancipates  Power 
not  only  from  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  the  Pope,  as 
the  Father  and  Chief  of  the  Christian  Republic,  but  from 
all  the  restraints  of  the  moral  order.  The  new  political 
system  holds  itself  entirely  independent  both  of  religion 
and  morality,  and  recognizes  in  the  political  order  no  law 
for  sovereigns  or  people  but  reasons  of  state  or  simple 
expediency.  It  rejects  all  moral  basis  for  society,  and 
founds  politics  on  the  simple  law  of  force.  It  rests  on  the 
principle  that  might  gives  right,  or  that  right  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest,  and  takes  it  for  granted  tliat  the 
weak  are  always  in  the  wrong.  This  system  was  always 
more  or  less  acted  on  in  practice,  but  it  is  now  adopted  in 
principle,  deliberately  and  theoretically,  by  both  sovereigns 
and  people,  and  by  the  sovereigns  even  more  than  the  peo- 
ple. Governments  and  people  cry  out  the  loudest  precisely 
against  those  sovereigns  that  still  have  scruples  about  adopt- 
ing the  new  system,  and  that  have  a  lingering,  half-avowed 
respect  for  the  old.  They  are  run  down  by  the  organs  of 
the  people  and  of  other  sovereigns,  and  they  are  treated 
as  outlaws.  Who  thinks  that  Austria  or  Naples  has  any 
rights  civilized  nations  are  bound  to  respect.  They  are 
regarded  in  Europe  very  much  as  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Taney 
says  negroes  were  at  the  time  of  forming  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Yet  their  oflfence  is  that  they  hold  vested  rights 
even  to  be  real  rights,  and  that  legitimate  authority  should  be 
sacred  and  inviolable.  The  whole  political  world,  princes 
and  people,  cry  out  against  the  Pope,  and  consider  his 
estates  lawful  plunder,  because  he  resists  the  new  system 
and  insists  on  a  moral  and  religious  basis  of  society. 

The  consequence  of  this  rejection  of  the  old  papal  sys- 
tem and  the  adoption  of  the  new  political  system, — ^wbich 
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is  rightly  named  political  atheism, — is,  that  Europe  has 
receded  from  Christian  civilization  and  fallen  into  moral 
anarchy.  Authority  has  lost  its  moral  hold  on  princes  and 
})eople,  and  the  noble  sentiment  of  loyalty  has  well-nigh 
become  extinct,  or  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  folly  or  a  vice. 
Power  has  emancipated  itself  from  all  moral  restraints,  and 
ceases  to  have  any  support  in  the  affections  or  consciences 
of  the  people.  Usurpation  and  revolution  are  held  to  be 
legitimate  and  sacred — when  successful,  or  when  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  being  successful.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  makes  war  on  Austria  without  the  slightest  provo- 
cation for  an  "  idea," — a  "  Napoleonic  idea  ;"  and  Mazzini 
and  his  associates  excite  insurrection  and  rebellions  where- 
ever  able,  not  because  the  established  governments  have 
abused  and  forfeited  their  powers,  but  because  they  are  not 
constituted  according  to  their  ideas,  or  because  their  admin- 
istration is  not  in  their  hands.  There  is  in  scarcely  a  Euro- 
pean state  any  recognized  public  right.  In  all  European 
states  society  is  more  or  less  unsettled,  and  in  nearly  all, — 
certainly  in  all  the  great  Continental  states, — authority  is 
maintained  only  by  armed  force.  If  we  understand  by 
civilization  any  thing  more  than  literary  and  scientific  cul- 
ture, and  refinement  of  taste  and  manners, — if  we  include 
in  our  definition  of  it  the  moral  organization  of  society, 
the  supremacy  of  law,  and  the  dominion  of  reason  instead 
of  lawless  passion,  Europe  has  fallen  from  the  civilized  to 
the  barbarous  state,  and  the  progress  we  so  loudly  boast  as 
characteristic  of  our  age  has  been,  not  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, but  progress  in  getting  rid  of  it. 

We  know  very  w^ell  that  to  say  to  this  age  that  its  boasted 
progress  under  the  political  aspect  has  been  simply  a  pro- 
gress towards  barbarism,1will  be  counted  by  our  men  of  the 
world  as  an  eccentricity  or  a  paradox,  if  nothing  worse; 
but  we  wisli  these  men  would  tell  us  what  is  barbarism? 
As  we  understand  the  matter,  barbarism  is  not  incompatible 
with  cunning,  craft,  hypocrisy,  smoothness  of  speech,  or 
polisli  of  manners.  Tliese  are  all  qualities  which  may  be 
found  in  the  North  American  Indians  in  nearly  as  great 
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perfection  as  in  any  Royal  or  Imperial  Court  in  Europe. 
Eyron  says  that  one  of  tlie  mildest-spoken  men  he  ever  met 
was  Ali  Pasha,  whom  he  visited  at  Janina,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  monsters  tliat  even  modern  Turkey  has  owned,  and  we 
have  found  in  tlie  polished  and  soft-spoken  French   and 
Italians,  in  their  revolution,  acts  of  a  cold-blooded  barbar- 
ity that  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  cruelist  savage  tribe 
which  has  ever  yet  been  described.     Barbarism,  we  take  it, 
is  not  simply  ignorance  of  lettere  or  the  arts  and  sciences, 
for  this  ignorance  is  tlie  eflfect  of  barbarism,  rather  than 
barbarism   itself.      Barbarism  is   essentially  the  predomi- 
nance of  passion  over  reason,  brute  force  over  moral  power ; 
and  any  society  not  based  on  morality  and  under  the 
restraints  of  law  is  barbarous.      Let  such  a  society,  or 
rather  such  a  social  condition  continue  any  where  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  and  the  ignorance  of  art,  literature 
and  science  will  be  sure  to  follow.     We  do  not  say  that 
Europe  has  lapsed  into  complete  barbarism;  far  from  it; 
but  we  say  it  has  been  tending  towards  it,  has  rejected  the 
principle  and  conditions  of  true  civilization,  and  adopted 
the  principle  and  condition  of  barbarism,  and,  if  it  con- 
tinue its  present  career,  it  will  soon  present  all  the  usual 
characteristics  and  concomitants  of  barbarism.     In   prin- 
cii)le  it  has  already  become  completely  barbarous,  but  not 
all  the  natural  consequences  of  the  principle  have  as  yet 
been  developed,  and,  we  hope,  will  never  be. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  is  rife  in 
nearly  all  the  Continental  states  of  Europe.  The  people, 
that  is,  the  more  active  and  influential  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, have  lost  their  reverence  for  authority,  and  no 
longer  hold  that  the  political  constitution  and  orgaurtzation 
of  the  state  is  something  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  and 
inviolable.  Nearly  all  the  populations  of  Europe  ^hold 
what  La  Fayette  called  "  the  sacred  right  of  revolution,"  and 
they  who  are  regarded  as  the  enlightened  and  advanced 
minds  of  the  age  maintain  that  the  people,  whenever  they 
choose,  have  the  right  by  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  forc^ 
to  dispossess  their  rulei-s,  and  change  the  constitution  of 
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the  state,  simply  for  the  sake  of  introducing  new  and,  as 
they  fancy,  better  institutions,  without  being  able  to  al- 
lege any  tyrannical  or  unconstitutional  act  on  the  part  of 
the  constituted  authorities.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  undei-stood  not  in  the  sense  that  the  people  in  the  absence 
of  all  legitimate  authority  have  the  right  to  meet  together 
in  convention  and  reconstitute  authority  in  the  way  they 
judge  best,  but  as  a  sovereignty  persisting  in  them  even 
under»the  constitution,  irrespective  of  constituted  authority, 
and  allowing  them,  aj;  any  time  and  in  any  way  that  seems  to 
them  proper,  to  cashier  their  kings,  presidents,  or  magis- 
trates, and  to  install  new  sovereigns  or  rulers, — or  that  the 
existing  authorities  in  any  state  are  but  mere  agents,  dis- 
missible  at  the  will  of  the  people  as  simple  population,  or 
rather,  the  will  of  the  unruly  few,  who  have  the  impudence 
to  call  themselves  the  people.  Hence  the  government, 
however  constituted,  ceases  to  be  regarded  as  clothed  within 
its  sphere  with  sacred  and  inviolable  authority,  and  becomes 
a  mere  agency  existing  at  the  mercy  of  the  demagogues 
or  the  mob.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  revolutionary 
party,  or  so-called  party  of  the  people  every  where,  and 
with  this  party  law  is  merely  public  opinion  or  public  senti- 
ment for  the  time  being.  Hence  in  this  country  scarcely 
a  court  or  jury  can  be  found  with  sufficient  moral  courage 
to  enforce  an  unpopular  law,  to  condemn  or  acquit  an  ac- 
cused in  opposition  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  time  and 
place. 

But  as  bad  as  it  is  with  the  people,  it  is  even  worse,  if 
possible,  with  the  sovereigns.  International  law  and 
public  right  were  violated  by  the  sovereigns  before  they 
were  by  the  people.  The  people  have  only  imitated,  at  a 
distance,  their  sovereigns;  and  even  in  their  wildest 
fi-enzy  they  have  never  equalled  them  in  the  violation 
of  public  morality.  The  rejection  of  the  old  European 
system,  the  Christian  or  Papal  system,  was  the  work  of  the 
sovereigns,  before  it  became  the  work  of  the  people.  All 
the  secular  sovereigns  of  Europe  participated  in  it,  and  no 
one  more  fully  than  the  sovereigns  of  France.    The  Ger- 
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man  Kaisers,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  made  war  on  the  moral 
order  sustained  by  the  Cliurch,  but  even  the  worst  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  never  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  order  in 
principle ;  and  they  pretended  that,  even  in  warring  against 
the  Popes,  they  were  only  asserting  or  defending  their  own 
vested  rights, — riglits  which  had  been  conferred,  recog- 
nized, or  sanctioned  by  the  Chief  of  the  Spiritual  Society. 
It  remained  for  France,  under  Francis  L,  to  break  openly 
with  Cliristendom,  and  to  attempt  the  formal  inauguration 
of  a  new  political  system,  independent  alike  of  religion  and 
morality.  This  was  done  by  discontinuing  the  war  of  the 
Crusades,  by  making  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  allying 
himself  with  an  infidel  power  against  a  Christian  nation. 
Tlie  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  made  by  Francis  L 
with  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  against  Charles  V.,  we 
regard  as  the  first  formal  and  solemn  rejection  made,  by  a 
professedly  Christian  prince,  of  Christian  politics,  founded 
ai)d  supported  by  the  Popes  as  Vicai'S  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Fathers  of  Christendom.  For  this,  France  is  answerable. 
France,  again,  in  pui-suance  of  the  same  policy,  in  asser- 
tion of  the  independence  of  politics,  of  religion,  and  mo- 
rality, leagued,  under  Cardinal  Richelieu  with  Sweden  and 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Empire,  against  Catholic  Ger- 
many fighting  in  defence  of  the  old  public  right  of  Europe; 
and  she  consummated  that  independence,  and  consecrated 
the  new  system  she  had  steadily  pursued  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia, 
and  with  the  connivance  of  Austria,  in  the  peace  of  Paris, 
1856,  which  brought  the  Turk  into  the  family  of  European 
nations,  and  placed  the  Crescent  by  the  side  of  the  CrosB,  if 
not,  indeed,  above  it.  The  new  system  is  the  French  sya- 
tem,  and  tlirough  France,  aided  by  Protestantism,  which 
she  has  accepted  in  politics,  but  rejected  in  religion,  it  has 
become  European.  But  we  exonerate  no  European  sove- 
reign, and  all  the  secular  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  aided  in 
its  introduction  and  consolidation;  some  more,  and  some  leee. 
We  conservatives  speak  with  great  horror  of  the  popular 
revolutionists,  and  not  without  reason ;  but  we  are  aware 
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of  no  popular  revolution  that  has  so  outraged  public  right, 
or  done  such  violence  to  society,  as  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  have  done.    The  old  French    Jacobins    are  no 
favorites  of  ours,  but  they  never  went  further  against  reli- 
gion than  went  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  the 
Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment of  England.    The  Beign  of  Terror,   under  Robe- 
spierre, did  not  inflict  greater  horrors  on  France  than  those 
inflicted  on  the  noble  Duchy  of  Lorraine  by  the  French 
armies  under  Louis  XIII. ;  and  the  Democratic  propagand- 
ism  under  the  Convention,  or  the  Directory,  never  effected 
a  more  wanton  invasion  of  an  unoffending  nation  than  was 
tlie  invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  various  an- 
nexations effected  by  the  Kepublicans  were  not  so  revolting 
as  the  partition  and  annexation  of  the  unhappy  but  noble  and 
chivah-ic  kingdom  of  Poland,  by  the  sovereigns  of  Baasia, 
Prussia  and  Austria.    The  Republican  armies  have  never 
proved  more  cruel,  more  ferocious,  or  licentious,  than  had 
been  for  centuries  the  Boyal  and  Imperial  armies.    The 
Republicans  of  1848  proved  far  less  hostile  to  public  and 
private  right,  and  far  more  respectful  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious basis  of  society,  than  has  the  present  astute  and 
inscrutable  Emperor  of  the  French, — inscrutable  because 
governed  by  no  principle.     You  cannot  name  an  act  of  the 
liepublicans  of  1848  that  was  more  atrocious  in  principle 
than    the   confiscation    of   the   Orleans   estates,   the  war 
against  Russia,  or  the  more  recent  war  against  Austria,— or 
more  properly,  against  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope ;  and  we  know  no  republican  leader,  not  even  Joseph 
Mazzini  or  Louis  Kossuth,  more  utterly  reckless  of  public 
law  or    public   justice  than    my  Lord    Palmerston,   the 
prime  minister  of  Queen  Victoria  on  whose  dominions  the 
sun  never  sets. 

With  this  utter  disregard,  on  the  part  of  both  sovereigns 
and  people,  of  public  right  and  of  a  moral  basis  for  politi- 
cal society,  there  can  be  no  solidity  for  governments,  no 
peace  and  order  for  modern  populations.  Christian  poli- 
tics have  been  exchanged  for  the  politics  of  anarchy,  and 
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the  illustrious  Padre  Ventura,  in  discoursing  of  Christian 
political  power,  discourses  of  what,  for  some  centuries,  has 
had  only  a  problematical  existence.  Christian  political 
power  is  precisely  what  Europe  needs,  without  which 
there  is  no  return  for  her  to  civilization,  and  what  many 
Catholics  thought  they  were  to  have  in  Louis  Napoleon, 
when  he  put  an  end  to  the  republic  he  had  sworn  to 
defend,  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of  the  French. 
The  real  plague  spot  of  modern  Europe  is  the  want  of  a 
Christian  political  power,  or,  as  we  say,  a  Christian  or 
moral  basis  of  political  society.  Till  that  is  recovered,  no 
changes  of  dynasties  or  constitutions  will  prove  to  be  any 
real  amelioration.  The  new  system  which  severs  politics 
from  the  moral  order,  and  asserts  the  freedom  of  political 
power  from  all  moral  and  religious  restraints,  has  been 
tried,  and  failed, — miserably,  shamefully  failed.  With  that 
system  no  government,  royal,  imperial,  or  popular,  will 
work  well ;  or  be  able  to  maintain  itself  and  social  order, 
without  an  army  at  its  command,  for  it  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  simply  a  government  by  physical 
force,  and  not  by  moral  power.  Padre  Ventura  sees  and 
feels  this,  and  in  these  learned  and  eloquent  Discourses, 
preached  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  before  the  Emperor  and 
the  principal  personages  of  the  Empire,  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  and  duties  of  Christian  political  power,  with  a 
boldness  and  an  earnestness  not  unworthy  of  one  who  is  a 
minister  of  Him  who  is  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 
He  sees,  feels,  deplores  the  evil,  and  seeks  to  remedy  it  by 
teaching  authority,  and  them  who  pertain  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  all  power  is  from  God,  has  a  moral  origin,  and 
is  to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  Divine  Law,  for  a 
moral  and  religious  end.  Secular  society  exists  for  the 
spiritual,  and  secular  authority  should  govern  in  the  tem- 
poral order,  in  relation  to  the  real  end  of  all  society,  the 
ultimate  end  of  man.  The  preacher  sets  forth  the  nature 
and  obligations  of  the  civil  power  with  a  force,  a  direct* 
ness,  an  eloquence  and  a  majesty  that  remind  us  of  the 
immortal  Bossuet,  and  with  a  distinctness,  a  freedom,  a 
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fervor,  an  energy  that  proves  him  one  of  the  first  preachers 
and  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.     Yet  the  most  serene 
Emperor  of  the  French,  while  listening  serenely  to  the  im- 
passioned   preacher    proclaiming    the    law   of  God,   and 
enforcing  the  claims  of  justice,  right,  public  and  private, 
was,  it  would  seem,  meditating    his   unprovoked,   unjust 
and  unchristian  war  upon  Austria,  as  a  step  towards  sup- 
pressing   the    temporal    sovereignty   of    the    Pope    and 
placing  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  a  Bonaparte.     Something 
more,  in  these  times,  is  necessary  to  reestablish  society  on 
a  Christian^  basis,  than  the  simple  instruction  of  Power  in 
its  duties,  for,  having  discarded  all  moral  ideas,  it  retains  no 
sense  of  duty,  or  denies  that  it  can  be  held  to  any  duty.     We 
take  Napoleon  III.  as  the  representative  man  of  modern 
political  society.     Take  as  your  key  to  his  mind  and  his 
heart  "Z^5  Idees  Napoleonienties^'^  and  you  will  search 
in  vain  for  a  single  moral  conception.     If  a  certain  respect 
for  religion    and  morality   is    recommended,   which  we 
are  not  aware  is  the  fact,  it  is  never  for  a  moral  or  reli- 
gious reason.     Neither  religion  nor  morality  is  even  once 
referred  to  as  law  for  either  prince  or  people,  and  no  other 
good  is  contemplated  than  simple  material  or  purely  earth- 
ly good.     The  work  is  the  most  perfect  exposition  of  politi- 
cal atheism  we  can  imagine.     How,  then,  hope  by  moral 
and  religious  considerations  to  influence  its  author?     Pol- 
icy is  the  only  thing  that  can  weigh  with  him. 

Padre  Ventura  not  only  tells  Power  that  society  has, 
by  the  law  of  God,  a  moral  and  Christian  basis,  but  re- 
minds it  that  in  view  of  this  end  a  reform  of  education, 
that  will  render  it  Christian,  is  necessary.  This  is  well; 
but  he  forgets  that  a  Christian  education,  so  far  as  relates 
to  politics,  is  precisely  what  Power  does  not  want,  and  will 
not  have,  if  able  to  prevent  it,  because  it  wishes  to  hold 
itself  free  from  all  moral  restraints,  at  liberty  to  do  as  it 
pleases.  Perhaps,  also,  the  good  Father  hopes  from  edu- 
cation more  than  it  can  give.  Education  can  develop,  but 
not  create.  It  is  powerful  to  preserve,  but  impotent  to 
originate.    By  education  you  may  do  much  to  keep  a 
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Christian  community  Christian,  but  very  little  to  make  an 
intidel  community  a  believing  community.  The  Father 
says,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the  education  now  given,  and 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  given  our  youth,  is  pagan; 
and  proposes  to  reform  it,  and  render  it  Christian  by  ex- 
cluding from  our  schools  and  colleges  the  pagan  classics, 
and  requiring  the  pupils  to  learn  their  Greek  and  Latin 
from  extracts  made  from  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  He 
seems  to  suppose  that  the  paganism  we  encounter  in 
modern  society  is  due  to  paganism  in  education,  and  that 
paganism  in  education  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  classics  of 
pagan  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  he,  therefore,  concludes 
that  we  may  get  rid  of  paganism  in  society,  by  banishing 
tliese  classics  from  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  substitnt- 
ing  Christian  text-books.  With  Christian  text-books  edu- 
cation will  be  Christian.  We  deplore,  a^  much  as  he,  the 
paganism  in  society,  but  we  cannot  attribute  it  to  the  use 
of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  as  text-books.  Text-books 
are  of  far  less  importance  in  education  than  teachers  and 
professors.  If  the  teachei-s  and  professoi-s  are  ChHstians, 
and  men  of  character  and  influence,  pagan  text-books  will 
do  little  harm,  and  such  text-books  were  used  in  the  most 
brilliant  ages  of  faith  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  they  are 
now.  Then,  again,  the  least  effective  part  of"  education  is 
that  ac<|uired  from  text-books  in  school- rooms  or  college 
halls.  The  education  that  forms  the  character  is  acquired 
at  home,  from  associates  and  companions,  and  from  the 
society  in  which  one  is  brought  lip  and  l.ives.  You  cannot 
expel  paganism  by  beginning  with  the  schools ;  you  most ' 
first  expel  it  from  society  itself.  When  you  wish  to  pre- 
serve, begin  with  the  young;  but  when  you  wish  to^ 
reform,  or  to  introduce  a  new  order  or  state  of  things,  you 
must  begin  with  the  adult.  The  education  of  youth  was 
never  more  Christian  than  it  was  in  France  in  the  seTen- 
teenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth.  The 
infidelity  of  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  did  not  cohM 
out  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  came  from  individndi 
who,  by  their  writings,  convei-sation   and  influence,  4Mf^ 
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rupted  the  grown-up  generation.  The  classics  had  some- 
thing, nay,  much  to  do  with  it;  but  it  was  as  studied  by 
aduhs  in  whom  licentious  tastes  and  passions  were  fully 
developed,  not  by  being  read  by  youths  at  college  as  text- 
books. 

Besides,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  classical 
authors  usually  studied  in  our  colleges  have  an  influence 
favorable  to  Christianity  rather  than  otherwise;   for  they 
breathe  more  respect  for  authority,  nobler  sentiments,  and 
a  higher  morality  than  we  find  in  the  men  of  our  age.     We 
know  nothing  in  Greek  or  Roman  pagan  literature  so  low, 
60  degraded  or  degrading  as  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
modern  world.     There  is  no  prudent  parent  who  would  not 
fear  far  less  for  the  morals  of  his  son  in  finding  him  reading 
Homer,  Ilesiod,  .^chylus,  Sophocles,  Xenophon,  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Virgil,  Uorace,  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Persius, 
Juvenal,  or  even  Lucretius  or  Catullus,  than  to  find  him 
reading  such  a  journal  as  Le  Steele^  La  Presae^  the  London 
Taaes^  or  the  New  York  Herald^  to  say  nothing  of  the  pious 
Journal  of  Commerce^  the  philosophic  Tnhune — the  least 
objectionable  of  the   lot — or  the  professedly  religious  jour- 
nals of  the  various  Protestant  sects.     These  journals  catch 
and  express  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  age.     The  limes 
is  a  faithful  exponent  of  the  English,  and  the  Herald  of  the 
American  world.     The  classics  are  Christian  in  comparison 
with  these,  and  exert  a  far  less  paganizing  influence.     Your 
popular  literature, — ^j^our  sensation-novels  and  exciting  ro- 
mances, wjiich  constitute  the  pabulum  of  your  American 
and  even  European  youth, — unfit  both  the  mind  and  the 
heart  for  the  reception  of  Christianity  far  more  than  the 
worst  portions  of  pagan  literature  which  has  come  down  to 
us.     So  long  as  this  is  so,  matters,  in  our  judgment,  would 
be  made  worse  rather  than  better  by  expelling  the  classics 
from  our  schools  and  colleges.     We  know  in  our  own  case 
that  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence in  turning  our  minds,  after  years  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  of  wild  and  anti-Christian  speculations,  towards 
sounder  views,  and  in  disposing  us  to  accept  the  Christiaa 
Vol.  L— No.  1L  15 
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mysteries.  Few  go  farther  astray  than  we  went,  and  cer- 
tainly they  were  not  the  classics  that  misled  us,  for  they 
were  not  opened  to  us  till  youth  was  already  past 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  Chris- 
tian education ;  we  admit  its  utility,  its  necessity ;  but  we 
hold  that  by  it  alone  we  cannot  remove  the  plague-spot 
from  modern  society,  because  it  is  constantly  counteracted 
by  the  ideas,  the  habits,  the  manners,  the  tone,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  age, — and  because  in  few  countries,  if  in  any, 
will  the  Church  be  allowed  to  have  full  control  over  the 
education  of  the  young, — and  in  no  secular  state  will  the 
civil  authority  permit  the  education  to  be  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian :  nowhere  will  it  allow  children  to  be  taught  thoroughly 
the  principles  of  Christianity  in  their  application  to  public 
as  well  as  to  private  and  domestic  life,  for  nowhere  is  Power 
willing  to  be  Christian  and  to  govern  according  to  the 
Christian  law, — the  precise  evil  of  modern  society  being  in 
the  refusal  of  both  prince  and  people  to  acknowledge  reli- 
gion to  be  lex  suprema — the  supreme  law — in  the  political 
order.  The  Imperial  pamphlet,  Le  Pope  et  le  Gongres^  does 
but  express  the  general  conviction  of  the  age,  when  it  as- 
signs as  a  reason  why  the  Pope  should  not  be  a  temporal 
sovereign,  that  being  Supreme  Pontiff  he  must  be  gov- 
erned by  Christian  dogma  and  discipline,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  free  to  promote  tlie  national  and  political  interests 
of  his  subjects!  Tliat  is,  to  be  able  to  govern  for  the  real 
national  and  political  welfare  of  his  people,  the  prince  must 
not  be  hampered  by  any  moral  or  religious  obligations — he 
must  be  a  political  atheist. 

For  our  part,  we  see  nothing  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  in 
rallying  around  the  true  representative  among  sovereigns 
of  the  moral  order  or  of  public  right,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Pope.  The  Pope  is  the  only  real  support  under  God  of  the 
moral  order  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  and  if  there  could 
be  on  this  point  any  doubt,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact 
that  the  modern  political  system  makes  him  the  principal, 
almost  the  sole,  object  of  attack.  We  saw  the  edifying 
spectacle,  a  few  years  ago,  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Sar- 
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dinia, — Austria  consenting  and  aiding  with  all  her  moral 
force, — making  war,withoat  the  slightest  provocation,  against 
Russia,  avowedly  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  that  is,  to  sustain 
the  Chief  of  Islam   in  his  full  temporal  sovereignty,  and 
to  maintain  to  him  the  integrity  of  his  dominions.    We  have 
seen,  within  the  last    year,  France  and  Sardinia  going  to 
war  against  Austria,  to  deprive  the  Chief  of  Christianity  of 
his  chief  temporal  support ;   and  these  same  Powers,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  applause  of  the 
revolutionary  and  popular   party  throughout   the   world, 
combining  to  dismember  his  temporal  estates,  to  rob  him  of 
his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  his  despoilers.     The 
sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  Amenca 
went  with  the  Allies  in  their  war  for  the  protection  of  the 
Ohief  of  Islam,  and  goes  with  the  Powers  in  their  war 
against  the  Pope,  the  Chief  of  Christianity.     Could  there  be 
a  more  instructive   fact?     Why  this   sympathy  with   the 
Padishah,  and  this  joy  at  a  war  against  the  Pope?    Simply 
because  the  Padishah  offers  no  moral  or  even  physical  resist- 
ance to  the  new  system,  but  is  one  of  its  chief  representa- 
tives and  supporters,  while  the  Pope  is  a  standing  protest 
against  it,  and  must  be  removed  before  its  triumph  can  be 
univei'sal    and    complete.      All  the   partisans  of  political 
atheism  feel  this  instinctively ;  and  caesars  and  demagogues 
feel,  while  they  see  the  Pope  sovereign  of  Rome,  very  much 
as  Ham  an  did  when  he  saw  Mordecai  sitting  in  the  king's 
gate,  that  all  thei  rsuccesses  and  powers  avail  them  nothing  ; 
and  perliaps  they  may,  in  their  mad  attempts  to  remove 
him,  meet  with  Haman's  fate, — that  of  being  hung  on  the 
new  gallows  fifty  cubits  high  which  they  are  erecting  for 
him  :  for  there  is  a  King  in  Heaven,  and  Ouq  more  powerful 
than  Jisther  the  Queen  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  Pope 
and  her  people.    The  bare  fact  that  all  the  political  atheists 
of  all  nations,  sovereigns  as  well  as  people,  direct,  instinct- 
ively, their  attacks  against  the  Pope,  should  suflSce  to  teach 
all  of  us  who  would  assert  and  maintain  Christian  political 
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power  where  our  strengtli  lies,  where  is  the  rock  of  our 
safety,  where  we  must  seek  our  jpoint  (Tapjmi^  and  what  we 
must  defend  to  the  last  gasp.  It  is  the  Papacy  on  which 
our  Lord  builds  his  Church,  and  which  he  has  made  the 
guardian  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  We  must  rally 
to  the  Pope,  and  rally  all  to  him  that  we  can.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  it  is  possible  to  rally  to  the  Papal 
cause  Austria,  in  spite  of  her  Voltairian  hureaitcracie, — chiv- 
alric  Spain,  whose  Catholic  fervor  is  intensified  by  her 
war  with  the  Moors,  and  whose  power  is  becoming  again 
one  with  which  Europe  must  count, — Naples,  perhaps 
Bavaria, — and  some  four  or  five  of  the  smaller  German 
States,  whose  safety  they  are  becoming  aware  depends  on 
the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  old  Papal  system 
of  public  right.  But,  however  it  may  be  with  sovereigns 
who  act  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest,  the  populations 
of  Europe  can  be  recalled  to  the  support  of  moral  order  by 
seeing  in  the  Pope  not  only  the  firm  but  the  invincible 
defender  of  public  right; 

Tlie  anti-papal  Powers  and  populations,  or  the  political 
atheists,  pretend  that  they  make  war  not  on  the  Papacy  or 
8i)intual  power  of  the  Pope,  but  simply  on  his  temporal 
authority,  which  they  pronounce  incompatible  with  his 
functions  as  Supreme  Pontiff.  But  why  do  they  deem  his 
temporal  sovereignty  incompatible  with  his  spiritual  func- 
tions? If  they  held  that  politics  should  accord  with  re- 
ligion and  morality,  they  could  not  pretend  that  there 
is  any  incompatibility  in  the  case.  This  very  pretence, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  profess  to  recognize  the 
spiritual  aulliority  of  the  Pope,  is  a  proof  that  they  hold 
politics  and  religion  are  antagonistic,  and  that  might,  not 
right,  is  the  basis  of  power.  Why,  again,  do  they  oppose 
the  temporal  government  of  the  Pope?  They  say  they  do 
so  because  his  government  is  bad,  oppressive,  and  its  ad- 
ministration abusive  and  intolerable.  But  even  they  will 
not  pretend  that  the  papal  government  is  worse  than  that 
of  the  Padishah,  or  that  it  is  even  so  bad.  Yet  they  went 
to  war  to  sustain  the  Padishah,  and  to  secure  him  in  a  po- 
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sition  to  continue  his  oppression  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tions of  the  East.  Tliere  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  baser,  a 
more  tyrannical,  or  more  oppressive  government  than  the 
Turkish,  wliich  broods  as  the  shadow  of  death  over  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  globe,  the  primitive  seats  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  cradle  of  Christianity.  Let  the  Papal  govern- 
ment be  as  bad  as  the  Times  or  M.  About  pretends,  it  is 
infinitely  better  than  that  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Yet  the 
men  who  cry  out  against  the  former,  waged  war  to  support 
the  latter.  The  Crimean  war  is  standing  proof  that  the 
reasons  alleged  for  opposing  the  Papal  government,  and 
seeking  to  efface  it  from  the  list  of  independent  states,  are 
not  their  real  reasons.  There  are  as  gross  abuses  under  tlie 
British  and  A'merican  governments  as  under  the  Papal,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  Pope  have  more  freedom  than  the  sub- 
jects of  Victor  Emmanuel  or  Louis  Napoleon.  The  real 
ground  of  hostility  is  that  the  Papal  government  does  not, 
will  not,  and  cannot  enter  into  the  new  European  political 
system,  because  the  sovereign,  as  Supreme  Pontiff,  is  the 
Divinely  appointed  guardian  and  defender  of  the  moral 
order.  He  is  compelled  by  his  very  spiritual  character, 
by  his  office  as  the  Chief  of  Christendom,  to  oppose,  even  in 
his  temporal  government,  the  new  system  of  politics 
asserted  by  caesars  and  revolutionists.  He  must  recognize, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  defend  public  right,  and 
insist  that  politics  shall  be  subordinated  to  religion  and 
morality.  It  is  not  because  his  government  is  bad  that  it  is 
opposed,  but  because  it  maintains  the  old  system  of  public 
law,  of  public  and  private  right,  demanded  by  Christian- 
ity, and  to  which  is  due  the  superiority  of  modern  civili- 
zation over  that  of  pagan  Greece  and  Rome.  The  system 
adopted  and  sustained  by  the  Pope  is  essentially  antago- 
nistic to  that  which  the  Powers  have  introduced,  and  are 
resolved  to  render  universal  and  complete.  Here  is  the 
ground  of  the  hostility  the  Papal*  government  encounters, 
— the  reason  why  the  press  of  Eugland,  France  and  the 
United  States  decries  it,  and  demands  its  suppression.  At 
bottom  it  is  tlie  Papacy  itself  that  is  opposed;  for  as  long  as 
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the  Papacy  stands,  there  is  a  moral  power  that  embarrasses 
the  political  power,  and  rallies  the  conscience  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  tyrant,  the  despot,  the  revolutionist,  the 
political  atheist. 

We  see  what  is  the  object  of  attack  by  all  the  enemies, 
crowned  or  uncrowned,  of  society  and  true  civilization, 
and  wherefore  the  attack  is  made.     We  know,  then,  what 
is  deserving  of  our  love,  our  reverence,  and  our  support. 
The  question  whether  the  Pope  shall  be  a  temporal  sove- 
reign is  not,  in  itself,  of  great  importance ;  but  the  question 
whether  right  shall  be  respected  and  maintained  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance.     The  Catholic  bishops,  through- 
out the  world,  seem  to  have  felt  this,  and  have  recently 
spoken  out,  with  unanimous  voice,  and  in  fones  that  re- 
freshes one's  heart  to  hear, — not  for  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope,  abstractly  considered,  but  for  public 
right,    identified,    to-day,   with    that    government.     Tlie 
Pope's   temporal   sovereignty  is  the  symbol  of   the  su- 
premacy of  the  moral  order  over  the  merely  political ;  and 
in  attacking  his  right,  the  right  of  all  sovereigns,  of  all 
legitimate  authority,  without  which  society  cannot  subsist, 
is  attacked, — nay,  the  whole  moral  order  itself.    We  lose 
sight,  here,  of  Pius  IX.  as  a  mere  temporal  prince;  we  see 
only  the  cause  outraged  in  him.    The  Pope,  in  resisting 
the  impertinent  advice  of  the  French  Csesar,  and  asserting 
his  rights,  has  proved  faithful  to  his  office,  and  been  true 
alike  to  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity.    The  Catholic 
bishops,  in  coming  to  his  aid,  and  in  warning  their  flocks 
against  the  policy  of  the  political  atheists,  have  proved 
themselves  the  enlightened  champions  of  humanity, — ^the 
bold.  Heaven-inspired  assertera  of  authority  and  liberty,  as 
well  as  true  preachers  of  the  Gospel.    Some  of  the  French 
bishops  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  fair  words 
of  the  new  Caesar.     Many  of  the  bishops  of  other  countries, 
taking  their  cue  from  them,  looked  upon  Louis  Napoleon 
as  a  second  St.  Louis,  or  a  second  Charlemagne ;  but  the 
recent  Pastorals  prove  that  all  now  have  their  eyes  open,  and 
see  the  danger ;  and  never,  in  any  age  of  Christendom,  has 
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the  Episcopacy  been  more  faithful  to  its  mission,  or  more  at 
one  with  the  Papacy.  This  universal  sympathy  of  the 
bishops  with  the  Pope,  and  the  noble  words  they  have 
spoken,  are  a  grand  fact,— one  of  the  grandest  facte  in 
modern  history.  We  have  never  before  seen  or  heard  any 
thing  like  it;  never  before  have  we  witnessed  so  brilliant 
a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  lofty  freedom, 
noble  courage  and  high  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Pastors  of  the  Church*  Thank  God,  the  Church,  to-day,  is 
confcBsedly  papal,  and  never  was  the  triumph  of  the  Pope 
more  complete  tlian  in  what  has  seemed  to  an  unbelieving 
world  his  deepest  humiliation.  The  laity  have  hardly  been 
behind  their  Pastors,  and  we  have  heard  within  the  last 
few  months  one  loud,  earnest  and  sublime  protest  of  the 
univei*8al  Catholic  heart  against  political  atheism,  and  ite 
aiders  and  abettors.  This  protest  sounds  out  through  all 
lands,  and  is  heard  and  recorded  in  heaven.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  Catholic  life,  we  have  ceased  to  despair  of 
society  and  civilization.  The  wicked  may  triumph  for  a 
moment,  the  Holy  Father  may  be  stripped  of  his  Provinces 
one  after  another,  he  may  be  compelled,  as  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  to  take  refuge  in  the  catacombs,  he  may  be 
driven  into  exile,  or  fall  beneath  the  blow  ot  the  assassin's 
dagger,  but  his  victory  is  won.  There  is  a  Catholic  heart 
in  the  world,  and  the  new  political  system  has  encountered 
in  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  ite  conqueror,  and  nothing 
remains  for  it  but  to  writhe  in  pain  and  expire  in  the 
midst  of  its  worshippere.  ' 

We  may  all  see  now  where  is  the  hope  of  society,  and 
feel  assured  that  that  hope  is  not  in  vain.  The  world,  after 
all,  will  not  completely  relapse  into  barbarism.  France  is 
more  Catholic  at  heart  than  any  one  had  reason  to  believe, 
and  will  not  sustain  her  Emperor  in  the  policy  he  has  so 
fearlessly  announced.  He  has  already  paused  in  his  diplo- 
macy, and  seems  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  course  to  take. 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  Pope  succeed  in 
reducing  to  obedience  the  Provinces  seduced  by  Sardinia 
backed  by  Napoleon  to  revolt,  and  paralyzing  the  arms 
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that  gained  the  victory  of  Solferino.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  the  path  of  safety,  and  whence  must  come  the  cure 
of  modern  society.  We  see  on  what  side  we  must  rally, 
and  that  we  can  rally  on  that  side  with  full  confidence  of 
final  success.  Since  we  have  witnessed  the  manifestation  of 
sympathy  for  the  Holy  Father  by  the  Pastors  of  the  Church 
everywhere,  we  have  full  confidence  that  Providence  has 
resolved  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  we  have  spoken 
of,  by  suffering  the  crafty  to  be  caught  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness, and  by  reviving  the  faith  and  love,  the  courage  and 
zeal  of  the  faithful,  which,  in  too  many  lands,  had  waxed 
faint  and  cold.  The  Papal,  if  apparently  the  weaker,  is 
the  stronger  side  ;  and  it  is  now  clear  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  open  their  eyes,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  are  the 
enemies  of  intelligence,  of  civilization,  and  of  society  itself. 
No  man  of  good  sense  or  right  feeling  can  any  longer  go 
with  them. 

In  attacking  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  the 
Powers  not  only  attack  the  rights  of  sovereignty  in  general, 
and  lay  down  a  principle  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
rights  and  independence  of  nations,  but  they  attack  tlio 
rights  of  God,  and  are  guilty  of  both  the  sin  and  the  crime 
of  sacrilege.  The  Papal  States  are  the  States  of  the 
Church,  hot  of  the  Pope  personally, — not  of  the  particalar 
diocese  of  Rome,  but  of  the  Holy  See,  and  therefore  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Pope,  ex  officio^  administers 
them  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  Church  of  God.  Catholics 
in  every  country  have  an  interest  in  those  States,  and  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  continue  to  belong  to  the  Church, 
and  to  be  governed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  "We  Ameri- 
can Catholics  have  the  right  against  all  the  world  to 
demand  that  the  Holy  Father  be  independent,  the  Bubject 
of  no  Prince  or  State,  but  master  in  his  own  house,  where 
he  can  exercise  towards  us  the  hospitality  of  tlie  Bishop, 
and  enjoy  the  freedom  of  intercoui-se  of  the  father  with 
his  children.  It  is  not  for  us  to  solicit  permission  of 
France,  Austria  or  Sardinia  to  visit  the  Holy  Father  and 
transact  our  business  with  the  Holy  See,  or  to  have  onr  coi^ 
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respondence  with  the  Holy  See  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  French  or  any  other  police.  These  States  are  held,  like 
all  Ecclesiastical  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and 
the  Church  holds  them  by  the  same  sort  of  title  by  which 
she  holds  church  or  glebe  lands,  cliurch  vestments  or  the 
furniture  of  the  altar.  Tliey  come  under  the  head  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Cliurch,  and  as  such  are  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  Nothing  is  better  settled  than  that  the 
Church  has  not  simply  a  human,  but  a  Divine  right,  to 
manage  her  own  temporalities.  We  see  this  in  the  case  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  While  their  property  remained  their 
own,  they  were  free  to  keep  it  or  to  bestow  it  upon  the 
Church,  as  they  saw  proper ;  but  having  bestowed  it  on  the 
Cliurch,  they  were  guilty  of  a  sin  against  the  Lord,  in  holding 
it  back,  or  any  part  thereof.  They  attempted  this,  and  were 
struck  dead  for  their  sacrilege.  The  Papal  States,  conse- 
crated to  the  Church,  are  set  apart  for  God,  and  the  Pope 
in  defending  them  is  simply  defending  the  rights  of  God. 
To  strip  the  Pope  of  his  power  as  temporal  sovereign,  is  in 
principle  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  deprive  the  Church 
of  any  of  her  property  or  temporalities, — is  simply  Church 
robbery,  neither  more  nor  less, — ^a  robbing  of  God,  which 
is  sacrilege. 

We  do  not  say,  nay,  we  deny  that  the  people  of  the  Papal 
States  are  the  property  of  the  Church  ;  all  we  maintain  is, 
that  the  right  to  govern  them  is  vested  in  the  Holy  See, 
and  ex  officio  in  the  Pope,  as  the  occupant  of  that  See  and 
Supreme  Pastor  and  Governor  of  the  Church,  in  temporals 
as  in  spirituals, — the  temporalities  of  the  Church  we  mean. 
The  people  under  the  Holy  See  retain  all  their  natural 
rights,  that  is,  all  the  rights  that  any  other  peop.le  have  in 
civil  society  before  their  legitimate  sovereign.  They  have 
a  right  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  justice  and  equity  for 
their  common  good,  the  same  as  any  other  free  people.  But 
they  have  no  right — and  no  people  have  the  right — to  rebel 
against  legitimate  authority,  and  no  right  to  choose  their 
own  form  of  government,  save  when  they  have  no  govern- 
ment.   The  right  to  choose  their  own  government  is  the 
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riglit  of  no  people  that  already  have  a  legally  constituted 
government  The  people  deprived  of  legitimate  govern- 
ment, or  legally  without  government,  have  the  right  to 
form  a  government  for  themselves,  and  to  constitute  it  in 
such  way  as  they  judge  wisest  and  best  for  their  own 
social  interests ;  but  this  right  lapses  the  moment  the  new 
government  is  constituted.  The  sovereignty  then  passes 
from  the  people  in  convention  to  the  constituted  people, 
who  have  no  political  rights  or  powers  outside  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  sovereign  people  are  then  only  in  the  Con- 
stitution,— are  the  constituted  people,  and  can  speak  or  act 
politically  only  through  the  constituted  authorities.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  people  of  these  United  States.  The  people 
here  have  no  right  of  rebellion,  no  right  to  seek  to  over- 
throw the  government,  or  to  change,  save  in  a  legal  way, 
the  Constitution  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  This  was  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Rhode 
Island  case,  growing  out  of  the  Dorr  Constitution,  and  has 
been  settled  again,  in  a  way  not  soon  to  be  forgotten,  by 
Virginia,  in  the  case  of  old  John  Brown  and  his  associates. 
They  were  condemned  and  hung  for  treason,  as  well  as  for 
murder  and  robbery.  The  people  here,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  by  authority  of  the  existing  Constitution,  may  change 
the  Constitution,  but  to  attempt  to  do  it  in  any  other  way  is 
illegal,  ti*easonable,  as  against  the  majesty  and  inviolability 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  same  with  the  people  of  the  Papal 
States  ;  as  long  as  the  Papal  Government  remains  they  are 
under  that  government,  and  have  no  political  rights  not 
recognized  and  guaranteed  by  it  They  are  sovereign  with 
and  in  the  Pope,  but  not  outside  of  him.  They  have  no 
rights  of  sovereignty  which  they  can  oppose  to  hipi.  There 
ever}'^  attempt  to  act  independently  of  him,  as  a  sovereign 
people,  is  an  act  of  usurpation,  of  rebellion,  treason,  for 
which  in  this  country  is  reserved  the  punishment  of  death. 
Those  emissaries  of  Sardinia  and  other  States  that  stirred 
up  the  revolt  in  the  Romagna  were  John  Browns,  and  Vir- 
ginia would  have  hung  them  by  the  neck  till  they  were 
dead,  dead,  dead.    A  great  outcry  has  been  raised  against 
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the  Pope  about  tlie  Perugia  affair ;  but  the  Pope  only  exer- 
cised the  same  right  the  authorities  of  Virginia  and  the 
United  States  marines  exercised  in  firing  upon  John  Brown 
and  his  companions  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry. 

But  we  are  told  that  a  government  may,  by  abuse,  forfeit 
its  rights,  and  on  this  principle  the  Popes  in  past  ages  have 
declared  crowns  forfeited  and  subjects  absolved  from  their 
allegiance.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  the  fact  of  forfeiture  must 
first  be  established  before  a  competent  tribunal,  which  sub- 
jects, alone,  are  not  and  cannot  be.  If  the  Pope  were  so  to 
abuse  his  trust  as  to  forfeit  his  right,  he  could  do  so  only  for 
himself;  he  could  not  forfeit  the  rights  of  the  Church  or  of 
his  successors,  and  the  most  that  could  be  pretended  would 
be  that  his  subjects  were  free  from  their  allegiance  to  that 
particular  Pope ;  not  that  they  were  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  or  that  they  acquired  the  light 
to  secularize  their  government,  or  to  establish  a  new  govern- 
ment for  themselves.  But  we  are  spared  all  discussion  on 
this  point.  The  great  powers,  Austria,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Prussia,  Russia  and  Sardinia,  have  solemnly  declared 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  March  30,  1856,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Crimean  War,  that  the  Padishah,  or  Chief  of  Islam, 
had  not  forfeited  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  they  guaran- 
ty by  treaty  his  independence  as  a  sovereign,  and  the  integ- 
rity of  his  empire.  They  who  consented  to  that  treaty 
cannot  allege  that  the  Papal  government  has  by  its  mal-ad- 
ministration  forfeited  its  rights,  for  no  one  will  pretend  its 
maladministration  approaches  that  of  the  Turk.  The  Em- 
peror of  the  French  reminds  the  Holy  Father  of  "  the  irre- 
sistible logic  of  events;"  he  must  permit  us  to  remind  hira 
that  we  can  appeal  to  logic  as  well  as  he,  and  that  the  Cri- 
mean War  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  are  events  which  have  a 
logic  which  serves  as  an  estoppel  to  the  suit  he  and  others 
would  prosecute  against  the  Holy  Father,  and  from  which 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  at  St.  Helena,  where  he  has 
taken  already  the  precaution  to  acquire  an  estate,  at  present, 
an  empty  grave !    We  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  not  re- 
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forms  in  the  Papal  States  both  desirable  and  practicable, 
and  we  know  no  administration  on  earth  of  which  the  same 
may  not  be  said.  But  the  clamors  against  the  Papal  govern- 
ment come  principally  from  those  who  covet  the  Papal  States, 
and  arise  not  from  the  abuses  that  can  be  alleged,  but  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  government  is  papal,  and  opposed  to 
political  atheism.  In  the  judgment  of  its  enemies  its  vice  is 
in  its  very  origin  and  nature,  and  they  wish  to  deprive  the 
Pope,  as  the  completion  of  their  grand  scheme  carried  out 
in  most  countries,  of  Church  spoliation.  They  hate  the 
Papal  government  because  they  do  not  wish  the  Son  of  man 
to  have  even  one  spot  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head* 
We  need  then  say  no  more  about  the  Papal  government 
having  by  mal-ad ministration  forfeited  its  rights;  and  so 
long  as  we  cannot  say,  by  the  judgment  of  a  competent 
tribunal,  that  it  has  done  so,  we  must  say  the  people  of  the 
Papal  States  owe  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  have  no  right 
to  change  their  government  but  in  concert  with  their  sover- 
eign and  by  his  consent.  In  this  we  only  apply  to  them 
the  rule  we  must  apply  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
supposed  to  be  the  freest  people  on  earth. 

Tliere  is  no  use  in  the  anti-papal  party  undertaking  to 
defend  themselves  on  the  ground  of  right.  Tliey  can  have  no 
right,  for  they  recognize  no  right ;  and  can  have  against  tlie 
Pope  only  the  reason  of  the  wolf  against  the  lamb.  Bight, 
public  law,  religion,  morality,  the  security  of  sovereigns,  the 
independence  of  nations,  above  all  of  religion,  are  on  the  side 
against  them.  Their  lamentations  over  the  people  of  the 
Papal  States  are  hypocritical,  and  worthy  only  of  the  scorn 
and  indignation  of  every  honest  man.  They  have  misled 
for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  population  of  differ- 
ent States,  who,  without  knowing  it,  have  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  four  articles  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Gallican 
clergy  in  1682,  adopted  political  atheism,  and  in  1848 
identified  Catholicity  with  democracy,  and  in  1852  with 
despotism ;  but  these  having  reaped  their  own  sowing,  are 
beginning  to  come  to  their  senses,  and  to  feel  that  after  all 
political  atheism  offers  no  guaranties,  and  is  very  likely  to 
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devour  Iier  own  children.    The  present  tendency  of  the 
Catliolic  populations  throughout  the  world  is  more  decid- 
edly and  affectionately  papal  than  ever  before,  and  is  to 
reestablish  by  sustaining  and  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  P(>|)e,  Christian  political  Power,  and  to  restore  the  old 
public  law  of  Europe.     All  power  is  from  God,  and  is  ac- 
countable to  Ilim.     The  forgetfulness  or  rejection  of  this 
truth  has  caused  all  the  evils  we  deplore  in  modern  society 
— the  evil   done  by  Protestantism  as  well  as  by  intidelity. 
By  rallying  anew  around  the  Pope,  the  representative  and 
guardian  of  this  truth,  and  sustaining  him  in  his  resistance 
to  the  new  political  system,  the  evil  can  be  removed,  and 
the  old  system,  founded  on  public  right  and  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice,  be  reestablished.     In  the  effort  to  do  this 
we  have  the  w^hole  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  world,  we 
have  divine  Providence,  we  have  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  the  obvious  interest  of  several  important  European 
states  on   our  side.     Austria,  since   her  recent  drubbing, 
which  she  richly  deserved  for  her  ingratitude  to  Russia,  her 
support  of  Turkey,  her  indifference  to  the  just  demands  of 
the  Christian  popnlations  of  the  East,  her  Voltairian  hureau- 
craiih\  and  her  cold-hearted  selfishness,  must  now  see  that 
her  interest,  almost  her  existence  as  a  great  Power,  depends 
on   her  fidelity  to  the  Papacy.     It  is  only  by  union  with 
Anstria  and   the  Pope  that  Naples  can  escape  being  ab- 
sorbed  by  Sardinia,  or  else  reduced   to  a  satrapy  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.     The  interest  of  Spain   reviving, 
and  heconiing  once  nu)re  an  important  Catholic  power,  as 
well   as   her  old   heroic  traditions,  point  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.    Sou; hern  Germany  has  the  same  interest  as  Austria, 
for  it  is  only  in  sustaining  or  restoring  the  old  European 
system  of  |)iil)lic  right  that  the  smaller  German  princes  can 
hope  to  retain  their  thrones,  or  the  smaller  German  States 
their  independence.     These,  strengthened  by  the  Catholic 
pr>piihitions  of  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, the  Canadiis,  the  United  States,  and,  above  all,  of 
France  and  Italy,  marshalled  under  the  banner  of  the  Pope  as 
Chief  of  Christendom,  constitute  a  force  capable  of  offering, 
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in  the  long  run,  a  successful  resistance  to  the  two  great 
Western  powers,  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  only  first- 
class  powera  iudissolubly  wedded  to  political  atheism.  In 
case  of  the  renewal  of  the  war.  Napoleon  and  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton  can  hardly  count  on  success,  and  would  not  unlikely 
fail,  because  each  would  be  jealous  of  the  success  of  the 
other ;  and,  after  all.  Great  Britain  cannot  well  consent  to 
revolve  as  a  satellite  around  France.  She  has  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  the  prostration  of  Napoleon,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion from  France  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty.  She  would 
much  more  willingly  fight  to  sustain  the  Pope  than  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  and  when  she  gets  him  fairly  em- 
broiled with  the  Pope,  and  so  far  committed  to  an  anti-papal 
policy  as  to  combine  Uhe  whole  Catholic  sentiment  of  the 
world  against  him,  she,  not  unlikely,  will  dissolve  the  enr 
tente  cordiale^  and  make  common  cause  with  his  enemies. 
Whatever  else  England  may  want,  she  does  not  want  a  French 
sovereign  whose  menaces  compel  her  to  keep  in  time  of 
peace  her  army  and  navy  on  a  war  footing,  at  the  expense 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually.  That 
is  paying  too  dear  for  supporting  political  atheism  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  There  is  no  doubt  but  France  and 
England  are  both  trying  in  their  diplomacy  to  outwit  each 
other.  The  new  commercial  treaty  negotiated  by  that  po- 
litical charlatan,  Free-Trade  Cobden,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  for  the  moment  France  has  the  better  of  England,  for 
the  advantages  secured  to  France  are  present  and  real,  and 
those  of  England  are  prospective,  and  may,  and  we  believe 
will  prove  illusory ;  yet  it  will  go  hard,  but  in  the  long  run 
the  British  Lion  proves  more  than  a  match  for  the  Gallic 
Eagle. 

Some  yeare  ago  we  had,  even  with  some  of  our  Catholic 
friends,  a  hard  fight  for  the  Roman  doctrine  of  the  Papacy 
against  the  Gallican,  and  for  something  like  eight  years 
have  had  to  bear  any  amount  of  abuse  for  expressing  a  lack 
of  confidence,  under  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  in  Uie  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  warning  our  friends  against  suf- 
fering the  Catholic  cause  to  be  even  in  appearance  identi- 
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fied  with  his  new-fangled  Caesarisra.    Time  and  events  have 
done  us  justice  on  both  points,  and  we  do  not  think  that  on 
either  point  there  is  any  diflferenee  between  us  and  the  great 
body  of  Catholics.     Years  ago  we  told  our  readers  that  the 
plague-spot  of  modern  society  was  political  atheism,  then 
wearing  a  popular  or  democratic  form,  as  it  has  since  worn 
an  imperial  or  monarchical  form,  and  we  maintained  that  our 
only  protection  was  in  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  spir- 
itual order,  and  therefore  of  the  Pope  as  the  representative 
of  that  order.     Political  atheism  was  able  in   the  greater 
part  of  Europe  to  supplant  the  papal  politics  based  on  reli- 
gion and  morality,  only  because  of  the  refusal  of  not  only 
sovereigns,   but   even  of    Catholic   prelates,    to  recognize 
tlie  Papacy  as  absolutely  essential  to   the  being  of  the 
Church,  and  to  assert  his  supremacy  in  face  of  the  temporal 
power,  which  is,  in  other  words,  only  asserting  tlie  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order.     Men  were  willing  enough  to  say  the 
spiritual  is  superior  to  the  temporal ;  but  there  were  even 
churchmen  as  late  as  1854,  and  in  our  own  country,  too,  who 
could  not  suffer  this  truth  to  be  regarded  as  practical,  or  as 
concreted  in  the  Church  and  her  Chief.   We  trust  that  race 
of  Catholics  has  passed  away.     They  having  really,  though 
unintentionally,  prepared  the  way  for  political  atheism,  it 
was  clear  to  us  that  it  could  be  checked  and  extinguished 
only  by  elevating  the  Papacy  to  the  highest  point  compat- 
ible with  orthodoxy.     You  can  refute  a  falsehood  only  by 
opposing  to  it  the  precise  truth  it  denies,  and  you  can  cure 
the  evil  of  modern  society  only  by  reestablishing  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Papal  supremacy,  want  of  which  has  caused  it. 
Congresses  of  sovereigns  or  of  states,  popular  or  otherwise, 
will  never  succeed  in  reseating  society  on  a  moral  basis, 
restoring  order,  and  enabling  the  European  nations  to  re- 
sume their  progress  in  true  civilization.   The  summoning  of 
Congresses,  however,  proves  one  thing,  the  necessity  of  an 
arbitratoi-ship,  or  moderatorship,  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Supreme  Pontiff,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  exercising 
it,  because  their  decisions,  founded  on  mere  policy,  carry 
with  them  no  moral  force,  and  have  no  authority  for  cou- 
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science.  It  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  exercised 
only  by  the  representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  whose  de- 
cisions, it  is  felt,  must  be  impartial  and  according  to  the 
law  of  God, — infallible,  in  all  respects,  save  as  affected  by 
a  misstatement,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  the  real  facts  in 
the  case.  Only  the  Pope  can  meet  the  exigences  of  the 
case.  His  judgments  nmst,  from  his  spiritual  character, 
the  authority  he  inherits  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  have 
moral  weight,  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  conscience. 

The  experiment  of  dispensing  with  that  arbitratorship, 
has  been  tried  for  three  or  four  hundred  years,  and  lias 
failed.  There  is  no  remedy  but  in  returning  to  it,  and  the 
necessity  of  returning  to  it  is  widely  felt  in  Protestant  as 
well  as  in  Catholic  States.  No  doubt  the  proposition  to 
restore  it  is  offensive;  but  it  is  and  can  be  offensive  to  no 
one  who  sees  and  feels  the  necessity  of  a  moral  basis  of 
society.  It  can  be  offensive  only  to  those  who  favor  the 
modern  system  of  tlie  independence  of  the  political  order 
of  all  the  restraints  of  Christian  power,  or  imposed  by  the 
law  of  God.  But  it  is  that  system  that  creates  the  evil,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  abolisli.  Caesars  and  demagogues 
may  cling  to  it,  substitute  might  for  right  as  they  have 
done,  vote  God  out  of  the  constitution,  and  proclaim  politic 
cal  atheism,  but  that  will  only  be  to  augment  and  continue 
the  evil.  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the 
nations  that  forget  God.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a 
nation  to  reject  God  or  his  Vicar,  without  gradually  find- 
ing itself  on  the  declivity  towards  barbarism.  If  Europe 
is  ever  to  resume  its  upward  tendency,  and  to  reconstitute 
Christian  i)olitical  power,  it  must  restore,  under  some  fonrii 
tlie  system  it  has  rejected.  Even  now  all  that  prevents  it 
from  falling  as  low  as  Turkey,  and  becoming  as  barbarous 
as  Morocco,  is  the  conservative  influence  still  exercised,  in 
spite  of  all  lapses  and  changes,  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
If  the  Papacy  were  not,  there  would  be  not  a  single  Power 
in  Europe,  or  in  the  world,  to  speak  for  the  right,  to  stand 
up  for  God  and  humanity.  Europe  may  refuse,  if  she  will, 
to  consent  to  the  papal  arbitratorship,  or  moderatorship ; 
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no  power  on  earth  can  compel  her  to  do  it  against  her  will ; 
but  she  can  withhold  her  consent  only  at  her  peril.  But  for 
ourselves,  we  believe  it  will  yet  be  given,  and  cheerfully 
given.  The  elder  Napoleon  told  his  minister  to  treat  the 
Pope  as  a  sovereign  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men  at  his  command.  It  were  better  to  say,  treat  him  as  a 
sovereign  who  has  an  army  of  tw^o  hundred  millions  at  his 
command,  prepared,  or  soon  will  be,  to  a  man,  to  die  for 
the  cause  he  represents.  Never  yet  has  a  sovereign  or 
state  made  war  on  the  Pope  and  prospered,  and  no  one 
ever  will  make  war  on  him  without  finding,  even  what  he 
counts  victory,  the  worst  of  all  defeats.  The  Pastors  have 
spoken  worthily.  Let  the  flock  respond.  Let  the  Catholic 
laity  feel  that  the  Pope  is  their  Father,  the  Papal  States 
their  Father's  house,  the  old  Catholic  homestead,  and  let 
them  count  no  sacrifice  of  life  or  treasure  necessary  to  save 
it  from  being  despoiled  and  desecrated  by  sacrilegious 
hands,  and  the  present  mad  attempt  will  fail. 

We  have,  in  our  remarks,  gone  further  than  the  letter  of 
the  Pastorals  which  have  been  published,  but  we  have 
gone  no  further  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the  end  all 
these  Pastorals  propose.  On  the  principles  of  the  Four 
Articles  of  the  Gallican  clergy,  drawn  up  by  Bossuet,  but 
inspired  by  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  impossible  to  oft'er  any 
eftbctual  resistance  to  the  new  political  system.  On  those 
principles  you  cannot  defend  the  temporal  sovereignty  of 
the  Pope,  for  if  they  are  true,  it  is  an  oftensive  anomaly,  that 
he  who  has  only  spiritual  authority,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
Pontificate  no  authority  in  temporals,  should  yet  be  a  tem- 
poral sovereign.  According  to  those  Articles,  the  Church 
has  no  divine  right  to  the  government  and  management  of 
her  own  temporalities;  and  if  this  be  so,  the  Pope  can  have 
no  divine  right  to  his  temporal  sovereignty,  for  that  sove- 
reignty is  simply  a  temporality  of  the  Church.  The  right 
of  the  Pope  to  govern  his  estates  is  not  a  grant  or  cession 
of  kings  or  people,  but  is  in  the  divine  right  of  the  Church 
to  govern  and  manage  her  own  temporalities.  Kings,  em- 
perors, princes,  or  people  may  have  ceded  those  estates  to 
Vol.  I.— No.  JI.  16 
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the  Holy  See ;  but  when  ceded,  they  became  the  temporal 
estates  or  temporalities  of  the  Church.    The  cession  placed 
them  within  the  right  of  the  Church,  but  did  not  confer 
the  riglit,  for  that  is  the  right  of  the  Church  over  her  own 
temporality,  and   is  original  and   inherent  in  her  divine 
constitution ;  therefore  conferred  immediately  by  God  him- 
self, and  the  Pope  exercises  this  riglit  by  virtue  of  his 
oflice  as  Supreme  Head  and  Governor  of  the  Church  in  both 
spirituals  and  temporals.     This  is  wherefore  to  deprive  him 
is  not  6imj)ly  treason,  but  sacrilege,  and  is  ipse  facto  ex- 
communication, with  the  greater  excommunication.    Tlie 
Papal  right  as  sovereigii  of  Rome  is  then  included  in  the 
right  of  the  Church  over  her  own  temporals,  and  to  deny 
his  right  to  govern  the  States  of  the  Church  is  to  deny  her 
right  over  her  own  temporalities.  This  ie  the  answer  to  those 
flippant  New  York  journals  who,  in  commenting  on  the 
Pastoral  of  the   Archbishop   and  his  Su^ragaus  of  this 
Province,  say,  if  the  people,  as  they  interpret  the  Pastoral 
to  concede,  conferred  the  government  of  these  States  on 
the  Pope,  the  people  are  competent  to  resume  it.     We  do 
not  concede  that  this  would  follow,  even  if  we  understood 
by  the  grant,  the  act  of  the  people  constituting  the  Pope 
their  sovereign  as  they  might  a  simple  secular;  for  the 
grant  perfects  the  right  of  the  sovereign,  and  is  irrevoca- 
ble, unless  forfeited,  and  not  even  then  without  a  Court  in 
which  you  can  sue  out  against  him  the  writ  Quo  War- 
ranto^ or  its  equivalent.     But  in  this  case  the  cession  being 
made  to  the  Church,  that  is,  in  law,  to  God,  is  complete; 
and  whatever  is  ceded  is  parted  with  for  ever,  and  can 
never  again  lawfully,  without  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
be  appropriated  to  secular  use.    The  people  were  free  to 
make  the  cession  or  not,  but  having  made  it,  they  ceased 
to  have  any  right  over  it ;  and  it  came  under  the  divine 
right  of  the  Church  to  govern  or  manage  her  own  tempo- 
ralities without  any  secular  authority  whatever  having  any  ' 
right  to  intervene  in  the  matter. 

This  proves  that,  to  maintain  the  validity  of  right  of  the 
Pope  to  his  temporal  principality,  we  must  assert  the 
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divine  right  of  the  Church  not  only  in  spirituals,  but  in 
her  own  temporals.  But  this  right  can  never  be  effectual- 
ly maintained,  unless  we  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  defend  for  the  Pope,  not  a  temporal  au- 
thority beyond  this,  but  a  spiritual  authority  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of  a  moral  basis 
for  society ;  for,  if  he  have  not  this  authority,  how  is  he  to 
defend  the  right  of  the  Church  to  her  own  temporalities? 
We  recognize  the  independence  of  the  state  in  its  own 
order,  but  we  do  not  recognize  its  independence  of  the 
spiritual,  or  superior  order.  It  is  bound  to  confine  itself 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  spiritual.  What  we 
claim  fur  the  Pope  is  full  authority  in  the  spiritual  order 
and  what  pertains  to  it,  whether  naturally  or  only  accidental- 
ly spiritual.  In  order  to  maintain  this  authority,  he  must  be 
created  the  representative  and  guardian  of  all  the  rights  of 
the  spiritual,  which  necessarily  involves  the  right  to  keep 
the  temporal  in  its  own  sphere.  More  than  this  we  have 
never  asserted,  and  as  far  as  this,  we  think,  all  the  Pastorals, 
in  reality,  require  us  to  go. 

We  have  said  in  this  article  all  that  we  deem  necessary 
to  say  on  the  present  complication  of  affairs  in  Italy.  AVe 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  Louis  Napoleon,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  any  Catholic  should  ever  have  expected 
any  thing  better  from  him,  in  relation  to  religion  or  the 
Church.  We  have  not  found  him  making  so  many  or  so 
fair  promises  as  some  have  represented ;  and  we  never 
credited  any  promise  he  did  make,  because  1^  made  it 
knowing  that  Catholics  are  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  maintenance  of  authority.  lie  very  naturally 
concluded  that  they  at  any  rate  w^ould  support  him,  and 
therefore  that  he  had  little  to  do  except  to  conciliate  and 
secure  the  support  of  the  Revolutionists.  If  our  memory  is 
not  at  fault,  he,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly, 
both  spoke  and  voted,  in  1818,  against  the  expedition  to 
Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Father.  Nobody  had 
any  right  to  expect  him  to  sustain  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  Pope  any  longer  than  he  found  it  convenient  for  the 
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carrying  out  of  his  "  ITapoleonic  ideas."  We  never  believed 
be  understood  Christian  politics,  or  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  maintaining  a  Christian  political  power  in  France 
or  anywhere  else.  He  adopts,  avowedly,  the  principles  of 
1789,  of  which  the  deeds  of  1792  and  1793  only  followed  as 
the  inevitable  "  logic  of  events.*'  He  is  neither  a  worse  nor 
a  better  man  than  we  have  always  considered  him.  He  is 
astute,  he  is  inscrutable,  mysterious,  if  you  will,  but  because 
he  is  governed  by  no  moral  or  religious  principles, — because 
he  always,  instead  of  controlling  circumstances,  follows  the 
"  irresistible  logic  of  events."  We  have  nothing  more  to 
say  of  him.  The  Pastorals  of  the  French  Bishops  have 
reassured  us  as  to  the  Church  in  France,  for  these  bishops 
would  never  have  spoken  as  they  have,  if  they  had  not  been 
strong  alike  in  their  faith  and  their  following. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
settlement  of  either  the  Italian  question  or  the  Boman  ques- 
tion, but  we  doubt  not  there  will  be  a  French  question  before 
either  is  settled.  The  Holy  Father  may,  for  a  time,  be 
driven  out  from  his  house,  but,  if  so,  he  will  return  to  it.  No 
Catholic  Power  ever  yet  made  war  on  the  Pope  and  pros- 
pered, and  no  one  ever  will.  Much  suflfering  there  will  be, 
much  sin,  and  the  perdition  of  many  souls ;  but  heresy  and 
schism  will  gain  nothing,  and  the  Papacy,  we  believe,  is 
really  stronger  to-day  than  it  ever  was  before.  The  pres- 
ent complications  and  menaces  prove,  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  see,  that  despots  can  never  be  relied  on  for  tlie 
support  of .  the  Catholic  cause,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Univers  may  teach  our  journalists  the  folly  of  sharpening 
the  axe  to  strike  oflf  their  own  heads.  Liberty  and  justice 
go  together,  and  the  Papacy  is  the  guardian  of  both. 
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Art.  lY.  The  Path  which  led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the 
CiUhoUc  Church.  By  Peter  H.  Burnett.  New  York : 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1860.     8vo.   pp.  741. 

The  Appletons  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
published  the  anxiously  looked  for  work  of  Governor  Bur- 
nett, of  California,  giving  in  full  his  reasons  for  becoming  a 
Catholic.  The  work  is  a  goodly  octavo,  very  well  printed 
and  done  up,  and  must  rank  among  the  graver  and  more 
important  contributions  to  Catholic  literature  made  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  work,  not  of  a  priest,  nor  of  a  profes-  • 
sional  theologian,  but  of  a  clear-headed,  strong-minded 
lawyer,  who  has  not  suffered  the  law  to  make  him  forget 
he  has  a  soul,  or  to  stifle  his  conscience.  It  may  have 
some  of  the  defects,  especially  the  prolixity,  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  are  occasionally  subject,  and 
the  objects  may  not  always  be  grouped  according  to  their 
relative  size  and  importance;  but  it  is  written  in  a  clear, 
forcible  and  impretending  style,  in  a  straightforward, 
earnest  manner,  and  is  to  be  judged  not  as  a  mere  literary 
performance,  but  as  the  grave  utterance  of  a  man  who  real- 
ly has  something  to  say,  and  is  pressed  by  an  internal 
necessity  to  say  it. 

What  strikes  the  reader  at  a  glance,  in  this  remarkable 
volume,  is  its  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity.  As  you  read 
it  you  feel  that  the  eminent  jurist  is  honestly  retracing  the 
path  and  detailing  the  successive  steps  by  which  he  ac- 
tually came  into  the  Church ;  and  it  has  a  very  high 
psychological  value  aside  from  its  positive  and  conclusive 
arguments,  for  the  objective  truth  of  Catholicity  or  the 
divine  foundation  and  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  work  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  author,  as  a  fair-minded  man,  as  a  candid 
judge,  and  as  one  who  would  be  as  incapable  of  knowing- 
ly deceiving  another  as  of  deceiving  himself.  He  has 
evidently  inquired  earnestly  and  honestly  for  the  truth  for 
his  own  mind,  and  he  gives  the  results  of  his  inquiries  for 
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precisely  what  lie  found  them  worth  to  himself.  It  is  al- 
ways of  great  interest  to  see  what  has  convinced  a  con- 
scientious mind,  intent  on  saving  its  own  soul,  endowed  with 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  highly  cultivated,  strengthened 
by  varied  experience,  and  accustomed  to  sift  and  weigh 
evidence  as  a  lawyer  in  the  most  diflScult  and  intricate 
cases. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  presented  under  the  legal 
form,  by  the  judge  who  sums  up  the  case  and  gives  his 
decision,  rather  than  as  presented  by  the  advocate.  To  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  pleadings,  the  law  and  the  evi- 
dence, there  can  be  little  that  is  absolutely  new  in  the 
argument,  but  the  manner  of  putting  it  and  of  grouping 
the  facts  which  must  determine  the  ultimate  decision. 
These  strike  us  as  original,  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
ever  seen  the  argument  more  forcibly  put  or  more  ably  and 
convincingly  conducted.  It  is  an  argument  addressed  to 
reason  and  good  sense,  not  to  passion  or  sensibility ;  and 
we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  fair-minded  man  to 
read  it  and  not  be  convinced,  although  we  can  conceive 
that  many  a  man  may  read  it  and  not  acknowledge  him- 
self convinced.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  mass  of  non- 
Catholics,  unless  already  touched  by  the  grace  of  God,  have 
a  mortal  repugnance  to  finding  the  Catholic  Church  proved; 
and  the  more  legitimate  and  conclusive  the  argument  ad- 
dressed to  them,  the  less  legitimate  and  conclusive  will  they 
find  it.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  find  or  to  expect 
certainty  in  matters  of  religion,  and  they  feel  it  a  sort  of 
insult  to  their  understandings  when  you  present  them  a 
religion  which  demands  and  seems  to  have  certainty 
The  author  has  a  truly  legal  mind,  and  he  brings  every 
question  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  insists  on  a 
verdict  accordingly — whereas  the  mass  of  our  non-Catholics 
recognize  no  law  or^testimony  in  the  case,  and  suppose  all 
depends  on  one's  own  fancy  or  caprice.  They  look  upon 
religion  either  as  aj  vague  speculation  or  still  vaguer  feel- 
ing. Argue  your  case  in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  so 
that  they  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  a  single  one  of  your 
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positions  or  your  logic,  and  they  will  reply  naively,  ''I  do 
wot. feel  with  you;"  and  with  that  reply  dismiss  your  rea- 
soning and  your  subject. 

Judge  Burnett  tells  us  he  was  originally  a  Deist,  which 
is  very  possible;  but  his  book  bears  evidence  that  he  had 
always  a  very  clear  and  just  conception  of  law,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  a  legislator,  or  as  an  emanation  from 
an  authority  having  in  itself  the  right  to  command.  lie 
has  in  tliis  work  only  applied  the  principle  of  law,  which 
he  had  always  held  to  the  facts  presented  by  the  Catholic 
religion.  Deist  or  not,  his  principles  were  always  sound, 
— that  is  to  say,  wliatever  the  practical  conclusions  he 
adopted  for  the  time  being,  his  principles  were  always 
those  of  reason.  His  law  was  always  right;  and  if  he 
came  to  wrong  decisions,  it  was  owing  to  his  ignorance  or 
misconceptions  of  the  facts,  or,  as  the  lawyer  would  say,  the 
evidence  in  the  case.  He  needed  supernatural  grace,  as 
all  men  do,  in  order  to  be  able  to  elicit  an  act  of  supernatu- 
ral faith ;  but  he  never  needed  any  thing  more  than  a 
simple  presentation  of  the  facts  in  their  true  light,  to  be- 
lieve tirmly  the  Catholic  Church  with  what  theologians 
call  hunum  faith,  or  a  firm  rati<mal  conviction.  His  mind 
was  alwavs  a  sound  mind.  His  book  recognizes  and  ac- 
cepts,  in  the  outset,  as  the  law  of  the  mind,  the  principle  of 
authority.  It  presupposes  the  principle  accepted  by  the 
reader,  and  it  proceeds  by  a  careful  examination,  sifting 
and  weighing  the  principal  testimony  in  the  case,  to  elicit 
the  truth  of  the  Churcli;  and  it  will  satisfy  every  mind  that 
admits  that  principle,  and  is  capable  of  following  the  argu- 
ment. The  author  assumes  what  is  true,  that  religion,  if 
religion,  is  the  lex  supreina  for  the  reason  and  will ;  and  the 
question  in  his  own  mind  was  never  whether  religion  is  to 
be  obeyed  or  not,  nor,  in  fact,  whether  there  be  or  be  not 
a  religion,  but  whether  there  be  a  revealed  religion,  and  if 
tliere  be,  what  and  where  is  it?  AVhat  and  where  is  the 
court  to  apply  it  ?     His  book  is  the  answer. 

But  his  mind,  thougli  a  fair  representative  of  the  edu- 
cated mind  in  its  normal  development,  was  not  a  fair  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  non-Catholic  mind  as  we  ordinarily  find  it 
We  may  divide  non-Catholics  into  two  classes:  Idolatera 
of  Reason  and  Idolaters  of  the  Bible.  The  Idolaters  of  the 
Bible,  that  is,  Protestants,  or  Evangelicals,  profess  to  take 
the  Bible  as  their  authority  and  guide  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  nuike  all  the  world  over  it;  but  while  they  pre- 
tend it  is  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  interior  illumina- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  really  the  Bible  as  interpreted 
by  their  own  ignorance,  prejudices,  fancies,  or  caprices. 
With  these  peo})le  you  can,  except  with  now  and  then  an 
individual,  never  reason.  Tliere  is  no  criterion  or  authori- 
ty to  which  they  will  submit.  Take  them  on  the  Bible, 
and  show  them,  as  you  easily  can,  that  the  Bible  is  against 
their  Protestantism,  and  tliey  will  take  refuge  in  "inward 
experience,"  "private  illumination,"  "the  interior  teaching 
of  the  Spirit,"  to  what  some  call  latterly  "the  Christian 
consciousness,"  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  reasoning,  to  all 
argument.  They  have  "  the  witness  within,"  and  what  can 
you  say?  Tiie  Cliristian,  they  tell  us,  is  one  who  is  in- 
structed by  the  Holy  Ghost;  they  who  are  instructed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  have  the  pure,  infallible. truth.  "We," 
they  add,  "are  Christians,"  argal^  &c.  They  take  their 
Christian  consciousness  to  prove  their  doctrine,  and  their 
doctrine  to  prove  their  Christian  consciousness.  Press 
them  hard,  and  show  them  that  they  rest  all  on  their  own 
subject  in  plienomena,  and  that  they  mistake  their  own 
fancies,  caprices,  imaginations,  sensibilitic^s,  or  the.  devices 
of  their  own  hearts,  for  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, — or  at  least,  they  have  no  means  of  proving  either  to 
themselves  or  others  that  they  do  not — and  they  fly  back  to 
the  Bil)le,  to  the  "written  word  of  God,"  and  pelt  you  half 
to  death  with  texts  of  Scripture  thrown  in  your  face,  and 
eyes.  The  Bible  is  to  them  really  no  authority  or  guide, 
Init  a  simple  subterfuge,  and  instead  of  honoring,  they 
grossly  dishonor  it.  It  is  not  seldom  we  find  the  hea- 
then, when  their  idol  does  not  comply  with  their  wishes 
or  answer  their  prayere  and  supplications,  dragging  it 
from  its  pedestal,  sometimes  with  rope  round  its  neck, 
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that  baffles  our  science,  and  renders  nugatory  all  our 
efforts.  Here  is  the  grand  obstacle  to  Judge  Burnett's  suc- 
cess. His  book  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  man  who 
doubts  not  of  his  own  reason;  but  this  doubt  rendere,  in 
the  first  place,  the  majority  indifferent  to  the  question  to 
be  discussed,  so  that  comparative!/  few  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  his  argument ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  in- 
disposes those  Avho  do  read  it  to  trust  its  conclusions, 
although  they  feel  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  urge  a 
single  logical  objection  against  them. 

We  have  heard  much  said  against  the  insufficiency  of 
reason,  and  we  have  all  of  us,  more  or  less  labored  to  ex- 
hibit the  wanderings  of  reason,  and  the  deplorable  state 
into  which  the  nations  fall  who  trust  themselves  to  their 
reason  alone,  in  order  to  obtain  an  argument  for  the  neces- 
sity of  revelation.  This  method  in  our  age  becomes  danger- 
ous, and  tends  to  produce  a  most  fatal  skepticism.  Defend- 
ers of  revelation  are  not  always  careful  to  save  the  appear- 
ance of  presenting  faith  and  reason  in  contrast,  or  as  in 
mutual  contradiction  one  with  the  other.  Revelation  is  too 
often  so  presented  as  to  appear  to  supei'sede  reason,  or  at 
least  as  the  necessary  complement  of  reason.  Some,  Luther- 
ans, Calvinists  and  Jansenists  openly  denyreason  to  make 
way  for  revelation,  as  they  demolish  nature  to  make  way 
for  grace.  AVhoever  is  familiar  with  the  writings  of  unbe- 
lievers, especially  the  French  infidels  of  the  last  century, 
against  Christianity,  knows  that  nearly  all  their  arguments 
and  gibes  and  sneere  are  foiynded  on  the  supposition  that 
Christians  oppose  faith  to  reason.  So  completely  imbued 
is  the  non-Catholic  mind  with  this  notion,  that  nothing  is 
more  common  with  non-Catholics  than  to  accuse  ns  of 
inconsistency  in  alleging  that  faith  must  be  received  on 
authority,  and  yet  seeking  by  reason  to  prove  the  fact  that 
authority  has  been  provided  for  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  much  the  indiscretion  of  professed  believers  in  revela- 
tion, especially  of  the  various  classes  of  heretics  who  would 
fain  pass  for  orthodox,  have  done  to  throw  doubt  on  rea- 
son, and  to  produce  the  feai*ful  and  wide-spread  skepticifim 
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of  our  age.  Among  philosophere  the  psychologists  have 
done  all  in  their  j)o\ver  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  simple 
modes  or  affections  of  the  subject,  and  even  among  appar- 
ently fervent  Catholics  we  find  the  Traditionalists,  whose 
philosophical  utterances  have  all  a  skeptical  tendency.  The 
Church  herself  has  felt  the  danger  on  this  side,  and  taken 
l>recautions  against  it,  by  the  articles  in  defence  of  natural 
reason  and  its  ca})acity  presented  lately  by  the  Holy  See  for 
the  signatures  of  the  leading  Traditionalists.  The  Holy  See 
has  seen  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  rights,  the  author- 
ity, and  the  province  of  reason,  and  has  warned  us  all  of 
the  evil  to  be  combated,  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against. 
If  we  could  convert  the  age  to  reason,  we  could  easily  con- 
vert it  to  Catholicity  ;  all  the  great  principles  on  which  faith 
rests  are  principles  of  reason,  principles  of  natural  religion, 
included  in  the  law"  of  nature.  In  believing  Catholicity, 
the  man  who  really  believes  what  is  called  natural  religion, 
the  truths  of  reason, — that  is,  the  truths  reason  is  competent 
to  j)rove  with  certainty, — has  no  principles  to  change,  no 
])rinciple3  to  reject  or  to  adopt.  What  he  has  to  accept  in 
ad(liti<»n  to  what  he  already  holds  is  not  in  the  order  of 
princii)ley,  but  in  the  order  of  facts,  provable  in  like  manner 
as  any  <>ther  facts.  The  Incarnation  is  a  fact,  Redemption 
through  the  Cross  is  a  fact,  the  Church  is  a  fact,  Judgment 
is  a  fact ;  Heaven  and  hell  are  facts,  either  in  the  present 
or  in  the  future.  The  supernatural  order  is  a  fact,  but  a 
fact  which  presupposes  the  natural,  and  which  is  created  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  only  lying 
in  a  sphere  above  reason. 

Into  this  question  Judge  Burnett  has  not  entered.  He 
has  not  recognized  nor  attempted  to  refute  this  original 
doubt,  or  to  reestablish  the  authority  of  reason.  He  takes 
for  granted  the  authority  of  reason,  supposes  his  readers 
acknowledge  reason,  recognizes  and  conforms  to  its  princi- 
ples, and  confines  himself  to  proving  to  reason  the  super- 
natural facts  asserted  by  the  Church.  This  he  does  conclu- 
sively, and  in  doing  it  does  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
for  those  who  really  understand  and  accept  the  authority  of 
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reason.     We  know  no  author,  writing  a  popular  work,  who 
has  done  it  better ;  we  are  not  certain  but  we  might  Bay, 
who  has  done  it  so  well,  so  conchisively.     But,  unhappily, 
his  very  postulate  will  not  be  universally  granted,  and  he 
must  not  feel  that  it  is  his  fault  if  his  work  does  not  bear  all 
the  fruits  he  expects  from  it     We  hardly  know  ourselves 
how  to  meet  this  doubt  of  reason,  for  we  have  nothing  but 
reason  with  which  to  meet  it.     But  certain  we  are  that  the 
doubt  we  have  to  combat  is  not  the  doubt  of  Catholicity. 
Every  day  we  meet  intelligent  men  who  tell  us,  that  if  they 
believed  in  religion  they  would  be  Catholics,  and  that  if 
they  should  ever  come  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a 
religion  they  would  think  of  taking  no  other  religion  than 
the  Catholic.     This  proves  that  the  doubt  is  not  of  Catholi* ' 
city,  but  of  reason  itself  in  relation  to  religion.     Such  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact.    Tlie  doubt  is  of  reason.    How  is  this 
doubt  to  be  met  and  removed  ?     We  confess  that  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  answer  this  question,  because  we  ourselves  doubt 
if  the  doubt,  all  unreasonable  as  it   certainly  is,  can  be 
removed  by  reasoning.     Something  can  be  done  by  modi- 
fying the  method  of  proving  revelation,  and  more  still  by 
correcting  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools,  in  which  a  very 
considerable  reform  is  most  assuredly  called  for.     But  all 
this  will  be  insufficient,  and  mainly  preventive ;  noncurative. 
Doubt  and  indifference  are  too  deep-rooted  and  too  wide- 
spread to  be  cured  by  it.     After  all,  w^e  have  our  doubts  if 
in  the  purely  intellectual  order  we  can  do  more  or  much 
better  than  Judge  Burnett  has  done,  in  taking  the  authority 
of  reason  for  granted,  and  then  establishing  the  facts  of 
revelation  to  the  satisfaction  of  reason.     Those  who  doubt 
reason  must  be  given  over  as  beyond  the  reach  of  reason. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ob- 
stacles we  have  to  overcome  in  converting  this  non-Catholic 
world  are  moral,  rather  than  intellectual,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  overcome  by  the  preacher,  rather  than  by  the  polemic, 
the  theologian,  or  the  philosopher.  When  our  Lord  sent  forth 
his  Apostles,  he  sent  them  to  teach  indeed,  but  to  teach  by 
preaching.     lie  sent  them  forth  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of 
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wolves,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  it  was 
by  the  "  fooh'shness  of  preaching"  that  he  proposed  to  con- 
vert the  world  to  himself  and  to  gather  them  that  are  to 
be  saved  into  his  Church.  When  in  the  twelfth  and. thir- 
teenth centuries  errors  analogous  to  those  that  now  prevail 
were  rife,  he  raised  up  a  St.  Dominic  who  founded  the  Or- 
der of  Preachers,  and  St.  Francis  who  founded  an  Order  of 
Preachers  also,  who  should  by  their  example  as  by  their 
words  preach  holy  poverty,  love  of  the  poor,  and  detach- 
ment from  the  world.  The  only  effectual  way  we  see  of  over- 
coming the  doubt  and  indifference  of  our  age  is  by  preaching. 
What  we  want  are,  not  so  much  authors  as  preachers,  who 
with  the  living  voice  will  speak  to  the  consciences  of  the 
doubting  and  indifferent,  and  awaken  in  them  the  moral 
sense,  now  dormant,  and  make  them  feel  that  they  have 
souls  to  be  saved.  Theologians,  controvereialists,  philosophers 
are,  of  course,  necessary,  indispensable  even,  but  they  can- 
not be  our  chief  reliance  for  the  conversion  of  our  cold, 
indifferent,  and  skeptical  countrymen.  It  is  lawful  to  learn 
from  an  enemy.  The  different  Evangelical  sects  have  their 
Revivals,  and  they  do  really  awaken  large  numbers,  as  skep- 
tical and  indifferent  as  any,  by  preaching  to  tliem,  with 
passable  purity,  certain  great  practical  truths  of  the  Gospels. 
They  borrowed  a  good  part  of  their  method  of  preaching,  and 
of  the  doctrines  they  preach  in  their  Revivals,  from  us,  from 
our  Missions  and  Retreats.  Their  aim  is  to  reach  the  con- 
sciences of  their  hearera,  to  convict  them  of  sin,  to  bring 
home  to  their  understandings  the  terrible  reality  of  death, 
judgment,  and  hell,  and  to  make  them  cry  out,  "What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  They  aim  to  make  them  feel  that  they 
are  travelling  the  broad  road  to  destruction,  that  they  are  lost 
as  they  are,  that  they  need  help  and  can  obtain  it  only  from 
Christ  crucified.  This  sort  of  preaching  is  effectual  in  arous- 
ing men  from  their  indifference,  in  making  even  worldly  men 
feel  that  something  must  be  done,  and  even  in  making  them 
anxious  to  do  something.  Unhappily,  this  is  as  far  as  the 
sects  can  go.  From  this  point  onward  they  lack  the  truth, 
the  Bread  of  life,  and  thus  fail  to  complete  the  good  work 
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they  commence.  No  doubt  these  awakened  sinners,  with 
hearts  open  to  receive  the  grace  of  conversion  and  minds 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  truth,  soon  fall  away  or  be- 
come cold-hearted  formal  hypocrites,  more  hardened,  than 
ever ;  but  that  is  not  because  they  were  not  really  awakened, 
because  they  were  not  sincere  and  earnest  in  the  beginning, 
but  because  the  sects  have  nothing  to  give  thera  and  are 
forced  to  leave  them  without  support.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  our  preachers  cannot  do  all  tlie  Prot- 
estant minister  do,  in  arousing  men  from  their  indiiference, 
in  shaking  their  doubts,  and  in  making  them  tremble  as 
Felix  did  when  St.  Paul  reasoned  to  him  '*of  justice,  chas- 
tity, and  the  judgment  to  come ;"  and  without  being  obliged 
to  stop  where  do  the  ministers,  for  they  can  fan  the  fire  they 
kindle  to  a  flame — they  can  give  the  Bread  necessary  to 
sustain  the  new  life  which  they  through  the  Holy  Ghoet 
beget. 

We  therefore,  we  own,  look  more  to  our  Missions  and 
Retreats  than  to  any  of  our  controversial  works  for  over- 
coming the  doubts  and  indifference  of  our  countrymen. 
We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  we  often  feel 
when  listening  to  sermons, — often  sermons  admirably  con- 
ceived, finely  and  elegantly  written,  and  chastely  and  grace- 
fully delivered, — that  the  preacher  hardly  realizes  his  im- 
mense power,  and  hardly  thinks  of  the  souls  before  him  that 
are  perishing,  through  not  being  made  to  feel  the  solemn  im- 
portance of  the  truths  he  is  uttering.  O  would  the  preacher, 
we  say  to  ourselves,  were  less  careful  of  polishing  his  periods, 
and  felt  more  deeply  the  import  of  what  he  is  saying,  and 
that  he  would  be  a  little  more  in  earnest  to  bring  these  sonlg 
to  God.  The  preacher's  mission  is  the  grandest  on  earth : 
he  holds  in  his  hands  a  power  the  proudest  monarch  might 
envy, — even  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  He  has  the  sub- 
Hmest  and  most  soul-stirring  truths  that  can  be  conceived. 
He  may  speak,  if  he  will,  with  the  power  of  Truth  itself, 
with  the  strength  of  the  prayere  of  all  saints,  the  sympathies 
of  all  good  men  and  angels,  and  with  the  Omnipotence  of 
God  on  his  side.    Yet  he  too  often  speaks  as  though  he  were 
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merely  declaiming  an  exercise,  or  because  a  sermon  is  in  the 
routine  of  his  duties,  and  has  to  be  got  oflf  the  best  way  it 
can.  The  preacher  too  often  is  unaware  of  his  power,  or 
wantonly  throws  it  away.  To  be  a  powerful  and  eifective 
preacher,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  polished  speaker,  a 
graceful  orator,  or  an  adept  in  the  excellency  of  men's  speech. 
Let  the  man  be  of  moderate  attainments,  and  even  moderate 
intellectual  abilities,  but  a  live  man  ;  let  him  be  in  downright 
earnest,  with  a  heart  burning  with  charity,  and  let  him  speak 
as  he  feels,  and  not  a  word  lie  uttei*8  will  fall  idly  to  the 
ground.  A  sermon  which  affected  us  more,  and  provoked 
more  rigid  self-examination  than  almost  any  other  to  which 
we  have  ever  listened,  was  on  "  the  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
preached  by  a  man  who  mispronounced  almost  every  other 
word,  and  had  hardl}^  a  sentence  of  correct  English  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  most  effective  preachers,  and  the 
most  effective  with  learned  and  polished  sinners,  are  not 
your  most  learned  and  accomplished  pulpit  oratoi's,  who 
never  transgress  a  single  propriety  or  deviate  from  a  single 
conventional  rule,  but  the  meek  and  humble-minded,  who 
never  think  of  themselves,  who  think  only  of  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  only  of  the  souls  to  be  converted  and  saved, 
and  who  B})eak  right  on  the  words  their  own  burning  charity 
inspires.  We  hope  our  venerable  clergy  will  forgive  us  when 
we  say  we  think  they  might  make  a  great  deal  more  of 
preaching  than  they  do,  not  only  for  their  own  people,  but 
for  those  not  yet  gathered  into  the  fold.  Let  them  speak 
with  a  brogue,  let  them  speak  in  broken  English,  it  matters 
nothing,  if  they  only  let  their  faith  and  charity,  the  unction 
of  their  souls,  have  fair  play. 

We  regard  with  deep  interest,  for  this  reason,  the  new 
Congregation  of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle. This  Congregation  is  just  orgp,nized,  and  its  members 
have  only  entered  upon  their  apostolic  work;  but  we  shall 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  do  not  yet  exert  a  most  salu- 
tary influence  in  favor  of  our  religion  in  these  United  States. 
Tliey  have  had  struggles,  and  they  will  have  more  and 
harder  struggles  yet,  if  the  Lord  loves  them,  and  has  chosen 
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their  Congregation  to  do  great  things.  The  reason  why  we 
take  so  deep  an  interest  in  them  is,  that  they  are  to  be  a 
congregation  of  preachers, — not  simply  preachers  going 
forth  to  preach  to  heretics  and  unbelievers,  but  to  all  the 
faithful  and  the  unfaithful — to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  all  who  will  hear,  and  to  build  it  up  in  every  heart 
that  will  submit.  We  do  not  believe  sermons  designed  ex- 
pressly for  those  outside  are  the  best  even  to  make  converts. 
We  think  the  sermons  best  fitted  to  convert  bad  Catholics, 
or  sinners  in  the  Church,  are  the  best  fitted  to  eifect  the 
convei'sion  of  sinnei'S  outside  of  the  Church.  We  are  satis- 
fied, from  our  observations,  that  Missions  are  our  best  way 
not  only  of  reaching  bad  Catholics,  but  also  of  reaching 
non-Catholics.  The  fact  is,  we  are  prone  to  forget,  if  Christ 
is  in  the  Church  to  save,  and  saves  only  in  his  Church,  he 
is  also,  so  to  speak,  out  of  his  Church,  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  to  draw  them  to  the  Church,  that  he  may  save  them 
in  her  communion.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of  the 
most  skeptical,  indifferent,  or  worldly-minded,  there  is  a 
secret  witness  for  God,  fof  Christ,  for  the  Church.  Con- 
science is  still  Catholic  in  most  men ;  and  when  conscience 
is  awakened,  and  enabled  to  make  herself  heard,  there  is 
little  intellectual  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bringing  them  to 
the  Church.  When  their  consciences  are  awakened,  unless 
they  are  diverted  from  their  course  by  some  foreign  inters 
position,  they  tend  as  naturally  to  the  Church  as  the  rivers 
to  the  sea. 

We  must  remember  that  there  never  has  been  but  one 
religion — the  Catholic — and  that  was  revealed  in  substance 
to  our  first  parents.  It  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition, 
in  its  purity  and  integrity  through  the  Patriarchs,  the  Syn- 
agogue, and  the  Catholic  Church,  broken,  obscured,  and 
sometimes  travestied  in  the  Gentile  world.  Nevertheless, 
it  has  in  some  measure,  and  in  some  form,  come  down 
through  all  nations,  and  all  nations  retain  some  of  its  ele- 
ments,— at  least,  some  of  its  detached  fragments.  These 
form  in  every  heart  a  witness  for  Christ,  and  the  preacher 
may  appeal  with  peifect  confidence  to  them.    Moreover,  all 
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tlie  modern  Protestant  nations  were  once  Catholic  ;  and 
tlioiigli  they  have  broken  from  unity,  they  have  brought  off 
witli  them  other  fragments  or  portions  of  Catholic  truth ; — 
and  through  these  portions  of  Catholic  truth  the  preacher 
has  \\h]X)int  dCappui  in  their  hearts,  on  which  he  can  support 
his  etlurts  to  raise  them  to  God.  The  reason  is  pUiin,  then, 
why  the  preaclier,  in  preacliing  to  Jew  or  Gentile  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  souls,  must  reach 
them  as  well  as  bad  Catholics.  Most  of  them  are,  in  some 
sense,  only  bad  Catholics,  for  most  of  them,  we  must  pre- 
sume, have  been  baptized.  There  is,  then,  a  solid  reason 
why  our  Missions  should  be  useful  to  those  without,  as  well 
as  to  those  within.  It  is,  then,  desirable  that  they  be  mul- 
tiplied and  extended — not  only  the  Missions  of  the  Paulists, 
but  of  the  Redemptorists,  the  Priests  of  the  Missions,  and  of 
the  Jesuits,  with  the  last  of  whom  they  in  some  sort  origi- 
nated. We  have  heard  a  rumor  that  the  illustrious  Society 
of  Jesus  are  about  to  detail  several  of  their  number  to  de- 
vote themselves,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishops  and 
Archbishops,  to  the  giving  of  Missions  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  land,  wherever  Providence  opens  to  them  a 
door.  We  hope  the  rumor  will  turn  out  to  be  well-founded. 
AVe  have  a  large  body  of  Catholics,  whose  lives  are  most 
edifying;  but,  unhappily,  there  is  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  us  to  whom  Missions  will  not  be  superfluous,  and  it 
is  time  we  should  begin  to  think  seriously  of  converting  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen,  and  securing  to  them  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  and  consolations  of  our  faith.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  dismiss  our  national  prejudices — to  cease 
to  feel  that  we  are  foreigners  in  this  land  of  liberty,  and  to 
begin  our  labors  to  make  this  a  Catholic  country.  The 
more  firmly  we  prove  ourselves  attached  to  our  faith,  the 
more  our  non- Catholic  countrymen  will  respect  both  us  and 
our  religion ;  and  the  more  earnest  we  show  ourselves  to 
spread  it,  and  to  give  others  the  peace  and  security  we  en- 
joy, the  more  will  they  dispose  themselves  to  listen  to  us, 
and  pay  attention  to  our  preachers.  We  may  have  been 
negligent — we  may  have  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  for 
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the  conversion  of  our  neighboi's;  but  if  so,  we  may  read 
our  rebuke  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Paulists,  a  noble  band 
of  priests,  all  converts  from  Protestantism.  We  may  read 
it  also  in  the  book  before  us,  by  a  man  whom  we  should 
hardly  have  expected  to  be  brought  in.  But  in  he  has  come, 
and  has  brought  with  him  a  heart  and  an  intelh'gence  that 
has  preached  one  of  the  very  best  arguments  for  our  reli- 
gion that  has  proceeded  from  an  American  pen.  It  is  a 
learned,  an  al)le,  a  well-reasoned,  and  most  seasonable 
book.  These  instances,  to  mention  no  others,  are  a  terrible 
rebuke  both  to  our  hopelessness  and  to  our  apathy.  Are 
we  not  on  the  point  of  waking  up  to  a  sense  of  our  duty  ? 

We  have  \vandered  away  from  the  book  before  us, 
and  instead  of  reviewing  it  we  have  been  giving  specn- 
lations  of  our  own.  We  cannot  help  being  struck 
with  the  fact  that  this  book  is  produced  by  a  man 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  West,  and  that  it  has  been 
WM'itten  in  California,  by,  w^e  believe,  its  first  civil  Gover- 
nor after  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  It  proves  that 
we,  on  the  Atlantic  border,  are  very  far  from  monopolizing 
all  the  thought,  the  intelligence,  or  the  literature  of  the 
Union.  It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  great  market  for 
books  is  the  South  and  West ;  more  particularly,  for  Ameri- 
can pifblications,  at  the  West.  We  fancy  we  have  here 
more  literary  polish,  more  classical  knowledge;  but  who- 
ever has  travelled  much  in  the  new  States,  has  been  struck 
with  their  superior  mental  activity,  and  their  greater  free- 
dom from  prejudice  and  routine.  Say  what  we  will  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  northern  and  southern,  the  real  American 
character — what  is  to  be  the  future  character  of  the  nation — 
M^ill  be  determined  by  the  States  drained  by  the  Missia-. 
sippi  and  washed  by  the  Pacific.  They  are  living  now 
who  will  find  our  Asiatic  and  Australian  trade  more  im- 
portant than  our  European.  The  strength,  the  energy,  and 
the  governing.force  of  our  Empire  will  be  West  of  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  the  men  who  won  our  independence 
and  made  us  a  nation,  and  the  Colonies  will  give  the  law 
to  the  Mother  Country.     But  we  see  no  harm  in  it    Tbeee 
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great  States,  formed  since  the  Federal  Union,  are,  and  will 
be,  ehieliy  agrieuUural  States,  and  ultimately  will  be  con- 
servative States,  serving  as  a  check  on  the  purely  commer- 
cial States,  and  to  preserve  the  institutions  founded  by  our 
fathers. 

The  Pacific  States, — and  there  will  ultimately  be  four  or 
five  more, — will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  They  bring  us  into  contact  with  Asia, 
as  the  Atlantic  States  enable  us  to  touch  Europe.  A  few 
years  will,  in  si)ite  of  all  that  may  be  said  or  done,  add 
to  the  Union  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  States. 
We  see  no  help  for  it,  however  much  we  may  oppose  it. 
The  result  will  be  the  division  into  free  States,  and  union 
under  one  Federal  government  of  the  whole  territory  of 
tiiis  vast  Continent,  from  the  British  possessions  on  the 
X'>rth  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  on  the  South,  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  East  to  the  Pacific  on  the  West,  placed 
between  Euro]>e  and  Asia,  and  closely  coimected, — for 
oceans  unite,  not  separate, — with  both.  A  more  magnifi- 
cent empire  never  existed,  and  cannot  be  found  on  the 
globe, — an  empire  capable  of  sustaining,  with  ease,  four 
hundred  millions  of  souls,  and,  when  come  to  maturity,  able 
to  h(»ld  Europe  with  one  hand  and  Asia  with  the  other, 
to  exercise  the  hegemony  of  the  globe.  Will  this  Union  be 
preserved  and  freedom  sustained?  Both  are  destined  to 
receive  many  rude  shocks  and  severe  trials,  from  within, 
not  from  without  j  but  yet  we  firmly  believe  both  will 
come  out  from  the  trial  unscathed.  The  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon blood,  language,  laws,  manners  and  customs,  will  go 
far  to  prevent  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  but  there  is 
forming  with  very  great  rapidity  another  bond,  which,  as 
yet,  nobody,  to  our  knowledge,  has  taken  any  notice  of, — 
the  bond  of  a  common  religion, — ^the  bond  of  the  one 
Catholic  Church.  Protestantism  is  divided  into  sects,  and 
the  sects  subdivide  geographically.  They  cannot  stand 
a<rainst  the  force  of  social  or  domestic  institutions,  but  are 
obliged  to  succumb  to  it.  They  originate  with  the  people, 
and  live  or  die  as  the  people  will.    They  form,  and  can 
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form  no  bond  of  union.  The  Methodist  of  the  North 
cannot  tolerate  slavery,  the  Methodist  of  the  South  dare 
not  oppose  it;  so  the  great  Methodist  sect  divides  sec- 
tionally,  and  each  division  follows  the  peculiar  popular 
opinion  of  its  section.  So  of  the  Baptist;  so  it  will  soon 
be,  if  not  already,  with  the  Presbyterian ;  and  ultimately 
with  the  Episcopalians,  if  they  ever  have  earnestness 
enough  to  care  for  any  thing  but  their  "  admirable  Litur- 
gy," with  all  that  is  really  admirable  in  it  pilfered  from  us. 
But  the  Catholic  Church  is  one,  holds  the  same  doctrine, 
teaches  the  same  morals,  and  enforces  the  same  discipline 
in  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
Here,  before  us,  is  a  work  written  on  the  bordere  of  the 
Pacific,  which  is  to  us  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  written 
as  well'as  published  in  this  city.  The  author  defends  the 
one  Catholic  doctrine,  the  one  Catholic  Church.  He  be- 
lieves as  we  believe,  and  we  believe  as  he  believes.  We 
worship  at  one  and  the  same  altar,  assist  at  one  and  the 
same  **  clean  sacrifice,"  and  partake  of  one  and  the  same 
Bread  of  Life.  Moreover,  the  hierarchy  is  one,  united 
under  the  one  American  primacy  of  order,  and  the  one 
Primacy  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  of  order  at  Rome.  It  must 
be  united, — and  through  its  union  under  one  head,  all  the 
Catholics  of  the  whole  United  States  are  united  in  one 
body.  Hero  is  the  bond  that  is  to  hold  this  Union 
together,  and  keep  it  one  nation.  No  Catholic  nation,  that 
has  retained  its  Catholicity,  has  ever  lost  its  nationality  and 
become  extinct.  In  every  Catholic  people  there  is  a  vitali- 
ty that  no  earthly  power  can  extinguish,  and  every  one  has 
a  recuperative  energy  that  will  enable  it  ultimately  to  re- 
cover from  all  its  calamities  and  disasters.  To  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  now  hierarchically  organized  over  the  whole 
Union,  under  one  head,  with  one  faith,  one  Lord,  and  one 
tongue,  we  look  for  the  preservation  of  this  Union.  She, 
as  yet,  includes  but  a  small  minority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  that  minority  is  destined  to  increase;  and,  before 
the  sects  and  parties  will  be  enabled  to  destroy  the 
work  of  our  fathers,  we  believe  it  will  have  become  the  ma- 
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jority  in  nu]nbei*s,  in  intelligence,  in  virtue,  in  patriotism, 
and  in  influence.  Then  the  danger  will  be  past.  The  va- 
rious legitimate  interests  of  the  country  will  coalesce  with 
the  religious  interests  of  the  majority,  and  the  clashing  of 
sectional  parties  will  be  able  to  affect  neither  our  peace 
nor  our  security.  The  question  of  Slavery  will  then  pro- 
duce no  disturbance,  for  slavery  will  then  either  have 
ceased  to  exist,  or  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  slaves 
will  have  been  so  modified  as  to  give  offence  to  no  Qiristian 
conscience.  In  writing  his  book,  Judge  Burnett  has  ren- 
dered a  noble  homage  to  his  new  faith:  he  has,  too,  per- 
formed a  j)atriotic  act  which  will  compare  favorable  with 
the  most  glorious  deeds  of  our  greatest  patriots.  Through 
him,  California  has  made  a  more  glorious  contribution  to 
the  Union  than  all  the  gold  of  her  mines,  for  truth  is  more 
precious  than  gold,  yea,  than  fine  gold. 


Art.  Y.  Alia  Santitd  di  N.  S.  Pio  IX,  in  Occasioiu  della 
Visita  d<i  Lid  fatta  al  Nuovo  ColUgio  Atnericano. 
Roma\  1860. 

AVk  liave  received  from  Home  a  copy  of  the  Addresses 
to  the  Holy  Father,  i)resented  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
visit  to  the  new  American  College  opened  under  his  aus- 
pices in  that  city.  This  college  has  been  founded  by  Pius 
IX. ;  the  building  in  which  it  is  located  has  been  presented 
by  him,  and  the  Catholics  of  this  country  have  as  yet  con- 
tributed hardly  enough  to  meet  the  expense  of  furnishing 
it.  Yet  it  is  for  Catholics  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
founded,  and  it  is  they  who  are  to  receive  all  its  benefits. 
A  tithe  of  the  sum  contributed  for  useless,  if  not  mischiev- 
ous agitation,  in  a  kingdom  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  if  given 
to  this  college, — or  if  we  contributed  to  it  the  sum  we  con- 
tributed, and  very  properly  contributed,  for  the  Catholic 
University  of  Dublin,  it  would  be  well  endowed,  and  placed 
on  a  sure  footing. 

AVc  are  afraid  that,  as  yet,  our  Catholic  community  do 
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not  duly  appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  a  college  at 
Rome  for  the  education  of  priests  for  the  American  Church. 
Rome  is,  in  one  sense,  neutral  ground.  Catholics  from 
every  race  and  nation  under  heaven  are  at  home  in  the  ' 
Eternal  City.  It  is,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  their  Fa- 
ther's house, — and  there  is  no  place  so  well  fitted  to  enable 
men  to  rise  above  the  narrow  and  narrowing  prejudices  of 
race  or  nation,  or  to  acquire  a  full  conviction  of  the  unity 
of  the  race,  and  the  unity  and  Catholicity  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  place  where  our  young  Levites  can  be  so  well 
prepared  to  become  missionary  priests  in  a  country  like 
oura,  where  the  Catholic  population  is  made  up  of  divers 
nationalities,  and  are  very  far  yet  from  being  moulded  into 
one  uniform  national  character.  We  would,  for  the  present,  * 
much  rather  our  clergy  should  be  educated  in  Rome  than 
in  American  seminaries,  because  in  Rome  their  education 
will  be  more  cosmopolitan — more  free  from  all  national 
peculiarities,  and  therefore,  in  the  better  sense,  more  truly 
American.  It  is  idle,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  to  look 
for  any  thing  American  in  American  seminaries,  unless  the 
professors  have  been  educated  at  Rome,  or  are  thoroughly 
Romanized.  In  your  seminaries,  for  the  present,  you  will 
have  the  Irish,  the  German  or  the  French  nationality  al- 
ways special  and  exclusive,  because  the  American  element 
in  the  American  Clmrch  counts  for  nothing,  and  is  crushed 
out  by  foreign  nationalities.  What  we  want  is  no  particu- 
lar nationality.  We  do  not  want  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try Irish,  Spanisli,  French,  English,  or  German  ;  we  want  it 
Catholic  and  Roman^ — and  the  way  to  have  it  so  is  to  have 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  clergy,  and  the  majority 
of  our  theological  professors,  educated  at  Rome.  All  the 
various  nationalities  among  us  naturally  struggle  each  for 
the  mastery,  and  hence  rivalries  and  bitter  feelings  are  gen- 
erated ;  but  they  will  all  agree  to  unite  on  one  which  is 
equally  near  to  and  equally  distant  from  them  all — that  is, 
the  Roman.  All  yield  willingly  to  Rome ;  and  in  yielding 
to  Rome,  no  one  triumphs  over  another,  and  no  one  is  hu- 
miliated.   The  Irishman  and  the  Englishman  may  be  at 
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swonls'  j)oint8,  and  each  disposed  to  fight  to  the  death  for 
his  own  nationality ;  but  both  will  yield  to  Rome,  and  be- 
come brothers,  loving  each  other  as  though  both  were  Sax- 
ons or  both  were  Celts. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  disguise  the  matter:  the 
American  element  is  nothing  to-day  in  our  Catholic  popula- 
tion, but  it  will  begin  to  be  something  to-morrow,  and  every 
day  after  it  will  become  stronger  and  stronger.  When  it  be- 
comes the  predominating  element,  it  will  never  consent  to 
be  controlled  on  its  own  native  soil  by  any  foreign  nation- 
ality whatever;  and  every  attempt  of  any  foreign  national- 
ity to  suppress  or  control  it  will  only  intensify  it,  and  render 
it  more  and  more  exclusive.  The  subjection  of  the  Church 
to  an  intense  and  exclusively  American  nationality  were  as 
great  an  injury  as  its  subjection  to  an  "r-I.**"^ve  Irish, 
Frencli  or  German  nationality. 

All  nationality  that  attempts  to  control  or  direct  the  Church 
is  an  evil,  and  a  great  evil.  To  it  we  owe  the  Greek  schism, 
to  it  we  owed  the  great  Western  schism,  and  to  it  we  owe 
the  rise,  progress  and  continuance  of  the  Protestant  rebel- 
lion. The  only  way  to  guard  against  an  ultimate  injurious 
and  destructive  Americanism  is  to  substitute  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical education  the  Roman  cosmopolitanism,  which  can 
offend  nobody,  and  which  leaves  the  people  free  in  every 
country  to  be  Catholics,  not  Gentiles.  The  great  body  of 
our  English-speaking  Catholics  are  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,. 
— but  no  intelligent  Irishman,  priest  or  layman,  supposes  for 
a  moment  that  the  Church  here  is  always  to  be  an  Irish 
Church.  The  Irish  readily  amalgamate  with  the  natives, — 
and  in  the  second,  at  farthest,  in  the  third  generation,  are 
more  American  than  we  who  boast  our  descent  from  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  We  have  no  fiercer  Know-Nothings  in 
the  country  than  sons  and  grandsons  of  Irishmen.  To  keep 
the  Church  Irish  here  is  simply  impossible,  whether  it  be 
desirable  or  not.  What  will  you  have  it?  Yankee  ?  How 
much  better  would  that  be  ?  You  want  the  Church,  what 
she  is  and  must  be.  Catholic,  not  national  in  an  exclusively 
Irish  or  an  exclusively  American  sense.  Will  you  have  her  so, 
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hy  clianf^ing  the  nationality  from  a  foreign  to  an  indigenous 
nationality  ?  For  the  Irissli  to  insist  on  forcing  their  nation- 
ality on  the  Church  in  America  can  be  productive  onlj  of 
mischief, — and  the  one  mischief,  if  no  other,  of  preventing 
the  conversion  of  the  country:  for  American  Catholics  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  the  Church  an  exclusive  nationality 
of  their  own,  would  only  give  to  their  Catholicity  an  incrust- 
ation of  Gentilism  and  ultimately  lead  the  way  to  schism. 
This  much  we  may  take  for  certain,  that  no  foreign  nation- 
ality can  long  maintain  itself  in  this  country,  in  religion  any 
more  than  in  politics.  Then,  what  you  have  to  guard 
against  is  not  the  loss  of  a  foreign  nationality,  for  that  loss 
is  inevitable,  but  the  growth  of  an  exclusive  American 
nationality  in  the  Church,  which  is  sure  to  come  if  not  pre- 
vented in  season.     Here  is  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  prevxMit  our  Catholic  population  from 
being  rent  by  conflicting  nationalities,  and  the  Church  from 
being  with  us  made  a  national  Church  ?  The  danger  is 
greater,  and  so  is  the  evil,  than  every  one  imagines ;  and  we 
do  not  avert  it  by  refusing  to  look  the  question  in  the  face, 
and  by  a  hush-up  policy, — for  the  hush-up  policy  silences  the 
American  to-day,  and  the  foreign-born  Catholic  to-morrow. 
But  it  may  be  very  easily  averted  i/i  the  way  the  Holy 
Father  proposes, — by  means  of  the  American  College  at 
Home,  and  educating  our  clergy  to  be  neither  Germans  nor 
Irish,  neither  French  nor  American,  but  Roman  Catholics: 
for  in  the  Roman  education  there  is  no  exclusive  or  dis- 
tingui.shing  nationalism  at  all.  Rome,  by  being  made  tlie 
Patrimony  of  the  Holy  See,  is  divested  of  all  exclusive 
natioiudism.  It  is  not  a  city  of  Italy  so  much  as  it  is  a  city 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  capital  of  a  nation,  but  the  cap- 
ital of  nations;  and  he  who  is  educated  in  Rome  is  educated 
for  any  nation,  t'or  he  is  educated  in  that  which  is  common 
to  all,  and  peculiar  to  none.  It  is  this  character  of  un- 
natioiKility,  so  to  s])eak  of  Catholicity,  that  arms  so  many 
Italians,  narrow-minded  patriots,  against  the  Papal  govern- 
ment, and  induces  them  to  intrigue  continually  for  the 
secularization  of  the  States  of  the  Church.    They  want 
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Rome  to  be  simply  a  national  capital, — the  capital  of  the 
Italian  nation — and  forget  tliat  that  would  be  to  rob  them 
and  her  of  the  glory  of  being  the  ca])ital  of  all  nations. 
The  fact  that  she  is  thus  the  capital  not  merely  of  a  single 
nation  but  of  the  Catholic  world,  secures  to  all  Catholic 
nations  a  place  where  a  truly  Catholic  education,  free  from 
all  exclusive  nationalism,  can  be  given,  and  thus  by  means 
of  education  a  powerful  guard  be  thrown  around  the  Cath- 
olicity of  the  Church.  Here  are  strong  and  valid  reasons 
why  Catholics  in  this  country  should  provide  means  for  the 
education  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  clergy  at 
Home.  We  are  yet  young,  and  much  of  the  future  pros- 
perity of  the  Church  in  our  land  depends  on  taking  an  early 
start  in  the  right  direction.  We  must  begin  well,  if  we 
would  end  well. 

Kome,  too,  is  the  best  place  to  educate  missionary  priests, 
— priests  who  are  to  labor  in  and  convert  a  non-Catholic 
country.  France,  no  doubt,  abounds  in  excellent  seminaries; 
but  these  setninaries  were  so  established  and  organized,  and 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  forming  a  clergy  for  an  old 
and  settled  Catholic  country.  The  whole  course  of  studies, 
the  whole  training,  discipline  and  direction  are  directed  to 
this  end.  They  send  out  able  theologians,  pious  and  de- 
voted priests,  filled  with  the  true  ecclesiastical  spirit,  but 
priests  who,  when  placed  on  a  mission  in  the  United  States, 
find  that  they  have  much  to  learn  and  not  a  little  to  unlearn. 
They  do  not  enter  upon  their  mission  as  workmen  trained 
and  litted  for  their  peculiar  work.  They  often  become  most 
successful  missionaries,  but  only  after  much  study,  many 
experiments,  and  many  failures.  But  Rome  is  a  Catholic 
city,  and  a  missionary  city.  The  whole  world  is  there  or 
represented  there,  and  a  man  can  be  trained  there  for  what- 
ever country  or  line  of  duty  he  may  be  destined.  The 
American  can  be  better  trained  for  the  American  missions 
in  Rome  than  he  can  be  in  America  herself. 

Rome  is  the  centre  of  unity  and  the  seat  of  authority,  and 
one  educated  there  is  educated  at  the  fountain-head  of  eccle- 
siastical tradition  and  theological  science.     Rome  does  not 
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take  the  lead  in  the  various  intellectual  movements  of  the 
day,  which  sciolists  call  progress;  but  she  is,  after  all,  the 
centre  of  intelligence,  and  of  that  intelligence,  too,  which, 
in  the  long  run,  governs  the  world.  One  educated  at  Rome 
feels  that  he  is  to  "  the  manner  born."  Perhaps  ho  may  as- 
sume, or  be  thought  to  assume,  in  consequence,  a  slight  air 
of  superiority,  which  is  not  always  pleasing  to  those  educa- 
ted elsewhere ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  .of  much  importance. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  Roman  student  is  likely  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  many  things,  for  he  is  educated  in 
the  centre  of  traditions,  and  to  have  a  more  liberal,  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  character  than  those  educated  in  other 
places,  lie  approaches  nearer  to  the  mind  of  authority, 
and  learns  better  than  elsewhere  the  relative  value  and  im- 
portance of  Catholic  practices  and  usages.  He  is  pretty 
sure  to  have  no  Jansenistic  tinge,  and  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the 
side  of  laxity  rather  than  on  the  side  of  rigorism. 

Then,  again,  it  is  at  Rome  where  one  best  learns  the  cere- 
monies and  the  liturgy  of  the  Church.  This,  in  a  new 
country,  where  the  Church  is  forming,  is  of  great  import- 
ance. The  slovenly  manner  in  which  some  priests  say  mass 
and  administer  the  sacraments  often  tends  to  bring  the  sacm- 
ments,  the  sacrifice  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  into 
disrepute.  There  is  always  in  every  country,  unless  there 
is  frequent  recurrence  to  Rome,  danger  of  mingling  with 
the  liturgical  services  of  the  Church  peculiar  national  usages 
and  customs,  which  not  only  mar  their  beauty,  simplicity 
and  effectiveness,  but  contain  the  germs  of  superstition,  or 
even  of  schism.  Strict  adherence  to  Roman  usage  is  not 
only  the  most  likely  to  guard  against  profanation  of  holy 
things,  but  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  imity  and,  above  all,  of 
filial  affection  to  the  Holy  See,  and  reverence  for  its  author- 
ity even  in  other  matters.  The  Church  is  essentially  papal 
in  her  constitution,  and  nothing  in  her  needs  to  be  more 
sedulonslv  cultivated  than  love  for  and  submission  to  the 
Holy  Father,  who  is  for  us  the  vicar  of  our  Lord  on  earth. 
A  large  sprinkling  of  clergymen  who  have  been  trained  up, 
as  it  were,  by  the  Holy  See  hereelf,  must  in  any  country 
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have  a  salutary  influence  in  binding  the  faithful  to  the  cen- 
tre of  unity,  and  keeping  thenfi  what  they  should  be,  Roman 
Catliolics.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  fact  that  Eome  is 
to  be  followed  and  obeyed,  that  only  the  Latin  rite  is  every- 
where to  be  observed ;  for  though  Home  hereelf  follows  the 
Latin  rite,  she  approves  the  Greek  rite  for  the  Greeks,  and 
has  the  same  authority  over  that  that  she  has  over  the 
Latin. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  have  an  American  College  at  Rome,  and  as  many 
of  our  clergy  educated  in  it  as  possible.  Tlie  Holy  Father 
has  given  us  the  building,  and  all  our  Prelates,  we  believe, 
have  recommended  the  College  to  tlie  liberality  of  the  faith- 
ful. Our  Bishops  have  no  fixed  revenues,  and  nothing 
themselves  to  give  to  support  it,  but  what  they  draw  from 
the  contributions  of  the  laity.  Through  the  liberality  of 
Pius  IX.,  with  but  scanty  aid  from  us,  the  College  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  last  December,  the  day  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception,  the  patronal  feast  of  the  United  States, 
with,  we  believe,  twenty-five  young  gentlemen  from  various 
American  dioceses,  and  intended  for  the  American  mis- 
sions. The  troubles  in  the  Koman  States  must  cripple  the 
means  and  stint  the  liberality  of  the  Pope,  and  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  Catholics  in  America  but  to  come  clieerfully 
and  heartily  to  its  support.  We  hope  we  do  not  transcend 
our  province  in  urging  the  claims  of  this  College  on  the 
Catholic  laity.  We  have  received  letters  from  distinguished 
laymen  in  relation  to  it,  expressing  a  reluctance  to  contrib- 
ute to  its  su])port,  and  asking  us  our  opinion  of  the  propri- 
ety of  aiding  it.  They  want  a  grand  national  seminary 
established  in  our  own  country,  and  think  we  should  labor 
to  l)iiild  up  such  a  seminary  at  home — not  "abroad.  It  is 
because  we  in  some  measure  difixjr  from  them  that  we  have 
taken  up  the  subject.  We  are  as  solicitous  for  the  grand 
seminary  at  home  as  they  are,  but  we  do  not  think  the  time 
for  it  has  yet  come ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  want  a  na- 
tional clero:v  in  their  sense.  We  do  not  want  the  Church 
national,  either  in  a  native  or  a  foreign  sense.    We  have 
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not,  and  never  have  had,  a  sympatliy  with  those  who  insist 
tlie  clergy  of  a  nation  should  be  bom  and  educated  in  it. 
Tliat  has  never  been  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  Native  na- 
tionalism is  as  much  to  be  guarded  against  as  foreign  na- 
tionalism. We  want  a  clergy  that  iindei'Stand  the  country 
in  which  they  are  to  labor,  and  who  will  not  insult  its 
nationality,  or  attempt  to  force  upon  it  a  foreign  national- 
ity, but  to  US  it  is  no  objection  to  them  that  they  were  not 
born  in  the  country.  We  do  not  like  to  hear  a  priest  in  our 
country  ai)pealing  to  his  congregation  as  Irishmen,  French- 
men or  Englislmien,  and  denouncing  Americans  as  a  distinct 
and  vilhmous  race  of  j)eople.  We  have  heard  clergymen  do 
it,  and  we  have  thought  tliat  they  would  do  better  to  preach 
Christ  and  him  crucilied,  instead  of  the  particular  nation  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  born.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
we  no  more  want  our  own  nation  preached,  instead  of  Christ, 
than  we  do  a  foreign  nation.  We  know  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Irish  Catholic  and  tlie  American  Catholic, — and  we 
think  it  would  be  very  liard  and  very  unwise,  to  say  the  least, 
while  the  mass  of  our  English-speaking  Catholics  are  Irish, 
were  there  to  be  no  priests  to  minister  to  them  but  native 
Americans.  We  want  no  exclusion  in  the  case.  We  repeat, 
we  do  not  want  a  national  clergy  in  the  sense  of  a  clergy  that 
admits  none  but  native-born  Americans.  Our  Xative  Ameri- 
canism has  never  gone,  and  we  trust  never  will  go  that  length. 
We  look  to  what  the  man  is,  not  to  where  he  was  born.  We 
would,  if  the  matter  were  left  to  us,  as  it  is  not,  be  as  liberal 
with  regard  to  admitting  foreigners  among  the  clergy  as  the 
naturalization  laws  are  in  admitting  foreigners  to  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  look  upon  a  college  at  Rome  as  a 
college  in  a  foreign  country.  Kome  is  every  Catholic's  coun- 
try, every  Catholic's  native  country  or  fatherland, — the  land 
of  his  Xew  Birth.  We  are  all  in  one  sense  born  Komans,  in 
being  born  Catholics.  Our  young  men  are  not  abroad  at 
Rome ;  they  feel  not  themselves  strangers  there.  They  are 
there  with  their  Father,  and  hanging  on  the  bosom  of  their 
dear  Mother.     Finally,  we  think  the  American  College  at 
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Koine  will  hasten  the  day  when  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a 
grand  seminary  in  the  United  States  worthy  of  the  country 
and  worthy  of  the  Church  in  America.  We  have  given  our 
honest  views,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  be  regarded  as  im- 
pertinent. We  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  American  College ; 
we  take  a  deep  interest  in  tlie  young  gentlemen  now  pursu- 
ing their  studies  in  it,  and  we  have  great  confidence  in,  and 
])rofbund  respect  for  the  reverend  gentleman,  Dr.  M'Closkey, 
who  is  selected  for  its  Rector.  We  augur  great  good  to  our 
countrv  from  this  Col lecce.  We  thank  the  unknown  friend 
who  has  sent  us  from  Rome  a  copy  of  the  addresses  to  the 
Iloly  Father  on  the  occasion  of  his  recently  visiting  it,  and 
must  find  room  for  one  of  the  shorter  poetical  pieces,  to  which 
every  Americau  Catholic  will  subscribe. 

"  We  hear,  o'er  the  murmuring  waves  of  the  OceAU, 
The  sound  of  sweet  music  rise  joyous  and  free ; 
Tlio  hyiiui  of  Thy  children's  deep  heartfelt  emotion, 
Whose  harmony  steals  o'er  the  waters  to  Thee. 

As  softly  it  swells,  ah!  let  our  voices,  blending 
Tlu'ir  tones,  not  ungrateful,  fall  sweet  on  Thy  .ear : 

L«'t  gratitude's  strains,  grief's  cold  manacles  rending, 
Call  smiles  to  Thy  lip,  from  Thy  cheek  chase  the  tear. 

O  if  aught  can  console,  'mid  the  woes  that  oppress  Thee, 
Hut  lift  up  Thine  eyes  to  the  land  of  the  West; 

There  millions  of  hearts  ever  gratefully  bless  Thee, 
And  love  Thee,  of  fathers  the  kindest  and  best. 

But  bless  now  those  fond  hearts,  and,  faithful  for  ever. 
Responsive  they'll  throb  at  the  sound  of  Thy  name : 

Let  others  forsake  Thee,  those  children  shall  never 
Prove  false  unto  Thee,  or  partake  of  their  shame !" 
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Art.  VI.  LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lang^iage,  By  Joseph  E.  Wo?i- 
CKSTER,  L.L.D.  Boston:  Hiekling,  Swan  <Sc  Brewer.  1860. 
4to.    pp.  1786. 

Dr.  \Vorcester  is  well  known  by  his  excellent  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  published  some  years  ago,  and  by  his  Unii^ersal  and 
Critical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  first  published  in 
1846,  both  valuable  and  highly  esteemed,  llie  present  is  a  new 
work,  much  larger,  and  on  a  far  more  comprehensive  plan,  intended 
to  be  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the  Language — at  once  an 
Etymological,  Spelling,  Pronouncing  and  Defining  Dictionary — to 
which  is  added  a  Key  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
names,  the  Pronunciation  of  Scripture  Proper  Names,  Modern  Geo- 
graphical names.  Pronunciation  of  the  names  of  distinguished  men 
in  modern  times,  abbreviations  and  signs  used  in  writing  and  print- 
ing, and  a  collection  of  words,  phrases  and  quotations  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages.  Thevwiabu- 
lary  is  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  English  Dictionary, 
contjiining  about  one  hundred  and  four  thousand  words.  It  includes 
a  larger  number  (much  larger  than  usual  in  a  general  dictionafy) 
of  technical  and  scientific  terms,  and  ne^irly  every  thing  may  be 
found  in  it  for  which  such  a  work  is  likely  to  be  consulted. 

We  have  not  had  the  work  before  us  long  enough  to  give  it  a 
thorough  examination  throughout,  but  we  have  examined  it  sufficient- 
ly to  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is,  npon  the  whole,  the  best  Dictionary 
of  our  language,  for  practical  use,  that  has  jis  yet  been  published. 
We  naturally,  and  almost  unavoidably,  are  led  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  American  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  by  the  late  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  which  many  of  our  coun- 
try m(;n  have  been  induced  to  suppose  is  regarded  as  a  standard 
Dictionary  of  the  language.  We  are  not  disposed  to  speak  or 
even  to  think  lightly  of  the  philological  and  other  labors  of  Dr. 
Webster,  and  his  Dictionary  is  a  creditable  monument  to  his 
ability,  his  learning,  and  his  industry.  He  was  accustomed  to 
think  for  himself,  and  he  labored  hard  to  free  the  orthography  of 
our  language  from  its  numerous  anomalies,  and  to  do  for  ijb  what 
has  in  Italy  been  done  for  the  lUilian,  and  in  Spain  for  the  Spanish* 
His  etymologies  may  be  sometimes  fanciful,  far-fetched,  or  abso- 
lutely unfounded,  but  they  are  often  ingenious,  and  always 
instructive.  In  Spelling  and  Pronunciation  he  is  no  authority,  aud 
deviates  too  far  from  the  best  English  usage  to  be  foHowed;  but 
as  an  Etymological  and  Defining  Dictionary,  we  hold  his  work  in 
high  esteem,  and  in  higher  esteem  than  any  other  we  are  acquainted 
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witli.  In  tlu'so  n^spects,  we  are  disposed  to  give  him  the  superior- 
ity over  Dr.  Worcester.  Dr.  WoreestiVs  definitions  are  more 
eonrise,  ju'rhaps  equally  j)hilosophic<'il  and  exact,  but  somehow  we 
seem  to  learn  Ix'ttcr  from  Webster  the  hist^)ry  of  a  word,  and  to 
trace  the  rehition  of  its  derivative  meanings  1  wick  to  its  primitive 
nu'aning,  or  the  meaning  of  its  root.  Wel)ster's  etymologies 
throw  light  on  his  definitions ;  W'orcester's  throw  very  little,  and 
generally  none,  on  his  definitions.  W^ebster  helps  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  j)hilosophy  of  language;  Worcester  may  give 
the  results  of  philoh)gical  studies  as  accurately  an<l  to  as  greiit  an 
extent,  but  he  set^ns  to  regard  language  as  purely  conventional, 
and  his  detinitions  stand  as  conventional  meanings,  for  which  no 
reason  is  given  but  that  of  usage.  At  least,  this  is  the  impression 
the  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  leaves  on  us.  He 
strikes  us  as  an  al)le,  huimeil,  painsUiking  and  accurate  compiler; 
whik^  Webster  is  an  author,  fresh  and  original,  though  often  blun- 
dering, an<l  not  seldom  crotchety.  Webster  had  real  phih^logical 
genius  ;  anil  though  perhaps  far  less  learned  than  his  vanity  led 
him  to  l)elieve,  he  really  had  studied,  with  some  depth  and  success, 
the  phiIoso]>hy  <.>f  language. 

Yt't  we  nu'an  ])y  no  means  to  speak  lightly  of  Dr.  W^orce^^ter's 
definitions.  They  are,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  in  general, 
very  full  and  vt;ry  accurate,  clearly  and  conciscily  expressed.  The 
only  chiss  of  ternis  in  which  we  have  found  him  not  always  precise 
an<l  rxact.  are  in  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  Church.  lie 
hrre  occasionally  is  inaccurate,  in  consequence  of  relying  on 
Angru-an  uisti-ad  of  Catholic  authorities,  in  philos<»phy,  we  have 
found  him  nearly  always  exact,  and  frequently  very  happy  in  his 
definitions.  We  are  much  oblitred  to  him  for  admittin<^  the  word 
sens/.s/n,  as  the  name  of  tliat  syst<>m  of  philosophy  which  restricts 
all  our  knowU'dge  to  the  affections  of  our  sensitive  faculty  or 
nature.  The  usual  word,  aetLHtalLwi^  taken  from  the  French, 
etymologieally  an<l  by  usage  in  our  language  designates  a  moral 
rather  than  an  intellectual  system.  Sensism  is  regularly  formed 
tVom  the  noun  .sense,  and  admits  the  whole  class  of  derivatives,  as 
siaisist,  sensitive,  sensible,  etc.,  and  enables  us  to  avoid  the  equiv- 
o(pii«  of  such  words  as  sensual,  and  the  awkwanhiess  of  such  as 
srtisffotfs  and  sensational  as  philosophical  terms.  As  a  general 
thing,  his  definitions  are  fuller  than  Webster's,  and  he  more  accu- 
rately marks  ditlerent  senses  of  the  vsame  word.  lie  better  distin- 
guishes the  different  shades  of  meaning,  and  uses  less  tautology  in 
(lelining.  So,  upon  the  whole,  practically  considered,  it  may  be 
as  g(jo«i  even  as  a  Defining  Dictionary  as  Webster's, — equally  as 
good,  if  not  even  ])etter,  for  those  who  consult  a  dictionary,  not 
to  study  the  origin  and  history  of  a  word,  but  the  e.xact  meaning 
good  usage,  gives  it. 

As  a  Spelling  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  we  consider  it  supe- 
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rior  to  any  other  English  Dictionary  extant.     In  the  orthography 
of  words,  it  deviates  but  little  from  the  best  English  usage.     The 
only  deviation  we  have  noticed  is  the  uniform  suppression  of  the  u 
in  all  words  derived  from  the  Latin  ending  in  or^  and  this  devia- 
tion is  in  favor  of  simplicity  and  correctness,  for,  if  we  derived 
these  words  originally  from  the  French,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  traces  of  their   passage  through  the  French  should  be 
retained,  since  we  use  them  in  their  original  Latin  sense.     In  pro- 
nunciation it  diilers  widely  from  Webster,  and  probably  comes  as 
near  the  best  English  usage  as  can  be  determined,     English  usage 
should  determine  American  usage,  but,  unhappily,  English  usage 
varies  ;  and  in  many  words  the  best  English  usage  is  recognized  in 
no  Dictionary  of  the  language,  and  an  American  consulting  the  very 
best  English  authorities  will  often  fail  to  get  the  best  English 
pronunciation.     There  is  in  England  no  recognized  standard  of 
pronunciation,  as  in  France  or  Spain.     Still,  we  apprehend  that 
an  American  pronouncing  according  to  Worcester  would,  in  no 
English  society,  be  remarked  as  singular  in  his  pronunciation. 
He  would  be  recognized  as  an  American,  very  likely ;  but  rather 
from  his  speaking  more  through  his  nose,  and  less  from  his  throat, 
with   a   leaner   an<l   sharper,    and    a   Iei>s   round   and    full  voice 
than  an  educated  Englishman.     We  arc,  however,  correcting  our 
maimer  of  speaking  in  this  respect.     The  Irish  influence,  though 
not  favorable  to  grammatical  purity  and  propriety,  is  very  favor- 
able in  leading  us  to  overcome  the  Puritim  twang  affected  by 
our  ancestors,  and  in  s])eaking  with  a  richer  tone  and  fuller  voice. 
We  have  given,  we  ieel,  but  a  me^'igre  notict*  of  Dr.  Worcester's 
great  work ;  but  we  repeat  what  we  siiid  in  the  beginning,  that,  as 
a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoimcing  it  the  best  Dic- 
tionary for  the  practical  purposes  for  which  a  Dictionary  is  wanted, 
and  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  Dictionaries  of  most  mod- 
ern languages  we  are  acquainted  with.     In  most  instances,  or  rather 
with  very  lew  exeepti<jns,  we  have  adopt<.'d  it  as  our  standard,  and 
we  hope  to  se(i  it  generally  adopted  by  our  countrymen  as  a  stand- 
ard, especially  in  the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation  of  words.     In 
these  respects,  it  must,  and  will,  in  spite  of  the  Harpers  and  one 
or   two    more    j>ublishing  houses,  supersede  Webster,  even  as 
modified  by  the  New  Haven  Professors.     We  thank  Dr.  Worces- 
ter for  his  work,  and  we  think  he  may  congratulate  himself  on 
having  rendered  an  importiint  service  to  our  mother  tongue,  which 
is  really  one  <^f  the  richest  and  noblest  of  modern  languages,  and 
destined  to  be  the  language  of  freemen  over  more  than  half  the 
globe, —  a  language  which  lends  itself  with  ease  to  the  expression 
of  all  the  wants,  thoughts,  affections,  passions  and  emotions  of  the 
soul,  rivaling  in  pomp  and  dignity  the  Spanish,  the  harmony  and 
sweetness  of  the  Italian,  the  naturalness  i^nd  grace  of  the  French, 
the  richness  and  expressiveness  of  the  German,  the  phllosophio 
wealth  of  the  Greek,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Latin. 
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2.  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  Ajiother  WorhL  With  Narrative 
Illustrations.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Philadelphia:  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.     1800.     12mo.    pp.  528. 

We  have  not  had  time  since  receiving  Mr.  Owen's  book  to  do 
more  than  glance  through  its  pages.  All  that  seems  to  us  remark- 
al>le  about  it,  is  the  fact  that  one  who  has  long  been  known  as  be- 
lieving in  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  not  even  in  God,  and  whom 
WiA  even  the  well-authenticated  Gospel  narratives  could  induce 
to  believe  that  there  ever  was  such  a  person  on  etirth  as  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  should  be  induced  to  accept  a  belief  in  another  world 
by  the  diablerie  of  modern  spiritualism.  His  narratives  are  to 
us  not  more  credi])le,  are  not  better  authenticated  than  thousands 
of  similar  narratives  we  have  read  years  ago,  and  with  which  all 
history  is  filled.  Still,  Mr.  Owen's  book  is  worthy  of  careful 
perusal,  and  furnishes  food  for  much  useful  thought;  and  wo  in- 
tend soon  returning  to  it,  and  giving  our  readers  a  full  ac<iOunt  of 
it.  \n  tile  mean  time  we  refer  our  readers  for  our  own  views  of 
tlie  general  sul)ject  treated  to  The  Spirit- Rapper,  which  we  pub- 
IIsIumI  in  1854,  and  of  which  it  is  probable  a  new  edition  will 
soon  be  issued. 

3.  Life  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna.  By  the  Blessed  Raymond  of 
Capua,  her  Confessor.  vVith  an  Apptmdix :  containing  the  Tes- 
timonies of  her  Disciples,  Kecol lections  in  Italy,  and  her  Icono- 
grai)hy.  By  E.  Cartikr.  Translated  from  the  French  by  the 
Laiiies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Philadelphia :  Cumiingham. 
1800.     12mo.    pp.  432. 

This  is  a  well-written,  and  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  edi- 
fying Life  of  a  great  saint.  This  Life  holds  too  high  a  place  in 
the  department  of  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  for  it  to  be  neces- 
sary tor  us  to  do  more  than  to  announce  its  pul>lication  in  iln 
English  dress.  We  regret,  however,  that  its  translation  was  not 
eoiiimitted  to  s<^me  one  who  knew  both  French  and  English.  The 
Ladiis  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are  usually  well  educated  and  highly 
aecom[)lished,  as  well  as  pious  and  devoted  religious, — and  we  can 
witli  dilliculty  persuade  ourselves  that  one  of  that  excellent  com- 
munity, devoted  to  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Eur(»pe  and  America,  could  have  been  the  translator  of 
tile  volume  before  us.  However,  we  hope  some  one  of  them  will 
revise  the  translation  for  a  second  edition,  which  must  soon  be 
called  for.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  fuid  the  names  of  well-known 
Italian  persons  and  places  presented  to  the  English  public  in  their 
French  equivalents.  As  a  general  rule,  the  names  of  persons  aud 
places  are  given  in  English  in  the  form  they  bear  in  the  language 
of  the  peopki  to  whom  they  belong.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, but  it  should  bo  the  study  of  the  translator  to  make 
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these  exceptions  as  few  as  possible.  Italian  names,  whether  of 
persons  or  places,  should  be  given  in  the  Italian  form,  unless  thej 
are  translated  into  corresponding  English  names.  To  Frenchify 
them  is  abominable.  Wh9  wants  to  read  in  English  Pouille  for 
Apulia^  Perorise  fpr  Perugia  ?  It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  our  lan- 
guage that  it  permits  the  transfer  to  itself  of  foreign  names  and 
terms  bodily,  without  alteratipn  of  form.  We  can  say  Horatius 
or  Orazio  as  well  as  Horace.  French  taste  does  not  permit  this 
liberty.  We  insist  on  this  the  more  strenuously,  for  in  nearly  all 
our  Translations  made  from  the  French,  we  find  German,  Italian, 
Greek  and  Latin  names  given  in  their  French  form.  Tliis  should 
be  corrected.  Tlicre  is  no  good  reason  why  Catholics  should  not 
write  as  good  English  as  non-(.'atholics,  or  why  they  should  not 
follow  the  usages  of  the  language  as  they  find  them.  Saving,  how- 
ever, a  few  lilemishes  of  the  kind  referred  to,  this  Life  of  St. 
Catharine  of  Sienna  is  exceedingly  well  translated  mto  simple  and 
pure  English. 

Of  St.  Catharine  herself  we  have  no  space  to  speak.  Her  Life 
is  a  study ;  and  things  are  related  in  it,  apparently  well  authenti- 
cated, which  are  for  most  persons  hard  to  believe.  Yet  every 
saint's  life  is  a  mystery,  and  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  saints 
are  mysterious,  and  transcend  all  our  ordinary  rules  of  judging. 
In  highly  sensitive  and  imaginative  persons  we  have  no  doubt  ma- 
ture co\mt,s  for  much,  and  much  which  really  belongs  to  natural 
fancy  or  imagination  may  mingle  with  the  inspirations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  without  any  impeachment  of  the  saint's  sanctity.  Hence 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to  make  an  act  of  faith  in  all  the 
prophecies  or  alleged  revelations  attributed  to  very  holy  persons. 
We  do  not  question,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  fully  believe  all 
the  Brigitine  revelations,  or  that  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
the  exact  number  of  lashes  our  Lord  received  when  scourged  by 
order  of  Pilat^j  was  five  thousand,  neither  more  nor  less.  We  do 
not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  believe  all  that  Mary  of  Agrcda 
tells  us  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Joseph.  We  have  no  great  faith  in 
any  supplemental  revelations,  made  since  the  last  of  the  Apostles, 
although  we  doubt  not  that  our  Lord  communicates  many  true 
things  to  pure  and  pious  souls  that  he  hide^  from  the  mass  even 
of  Christians.  We  believe  miracles  have  never  ceased  in  the 
Church,  nay,  that  they  are  performed  daily  in  our  own  midst ;  but 
we  always  want  very  full  proof  of  any  particular  miracle  before 
believing  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Our  Lady  has  frequently 
appeared  visibly  to  her  clients,  but  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  satisfies  us  of  the  reality  of  her  alleged  appearance  to  ■ 
the  poor  children  of  La  Salette.  We  have  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, and  therefore,  should  not  dare  to  deny  it.  The  thing  is 
possible ;  there  is  no  a  priori  objection  to  it,  but  the  evidence  pub- 
lished is  not  sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  on  our  mind.     The  Le- 
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gciuls  of  the  Saints  arc  to  be  read  for  edification,  not  always  and 
by  all  sorts  of  juTsons  as  presenting  things  for  imitation.  I  believe 
St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  and  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  'wiio  much  resem- 
bled her,  were  not  only  saints,  but  great  saints ;  and  as  such  1  ven- 
erate and  invoke  them,  but  I  should  deem  it  folly  and  presump- 
tion in  me  to  attempt  to  imitate  them.  Yet  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say  where  in  the  supernatural  life  are  the  limits  of  the  possible, 
and  it  is  an  unpardonable  presumption  to  attempt  to  prescribe 
laws  to  the  Holy  Ghost  according  to  which  he  must  operate;  and 
if  w(i  err  at  all,  it  had  better  be  on  the  side  of  credulity  and 
superstition  than  on  the  side  of  skepticism  and  irreligion. 


4.  T/w  Xcw  Glories  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  at  the  request  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  with  a  preface  by  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Co. 
18()0.     12  mo.     pp.  331. 

This  work  is  the  answer  of  the  Holy  Father  to  those  who  hope 
by  robbing  him  of  his  temporal  estates  to  crush  out  Catholicity, 
and  to  those  timid  Catholics  who  fear  that  the  Church  has  seen 
her  best  days.  As  long  as  the  Church  ciin  raise  up  martyrs,  she 
is  invincible.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  Act«  of  a  large  number 
of  iiiodorn  martyrs,  principally  in  Core-a,  China,  Tonking,  Cochin 
China  and  Oceanica.  The  Acts  are  authentic,  and  both  edifying 
an<l  instructive.  We  commend  the  volume  to  all  the  faithful,  and 
shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity  call  attention  to  it  again,  and  to 
the  reflections  it  suggests,  and  do  so  at  some  length. 


5.  ^fny  Temple  ton.  A  Tale  of  Faith  and  Love.  Revised  and 
Edited  by  the  Author  of  "Eastern  Hospitals  and  English 
Nurses,"  &c.  London  Catholic  Bookselling  and  Publishing 
Company.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  468. 

This  is  a  w^ork  of  much  merit,  and  breathes  a  high-toned  and 
pure  morality.  We  like  it  much,  and  regard  it  as  a  work  that  we 
can  with  a  safe  conscience,  recommend  to  those  who  must  have 
"  light  reading."  Yet  we  find  two  faults  with  it.  The  first  is  a 
fiiult  we  find  with  the  greater  part  of  novels  written  by  women, 
that  of  making  the  plot  turn  on  false  delicacy  or  a  misconception 
which  a  word  would  clear  up,  and  a  word  which  a  thousand  op- 
j)ortunitics  are  aflV)rded  for  speaking.  An  immense  amount  of 
misery  is  occiisioned,  and  you  are  made  through  long  wearisome 
pages  to  tremble  for  the  fate  of  your  friends,  by  a  misappre- 
hension which  only  a  moderate  degree  of  frankness  on  either  side 
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would  prevent.  It  is  long  sinco  our  love-days  were  over,  but  as 
far  as  wc  can  judge  from  our  own  experience,  when  the  love  is 
really  mutual,  the  parties  are  pretty  sure,  without  much  delay,  to 
come  to  a  mutual  explanation.  The  other  fault  is  that  which 
converts,  who  are  familiar  with  the  ascetic  books  of  the  Church, 
are  very  apt  to  fall  into, — that  of  attempting  to  give  to  the  simple 
natural  afft'ction  of  the  young  lady  for  her  lover,  or  of  the  lover 
for  his  mistress,  all  the  disintt^restedness,  the  elevation,  the  self^ 
sacrificing  character  of  the  most  heroic  charity.  This  is  in  one  view 
as  great  a  mistake  as  the  fashionable  one  of  confounding  in  the  op- 
posite sense  Christian  charity  with  that  of  natural  affection.  The 
love  out  of  which  our  romancers  make  so  much  is  little  else  than 
a  mere  instinct,  and  one  of  the  most  selfish  instincts  of  our  nature. 
The  poetry  with  which  it  is  dressed  and  set  off  is  all  moon- 
shine, and  can  impose  only  on  the  young,  the  silly,  and  the  senti- 
mental. The  love  may  be  pure  and  sacred,  but  afler  all  it  is  of 
nature,  and  partakes  in  its  best  estate  largely  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Nothing  is  more  anti-Christian  than  its  deification  by  novelists 
and  romancers.  The  Christian  poet  sings  not  its  praise,  he  sings 
the  praise  of  virginity  and  heavenly  espousals ;  and  nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  c<^rrupt  modern  society  as  making  the  love  of 
the  sexes  the  perpetual  theme  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  The 
author  of  May  Templeton,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  common 
herd  of  poets  and  writc^rs  of  fictions,  seems  to  suppose  that,  by 
the  infusion  of  grace,  this  love  may  be  elevated,  and  made  so  dis- 
interested and  self-sacrificing  that  the  lover  can  from  pure  love 
resign  the  beloved  to  another ;  a  fancy  of  which  none  but  a  female 
head  is  cfipable.  Grace  may  purify,  but  it  cannot  change  the 
nature  of  love.  All  love  tends  to  unity.  Can  the  pure  and 
ardent  love  of  God  give  up  the  possession  of  God  ]  It  cannot. 
No  more  can  the  love  we  are  treating,  as  long  as  it  remains,  give 
up  the  object  beloved.  Grace  may  enable  us  to  overcome  that 
love  by  substituting  for  it  a  higher  and  nobler  love,  but  cannot 
leave  it  in  it«  force,  and  vet  enable  the  lover  to  abandon  to  another 
the  beloved.  It  does  very  well  to  talk,  but  love  can  never  forego 
the  possession  of  the  beloved.  May  Templeton  is  a  good  girl,  but 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  resign  her  lover  to  her  sister  was 
to  overcome  her  love  for  him.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
love  to  do  what  she  attempted  while  she  continued,  as  she  did,  to 
love,  and  it  is  false  Christian  morality  to  require  her  to  do  it. 
The  book  turns  for  its  int<^rest  on  the^e  two  faults, — ^and  the  last  a 
fault  which  only  female  authors,  and  they  pious  female  authors, 
ever  commit.  These  are  drawbacks  upon  the  real  worth  of  the 
book,  but  in  spite  of  them  it  is  a  noble  production ;  and  wo  thank 
the  author,  whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  for  it.  She  has  fine 
abilities,  noble  sentiments,  and  is  one  whom  we  shall  be  glad  to 
meet  ollen  in  literary  society. 
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6.  Tyhoryie :  and  who  went  thither  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
bi'th.  A  Sketch.  By  the  Authoress  of  "  Eastern  Hospitals  and 
English  Nurses."  London  Catholic  Bookselling  and  Publish- 
ing Cunipany.     1859.     lOmo.     pp.  267. 

This  is  a  sketch  drawn  from  life  of  what  Catholics  had  to  suffer 
in  England  in  the  days  of "  Good  Queen  Bess,"  and  gives  us  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  a  Protestant  government  under- 
stood religious  liberty  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  government 
did  not  put  people  to  death  avowedly  for  being  Catholics;  it 
decliired  the  practice  and  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
realm  treason,  and  then  put  them  to  death  as  traitors  to  the 
Qui'en,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  the  honors  of  martyrdom.  The 
book  is  admirably  written,  and  we  hope  will  bo  universally  read. 


7.  Mary    Staunton;  or,    the   Pupils   of  Marvel  Hall.     By    the 
Author  of  "  Portraits  of  my  Married  Friends."     New  York : 
Appleton  ^  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  392.     Second  Edition. 
We  did  not  re<.*eive  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and 
v;o,  come  too  late  with  our  notice.     The  work  has  met  with  a  de- 
cided success,  and  the  author  has  her  fixed  place  among  the  best 
and  most  popular  lady-writers  in  the  country.     It  does  a  great 
deal   more  than  realize  the  promise  of  her  previous  book.     It 
satirizes  in  a  very   felicitous  manner  our  fashionable  boarding- 
schools  for  yojuig  ladies,  gives  some  good  hints  to  parents,  and 
will  have  some  influc^nce  we  hope  in  leading  them  to  give  their 
daughters  a  home-education.       The  book  has  some  defects  and 
some  exaggerations,  but  it  is  written  with  great  simplicity  and 
beauty  ol*  style,  and  the  story  lacks  not  interest  or  power. 


8.  The  Laille  Lillian,  and  other  Poems,  By  E.  Young.  Lexing- 
ton, Georgia  :  Young.  1859.  12mo.  pp.191. 
The  author  of  Ladie  Lillian  has  true  poetic  sensibility,  and  fine 
deseri[>tive  powers.  The  shorter  pieces  prove  him  not  wanting 
in  lyric  genius.  lie  however  pushes  the  vice  of  modern  poetry, 
difluseiiess,  to  an  unpardonable  length.  I^t  him  study  to  con- 
dense, and  remember  that  description  for  the  sake  of  description, 
however  fnie.  is  never  tolerated  by  true  art. 


9.  The  Soda  list's  Friend ;  containing  a  Collection  of  Meditations 
and  Prat/er.s,  Compiled  and  Translated  from  Approved  Sources, 
St.  C.  j"  U.  Dedicated  to  the  "Children  of  Mary."  Phila- 
delphia :  Cunningham,     1860.     pp.  432. 
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10.  Adelaide^  Qveen  of  Italy  ;  or,  The  Iran  Crown,  An  Histori- 
cal  Tale,  By  Wm.  B.  McCabe,  author  of  "Bertha,"  etc. 
London :  Dohnan.     1856.     12mo.     pp.  406. 

We  noticed  l^riefly  this  Historical  Tale  by  Mr.  McCabe  when 
it  was  first  issned,  but  preoccupied  at  the  time  with  other  ques- 
tions, we  fear  we  hardly  dM  it  justice.  We  recall  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  it  at  this  time,  because  we  think  they  will  find  it,  in 
the  present  state  of  Koman  and  Italian  affairs,  full  of  interest  and 
highly  instructive.  As  a  simple  romance,  the  work  is  not  without 
great  merit ;  but  its  greatest  merit  is  in  its  fidelity  to  history,  and 
in  giving  a  most  vivid  picture  of  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  Things  are  very  bad  in  Italy  now,  but  they  were  far 
worse  then.  Perhaps  there  was  less  absolute  skepticism  and  in- 
difference in  religion  then  than  now,  but  there  certainly  was  more 
violence  and  barbarism  in  manners  and  conduct.  Mr.  McCabe 
shows  very  clearly  the  evils  to  which  Italy  is  sure  to  be  exposed 
by  the  usurpation  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  by  lay  princes  and  nobles.  The  system  proposed  by 
Count  Cavour  and  the  Italian  patriots,  and  backed  by  Napoleon 
with  his  army,  was  in  full  operation  at  the  time,  and  the  result 
was  a  Reign  of  Terror ;  in  comparison  with  which,  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France  under  Robespierre  and  his  associates  was  a 
Reign  of  Joy.  Those  Catholics  who  for  a  moment  may  have  sym- 
pathized with  tlie  movement  for  the  secularization  of  the  State-s 
of  the  Church, — spoliation  is  the  true  name, — and  for  a  union  of 
all  Italy  under  a  native  prince,  or  \\\  a  federal  republic,  would  do 
well  to  read  this  work  by  Mr.  McCabe,  and  to  ponder  well  its 
lessons. 

11.  The  Pretty  Plate.  Bv  John  Vincent,  Esq.  Illustrated  by 
Harley.     New  York  :  Sadlier  &  Co,     1860. 

Messrs.  Sadlier  &  Co.  have  become  the  publishers  of  this 
charming  little  story  for  children ;  not  one  of  the  greatest,  but 
one  of  the  sweetest  things  we  have  seen  from  its  distinguished 
author. 

12.  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South  of  France  ; 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  year  1814.  Bv  W.  E.  P.  NaAer, 
C.  B.     New  York  :  Sadlier  &  Co.     1859.  '  8vo.     pp.  792. 

We  forgot  to  mention  at  the  time  that  the  plates  of  this 
standard  history  of  the  Peninsular  War  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Messrs.  Sadlier  &  Co.,  who  are  now  its  publishers.  The 
work  is  well  known,  and  has  been  received  with  great  favor  by 
the  so-called  liberal  public.  It  has  great  merits,  and  we  believe 
it  is  highly  esteemed  by  military  readers. 
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13.  A  full  Course  of  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  Caieckista ; 
beitu/  an  Explanation  of  the  Catechism^  entitled  ^''  An  Abridg- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine^  By  the  Kev.  John  Perky. 
New  York:  Sadlier  &  Co.     18G0. 

This  is  an  American  reprint  of  an  English  work,  and  is,  we 
Rhould  judge,  a  most  excellent  and  highly  useful  manual  of  In- 
structions on  the  Catechism  for  the  use  of  Catec^hists.  The  cate- 
chism taken  is  one  of  the  best  we  are  acquainted  with;  but  the 
mere  committing  of  it  to  memory  by  children  will,  atler  all, 
hardly  ground  them,  without  further-  instructitin  in  Christian  do(^- 
trine.  As  there  is  in  our  whole  Engli.sh-speakinor  world  such  a 
scarcity  of  j)riests,  others  than  priests  must  be  called  in  to  assist 
in  teaching  catechism,  and  for  these  a  work  of  this  kind  is  very 
much  needed,  indeed  indispensable.  The  work,  to<^,  will  be  found 
of  great  utility  to  all  persons  who  have  been  only  imperfectly  in- 
structed in  the  faith. 


14.  Public  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland^  on  some  subjects  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History^  in  the 
years  1^50.  1857  and  1858.  By  James  Burton  Robertson, 
E.s([.     London :  Catholic  Publishing  G^mpany.     1851).     IGmo. 

}>p.  o()JS. 

Mr.  HoiiKRTSoN  is  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  new 
Catholic  I'nive.rsity  of  Ireland,  and  is  known  as  the  translator  of 
IMochler's  Synibolite  and  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History.  He 
is  a  man  of  respeeta))lc  learning  and  ability,  although  we  cannot 
sp»'ak  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise  of  his  translations  from  the 
(ierman — hardly  can  we  do  it  of  any  Englishman.  These  l(*ctures 
lack  philosophical  breadth  and  comprehensiveness,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  dlNCover,  leave  the  subjects  treated  about  whei^  the  author 
found  them.  Still,  to  those  who  are  studying  geography  and 
history  they  have  considerable  merit. 


15.  Onns  from  Catholic  Poets^  with  a  Biographical  and  Literary 
Introduction.  By^JAMEs  Burke,  Esq.  London:  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing Company.     1859.     18mo. 

Thksp:  are  "  (jems,'' but  we  arc  not  sure  but  more  brilliant 
gems  might  have,  been  selected  from  our  Catholic  poets  who  have 
sung  in  Eiiglish.  Nevertheless,  we  commend  them  to  our 
poetical  readi'rs. 

r 

10.  Afvnioires  of  Rome.  By  Denis  O'Donovan,  Esq.  London: 
Catholic  Publishing  Company.     1859.     8vo.     pp.  294. 

We  presume  this  is  a  very  excellent  and  most  interesting  book, 
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for  we  oannot  say  that  we  have  read  it.  We  are  tired  of  the 
everlasting  descriptions  of  the  churches,  momiments,  ruins,  works 
of  art  and  processions,  etc.,  of  Rome,  Christian  or  Pagan.  The 
subject  is  worn  threadbare.  Mr.  Donovan's  Mcmoires  may  be  as 
good  as  any  other  traveller's  or  residents'  Memoires,  but  we  want 
something  else  from  Rome ;  something  that  goes  deeper  than  the 
surface?,  and  rises  higher  than  artistic  or  even  pious  gossip— all  wo 
usually  get  in  works  of  this  sort.  Mr.  Donovan  may  have  given 
us  something  more,  but  a  fear  that  he  has  not  prevented  us  from 
cutting  the  leaves  of  his  volume. 


%*  It  will  gratify  our  friends  to  learn  that  the  outcry  raised 
from  time  to  time  against  the  Review  has  made  little  or  no  im- 
pression on  its  subscription-list.  Whatever  national  prejudices  or 
susceptibilities  may  have  been  offended,  or  however  great  the 
hostility  that  has  been  excited  against  it  by  men  who  forget  that 
Catholicity  is  Catholic,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a  strong 
determination  among  Catholics  of  all  nationalities  to  sustain  it. 
Tlio  condition  of  the  Review  was  never  more  prosperous,  and 
never  have  we  sent  out  a  number  with  more  heart  or  hope  than 
the  present.  The  number  itself  is  not  all  we  could  wish  it,  for  it 
has  been  written  by  the  editor  alone,  and  in  great  part  while 
watching  day  and  night  in  a  sick-room.  But  we  trust  hereafter  to 
be  able  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged 
with  less  distraction  than  heretbfore.  We  feel  confident  that  the 
Review  never  had  more,  warmer,  or  more  determined  friends  than 
at  the  present  moment,  and  without  respect  to  nationality.  We 
wish  no  l)etter  or  more  zealous  friends  than  we  have  among 
Catholics  of  Irish  or  French  birth  or  descent,  and  the  call  upon 
all  such,  inconsiderately  made,  to  drop  the  Review  has  not  been 
responded  to,  and  will  not  be.  The  discouragement  under  which 
our  January  number  was  prepared  we  no  longer  feel.  Wo  thank 
the  Catholic  public  for  the  renewed  confidence  in  our  labors  they 
have  shown,  and  we  assure  them  that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  deserve  it. 

We  will  thank  our  friends  and  correspondents  who  write  to  iu 
personally,  to  address  their  letters  to  the  Exlitor  at  Elizabeth 
N.  J.,  where  he  resides.  Letters  on  business  must  be  addressed 
as  usual,  Brownson's  Review,  or  Messrs.  Sadlier  Ac  Co.,  164 
William  street.  New  York. 


BROAYNSON'S 


QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


JULY,    1  8  GO 


Akt.  I.  77//?  Power  of  the  Poj)e  ihning  the  MvMle  Ages  ; 
oi\  an  IliMorlotl  Intpiiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Temporal 
Power  of  thtf.  llohj  Sre^  and  the  ConMliutioyial  Laws  of 
the.  Mhhlle  Agrs^  rrlatingto  the  DtpOfiltum  (f  Scwereigjis, 
With  an  Lit  rod  action  on  the  Honors  and  Tern2>oral 
l^rlvlhgeH  conferred  on  Pellgkm  and  on  it^  Ministers  hy 
the  Xatuma  of  Antuiulty^  especially  lythejirst  Christian 
Kniyerorn,  By  M.  Gossixix,  Director  in  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Siil]>ice,  Paris.  Translated  by  the  Keverend 
ilATiiKw  Kklt.y,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Lon- 
don, Dolman :  Paltimorc,  JVIurphy  &  Co.  1853.  2 
vols.,  8vo. 

Tn  the  brief  remarks  we  made  on  these  volumes  in  the 
Jii  rlcio  for  January,  1854,  we  aimed  simply  to  express  our 
dissent  from  the  author's  theory,  adopted  from  Fcnelon,  that 
the  i>ower  exercised  over  temporal  princes  by  the  Sovereign 
JVmtilfs  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  inherent  in  the  Papacy 
hy  divine  constitution,  but  was  a  power  conferred  on  the 
Popes  by  the  concession  of  sovereigns,  public  opinion,  and 
what  at  the  time  was  the  public  law,  tlie  jus  publicum^  of 
Christendom.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  work  beyond  the  ad- 
vocacy of  this  theory,  which  we  did  not,  do  not,  and  can- 
not accept,  we  otiered  no  judgment,  indicated  no  opinion. 

Vol.  1.— No.  111.  19 
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Having  had  recently  occasion  to  consult  it  anew,  and  to  ex- 
amine it  with  more  care  than  we  had  previously  done,  we 
have  been  atruck  with  the  wide  and  patient  historical  re- 
search it  indicates,  and  the  vast  amount  of  most  valuable 
historical  information  it  contahis.  We  have  nowhere  else 
found  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Iloly 
See  more  fully  explained  or  more  satisfactorily  defended, 
and  it  would  be  dilHcult  to  find  in  the  same  compass  so 
much  light  thrown  on  the  relations  during  a  great  part  of 
mediaeval  historv  of  the  Church  and  the  Em])ire.  The  au- 
thor  is  a  nuin  of  extensive  and  solid  learning,  and  his  work, 
though  defending  what  we  regard  as  an  untenable  theory, 
has  evidently  been  honestly  and  conscientionsly  written, 
and  is  one  which  should  be  in  every  scholar's  library. 

The  reperusal  of  these  volumes  has  made  us  think  better 
of  the  author  personally,  and  more  favorably  of  the  atihnus 
of  his  work.  His  theory  is  virtually  Gallican,  and  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  the  Four  Articles  imposed  on  the 
French  clergy,  in  1CS2,  by  Louis  XIY.  or  his  minister  Col- 
bert, but  we  are  satislied  that  his  intention  was  not  so  much 
to  defeiul  Gallicanism  as  it  was  to  defend  the  Popes  hi  their 
niediieval  relatiuiis  with  the  temj^oral  power  from  the  charge 
of  usurpation,  so  confidently  and  so  intemperately  brought 
against  them  by  partizans  of  the  Gallican  school,  as  well  as 
by  non-Catholics,  by  showing  that  they  held  legally  the 
power  they  claimed,  though  only  ^////v  hunumo^  not  jure 
c/ivh«K  llis  aim  was  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Papacy  in  its  relations  with  temporal  sovereigns  with- 
out assuming  the  high  ground  of  JJellarmine  and  Suarcz, 
and  to  indicate  a  gmund  on  which  he  inuigined  all  parties 
might  meet  and  shake  hands  as  friends  and  brothers.  His 
aim  was  laudable,  and  in  the  estimation  of  a  ver}^  consider- 
able number  of  Catholics,  and  Catholics  higlily  respectable 
for  position,  learning,  and  ability,  he  has  fully  accomplished 
it,  for  we  hardly  see  a  work  produced  since  its  publicatioa 
in  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  does  not  adopt  his  theory.  Nor  is  his  theory 
without  its  side  of  truth.     The  historical  facts,  wc  believe, 
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lire  in  the  main  correctly  given  by  the  author,  and  certainly 
tlic  Popes  held  the  {mwer  they  chilmed  and  exercised  in  the 
way  and  by  the  tenor  he  alleges.  The  ju8 publicum  cer- 
tainly did  clothe  them  with  the  power  they  exercised.  It 
recognized  the  Holy  Father  as  supreme  judge  in  all  con- 
troversies between  sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  between  a 
sovereign  and  his  subjects.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  Why  then  object  to  Mr.  Gosselin's  theory, 
evidently  sustained  by  the  historical  facts  in  the  case? 
And  why  not  accept  it,  since  it  eifectually  frees  the  Sove- 
reign P(Mitifis  from  the  charge  of  usurping  power,  or  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  temporal  princes  ? 

We  have  never  refused  to  accept  the  theory  because  it 
asserts  that  the  Popes  held  their  power  over  temporal 
]ninces  by  the  jus  puhlleurn^  or  jure  humano^  for  that  we 
l)c*lieve;  but  we  have  objected  to  it  because  it  denies  that 
they,  in  any  respect,  held  or  hold  it  jure  diviiio.  We  ob- 
ject to  it  not  in  what  it  asserts,  but  in  what  it  denies.  We 
hold  that  in  i>oint  of  fact,  the  Popes  held  the  power  in  ques- 
tion hoXhjtire  humano  and  jure  divlno  ^  but  we  never  iind 
them  appealing  in  their  public  acts  to  their  human  title,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  militates  not  a  little  against  Mr.  Gosselin's 
denial  of  their  divine  right,  that  when  the  Pope  deposed  a 
sovereign  and  absolved  his  subjects,  he  invariably  professed 
to  do  \\  jure  flivino^  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  lie  in- 
herits as  the  successor  of  Peter,  or  the  power  delegated  to 
him  by  Almighty  God  as  his  vicar, or  the  sui)reme  pastor  of 
his  Church.  We  have  found  in  our  historical  reading,  no 
exception  to  tliis  fact.  It  is  always  with  the  sword  of  Peter 
and  Paul  he  smites  the  offending  sovereign.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  in  our  judgment,  than  that  the  Popes  did 
claim  and  ])rofess  to  exercise  the  deposing  power  as  a  power 
vested  in  them  by  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Papacy. 
Mr.  (Tos5^elin's  theory,  then,  does  not  meet  the  exigences 
of  the  case,  and  fails  after  all,  its  main  ])urpose,  to  vindi- 
cate I  he  Popes  from  the  charge  of  usurpation,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
as  he  maintains,  that  they  held  the  power  only  by  a  human 
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title,  for  there  can  be  no  greater  usurpation  than  to  claim  a 
divine  where  one  lias  only  a  human  title. 
•  In  some  respects,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  be 
able  to  adopt  Mr.  Gosselin's  theory  throughout.  It  would 
save  us  from  the  obligation,  and  even  the  odium  of  assert- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  against  which  our 
age  wages  such  universal  and  relentless  war ;  and  would 
enable  us  to  quiet  the  fears  and  soothe  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  temporal  power,  which  seeks  always  to  emancipate  it- 
self from  the  law  of  God.  Far  from  us,  however,  the 
thought,  that  any  such  consideration  weighed  with  the 
learned  author,  or  that  it  weighs  with  any  of  those  who 
adopt  his  theory.  But  after  all,  truth  is  truth,  and  remains 
the  same  whether  we  assert  it  or  deny  it.  The  spiritual 
order  is  none  the  less  6uj)reme  because  men  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge its  supremacy.  It  is  supreme  in  the  very  essence 
and  constitution  of  things,  and  God  liimself  cannot  make  it 
otherwise.  This  fact,  we  apprehend,  has  not  been  suflScient- 
ly  meditated  by  Mr.  Gosselin  and  others  who  adopt  his 
theory.  They  api)arently  do  not  see  that  the  power  in 
question  grows  out  of  the  natural  relation  of  the  two  orders, 
and  must  be  inherent  in  the  Pope  as  representative  of  the 
spiritual  order,  unless  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication 
reserved  in  the  divine  commission  given  him.  Mr.  Gosse- 
lin and  his  school  seem  to  make  no  account  of  the  natural 
relation  of  the  two  orders,  and  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  nothing  can  be  claimed  for  the  Pope  not  expressly 
granted  ;  that  all  power  held  and  exercised  by  a  Pope,  not 
so  granted,  is  either  usurped  or  held  simply  jure  humano. 
According  to  them,  all  the  powers  of  the  Pope  must  be 
conferred  by  positive  legislation  expressly  enumerating  and 
granting  them,  and  therefore  he  has  no  spiritual  power  not 
so  conferred ;  we,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that  he  baa 
all  spiritual  power  not  denied  him,  that  is,  he  represents  the 
spiritual  authority  in  its  plenitude,  unless  there  is  some  ex- 
press or  necessarily  implied  limitation  in  the  divine  com- 
mission. The  two  rules  are  very  diflerent,  and  very  differ- 
ent conclusions  will  be  arrived  at  from  the  same  hiBtorical 
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facts,  as  we  adopt  the  one  or  tlie  other.     Which  is  tlie  one 
the  Catholic  oii^ht  to  adopt? 

AVe  suppose  all  Catholics,  and  indeed  all  men  who  have 
ordinary  sense  and  fairness,  will  concede  ns  that,  the  distinc- 
tion  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  is  not  simply 
arbitrary  or  merely  conventional,  but  is  a  real  distinction, 
founded  and  defined  in  the  verv  nature  and  constitution  of 
tliinp:!^.  The  spiritual  is  the  creator  of  the  temporal,  and  is 
therefore  its  sovereign  lord  and  ])roprietor, — its  superior,  not 
in  rank  and  dignity  alone,  but  in  power,  office,  authority. 
Under  no  possible  point  of  view  can  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  have  between  them  the  relation  of  equality,  or  be 
two  co-ordinate  and  mutually  independent  ordere.  In  like 
manner  as  the  creature  is  subject  to  the  creator,  is  the  tem- 
])oral  subject  to  the  spiritual,  and  bound  at  all  times  and  in 
all  things  to  do  its  will.  This  natural  relation  of  the  two 
orders  not  God  himself  can  alter,  for  he  cannot  alter  the 
natural  relation  between  himself  as  creator  and  contingent 
existences  as  his  creatures.  He  can  create  or  not  create  as 
seems  to  him  good  ;  but  he  cannot  create  creatures  and  not 
be  their  creator,  or  not  have  over  them  the  intrinsic  and  in- 
destructible rights  of  creator.  The  spiritual  in  itself  is  God, 
and  the  temporal  is  only  his  creature,  and  hence  we  say  the 
temporal  is  the  creature  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  temporal 
order  is  abs»>lutely  subjected  to  the  spiritual,  as  the  creature 
to  the  creator.  If  this  be  so,  the  6j)iritual  is  sovereign  lord 
and  master  of  the  temj)oral,  what  we  mean  when  we  assert 
the  suj^remacy  of  the  spiritual 

All  Catholics,  again,  will  concede  us  that  our  Lord  has 
instituted  the  Church  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual 
ordiT  on  earth.  The  Church  is  the  kingdom  of  God  set 
uj)  in  this  world,  to  make  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  the 
kingdoms  of  God  and  of  his  C  irist.  The  Pope  has  been 
instituted  bv  our  Lord  himself  the  visible  Head  of  this 
Church,  and  he  possesses  in  its  plenitude  all  the  authority  of 
the  Church  hei*self.  lie  has  the  sacerdocy  in  its  plenitude, 
and  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  take  its  rise  in  him,  even  that 
of  bishops,  which  he  can  enlarge,  contract,  or  take  away. 
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lie  then  in  himself,  as  Chief  of  the  spiritual  society,  is  the 
immediate  re-presenUdive  of  the  spiritual  order  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  men  and  nations,  and  is  the  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  We  know  the  old 
questions  about  the  superiority  of  the  Council  to  the  Po[>e, 
about  the  Pope  being  bound  by  the  canons  and  all  that ; 
but  all  these  questions  are  obsolete  since  the  concordat  con- 
ceded by  Pius  VII.  to  the  First  Consul,  in  1801,  in  which 
the  Iloly  Father  gave  them  a  practical  answer  once  for  all. 
He  tlien  showed  that  he  possesses  all  ecclesiastical  power  in 
its  plenitude,  and  the  old-fashioned  Gallicanism  expired 
with  the  last  prelate  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  "Za  Petite 
tk/lise,^'^  We  assume,  then,  that  the  Pope,  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  chief  of  the  spiritual  society,  is  really  tlie  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  really  represents  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, the  authority  of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth,  so  far  as 
God  has  given  it  any  representative  at  all. 

But,  if  the  Pope  represents  the  authority  of  that  order  at 
all,  he  must  be  held  to  represent  it  in  its  plenitude,  so  far 
as  his  power  is  not  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication 
restricted.  It  is  necessarily  restricted  by  the  authority  of 
Him  who  makes  him  his  representative.  Our  Lord  does 
not  make  the  Pope  God,  does  not  divest  himself  of  his  own 
power,  and  becojne  himself  subject  to  his  own  representa- 
tive ;  but  he  does  constitute  the  Pope,  his  Vicar,  and  there- 
fore gives  likn  authority  to  do  whatever  he  may  himself  do 
unless  he  states  to  the  contrary,  or  imposes  on  his  power  a 
limitation.  Does  our  Lord  impose  such  limitation  ?  when  ? 
where  ?  and  what  ?  He  gave  him  plenary  apostolic  power, 
we  must  concede;  for  in  commissioning  the  Apostles  he 
said :  "  All  power  is  given  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye 
thereforeP  Here  is  no  restriction  expressed,  and  no  reserve 
except  to  himself.  The  fair  inference,  then,  is  that  under 
God,  as  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Pope  represents  the 
spiritual  power  in  its  plenitude,  that  is,  the  plenitude  of 
spiritual  authority,  or  has  all  spiritual  authority  which 
Jesus  Christ  does  not  reserve  to  himself.  As  this  authority 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  spiritual  is  supreme  over  tlie 
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toniporal,  tlie  Po])o  as  representative  of  the  spiritual  order, 
must  btand  in  tlie  same  relation  to  the  emperor  or  represen- 
tative of  tlie  temporal,  that  the  spiritual  order  itself  does  in 
tlie  essence  and  reality  of  things  to  the  temporal  order, 
therefore  as  his  sovereign  lord  and  master.  The  power 
tlien  claimed  and  exercised  over  sovereigns  in  the  Middle 
AtJ^es,  though  very  properly  recognized  by  ihQJ'iis  jmhlicum^ 
is  inherent  in  the  spiritual  order,  and  therefore,  in  the 
Papacy  as  the  divinely  constituted  representative  of  that 
order.  This  conclusion  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact 
that  the  Papacy  is  the  divinely  constituted  representative 
of  the  spiritual  order  on  earth,  and  the  fact  that  the  power 
in  question,  undeniably  the  inherent  right  of  the  spiritual 
order,  is  nowliere  excepted  from  the  powers  conferred  by 
our  Lord  on  I  lis  Vicar. 

We  complain  of  Mr.  Gosselin  and  his  school,  that  they 
nowhere  take  any  notice  of  this  reasoning,  which  seems  to 
us  conclusive.  They  forget  that  the  presumptions  are  in 
favor  of  tlie  Pope,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  claim  for  him, 
since  he  is  conceded  to  represent  the  authority  of  the  si)ir- 
itual,  all  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  order  not  denied  him. 
He  is  in  possession,  and  the  07iu8  ]ri*6bandi  is  on  the 
side  that  asserts  this  or  that  limitation  of  his  authority. 
That  the  power  in  question  belongs  to  the  spiritual  order,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  to  any  enlightened  Catholic.  We 
have  already  shown  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order,  and  no  man  who  believes  in  the  spiritual  order  at  all, 
no  man  who  is  not  a  political  atheist,  can  deny  it.  The 
law  of  (rod  is  universal  and  binds  all  classes,  ranks,  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  prince  is  as  much  bound  to  obey 
(rod  as  the  subject,  and  as  much  bound  to  obey  him  in  his 
j)ublic  as  in  his  private  acts ;  the  people  are  as  much  bound 
to  conform  to  the  law  of  God  in  their  collective  as  in  their 
individual  cai)acity.  No  man  has  the  right  to  transgress  a 
single  precoj)t  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  however  much  we 
may  talk  in  these  days  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
there  are  few  Americans  even,  so  far  gone  in  their  de- 
mocracy, as  to  contend  that  the  will  of  the  people,  simply 
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because  it  is  their  will,  is  the  highest  or  supreme  law  either  for 
individuals  or  the  state.  If  we  hold  that  our  rulers  are  respon- 
sible to  them  in  the  political  order,  we  hold,  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  us  hold,  that  the  people  are  themselves  responsible 
to  God  for  all  their  acts.  Very  few  of  us  have  fallen  so  low 
as  to  maintain  openly,  avowedly,  that  the  people  are  ulti- 
mate, and  that  there  is  no  law  above  them,  which  they  are 
bound  to  observe,  or  that  their  will  is  to  be  obeyed  when  it 
commands  us  to  do  what  is  repugnant  to  natural  or  eternal 
justice.  All  the  ancient  lawgivers,  indeed  all  nations,  civi- 
lized or  barbarous,  recognize  religion  as  the  btisis  of  society, 
and  accept  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul,  non  est  poteatas  nisi  a 
Deo^  hold  that  God  is  the  only  source  of  power,  and  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  Divine  Law,  therefore,  necessarily  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order.  Tliemistocles 
told  the  Athenians  that  he  had  a  secret  by  which  he  could 
secure  to  them  the  supremacy  of  all  Greece.  They  appointed 
Aristides  to  hear  his  secret  and  report  on  it.  He  heard  it, 
and  reported  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
the  state,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
just, lie  therefore,  advised  the  Athenians  to  reject  it. 
They  did  so,  and  all  the  world  has  honored  both  him  and 
them  for  their  love  of  justice.  The  natural  reason,  we  may 
say,  the  natural  instincts  of  all  men  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  order,  and  the  very  men  who  clamor  against 
the  exercise  of  the  power  we  claim  for  the  Pope,  do  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  unjust^  contrary  to  7ngM^  thereby 
evincing  their  persuasion  that  the  spiritual  order, — for  jus- 
tice, right,  pertain  to  that  order, — is  supreme.  All  the 
world,  all  at  least  that  retains  any  consciousness  of  the 
validity  of  our  nature,  repeats  from  age  to  age.  Fiat  justitia^ 
nmt  coilum^  and  every  true  man  says  with  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  John,  even  to  the  magistrates,  si  justuin  est  in 
conspectu  Dei^  vos  jyotiiis  audire  quar/i  Deuin^  judi<^aie^  or 

that,  WE  MUST  OBEY  GoD  KATHER  THAN  MEN. 

Now  we  do  not  pretend  that  God  must  necessarily  give 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  order  a  human  representative ; 
we  do  not  pretend  that  he  could  not  limit  the  power  of  the 
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rej)rcseiitative  to  auy  degreo  lie  judged  proper;  nor  do  we 
doubt  his  power  to  unite  the  si)iritual  and  temporal  repre- 
sentatives in  one  and  (lie  same  person,  as  under  tlie  patriarchal 
order,  where  the  patriarch  was  at  once  priest  and  king,  or 
supreme  spiritual  and  supreme  temj)oral  ruler  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  we  do  maintain  that,  it*  he  chooses  to 
distinguish  the  two  powers  and  give  each  a  6e[)arate  repre- 
sentative, he  must  give  the  supremacy  to  the  representative 
of  the  6i)iritual  because  otlierwise,  the  representative  would 
not  represent  the  spiritual  at  all,  since  the  spiritual  by  its 
own  nature  is  suj)reme,  and  the  temporal  by  its  own  nature 
is  everywhere  and  always  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the 
spiritual. 

Much  of  the  confusion  on  the  subject,  as  we  have 
heretofore  shown,  grows  out  of  the  shallow  philosophy  of 
the  Gallicanizing  Catholics,  which  confounds  the  repre- 
sentative with  the  order  represented.  The  Church  is  not, 
under  the  point  of  view  it  must  be  considered  in  this  argu- 
ment, the  spiritual  order  itself,  but  its  representative;  the 
State  re[)resents  but  is  not  itself  the  temporal  order.  The 
Pope  is  not  Jesus  Christ,  but  his  Vicar,  or  as  we  say  his 
representative.  lie  represents  up  to  a  certain  point  at 
Iciibt,  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  which  wherever  it  is,  and 
by  whomsoever  represented,  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
suj)reme.  Moreover,  our  Gallican  friends  also  either  fail 
to  <listinguish  the  two  orders,  or  at  least  to  recognize  for 
each  a  distinct  and  separate  representative.  In  their  view 
the  Pope  represents  a  certain  portion  of  the  spiritual 
authority,  and  the  emperor  or  prince  a  certain  other  por- 
tion. Their  doctrine,  if  we  understand  it,  is  that  the  Church 
and  state  are  two  mutually  equal  and  independent  powers. 
But  to  be  mutually  equal  or  independent  in  face  of  each 
other,  both  must  be  equally  representatives  of  the  spiritual, 
for  the  temporal  never  is  and  never  can  be  in  any  respect 
whatever  independent  in  face  of  the  spiritual.  Gallieans, 
in  fact,  if  they  did  but  know  it,  make  the  prince  a  spiritual 
person  as  well  as  the  Pope,  and  indeed  they  actually  call 
him  K^nacopus  Kttet'nus^  and  regard  him  aa  clothed  with  a 
certain  spiritual  character  and  a  certain  spiritual  authoritv 
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Tliough  they  hold  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  they  yet  hold 
that  the  temporal  sovereign  can  establish  an  impedimenhcm 
dirimens.  All  this,  and  much  more  like  it,  proves  either 
that  they  do  not  recognize  the  natural  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual,  or  that  they  do  not  hold  that  God  has  under  the 
Christian  law  given  to  each  order  its  separate  representa- 
tive, any  more  tlian  he  did  under  the  patriarchs. 

But  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  we  assert  for  the  Pope 
supreme  authority,  it  is  spiritual  authority,  not  temporal, 
authority  over  not  in  the  temporal  order.  We  believe  the 
two  orders  are  distinct,  and  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  give 
each  a  separate  representative ;  we,  therefore,  agree  that  the 
state  is  independent  in  its  own  order,  and  that  the  Church 
exercises  over  it  only  a  spiritual  authority.  But  for  the 
state  to  be  independent  in  its  own  order  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  independent  out  of  it.  The  state  is  inde- 
pendent in  face  of  all  powers  in  its  own  order,  and  has  su- 
preme authority  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  to  tliat  order ; 
but  it  is  not  independent,  and  has  not  supreme  authority, 
nor  any  authority  at  all,  in  face  of  another  and  a  superior 
order  as  is  the  spiritual.  I  am  a  man,  the  equal  as  a  man 
of  every  other  man,  and  no  man  has,  or  can  have,  any  right 
in  his  own  name  to  command  me.  \TJnder  the  law  of  nature 
all  men  are  equal,  and  no  man  has  or  can  have  dominion  in 
another.  Hence  the  Church  condemns  the  slave  trade,  and 
interdicts  every  one  who  reduces  or  aids  in  reducing  a  free 
man  to  slavery.  One  man  may,  indeed,  have  a  right  to  the 
services  of  another,  but  he  can  have  it  only  by  virtue  of 
benefits  conferred,  or  as  the  redress  of  wrongs  received. 
The  southern  States  have  in  relation  to  the  northern  or  any 
other  states,  the  political  right  to  authorize  slavery;  but 
when  the  question  comes  up  as  a  question  between  them 
and  the  spiritual  power,  or  between  the  slaveholder  and  his 
slaves,  that  is,  as  an  ethical  question,  the  case  may  be  differ- 
ent. Tlie  state  has  no  right  to  authorize  any  injustice,  and 
the  master  has  no  right  to  exact  the  services  of  any  one  who 
is  not  his  debtor,  either  for  advances  made  to  him  for  his 
benefit,  or  for  injuries  received  from  him.    I  may  compel 
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the  i>avineiit  ol*  a  debt  lionestly  my  due,  but  I  cannot  exact 
tlie  services  of  another  simply  because  lie  is  of  diiferent 
com)»lexi<»n  from  myself,  because  I  want  them,  or  find  them 
ai^rci-able,  convenient,  useful,  or  profitable  to  nic.'J  The 
tempnral  is  free  and  independent  in  face  of  the  temporal. 
In  matter  of  justice  or  natural  rights,  man  measures  man 
the  world  over,  and  one  sovereign  state  is  the  equal  of  an- 
other. \As  a  temporal  Power,  the  Pope  has  no  authority  out 
of  his  own  States,  and  stands  only  on  an  equality  with  other 
sovertMgns.  lie  has  no  authority,  even  as  the  Vicar  of  our 
Lord,  over  temporal  sovereigns  in  temporalities  for  tempo- 
ral ends,  or  in  the  respect  that  they  are  pure  temporalities, 
lie  has  only  authority  in  what  pertains  to  the  spiritual  order, 
and  judges  sovereigns  not  in  relation  to  the  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, policy,  or  expediency  of  their  acts,  but  only  in  rela- 
tion to  their  obligations  to  God,  and  the  bearing  of  their 
acts  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  spiritual  order.  Tiiis 
rule  subjects  the  prince  in  sj)irituals,  but  leaves  him  his  au- 
tonomy, his  freedom,  his  independence  in  tem))orals.  ' 

l>ut  it  is  precisely  here  where  the  controversy  begins. 
The  two  orders,  though  distinct,  are  not,  and  cannot  be 
separated.  Philip  the  Fair,  the  founder  of  the  Galilean 
school  and  of  modern  political  Atlieism,  did  not  avowedly 
claim  for  the  prince  authority  in  spirituals,  or  deny  that  the 
Pope,  under  God,  is  supreme  as  to  the  spirituality,  llo 
pretended  that  in  his  war  on  Uonifaco  VUl.,  he  was  only 
vindicating  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  prince  in 
temporalities.  On  the  other  hand,  Boniface,  in  censuring 
and  resisting  him,  expressly  asserted  that  he  only  defended 
tlie  legitimate  authority  of  the  Sovereign  Pontifl'  in  spirit- 
uals. Philip  the  Fair  knew  that  the  two  ordei"s  are  distinct, 
and  that  each  has  its  separate  representative ;  but  he  forgot, 
or  did  not  choose  to  remember,  that  the  two  orders^  though 
distinct,  are  not  separate,  and  that  their  separation  would  be 
the  annihilation  of  the  temporal.  Man  is  distinct  from 
God,  as  the  creature  is  distinct  from  the  creator ;  but  he  is 
not  6ei)arate  from  God,  for  it  is  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,  vivhmiSj  et  movemuvy  et  sumus,    Man 
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exists  only  as  joined  to  God  by  the  creative  act,  a  persistent, 
and  not  merely  a  transient  or  transitory  act,  and  hence  his 
separation  from  God  would  be  his  destruction,  his  annihila- 
tion. Separate  him  from  God,  and  he  ceases  to  exist,  sinks 
back  into  the  original  nothingness  from  which  the  creative 
energy  of  God  produced  him.  So  the  temporal  order  sepa- 
rated from  the  spiritual,  ceases  to  exist.  Physically  sepa- 
rated, it  loses  its  very  physical  existence ;  morally  separated, 
it  loses  its  moral  existence.  This  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  not  even  God  himself  can  alter  it,  for  the  temporal  is 
his  creature,  and  he  can  sustain  his  creature  only  as  united 
to  liim.  It  is  overlooking  this  fact  that  has  led  some  Cath- 
olics even,  to  deny  the  divine  right  of  the  authority  claimed 
and  exercised  by  Gregorgy  VII.,  Innocent  III.,  Boniface 
Vm.,  and  other  great  Popes  over  temporal  sovereigns,  and 
to  maintain  either  that  they  usurped  it,  or  that  they  held  it 
only  jure  humano^  by  virtue  of  the  concession  of  the  prince, 
and  \\\Q  jus  publicum  of  the  time. 

Every  temporal  act  on  some  side  touches,  and  must 
toucli  the  spiritual,  for  there  is  no  act  that  is  morally  indif- 
ferent, at  least  on  the  side  of  the  actor.  The  spiritual 
authority  must  have  the  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
spirituality  wherever  it  is,  and  hence  it  extends,  in  some 
sort,  to  all  the  acts  of  every  rational  creature,  as  was  dog- 
matically defined  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  Bull  Unam 
sanctam.  The  Pope,  then,  as  supreme  representative  of  the 
spiritual  authority,  has,  and  must  have,  supreme  authority 
in  relation  to  all  temporals  on  their  spiritual  side,  that  is,  in 
the  respect  that  they  are  subordinated  to  the  spiritual  order, 
devoted  to  a  spiritual  purpose,  or  to  be  referred  to  a  spirit- 
ual end.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  within  my  right  as  a  fa- 
ther than  the  education  of  my  children,  the  selection  of 
masters  to  teach  them,  and  the  determination  of  the  school 
and  the  branches  in  which  I  wish  them  inbtructed.  Yet 
this  very  right  I  hold,  not  from,  but  in  subordination  to  the 
Church.  I  have  no  right  to  bring  up  my  children  without 
any  religious  education,  to  educate  them  in  a  false  religion, 
or  to  send  them  to  schools,  which,  for  spiritual  reasons,  the 
spiritual  authority  interdicts. 
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Notliini^  is  clearer  than  that  treason  is  a  temporal  matter, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  authority.  Our 
older  writerii,  indeed,  recognize  treason  against  God  as  well 
as  treason  against  the  state,  but  in  our  younger  writei's,  trea- 
son against  God  is  dropi)ed,  or  made  no  account  of.  Yet 
treason  against  tlie  state  is  still  recognized,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent regarded  as  a  crime,  and  all  who  recognize  it  as  a  crime 
])hioe  ir  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  temporal  sovereign. 
But  suj)]K)se  a  sovereign,  as  in  England,  under  Elizabeth,  if 
not  under  Victoria,  should  define  treason  to  be  the  denial 
of  the  supremacy  in  his  own  dominions  of  the  temporal 
]>rince  in  spirituals  as  well  as  temporals,  and  the  open  pro- 
fe^sion  and  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion,  would  he  re- 
main witliin  the  limits  of  the  temporal  order,  and  hi  no 
sense  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  spiritual.  NearW  three 
hundred  Catholic  priests,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laity  that 
swlVered,  in  the  siui^le  rei^cn  of  Elizabeth  of  Enojland  were 
put  to  death  by  the  common  hangman,  hung,  drawn,  and 
quai-tered,  ostensibly  for  treason  against  the  Queen's  majesty, 
but  really  for  exercising  their  functions  as  Catholic  priests, 
and  therefore  were  really  martyrs  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Are  we  to  accept  the  definition  of  treason  which  makes  the 
profession  of  the  Catholic  religion  treason.  Catholics,  by  the 
verv  tact  that  thev  are  Catholics,  traitors,  and  authorizes  the 
state  to  be  a  i)ei'secutor  ?  Is  there  here  no  place  for  the  su 
preniacy  of  the  spiritual  to  assert  itself,  to  fulminate  the  per- 
secuting sovereign,  and  release  Catholics  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him  ;  nay,  even  to  forbid  their  compliance  or 
oi)edienee  ?  The  prince  is  bound  to  protect  and  defend  the 
true  religion,  but  he  has  no  right  to  proliibit  it,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  its  free  exercise,  even  in  case  he  rejects  it  for 
himself,  and  prefers  to  support  a  false  religion. 

Property,  again,  by  its  own  nature,  pertains  to  the  tem- 
poral order,  and  comes  within  the  province  of  the  temj)oral 
power.  I>ut  the  state  does  not  create  the  right  to  property, 
and  its  chief  right  as  its  chief  duty  in  regard  to  it,  is  to  pro- 
tect the  proprietor  in  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  his 
property.     The  right  to  hold  property  is  prior  to  civil  bo- 
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ciety,  and  is  one  of  those  rights  called  the  natural  rights  of 
man,  whicli  civil  society  is  instituted  to  protect.  My  right 
to  my  property  is  spiritual.  My  protection  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it  is  the  duty  of  the  temporal  power.  K'ow,  when 
the  state,  under  tlie  pretence  of  its  independence  in  tempo- 
rals, attempts  to  dci)rive  me  of  this  right,  and  treats  me  as 
if  I  held  my  property  only  as  its  grant  revocable  at  its 
will,  it  strikes  a  blow  at  the  sacredness  of  all  rights,  and 
goes  beyond  the  mere  temi)orality,  and  aims  a  death  blow 
at  the  spiritual.  Has  the  spiritual  no  authority  here  to  in- 
terfere, more  especially  when  the  Church  is  the  proprietor 
despoiled  ?  My  right  of  property  involves  my  right  to  use, 
to  give,  grant,  devise,  bequeath  property  to  whom,  and  for 
such  purposes,  not  defined  to  be  immoral,  irreligious,  or  su- 
perstitious by  the  su^^remc  spiritual  authority,  as  I  choose, 
and  the  state,  so  far  from  having  the  right  to  restrain  me 
by  mortmain  laws,  or  any  other  laws  and  enactments,  is 
bound  to  provide  for  carrying  out  my  intentions.  If  I  dis- 
pose of  my  property  for  eleemosynary  or  religious  purposes, 
the  state  must  see  that  it  is  held  sacred  to  the  purposes  I 
designate,  and  can  divert  it  to  no  other  purpose  whatever. 
If  I  give  it  to  the  Church  for  God  and  the  poor,  it  is,  so  far 
as  the  temporal  power  is  concerned.  Church  property,  and 
subject  to  her  management  and  disposal  alone.  It  is  conse- 
crated to  a  spiritual  use,  and  cannot  be  diverted  to  secular 
uses  without  sacrilege,  any  more  than  could  the  corhati 
among  the  Hebrews,  or  the  devotuni  among  the  Romans. 
Property  so  given,  is  withdrawn  from  the  management  and 
control  of  the  state,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  to 
protect  the  s])iritual  proprietor  in  the  free  and  full  use  and 
enjoyment  of  it  according  to  the  intention  of  the  donor. 

We  are  here  only  stating  in  substance  the  recognized 
principles  of  the  Common  Law  in  force  in  the  United  States, 
as  argued  bj'  Mr.  Webster  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege case.  Gallican  and  Anglican  prejudices  have  pre- 
vented the  statute  law  from  distinctly  recognizing  the 
Church  as  proprietor,  and  some  notions  derived  from  the 
feudal  law  as  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain  have  dictated 
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ill  sevenil  instances  certain  restrictions  on  gifts  ifiter  vivos 
and  the  testamentary  right  of  individnals,  but  generally 
the  hiw  with  us  recognizes  tlie  sacredness  of  property  given, 
devised,  or  bequeathed  for  Catholic  purposes,  and  extends 
to  it  tlie  protection  it  extends  to  all  property  given  for 
eleemosynary  j)urposes.     It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  in  this 
country   the  law  sim])ly   lets  ns  alone.     It  does  more,  it 
protects   us.      It   punishes   the   violation   of  the   right  of 
])r()perty  in  case  of  the  Catholic  Church  tlio  same  that  it 
does  in  case  of  anv  one  of  tlie  sects,  and  allows  no  one  to 
nioh»st  or  disturb  us  in  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  our 
religion  whether  in  public  or  in  private.     Godless,  as  our 
state  is  called,  it  recognizes  that  it  is  its  duty  to  protect 
religion,  and  to  secure  to  all  the  freedom  necessary  to  its 
unrestricted  i)r<»fession  and  practice.     Even  the  recent  laws 
in  IS'ew  York,  Connecticut,  and  some  other  States  respect- 
ing  tlie   lioldiug   of  property   devoted   to   Catholic   uses, 
although  inspired  by  sympathies  that  we  do  not  approve, 
and  j)ervadcd  by  a  laical  8i)irit  that  is  justly  reprehensible, 
still  recognize  the  property  as  held  for  Catholic  uses,  and 
])rofess  to  protect  it  for  those  uses.     They  are  very  far  from 
contiscating  our  Church  property,  or  professing  to  divert 
it  from  its  legitimate  ends.     It  is  possible  that  our  laws 
aftord  a  better  protection   to  church  property  than  even 
some  of  our  j^relates  have  supposed ;  better,  indeed,  than 
is  atfnrded  even  in  those  Catholic  countries  where  by  virtue 
of  concordats,  the  state  recognizes  the  Church  as  a  pro- 
jn-ietor,  l)c'cause  these  laws  all  proceed  on  the  assumption 
of   the   inviolability   of   property,   and   tiie   obligation   of 
civil  societ}'  to  respect  it,  and  to  protect  the  proprietor  in 
its  use.     l>ut  this  l)y  the  wav. 

1^-operty  given  to  the  Church,  whether  given  by  indi- 
viduals or  the  state  is  given  to  God,  and  is  therefore  ren- 
dered si)iritual  in  its  character,  and  necessarily  placed  by 
right  undt^r  the  control  of  the  spiritual  society.  It  can 
no  longer  be  managed,  disposed  of,  or  used  by  secular 
snciety,  without  the  consent  of  the  spiritual  authority.  It 
is  not  a  lief  of  the  temporal  suzerain,  and  the  Church  in 
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holding  it  does  not  become  his  vassal  or  liegeman.  The 
Franconian  and  Swabian  emperors  of  Germany,  and  after 
them,  Pliilip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  denied  this.  The 
German  emperoi-s  regarded  tlie  sees  of  bishops  as  fiefs  of 
the  empire,  and  therefore  claimed  as  suzerain  the  right 
of  investiture  ;  Pliilip  the  Fair,  under  the  direction  of  the 
legists  of  the  time,  claimed  the  supreme  right  over  the 
entire  property  of  the  Church  in  his  realm,  as  pertaining 
in  like  manner  as  lay  property  to  the  temporality  of  his 
kingdom.  Hence,  with  the  former,  the  quarrel  with  the 
Pope  about  investitures,  and  of  Boniface  VIII.  with  the 
latter,  as  to  the  right  of  the  Churcli,  if  we  may  speak,  to 
manage  her  own  temporalities.  Qx^  is  this  union  of  spirit- 
uality and  temporality  that  creates  the  difiiculty,  and 
renders  the  mutual  equality  and  independence  of  the  two 
powere  im])racticable.  Tlie  one  or  the  other  must  be 
supreme,  or  there  will  be  a  perpetual  conflict  of  rights. 
If  the  two  powers  arc  assumed  to  be  mutually  equal  and 
independent,  the  ])rince  by  virtue  of  the  human  element 
of  the  Church,  and  the  temporal  side  of  even  spiritual 
things,  can  stretch  his  authority  so  as  to  leave  notliing  to 
the  spiritual  authority  but  simple  dogma,  and  perhaps  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  has  actually  been 
done  in  most  countries  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic. 
If  neither  is  supreme,  the  state  has  as  much  right  to  define 
its  own  powers,  and  to  say  where  the  temporal  ends  and 
the  spiritual  begins,  as  the  Church  has  to  define  her  powers 
and  to  say  where  the  spiritual  ends  and  the  temporal 
begins.  Hence  nothing  but  a  conflict  of  powers.  The 
only  remedy  is  in  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  case, 
and  recognizing  the  natural  supremacy  of  the  spiritaaL 
The  civil  auth(»rity  is  independent  in  its  own  order,  but 
its  own  order  is  dependent  and  subordinated  in  all  things 
to  a  6uj)erior  order,  namely,  the  spiritual,  represented  on 
earth  by  the  lioman  PontiflFor  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  in  this  we  assert  for  the 
Papacy  not  a  temporal  but  simply  a  spiritual  supremacy. 
That  nothing  ditterent  was  claimed  for  the  Popes  or  that 
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tlioy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  in  some  cases  exercise 
a  direct  teni)>oral  supremacy,  we  will  not  assert.  It  was 
in  feudal  times  a  very  general  opinion  or  doctrine  of  theo- 
logians and  canonists  that  the  Pope  by  virtue  of  his  oiSce 
as  Head  of  the  Church  was  tlie  suzerain  or  lord  paramount 
of  Jill  the  states  and  empires  of  the  yorld.  This  opinion 
or  doctrine  is  not  the  one  we  defend  y  and  with  regard  to 
all  cases  in  wliich  the  Pope  exercised  a  suzerainty  or 
temporal  supremacy  over  temporal  prhices,  either  to  invest 
or  to  dei)rive  them  for  purely  temporal  reasons,  if  such 
cai?es  there  were,  we  think  Mr.  Gosselin's  theory  offers  a 
very  satij>factory  explanation.  Certain  it  is,  that  several 
European  st.ate^s  were  at  one  time  the  fiefs  of  the  Holy 
8oe,  and  their  sovereigns  vassals  of  the  Pope;  but  we  have 
always  supjmsed  this  was  by  virtue  of  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  tliose  states  and  the  Pope,  by  which  they 
]>laced  themselves  under  the  ))rotection  of  the  Holy  See, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  inherent  rights  and  powers  of  the 
Pai>acy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fact  that  the  Pope  is 
f;j)iritual  sovereign,  to  hinder  him  from  being  the  suzerain 
(►f  as  nianv  states  as  choose  to  vest  the  h\<Ai  dominion  in 
him. 

The  rehiti(»n  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Pope  was 
of  a  dilfcivnt  nature,  and  grew  neither  out  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  suprenuicy,  nor  out  of  his  alleged  temporal  su- 
jjHMnacv,  exce}>t  in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Doubtless, 
there  was  between  the  Papacy  and  the  German  empire, 
the  same  relation  which  always  and  everywhere  exists 
betwecMi  the  s}>iritual  power  and  the  temporal,  but  there 
was  also  another  and  a  peculiar  relation,  a  relation  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Pope  as  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome. 
The  Po])e  raised  Charlemagne,  Patrician  of  Kome,  to  the 
nijK'rial  dignity,  and  associated  him  with  himself  as  co- 
adjutor in  the  temporal  government  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  The  emperor  as  such,  was,  strictly  speaking,  an 
officer  of  the  papal  government,  and  therefore  the  Pope  as 
sovereign,  had  naturally  the  right  to  elect  and  crown  him. 
This  i)o>ition  as  coadjutor  of  the  Pope  in  the  government 
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of  the  Pope's  temporal  subjects,  the  Frankish  emperors 
seem  to  liave  for  the  most  part  respected;  but  the  Fran- 
coniaii  and  Swabian  emperora  were  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  labored  to  change  it  for  that  of  sovereigns  of  Home,  as 
was  Augustus  or  Constantine,  though  with  indiflferent  suc- 
cess. If  tlie  Pope  was  forced  to  concede  electors,  he 
retained  the  right  of  bestowing  or  withholding  the  imperial 
crown,  and  never  conceded  that  lie  was  bound  to  crown  the 
candidate  presented.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  an 
emperor  crowned  by  the  Pope  had  no  political  authority 
in  Rome,  and  equally  idle  to  pretend  that  he  was,  except 
by  usurpation,  the  sovereign  of  Home,  or  the  successor  of 
Augustus.  In  Home  he  was  not  the  sovereign,  but  the 
coadjutor  of  the  sovereign,  and  sworn  protector  and  de- 
fender of  the  Holy  See  against  the  violence  of  its  enemies, 
especially  heretics  and  infidels. 

Neither  do  we  derive  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope  in  the  States  of  the  Church  from  his  oflice  as  represen- 
tative of  the  spiritual  order.  We  have  never  pretended  and 
are  far  from  pretending,  that  temporal  sovereignty,  strictly 
BO  called,  is  in  any  case  inherent  in  the  Yicar  of  Chriflt> 
that  is  to  say,  a  temporal  authority  in  temporals,  or  power 
to  govern  temporals  in  the  respect  that  they  are  purely  tem- 
poral, and  for  temporal  ends.  The  Pope  may  have  such 
power,  as  may  bishops  and  simple  priests,  but  it  falls  under 
the  category  of  temporal  power  in  general,  and  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  apostolic  or  sacerdotal  power.  Hence, 
under  a  certain  aspect  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  Louis  Na- 
poleon and  others  are  right  in  asserting  that,  in  the  present 
complication  of  Italian  afiiiirs,  the  political  question  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  religious  question.  The  Pope  has,  as 
we  have  endeavored  to  show,  a  univei*6al  spiritual  authority 
over  teinj)orals  in  the  respect  that  they  have  spiritual  rclar- 
tions,  but  his  authority  as  temporal  sovereign  of  the  Koman 
States,  is  quite  distinguishable  from  this  spiritual  authority, 
and  is  in  its  own  nature  as  temporal  as  that  of  Francis 
Joseph  as  emperor  of  Austria,  or  as  that  of  Victor  Emma- 
nuel as  king  of  Sardinia. 
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Yet  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  which  we  have  all 
along  had  in  mind.  Tliongh  the  sovereignty  in  its  own 
nature  is  temporal,  yet  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  govern  is 
not  purely  temporal.  These  States  are  not  precisely  the 
domain  of  the  Pope,  for  he  is,  after  all,  their  administrator 
rather  than  their  sovereign.  lie  is  not  elected  sovereign  of 
those  States,  but  is  elected  bishop  of  Rome,  and  therefore 
Pope,  or  supreme  visible  head  of  the  Church,  and  it  is  because 
he  is  Po])e  that  he  exercises  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
them.  They  are  States  of  the  Church ;  the  sovereignty  is 
vested  in  the  Holy  See,  and  therefore  is  a  right  of  the 
s]>i ritual  society,  and  invested  with  the  spiritual  character 
which  attaches  to  all  the  rights  or  goods  of  the  Church. 
Here  is  the  reason  why,  though  we  can  distinguish,  we 
cannot  practically  separate  the  political  from  the  religious 
([uestion  in  the  recent  act  of  wresting  ^jnilia,  or  Romagna, 
from  the  Holy  See,  and  annexing  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia. Tliere  is  in  the  act  not  simply  a  political  crime 
punishable  by  the  civil  authority,  but  a  sin  against  the 
Churcli,  the  sin  desigiuited  in  all  times  imder  the  name  of 
sacrilege,  not  only  because  it  despoils  the  Holy  See  of  its 
go(»ds,  but  because  it  appropriates  to  profane  uses  what  was 

devoted  to  sacred  uses.  The  Church,  by  her  divine  consti- 
tution, it  may  be  conceded,  was  not  invested  with  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  these  States,  nor  any  right  to  appropriate 
the  government  of  them  to  herself.  But  when  they  came 
legitimately  into  her  possession,  and  she  became,  whether 
by  the  act  of  the  people,  or  the  concession  of  princes,  or  as 
tii-st  occu))ant  of  the  vacant  throne,  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign, tlie  right  of  sovereignty  over  them  ceased  to  be  a 
laical  right,  and  became  a  right  of  the  spiritual  society,  and 
of  the  Pope  as  supreme  chief  of  that  society.  It  then  could 
not  be  attacked  without  attacking  not  merely  a  temporal, 
but  also  a  spiritual  riglit,  and  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
lege. The  Pope  in  his  capacity  as  temporal  ruler  has  and 
can  have  no  authoritv  even  to  alienate  them,  and  can  alien- 
ate  them  (nily  as  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  and  then 
only  for  si)ii-itual  reasons,  for  the  interests  of  religion,  of 
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which  ho  is  supreme  judge.  Under  every  point  of  view 
then,  the  political  question  is  complicated  with  the  spiritual. 
Treating  the  question  solely  from  the  political  point  of 
view,  were  we  at  liberty  to  do  so,  we  could  see  much  in  the 
policy  of  Count  Cavour,  to  which  we  should  not  object. 
As  a  European  statesman  we  should  regard  the  political 
union  of  all  Itiily  under  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, monarchical  or  republican,  as  a  desideratum.  But 
that  union  is  impracticable  so  long  as  the  north  and  south 
are  separated  by  the  papal  government.  It  is  possible  only 
by  ail  Italy  coming  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  supreme 
temporal  autliority  of  the  Holy  Father,  or  by  dispossess- 
ing the  Iloly  See  on  the  other,  and  establishing  a  laical 
government  for  the  whole  peninsula.  We  may  talk  as  we 
please,  except  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions,  the 
union  is  impracticable,  and  Italy  must  remain  divided, 
and  therefore  too  weak  to  suffice  for  itself  against  either 
Austria  or  France,  and  the  intrigues,  either  of  Kussia  or  ot 
Great  Britain.  The  thing  is  so,  and  we  cannot  help  it.  The 
several  States  of  the  peninsula,  the  Papal  as  well  as  the 
othei*8,  are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  alliances  they  are  able 
to  form  out  of  Italy.  The  Pope  when  his  temporal  power 
was  greatest,  could  maintain  the  exercise  of  even  his  spirit- 
ual independence  only  by  playing  oft'  one  state  or  empire 
against  another,  the  Franks  against  the  Longobards,  the 
Italian  Ilepublics,  and  subsequently  Sicily  and  Naples 
against  the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  against  the  Re- 
publics, Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Italian  nobles,  France 
against  Germany,  and  Germany  against  France.  To  pro- 
tect himself  against  the  Ilohenstaufen,  he  invested  Charles 
of  Anjou,  a  French  prince,  with  the  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
and  soon  had  to  call  on  Eodolph  of  Ilapsburg  to  protect 
him  against  Charles,  his  own  creature  and  vassal.  In  more 
recent  times  he  has  preserved  his  States  only  by  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  great  Powers,  while  he  has  seldom  been 
able  to  conduct  the  aftairs  of  his  government  as  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  and  owing  to  lier  divisions,  Italy  has  sunk 
to  a  "  geographical  expression."     The  first  alternative,  the 
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nni(Mi  of  all  Italy  as  a  federal  stfitc  uudcr  the  effective  pre- 
sidency of  the  Pope,  or  its  union  as  a  monarchy  with  the 
Pope  for  sovereign,  would  in  our  judgment  be  the  best  for 
Italy  herself  and  for  European  society.  But  that  is  im- 
]M*acticable ;  the  Popes,  tliemselves,  liave  never  desired  it, 
and  the  Powers  will  never  consent  to  it.  What  remains? 
If  the  ])resent  state  of  things  is  not  to  continue,  nothing 
remains  but  the  second  alternative,  the  dispossession  of  the 
Holy  See  and  the  establishment  of  a  laical  government, 
monarcjhical  or  republican,  for  the  whole  peninsula.  This 
is  alike  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour  and  of  Mazzini,  only 
the  former  wonhl  have  a  monarcliical,  the  latter  a  republi- 
can government.  Each,  however,  aims  at  getting  rid  of 
the  pa]){il  government,  and  at  establishing  Italian  unity. 
As  a  mere  statesman,  governed  by  political  reasons  alone, 
we  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  adopt  what  is  appa- 
rently the  pr>lii*y  of  Count  Cavour,  and  favor  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Italy  to  Piedmont,  under  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  if  the  thing  were  possible,  without  a  vio- 
lati(Hi  of  vested  rights. 

l)nt  it  has  been  our  purpose  in  the  whole  of  this  article  to 
show  that  politics  cannot  be  wholly  separated  from  religion, 
and  that  the  interests  of  the  temporal  order  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  those  of  the  spiritual  order.  The 
Sardinian  Government  has  no  more  right  to  annex  the  Pa- 
l)al  States,  ov  any  portion  of  them,  to  Piedmont,  without  the 
Papal  consent,  than  I  have  to  aj>propriate  my  neighbor's 
pui-se  without  his  permission,  and  the  Pope  cannot  give  his 
consent,  unless,  in  his  judgment,  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  souls  demand  it,  which  apparently  he  judges 
not  to  be  the  case.  Violence  may  be  used,  but  violence 
is  always  criminal,  and  against  the  Pope  is  sacrilegious. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  Catholics  who,  for  tlicniselves, 
think  the  interests  of  religion  would  bo  promoted  by  the 
Pope's  ceasing  to  be  a  temporal  sovereign,  and  by  his  per- 
mittini;  all  Italv  to  become  united  under  Victor  Emmanuel, 
who  would,  in  that  case,  change  his  title  from  King  of  Sar- 
dinia to  King  of  Italy ;  but  the  Pope  is  the  divinely  ap- 
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pointed  judge  in  the  ease,  and  his  judgment  in  all  spiritual 
matters  must  bo  ours.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
Popes  to  keep  every  great  Power  as  far  from  Rome  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  preserve  their  spiritual  independence  and 
freedom  of  action  in  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  affaii-s.  We  know  from  his- 
tory the  position  of  the  Pope  placed  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  a  great  Power.  How  often  have  the  German 
emperors  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  election,  and  pre- 
tended to  depose  and  to  create  Popes  to  suit  themselves  ? 
Who  forgets  the  terrible  evils  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  or  those  in  the  thirtoentli,  when  Charles, 
of  Anjou,  interposed  and  forced  the  election  of  a  French 
Pope,  Martin  lY.,  wholly  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  used 
as  his  creature?  Would  we  renew  those  evils?  Do  we 
want  a  new  ''  Sicilian  Vespers,"'  and  a  new  "  Babylonian 
Captivity?"  Were  Sardinia  to  gain  all  Italy,  where  is  the 
Pope  to  reside  ?  At  Rome,  to  be  claimed  and  treated  as  a 
subject  of  the  King?  How  much  better  otf  would  he  be 
than  when  the  powerful  Counts  of  Tusculum  held  him  a  pris- 
oner in  his  palace,  put  him  to  death  when  ho  did  not  com- 
ply with  their  wishes,  or  placed  a  boy  twelve  years  old  on 
the  Papal  throne?  Looking  to  the  interest  of  the  Church, 
and  regarding,  as  we  ought  to  regard,  religious  interests  as 
paramount  to  all  othei*s,  we  cannot  view  the  union  of  all 
Italy  under  a  consolidated  government  as  at  all  desira- 
ble, unless  the  Pope  himself  bo  its  supreme  chief. 

We  are  not — waiving  the  question  of  right-^-sorry  to  see 
the  Duchies  annexed  to  Sardinia,  for  we  do  not  think  it 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  either  temporal  or  spiritual  in- 
terests, that  Sardinia  should  be  strong  enough  to  make  her 
alliance  worth  counting.  Waiving  the  original  sin  of  Na- 
poleon III.  in  making  an  unprovoked  and  therefore  an  un- 
just war  on  Austria,  his  error  in  policy  has  been  in  con- 
senting to  tlie  union  of  Romagna  to  Sardinia.  The  best 
practicable  policy  under  the  circumstances,  alike  for  the 
temporal  interests  of  Italy  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Church,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  to  leave  the  Pope  in  pos- 
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session  of  all  his  estates,  Austria  in  possession  of  Venetia, 
and  placiiiij^  tlie  two  Sicilies  under  a  Bonapartist  prince,  and 
fjjiving  all  the  rest  to  Sardinia.  Tlio  Pope,  Austria,  and 
Sardinia  would  be  strong  enough  to  match  France  and 
Naples,  and  France  and  Xaples  would  be  strong  enough  to 
resist  Austria  and  Sardinia,  even  backed  bv  British  influ- 
ence:  and  this,  we  api)rehend,  will  prove  in  the  end  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Italian  question.  Sardinia  to-day  is  anti- 
Papal  and  anti-Austrian,  but  she  is  not  likely  to  remain 
pernianontly  either.  Franco  has  enabled  her  to  annex 
J^oinbardy  ;  Britisli  diplomacy  has  aided  her  to  annex  the 
Duchiet^  and  Pomagna;  but  France  has  taken  from  her 
Savoy  and  Nice,  and  will  resist  her  further  expansion,  and 
she  will  yet  need  the  alliance  of  both  Austria  and  the  Pope 
to  ])rotect  her  against  French  ambition  on  the  side  of 
Nai)les,  which  we  make,  no  doubt,  unless  England  is  pre- 
pan^l  to  tight  for  Sicily,  will  revert  to  a  Murat,  and  thus 
become  as  much  an  appanage  of  France  as  Venetia  is  of 
Austria.  In  that  case,  Sardinia  will  restore  Romagna  to 
the  Holy  See,  become  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  and  re- 
sume her  ])osition  as  a  Catholic  power.  Her  interest  then 
will  unite  her  to  Austria. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  incurred  the  major  excommuni- 
cation, decreed  by  the  Canons  af^ainst  all  who  invade  the 
Papal  Territory,  or  undertake  to  despoil  the  Holy  See  of 
any  of  its  ])ossessions,  and  the  Pope  could  do  no  less  than 
jn'ouonnce  it.  The  excommunication,  though  at  present  it 
only  exasperates  the  Piedmontese  authorities,  will  ultimately 
have  its  effect.  The  Piedmontese  are  neither  heretics  nor 
infidels ;  they  are  Catholic,  and  will  remain  Catholic.  It  is 
not  in  them  to  be  any  thing  else.  But  they  are  Italians ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  can,  without  difficulty,  be  inconsistent 
with  themselves.  They  can,  with  a  firm  Catholic  faith 
under  their  impulsive  nature,  say  and  do  an  infinity  of 
things  in  direct  hostility  to  what  their  faith  requires  of 
them,  hold  the  Pope  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
yet  insult,  abuse,  or  even  assassinate  him.  If  they  were 
(jermans,   Englishmen,   or  Americans,   we  should  never 
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expect  to  find  them  returning  to  their  obedience,  for 
Englishmen,  Americans  and  Germans  aim  to  be  self-con- 
sistent, and  when  they  do  not  choose  to  square  their 
practice  with  their  theory,  tliey  square  their  tlieory  with 
their  practice.  The  government  may,  for  a  time,  remain 
under  the  Papal  excommunication,  but  gradually  the  fact 
of  the  excommimication,  in  spite  of  the  precautious  of  the 
government,  will  become  known  to  the  Sardinian  clergy 
and  people,  and  the  government  will  find  itself  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  nation.  In  the  meantime  changes  will  go 
on,  and  new  moves  on  the  political  chess-board  will  demand 
new  combinations,  and  a  new  ministry  will  seek  to  be 
relieved  from  ecclesiastical  censures.  A  compromise  of 
some  sort  will  be  effected,  and  peace  will  be  made. 

Hie  present  condition  of  parties  in  Piedmont  will  not  long 
continue,  for  after  all,  under  the  Piedmont  constitution, 
there  is  some  freedom  of  thought,  some  freedom  of  discus- 
sion— ^publicity,  political  life.  Count  Cavour  has  committed 
a  grand  blunder  in  excluding  from  the  Parliament  the  old 
conservative  party,  for  he  will  find  a  worse  enemy  in  the 
advanced  liberals  he  has  admitted.  The  radicals  are 
strong,  and  will  give  him  trouble,  and  in  order  to  sustain 
the  monarchy  and  public  order  against  them,  he  will  need 
the  support  of  the  party  now  excluded.  As  the  liberals  or 
radicals,  whose  hero  is  Garibaldi,  and  whose  oracle  is  Maz- 
zini,  become  more  violent,  Cavour  will  be  obliged  to  be- 
come more  conservative,  and  to  seek  his  support  in  the 
Catholic  instincts  and  religious  convictions  of  the  people. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  find  constitutionalism  failing  in  Sar- 
dinia. It  has  made  a  bad  beginning,  it  is  true,  for  Count 
Cavour,  who  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  ministerB 
of  state  in  Europe,  coupled  constitutionalism  in  Sardinia 
with  the  creation  of  Italian  unity,  and  thus  brought  it  into 
conflict  with  the  Papacy,  which  otherwise  would  liave  fav- 
ored it.  We  are  aware  that  in  Sardinia,  as  elsewhere,  there 
is  a  party,  respectable  alike  for  its  numbers  and  its  social  po- 
sition, opposed  to  all  political  innovations,  with  no  confid- 
ence in  constitutionalism,  and  sincerely  attached  to  abaolu- 
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tisin.    Tlie  inomboi-s  of  tliis  party  are  attached  to  the  Chiircli, 
and  generally  ccmtrivo  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  in  her 
name,  or  her  interest,  that  they  oppose  j>olitical  changes. 
Uut  Count  Cavour  sliould  have  kno^s•n  that  those  men  are 
always  the  friends  of  the  established  order,  and  are  prc- 
ciselv  tliotjo  on  wliom  lie  must  relv,  not  to  introduce  consti- 
tuiioualisni,  but  to  sustain  it,  after  it  has  been  introduced. 
][!Men  who  love  religion,  who  reverence  the  Cliurch,  and  who 
really  have  a  conscience,  respect  vested  rights;  and  if  they 
oppo.se  innovations,  it  is  not  only  because  they  are  averec  to 
changes,  but  because  changes  and  innovations  in  the  estab- 
lished order  are  seldom  attempted  without  violence  to  exist- 
ing rights^]    Count  Cavour  miglit  well  disregard  the  ms  in- 
erifiv  of  the  conservative  party,  but  he  went  further  and 
offended  tlu'ir  sense  of  justice  and  religion,  and  made  them 
active  against  him.      lie  must,  if  lie  wishes  to  have  his 
memorv  honored  or  his  work  remain,  exert  himself  to  re- 
pair  his  blunder,  and  make  it  the  interest  and  the  duty  of 
that  party  to  give  him  its  sui)port.     His  great  error  is  in  at- 
taching more  importance  to  the  national  than  to  the  constitu- 
tional <]uesti()n,  and  in  aiming  to  make  Italy  one,  rather  than 
Sardinia  really  tree,  prosperous,  and  happy  under  the  new 
constitution.      He  has  been  more  ambitious  of  governing  a 
large  slate  than  a  constitutional  state.     This  has  been  the 
source  of  all  his  crimes,  blunders,  and  sacrilege.     It  is  this 
that  has  caused  his  tergivereations,  his  falseht)od6,  diplomatic 
lies,  and  his  contempt  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  rights 
of  his  neighbors ;  and  it  is  this  that  will  yet,  if  he  does  not 
take  care,  make  his  name  execrated  by  his  countrvmen  as 
long  as  it  remains  unforgotten.   He  might  have  consolidated 
the  constitutionalism   of  Carlo  Alberto  without  oftending 
either  the  P(»pe  or  Austria,  or  disturbing  the  consciences  of 
any  p(>rti<>n  of  the  subjects  of  his  king.     At  present  he 
stands  before  the  world  as  a  great  bad  man. 

After  all,  honesty  is  the  l)est  policy.  Even  iu  politics 
a  firm  adhei-ence  to  right  is  the  true  policy  for  states  and 
empires,  and  only  such  changes  and  reforms  as  are  in 
accordance  with  the  rights  of  individuals  and  nations  aro 
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ever   really   advantageous.      Those   made   against   right, 
against  justice,  and  in   defiance  of  legitimate  authority, 
always  carry  along  with   them  a  curse   that  more  than 
neutralizes  all  the   good  they  are   able   to   effect.    It  is 
the  misfortune  of  most  reformers  that  they  create  a  false 
issue  before   the   public,  and   make   themselves  enemies 
where  they  might  have  friends,  by  seeking  to  introduce 
their  reforms  against  instead  of  in  accordance  with  author- 
ity.    They  violate  a  principle,  the  maintenance  of  which 
is  of  the  last  necessity  for  public  order,  public  freedom, 
and   national   prosperity.     No  doubt  there   were  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  great  and  crying  abuses,  though  not  so 
great  as  in  some  preceding  centuries,  but  by  attempting 
to  reform  them  in  defiance  of  authority,  and  in  violation 
of  vested  rights,  the  Reformers  only  brought  a  curse  on 
themselves,  and  created  new  evils  of  another  sort  more 
fatal  than  those  they  sought  to  redress.     This  will  always 
be  the  case,  for  there  is  a  moral  Governor  of  the  universe, 
who  always  sooner  or  later  avenges  his  outraged  laws. 
Aside  from  the  papal  government  and  the  Austrian  in 
the  hereditary  States,  we  cannot  point  to  a  single  continent- 
al government  in  Europe  whose  title  has  been  honestly 
acquired  or  maintained  without  violence  or  iniquity.   Hence 
in  no  state  has  the  government  the  affection  of  its  subjects, 
or  can  sustain  itself  except  by  force  of  arms.    The  penalty 
of  the  original  sin  is  visited  upon  them,  and  the  transgres- 
sions of  the  fathers  descend  upon  the  children  to  third  and 
fourth  generation.     The  whole  liistory  of  the  world  proves 
that  no  nation  can  forsake  God,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
violate  right,  trample  on  justice,  and  practise  iniquity,  wiUi 
impunity. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  Catholic  can  have  any  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Papal  States  excei)t  that  expressed  by 
the  Pope  himself.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  by  all 
the  arguments  or  reasonings  we  find  in  many  of  the  recent 
Pastorals  of  the  bishops  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
cannot  believe  it  necessary  to  maintain  when  defending 
Catholicity  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  alleged  abuses 
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of  tlie  tem]>oriil  {^overmnent  of  the  Pope,  that  the  Pope  as 
toniponil  sovereign  is  the  same  to  lis  as  any  other  sovereign, 
and  when  tlie  question  is  as  to  supporting  tliat  government 
airainst  those  who  wouW  secularize  it,  to  maintain  tliat  it  is 
indispensable  to  the  spiritual  independence  of  tlie  Head  of 
the  Clnircli,  and  therefore  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Catliolic  religion.  That  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Pr>j)e  serves  the  interests  of  religion  we  are  bound  to 
beliuve,  because  the  Holy  Father  who  is  the  judge  has  so 
declared,  but  that  the  Churcli  would  fail,  or  tlie  Pope  be 
unable  to  discharge  his  functions  as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ, 
were  he  to  cease  to  be  a  temporal  prince,  Nve  do  not  believe. 
Our  Lord  founded  his  Church  on  Peter,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  Our  trouble  is  not  there. 
The  Pope  can  nuxintain  his  spiritual  independence  in  some 
way  ;  if  in  no  other,  by  taking  refuge  again  in  the  cata- 
combs, or  by  suffering  martyrdom,  as  did  his  predecessors 
for  over  three  hundred  yeare,  from  St.  Peter  downward  to 
St.  Sylvester.  The  renewal  of  the  nwirtyr  ages  would, 
perhaps,  n»)t  be  very  injurious  to  the  Church  or  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  The  Church  has  lost  ground  by  being  too 
much  mixed  up  with  a  wordly  policy,  by  her  children 
relying  too  much  on  the  friendship  of  princes  and  states, 

and  not  de})ending  enough  on  the  naked  truth  to  sustain 
them. 

I>ut  we  fear  for  those  who  wish  to  secularize  the  Papal 
States,  and  to  carry  out  what  they  regard  as  a  wise  and  pro- 
found policy  without  regard  to  right  or  justice.  Nothing 
is  better  settled  than  that  we  may  not  do  evil  that  good 
nuiy  come.  Were  we  fully  convinced  of  the  desirableness 
of  Count  Cavours  policy  in  itself  considered,  we  should  still 
condemn  the  course  he  and  his  nuister  Victor  Emmanuel 
have  taken,  because  it  is  a  course  they  have  neither  a 
moral  nor  a  political  right  to  take.  No  man  has  the  moral 
right  to  seek  even  a  good  end  by  immoral  means,  or  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  own  country  at  the  expense  of 
the  rights  of  another.  It  is  not  so  much  the  simple  annex- 
ation of  liomagna  by  Victor  Emmanuel  to  his  own  domin- 
ions without  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  as  it  is  the  violation 
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of  riglit,  and  the  sacrilege  involved,  that  is  the  evil.  If 
the  annexation  had  been  made  with  the  free  eouciirrence 
of  the  Sovereign  PontiflT,  we  should  have  had  nothing  to  say. 
We  hold  that  a  scrupulous  respect  for  international  riglit 
is  of  the  highest  interest  to  all  sovereigns,  to  the  strong  as 
w-ell  as  to  the  weak,  for  the  strong  to-day  may  be  the 
weak  to-morrow.  Tlie  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  by  Victor  Emmanuel  is  a  blow  struck  at  the  sacredness 
of  his  ow^n,  and  alreadv  has  France  made  liim  feel  it  in 
compelling  him  to  cede  to  her  Savoy  and  Nice.  If  ho 
respects  not  the  riglits  of  otiiers,  how  can  he  expect  othera 
to  respect  his  ?  Iniquity  propagates  itself.  When  Austria 
recovere  from  her  temporary  embarrassment,  and  France, 
perhaps,  is  engaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  Great  Britain, 
or  is  embarrassed  by  an  imbecile  regency,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  Austrian  army  not  only  from  restoring  the 
Grand  Dukes,  but  from  re-annexing  Piedmont  to  Lom- 
bardy,  and  reestablishing  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom ?  Tlie  phhisette  relied  on  is  a  tw-o-edged  sword,  and 
may  take  away  to-morrow  what  it  gives  to-day.  If  the 
people  either  of  their  own  motion  or  as  stirred  up  by 
foreign  emissaries  have  the  right  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  their  legitimate  sovereign  and  give  themselves  to 
another,  and  that  other  his  enemy,  which  would  in  old 
times  have  been  called  rebellion  and  treason,  what  guar- 
anty lias  Victor  Emmanuel  that  his  old  or  his  new  subjects 
will  obey  him  any  longer  than  it  suits  their  caprice?  No 
crown  is  safe,  no  throne  is  secure,  and  all  established  order, 
all  legitimate  government  becomes  impracticable,  if  the 
new  doctrine  of  imperial  France  and  Sardinia  is  to  prevail. 
It  is  democracy  in  its  woret  form,  in  its  bad,  without  its 
good. 

Here  is  the  terrible  evil  of  the  recent  acts  of  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  sanctioned  or  acquiesced  in  by  his  most 
serene  majesty,  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  In  tlicm  a 
blow  is  struck  at  all  government,  and  therefore  at  society 
itself,  for  society  is  impossible  without  government.  The 
cause  of  the  Pope   is   the  cause  of  all  sovereigns,  of  all 
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Icirithnate  goveriiient,  wlietlier  monarcliical  or  republican, 
of  society,  of  the  liuinan  race ;  and  we  regret  that  we  are  too 
old  to  bind  on  a  knapsack,  shoulder  a  musket,  and  inarch 
to  Ills  del'encc  as  a  boldier  under  the  brave  Lamoriciere. 
All  (rreeco  armed  to  avenge  on  Paris  the  rape  of  Helen; 
all  the  Ctitli(>lic  world  should  arm  to  avenge  the  rape  of 
yKniilia,  and  vindicate  the  cause  of  political  justice.  We  see 
now  what  the  world  has  lost  by  the  changes  which  have  ren- 
dered impracticable  the  exercise  of  the  inherent  supremacy 
of  the  Papacy  over  temporal  sovereigns,  that  while  the  judi- 
cial p(>wer  remains,  the  executive  power  is  crippled.  The 
l^rcsent  is  ]n'eci^cly  one  of  those  cases  when  the  Vicar  of 
our  Lord  has  need  to  intervene  with  the  full  spiritual 
authoritv  t(^  vindicate  outraiced  humanitv,  and  the  laws  of 
God  set  at  naught.  It  is  because  such  cases  as  the  present 
arc  constantly  occurring,  when  the  last  refuge  of  violated 
trntli,  and  justice,  and  humanity,  is  the  Papacy,  that  we 
have  felt  it  not  inopportune,  nor  unnecessary  to  recall  the 
minds  of  the  faithful,  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  therefore  of  the  Pope  as  its  representative  on  earth. 
It  has  been  the  forgetfidness  of  that  supremacy  that  has 
emboldened  |»rofessedly  Catholic  sovereigns  to  despoil  the 
Ilolv  See,  and  to  defv  the  censures  of  the  Church.  Galli- 
canism  and  (rosselinism  have  prepared  the  way  for  what  wo 
Bee,  and  made  even  some  Catholics  doubt  the  propriety  of 
oxcommunicating  a  king,  especiall}'^  a  king  who  pretends 
to  head  the  movement  for  political  freedom  and  national 
independence.  It  would  without  asserting  the  power  we 
liave  claime<l  for  the  Poj)c  be  difficult  to  justity  the  excom- 
iiiunicatioii  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  counsellors,  aidei"8 
and  ab(»ttors.  It  is  because  we  hold  the  Pope  has  that 
power  tVoiii  (iod,  that  we  approve  the  spiritual  censures 
with  which  he  brands  the  despoilers  of  the  Holy  See. 

However,  it  is  not  for  us  coinpofiere  lites  between  Catho- 
lics, anv  more  than  it  is  to  fortell  what  is  to  be  the  final 
soluticMi  of  the  j)resent  Italian  and  Roman  questions.  AVe 
place  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  Pope  and  assert,  as  in  duty 
bound,  the  suj>reniacy  of  the  spiritual  order;  we  defend  the 
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excomninnication,  and  wc  do  so  in  the  interest  alike  of  reli- 
gion and  politics,  and  without  abating  in  the  least  our  con- 
fidence in  constitutionalism,  or  our  sympathy  with  the  Sar- 
dinian movement  so  far,  as  it  is  a  movement  in  favor  of 
constitutional  government,  or  abandoning  our  hopes  for 
the  brave  Piedmontese,  who  are  now  suftering  for  the  faults 
of  their  rulers.  We  go  as  far  as  the  Holy  Father  goes,  but 
no  farther.  We  condemn  tlie  stirring  up  by  Sardinian 
agents  of  the  revolution  in  Romagna,  and  the  annexation 
of  that  portion  of  tlie  States  of  the  Church  to  Sardinia,  but 
we  do  not  condemn  the  constitution  given  to  his  kingdom 
by  Carlo  Alberto,  or  feel  that  we  are  called  upon  to  swing 
round  to  the  side  of  despotism,  or  to  seek  to  reestablish 
Austrian  prepotence  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  We  trust 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  though  not  much  of  a  man,  if  what 
we  hear  be  true,  is  yet  a  Catholic  in  his  faith,  will  return  to 
his  senses,  learn  that  he  can  do  all  the  good  to  his  subjects 
that  he  is  prepared  to  do,  without  incurring  any  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  and  make  up  his  mind  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church.  The  Pope  has  spoken,  but  we  do  not  think  it  our 
duty  to  throw  in  our  impertinent  voice  to  aid  in  making 
the  breach  wider  than  it  is.  No  Catholic  can  defend  the 
king,  no  Catholic  should  wish  to  do  it,  but  we  should  all 
pray  for  peace  between  him  and  the  Holy  Father. 


Art.  II. — 1.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  At- 
nold^  I),  i?.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  and  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
By  Arthur  Penruyn  Stanli-ht,  M.  A.     London,  1858. 

2.  The  Miscellaneous  Wo7*ks  of  Thomas  Arnold^  D.  D. 
Second  American  Edition.  Kew  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1846. 

It  may  seem  out  of  season  to  introduce  to  our  readers  the 
name  and  writings  of  a  man  dead  nearly  twenty  years. 
Yet  the  questions    which    habitually  occupied  Amold'B 
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mind  arc  so  intimately  allied  with  those  which  now  agitate 
tlie  world,  that  an  exposition  of  them,  however  brief,  cannot 
lail  to  interest.  Dr.  Arnold  was  a  deep  thinker,  and  his 
toni^ue  was  a  clear,  eloquent,  and  fearless  exponent  of  his 
th()n«>;ht.  The  position  that  he  took  on  the  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation Question,  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  connects  his 
name  with  two  of  the  most  important  events  of  Modern 
English  History. 

The  Biography  of  Arnold  by  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  Regius 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, was  first  i»ublished  in  1844.  The  edition  before  us, 
that  of  18r>Sj  is  the  eighth.  When  we  say  that  Mr.  Stanley 
was,  for  live  yeai-s,  a  pupil  of  Itugby  School,  we  say  enougli 
to  ]>rove  that  the  composition  of  his  book,  whatever  may  be 
its  literary  merits — and  they  are  many — was  a  labor  of  love. 
Few  ever  stamped  so  deep  an  impress  of  their  own  individ- 
uality on  the  minds  of  others,  ever  exercised,  in  their 
sphere,  so  mighty  and  lasting  an  influence  iis  Arnold.  Tlie 
Itug])y  boys  were  passionately  attached  to  him ;  and  no 
pul)lic  school  attained  a  greater  celebrity  in  the  English 
universities  than  liugby  during  Arnold's  administration. 
2\^i/i  ]iivirii^i<  School  Days  have  made  the  monotonous,  un- 
romantic  scenery  round  Kugby  classic  ground.  It  is  im- 
])ossible  to  read  the  last  chai)ter  of  that  frank,  whole-hearted 
English  l)or)k  without  a  swelling  heart  and  tcar-dimnied 
eye,  without  treasuring  up  the  name  of  Arnold  as  one  of 
tli(»se  which  we  never  willingly  let  die  from  the  memory. 

To  the  general  reader,  the  life  of  a  literary  man  presents 
few  attractions.  Its  interest  is  purely  psychological;  the 
stage  on  which  it  is  acted  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  and 
the  actors  are  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  lacks  the  external, 
brilliant  dranuitism  of  the  soldier's  or  statesman's  career, 
and  can  make  little  impression  on  an  age  whose  watchwords 
are  exteriority  and  material  progress.  But  to  the  educated 
man,  to  the  earnest  student  who  would  penetrate  beneath 
the  surface  of  things,  such  a  life  is  replete  with  interest. 
There  is  no  better  method  of  studying  public  events  than 
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by  conteini)lating  them  in  tho  lights  and  shadows  which 
they  cast  on  a  gifted  and  In'gli-niinded  soul. 

Thomas  Arnold  was  born  at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
AVight,  in  1795.     He  was  for  four  years  a  pupil  of  AVin- 
chester  High  School,  whence  he  went,  in  1811,  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.     He  was  elected,  in  1815,  a  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was 
succeeded  in  this  Fellowship  by  one  whose  views  were, 
somewhat  later,  to  be  so  totally  opposed  to  his;    against 
whom  and  the  i)arty  of  which  he  considered  him  tho  head, 
he  was  to  war  with  tongue  and  pen  to  his  last  breath.     We 
allude  to  the  illustrious  English  Oratorian,  the  very  Rever- 
end John  Henry  Newman.     History  and  Geograpliy  were, 
from  earliest  youth,  Arnold's  favorite  studies.     Before  he 
went  to  Winchester,  England  had  entered  on  that  gigantic 
struggle  against  Napoleon,  which,  beginning  with  the  vic- 
tories of  Badajoz,  Talavera,  and  Vittoria  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  triumphantly  closed  on  the  Belgian  plain  of  Water- 
loo.    Young  Arnold's  residence  at  a  seaport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  gave  him  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing those  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  time,  who  had  fought  under  Nelson  and  par- 
ticipated with  Sir  Arthur  AVellesley,  in  the  fatigues  and 
glory  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.     This  naturally  tended 
to  develope  his  historic  tastes.     At  Winchester  he  applied 
with  new  zeal  to  his  favorite  pursuits;  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice,  in  the  boy  of  fourteen,  the  indications  of  that  critical 
turn  of  mind  and  sober  historical  skepticism  which  led  to 
such  brilliant  results  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  friend, 
the  illustrious  Niebuhr.     In  one  of  his  school-boy  letters, 
he  expresses  his  indignation  at  "  the  numerous  boasts  which 
are  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin  writers — ^I 
verily  believe,"  he  continues,  "that  lialf  at  least  of  the  Eo- 
man  histoiy  is,  if  not  totally  false,  at  least  scandalously  ex- 
aggerated.    How  far  different  are  the  modest,  unaifocted, 
and  impartial  narrations  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and 
Xenophon." 

Corpus  Christi  was,  when  Arnold  entered,  one  of  the 
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smallest  of  the  Oxford  Colleges,  but  it  nnnibered  among  its 
iinder-gradiiJites  men  who  afterwanls  rose  to  eminence, — 
Justice  Coleridge,  ne}^hew  of  the  poet,  Professor  Auckland, 
and  Kehle,  the  ])oet  of  the  Puseyites,  whose  ChrutiiOi  Year 
Contains  ^o^le  of  the  sweetest  saered  lyrics  in  the  language. 
Coleridge  thus  describes  college  life  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
its  influence  on  Arnold. 

"  Wo  \von^  ii  small  society  in  Corpus,  the  nicinhers  rather  under 
the  usual  auc,  and  witli  more  than  the  onlinary  proj)<)rtion  of  ability 
and  scholarsiiip.  Our  niorlo  (jf  tuition  was  in  liannony  with  these 
circ'unistjuicc's ;  not  by  private  lectures,  but  in  classes  of  such  a 
size  as  t^xcite(l  einulatiun,  and  made,  us  careful  in  the  exact  and 
neat  nndcriiit:  of  the  original,  yet  not  so  nunien^us  as  to  prevent 
indiviilual  attention  on  the  tutors  j>art,  an<l  familiar  knowledge  of 
each  juipiTs  turn  and  talents.  In  a<ldition  to  the  books  read  in 
leeiure,  the  tutor,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  settled  with  each 
stuih'ut  ujfou  some  book  to  be  read  by  himself  in  private,  and 
j»repar<d  for  the  public  examination  at  tlie  en  J  of  the  term  in 
JIall;  an<l  with  this  book,  something  on  paper,  either  analysis  of 
it,  or  nrnarks  up«in  it,  was  expected  to  be  produced,  which  in- 
sured that  the  book  sliould  have  n-ally  beirn  read.  It  has  ollen 
struek  ^\\v.  since,  that  this  whole  plan,  whicli  is  now,  I  ]>elieve,  in 
common  use  in  the  Tniversity,  was  well  devised  for  tlie  tuition  of 
young  nun  of  our  age.  Wo  were  not  entirely  set  free  from  the 
leadinir-striiiL's  of  the  school:  accuracy  was  cared  for;  we  were 
accustome*!  to  rlva  voce  rendering  and  viva  voce  question  and  an- 
swer in  our  h'Cture  room,  l)efore  an  audience  of  fellow-students, 
whom  we  sufheientjy  respected;  at  the  same  time,  the  additional 
reading  trusted  to  ourselves  alone,  j>rcpared  us  for  accurate  private 
stud  v.  and  for  our  final  exhibition  in  the  schools. 

*•  One  result  of  all  their  circumstances  was,  tliat  we  lived  on  the 
most  familiar  terms  with  e^ch  other.  We  might  be,  indeed  wo 
wei'i',  s(»mewliat  boyish  in  manner  and  in  the  liberties  we  took 
with  eai-li  t)tlii.-r  ;  but  our  uiterest  in  literature,  ancient  and  modem, 
aiid  iu  all  tlio  stirring  matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was  not  boyish. 
Wi;  debated  tin;  (lassie  and  tvomantic  question  ;  we  discus.<jed  poe- 
try antl  history,  logic  and  philosophy  ;  or  we  fought  over  the  Penin- 
sula battles  and  the  Continent^d  campaigjis  with  the  energy  of  dis- 
putants personally  concerned  in  them.      Our  habits  were   iuex- 
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pensive  and  temperate :  one  break-up  party  was  held  in  the  Junior 
Common  Room  at  the  end  of  each  term,  in  which  we  indulged  our 
genius  more  freely,  and  our  merriment,  to  say  the  truth,  was 
somewhat  exuberant  and  noisy ;  but  the  authorities  wisely  forbore 
too  strict  an  inquiry  into  this. 

"  A  society  thus  circumstanced  was  exactly  one  most  likely  to 
influence  strongly  the  character  of  such  a  lad  as  Arnold  was  at  his 
election.     He  came  to  us  in  Lent  Term,  1811,  from  Winchester, 
winning  his  election  against  several  very  respectable  candidates. 
He  was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  age ;  but  wo  saw 
in   a  very  sliort  time  that  he  was  (juite  equal   to  take  his  part 
in  the  arguments  of  the  Common  Room;  and  he  was,  I  rather 
think,  ailmitted  by  Mr.  Cooke  at  once  hito  his  senior  class.     As 
he  was  equal,  so  was  he  ready  to  take  part  in  our  discussions. 
He  was  fond  of  conversation  on  serious  matters  and  vehement  in 
argument ;  fearless  too  in  advancing  his  opinions — which,  to  say 
the  truth,  often  startled  us  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  iugenous  and 
candid,  and  though  the  fearlessness  with  which,  young  as  he  was, 
he  advancexl  his  opinions,  might  have  seemed  to  betoken  pre- 
sumption, yet  the  good  temper  with  which  he  bore  retort  or 
rebuke,  relieved  him  from  this  imputation ;    he  was  bold  and 
warm,  because  so  far  as  his  knowledge  went,  he  saw  very  clearly, 
and  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  l)ut  I  never  saw  in  him  even 
then  a  grain  or  vanity  or  conceit.     I  have  said  that  some  of  his 
opinions  stiirtled  us  a  good  deal ;  we  were  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  Tories  in  Church  and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they 
were,  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  disposition  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  question  their  wisdom.      Many  and  long  were  the 
conflicts  we  had,  and  with  unequal  numbers.     1  think  I  have  seen 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Common  Room  engaged  with  him  at  once, 
with  little  order  or  consideration,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  not 
always  with  great  scrupulosity  as  te  the  fairness  of  our  arguments. 
This  was  attended  by  no  loss  of  regard  and  scarcely  ever,  or  sel- 
dom, by  even  momentary  loss  of  temper.     We  did  not  always 
convince  him — ^perhaps  we  ought  not  always  to  have  done  so— 
yet  in  the  end  a  considerable  modification  of  his  opinions  was  pro- 
duc^'d ;  in  one  of  his  letters  te  me,  written  at  a  much  later  period, 
he  mentions  this  change.     In  truth,  there  were  those  amongst  ua 
calcuhited  to  produce  an  impression  on  his  atfeetionate  heart  and 
ardent  ingenuous  mind ;  and  the  rather  because  the  more  we  saw 
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of  liini.  and  the  more  we  battled  with  hira,  the  more  manifestly 
did  WL*  respect  a!id  love  him.  The  feeling  with  which  we  argued, 
ga\H'  additional  power  t^^our  arguments  over  a  disposition  such  as 
his  ;  and  thus  he  became  attached  to  voung  men  of  the  most  difter- 
ent  tastes  and  intellects  ;  his  love  for  each  taking  a  different  color, 
mr>re  or  less  blended  with  respect,  fondness,  or  even  humor, 
accnr<lin<r  to  those  differences ;  and  in  return  they  all  uniting  in 
love  and  respect  for  him."  . 

All  inlliience  worthy  of  the  name  is  pereonal  and  living. 
I>(»(»ks  tr^onietiines  seize  hold  of  us  and  become  part  of  us, 
assiiniljiting  themselves  with  the  mind  as  food  does  with 
the  body.  Then  is  the  author's  triumph  complete  ;  for  the 
written  word,  with  the  swiftness  and  brilliancy  of  the  gal- 
vanic current  flashing  through  two  vapors  and  forming  a 
new  clieiiiical  compound,  leaps  from  one  soul  to  another 
and  wehis  tlie  two  into  one,  making  the  author's  thought 
our  tlioui^ht,  and  his  inner  life  our  own.  The  effect,  in  this 
case,  is  as  ]HireIy  ])ersonal  as  that  produced  by  the  orator. 
Collej^c?  or  I  iiivei*sity  influence  is  also  pei^sonal.  Men  are 
educate<l  not  by  the  dead  letter,  but  by  the  living  spirit, 
not  i)y  (lusty  tomes,  but  by  clear-minded,  energetic  fellow- 
nion.  It  is  the  intellectual  societv  that  exists  in  educational 
establisliiiienls  that  makes  them  deserve  the  name.  A  Col- 
lcij:o  must  be,  like  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  living  organism. 
A  student  is  assumed  into  membership  of  the  intellectual 
body  iind  animated  by  its  spirit,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
by  wliieli  one  is  made,  by  baptism,  a  Christian,  a  member 
of  Christ's  nivstic  body.  Books  and  theses  are  to  the  col- 
le<j:iate  or  university  organism,  what  the  veins  and  arteries 
are  to  the  physical  organism,  what  the  Sacraments  are  to 
the  mystic  organism  of  Christ's  Church.  Young  men  of 
various  intellectual  abilities,  of  various  religious,  national, 
and  social  opini(uis,  flock  to  a  univei'sity.  They  leave  the 
world  of  the  senses  to  enter  the  world  of  thought,  and,  as 
tlu'v  cr(»ss  its  sacred  precincts  thev  breathe  a  new  air.  The 
sparks  thrown  oft'  in  the  friction,  for  generations  past,  of 
mind  on  miiul,  has  heated  up  and  spiritualized  the  atmos- 
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phcre.  Tlio  new-comer  inhales  it,  and  is  taken  up  into  a 
kind  of  personal  union  with  the  sonl  of  the  University. 
Action  and  reaction  ensue  between  him  and  the  kindred 
members  of  the  same  body  intellectual.  His  powers  are 
thus  gradually  developed,  and  he  goes  back  to  the  great 
battle  of  life  an  educated  man. 

When  this  intellectual  life  does  not  exist,  when  tliere  is 
no  general  si>irit  of  inquiry,  no  love  of  mental  sparring  in  a 
school  or  college,  education  becomes  impossible.  A  young 
man  may  cram  his  head  with  Greek  and  Latin  antiquities, 
with  all  historic  names  and  dates  from  Adam  to  Napoleon 
ni.,  until  his  brain  is  ready  to  sink  in  sheer  exhaustion, 
beneath  its  load  of  learned  lumber,  and  yet  be  as  much  of 
a  mental  babe  as  on  the  day  he  paid  his  matriculation  fee. 
For  what  is  education  ?  It  is  the  leading  out  of  what  is  in 
man,  the  bringing  into  play  of  his  mental  and  moral  powere. 
Without  society  this  is  impossible.  We  laugh  at  those 
philosphers  who  teach  that  the  savage  state  is  natural  to 
man.  We  appeal  to  all  the  instincts  of  our  nature,  to  the 
judgments  of  sane  reason,  to  the  cases  that  have  occurred 
from  time  to  time  of  men  being  brought  up  in  a  state  of 
total  isolation,  and  in  consequence  of  total  idiocy,  to  show 
the  necessity  that  man  has  of  the  company  of  his  fellows. 
Tliought  and  language  can  be  made  perfect  only  by  exer- 
cise, by  intercommuning  wnth  the  minds  of  others.  He 
"  who  wraps  himself  up  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  origi- 
nality," draws  round  him  the  folds  of  his  own  stupid  ignor- 
ance and  utter  folly.  A  college  must  be  an  intellectual 
society,  or  it  is  no  better  than  a  lodging  house  for  ignorant, 
idle  boys. 

We  fear  that  our  Catholic  colleges  in  this  country,  have 
failed  to  be  living,  intellectual  bodies  in  the  sense  described, 
and,  consequently,  to  send  forth  into  the  world  living  men 
capable  of  grappling  with  and  mastering  the  living  questions 
of  the  day.  It  is  more  than  sixty  yeare  since  Georgetown 
college,  the  first  in  point  of  time  and  one  of  the  very  first 
in  point  of  ability,  of  our  educational  institutions,  was  estab- 
lished.   Now  we  count  our  universities,  colleges,  semiuarieSi 
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acadcniit'S  and  schools  bv  scores,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
look  in  tlie  aggregate  number  ot  their  students,  for  a  body 
of  earnest,  tliinking  young  men.  Wo  have  a  right  to  ex- 
))ect  in  tlie  Calliolic  world,  clerical  and  lay,  an  educated 
body,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  an  intellectual 
society  existing  as  the  mass  of  leaven  in  domestic  and  poli- 
tical lite,  as  the  principle  of  the  supersensible,  whose  pre- 
sence is  a  constant  protest  against  the  material  tendencies 
of  the  age.  Have  our  colleges  produced  this?  Is  the 
average  ainount  of  educated  ability  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity equal  to  that  in  the  Protestant?  It  cannot  be,  may  be 
answered,  because  non-Catholic  colleges  are  better  endowed 
and  longer  established,  and  therefore  more  eftective.  The 
answer  is  a  sound  one  and  the  facts  it  states  are  alwavs  to 
l)e  kept   in  view  in  any  strictures  on  Catholic  education. 

Hut  we  see  no  reason  why  Catholic  colleges  might  not  be 
properly  endowed,  if  those  among  the  laity  whom  God  has 
blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  were  to  imitate  the  example  of  their  Protestant  breth- 
ren. In  all  the  great  univei^sities  and  schools  of  Europe, 
and  in  not  a  few  of  those  under  the  direction  of  the  sects  in 
our  own  country,  there  are  professorships  and  courses  per- 
petuating from  3'ear  to  year,  and  century  to  century,  the 
name  of  a  large-minde<l  and  muniticent  founder.  This  is  a 
kind  of  benefaction  to  which  wealthy  Catholics  have  not 
turned  tlieir  attention  ;  and  yet  it  coufei'S  one  of  the  noblest 
of  earthly  immortalities  on  the  donor  and  the  most  solid 
and  lasting  of  benefits  on  the  community. 

Our  colleges  and  academics  are  failures.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  slight  the  good,  the  very  great  good  that 
they  have  done,  but  they  are  failures,  injismuch  as  they 
have  not  accomplished  more.  Let  us  iK)t  mince  matters 
:'n(l  disclaim  the  existence  of  evils  because  we  persistently 
shui  V  ur  eves  to  them.  We  must  advance  or  we  retrograde. 
This  is  .1  living,  moving  age,  and  the  man  or  ijistitutiou  in 
it  that  stagnates  dies.  Colleges  for  boys  and  academies  for 
girls,  that  suited  the  country  half  a  century  ago,  are  as 
much  out  of  i)lace  now  as  was  Eip  Van  Winkle,  when  he 
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awoke,  during  the  presidency  of  Washington,  from  the  nap 
wliich  he  had  begun  when  George  III.  was  king  of  the 
Colonies. 

The  evil  of  which  we  complain,  in  which  all  minor  evils 
come  to  a  head,  is  a  want  in  our  colleges  of  activity,  of  an 
intellectual  life.  The  students,  as  a  body,  are  not  fond  of 
study  when  they  enter  college ;  they  do  not  acquire  a  taste 
for  it  when  there ;  and  they  go  into  the  world  with  the 
merest  superficial  smattering  of  letters.  The  causes  of  this 
stagnation  are  three:  1,  a  want  of  appreciation  by  the 
Catholic  community  of  intellectual  pureuits ;  2,  inefficient 
teachers  ;  3,  a  defective  system. 

The  lii-st  charge  holds  good  against  American  society  in 
general,  as  well  as  against  the  Catholic  portion  of  it,  but 
in  a  less  degree  than  it  did  in  the  last  generation.  Our 
countrymen  still  prefer  the  coinage  of  the  United  States 
mint  to  the  coinage  of  the  brain ;  but  withal,  science, 
literature  and  art  are  making  slow  and  victorious  advances. 
We  are  awaking  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  liberal 
studies.  Republicans  as  we  are,  we  must  have  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  all  aristocracies  that  of  talent  and  high 
mental  culture  is  the  noblest.  Refinement  of  manners  and 
a  taste  for  the  beautiful  may  co-exist  with  the  deepest 
moral  depravity,  as  they  did  among  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
yet  they  shed  on  tlie  period  and  the  country  in  which  they 
have  reached  their  perfection  a  never  dying  lustre.  A 
nation  of  poets  or  paintere  claims  our  veneration  for  its 
beautiful  works  of  art,  but  our  pity  for  its  political  inca- 
pacity ;  a  nation  of  soldiers  may  win  our  admiration  for 
its  prowess  and  conquests,  though  we  may  hate  it  as  the 
apotheosis  of  brute  force ;  but  a  nation  of  brokers  and 
shopkeepers  deserves  our  utter  contempt.  When  mental 
culture  is  at  a  discount,  when  men's  powers  are  all  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  patriotism  aud  statesmanship 
perish,  and  political  charlatans  play  pranks  before  high 
heaven  and  strut  about  in  robes  that  once  graced 

Some  forest-born  Demosthenes 

Whose  thunders  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas. 


V 
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And  lioro  we  must  (|nalify  the  remark  we  made  before. 
There  is  a  more  active  spirit  of  inquiry  abroad  among  the 
})eoi)le.  a  demand  for  more  solid  intellectual  food,  and  yet 
our  public  men  have  sadly  deteriorated ;  whether  from  a 
want  of  native  talent  or  of  proper  education,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determines  The  Congress  of  to-day  is  not  equal  in 
avera^ro  ability  to  that  of  1850.  It  is  not,  and  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  as  long  as  education  in  America  remains 
jit  its  i)resent  level,  equal  in  political  ability  and  gentleman- 
ly breeding  to  the  British  Parliament.  The  public  men  of 
Great  Jhitain  are  educated  men,  men  who  carry  into  the 
national  conncils  the  deep  thought  and  critical  acumen  of 
hi>torian?,  and  the  imagination  and  fervor  of  poets.  Tso 
assembly  in  the  world  can  show  so  long  and  brilliant  a 
list  of  names  distinguished  in  every  department  of  letters 
as  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Tliat  country  may 
thank  her  Tnivei'sities  for  this  <Aov\.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridi^e  have  been  stron<j  bulwarks  of  En<i:lish  liberties; 
not  but  that  they  have  sometimes  obsequiously  truckled  to 
royal  despotism — l)ut  in  that  they  hav^e  been  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  history,  living  intellectual  organisms 
which,  for  the  past  eight  centuries,  have  infused  tlieir  own 
life  into  England's  young  generations. 

The  Catholic  populati(m  in  this  country  has  been  forced 
to  depend  up  to  this  chiefly  on  manual  labor  for  its  means 
of  subsistence.  The  children  of  Irish  and  German  parents 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  home  of  toil,  and  have  been 
inq)ressed  by  precept  and  example,  with  the  idea  that  only 
nu^rcliants  or  mechanics  can  make  a  living  in  America. 
They  are  sent  to  school  to  leani  to  read  and  cipher.  They 
leave  school  with  no  literary  tastes,  to  become  the  slaves 
(►f  trade.  Agriculture  and  commerce  deserve  our  respect 
and  enciairamMnent;  thev  are  the  solid  stuff  out  of  which 
national  wealth  and  prosperity  are  manufactured.  But 
we  iret  indi^riifuit  when  wo  see  them  absorbinor  all  the 
talent  and  energy  of  the  country,  when  we  see  the  haughty 
triumph  and  tyrannic  rule  of  matter  over  mind.     Granting 
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tliat  a  majority  of  our  young  men  must  enter  commercial 
life,  we  cannot  be  persuaded  tliat  a  polite  education  will 
make  them  worse  tradei*8.  They  wish  to  become  bankers 
or  merchants,  but  their  first  duty  is  to  become  men. 
Worth  makes  the  man,  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  and 
this  is  the  result  of  education. 


"  Every  man,"  says  Arnold,  in  his  essay  on  the  education  of 
the  Middle  Classes^  "  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has  two 
businesses;  the  one  his  own  particular  profession  or  calling  be 
it  what  it  will,  whether  that  of  a  soldier,  seaman,  farmer,  lawyer, 
mechanic,  laborer,  &c.,  the  other  his  general  calling,  which  he 
has  in  common  with  all  his  neighbors,  namely,  the  calling  of  a 
citizen  and  a  man.  The  education  which  fits  him  for  the  first  of 
these  two  businesses  is  called  professional ;  that  which  fits  him 
for  the  second,  is  called  liberal.  But  because  every  man  must 
do  this  second  business,  whether  he  does  it  well  or  ill,  so  people 
are  accustomed  to  think  that  it  is  learnt  more  easily,  A  man 
who  has  learnt  it  indiilerently,  seems  to  get  through  life  with 
tolerable  comfort ;  he  may  be  thought  to  be  not  very  wise  or 
very  agreeable,  yet  he  manages  to  get  married,  and  to  bring  up 
a  family,  and  to  mix  in  society  with  his  friends  and  neighbors. 
Whereas  a  man  who  has  learnt  his  other  business  indifferently, 
I  mean  his  particular  trade  or  calling,  is  in  some  danger  of 
starving  outright.  People  will  not  employ  an  indifferent  work- 
man when  good  ones  are  to  be  had  in  plenty ;  and  therefore,  if 
he  has  learnt  his  particular  business  badly,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  practise  it  at  all. 

'^  Thus  it  is,  that  while  ignorance  of  a  man^s  special  business  is 
instantly  detected,  ignorance  of  his  great  business  as  a  man  and 
a  citizen  is  scarcely  noticed,  because  there  are  so  many  who 
share  in  it.  Thus  we  see  every  one  ready  to  give  an  opinion 
about  politics,  or  about  religion,  or  about  morals,  because  it  is 
said  these  are  every  man's  business.  And  so  they  are;  and  if 
people  would  learn  them  as  they  do  their  own  particular  business, 
all  would  do  well :  but  never  was  the  proverb  more  fulfilled 
which  says,  that  every  man's  business  is  no  man's.  It  is  worae 
indeed,  than  if  it  were  no  man's;  for  now  it  is  every  man's 
business  to   meddle   in,  but  no  man's  to  learn.     This  general 
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igiioriiiioo  does  not  make  itself  felt  directly,  if  it  did  it  were  more 
lik(4y  to  l>e  remedied,  but  the  process  is  long  and  round-about; 
f:ilse  notions  are  entertained  and  acted  upon ;  prejudices  and 
passions  multiply  ;  abuses  become  manifold  ;  diflieulty  and  dis- 
tress at  last  press  on  the  whole  commynity ;  whilst  the  samo 
igiin ranee  wiiich  produced  the  mischief  now  helps  to  confirm  it 
or  agi^ravate  it,  because  it  hinders  them  from  seeing  where  the 
root  of  the  whole  evil  lies,  and  sets  them  upon  some  vain  attempt 
to  correct  the  consequenc4?s,  while  they  never  think  of  curing, 
because  they  do  not  suspect  the  cause. 

"  1  believe  it  is  generally  the  ciise,  at  least  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  that  a  boy  is  taken  away  from  school  at  fourteen.  lie  is 
taken  away,  less  than  half  educated,  because  his  friends  want  him 
to  enter  upon  his  business  in  life  without  any  longer  delay. 
Tiiat  is,  the  interests  of  his  great  business  as  a  man  are  sacrificed 
to  tile  interest  of  his  particular  business  as  a  farmer  or  a  trades- 
man. And  yet  very  likely  the  man  who  cares  so  little  about 
political  knowledge;,  is  very  eaniest  about  political  power,  and 
thinks  that  it  is  most  unjust  if  he  has  no  share  hi  the  election  of 
members  of  the  legislature,  I  do  not  blame  any  one  for  taking 
his  son  from  school  at  an  early  age,  when  he  is  actually  obliged 
t»»  <lo  so,  but  1  fi'ar  that  in  too  many  instances  there  is  no  sense 
entiM'tained  of  the  value  of  education,  beyond  its  fitting  a  boy  for 
his  own  inmiediatv  business  in  life;  and  until  this  be  altered 
for  the  better,  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  likely  to  grow  much  wiser,* 
or  tiiat,  tliough  political  power  may  pass  into  different  hands,  it 
will  be  exercised  more  purely  or  sensibly  than  it  has  been." 

College  boys  cannot  reduce  Latin  and  Greek,  rhetoric 
and  history  to  any  corresponding  value  in  federal  currency, 
therefore  these  acqairenients  are  equal  to  zero.  Tliey 
would  rather  fill  their  i)ocket8  with  attic  6i)oli  and  drachma 
thtui  their  brains  with  attic  thought.  In  a  word,  they 
want  to  nmkc  a  living ;  they  have  a  hard  and  long  race  to 
run  for  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  The  lighter  the 
runner,  the  swifter  his  course;  "  So,  hurrah  !"  cries  Young 
America,  "  overboard  with  the  learned  rubbish  of  musty 
libraries.''  What  hope  can  wo  entertain  of  education, 
when  this  detestable  spirit,  this  narrow-minded  contempt 
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of  everj^  thing  purely  intellectual,  prevails  so  generally 
amongst  old  and  young.  "  Tommy  is  not  fit  for  business," 
said  a  fond  Catholic  mother  of  our  acquaintance,  when 
she  came  to  visit  her  son  in  one  of  our  colleges ;  **  I  am 
afraid  that  ho  will. not  succeed  in  the  world;  you  may 
make  a  priest  out  of  him."  This  is  one  case,  but  the  words 
express  the  sentiment  of  not  a  few  Catholic  parents.  God 
help  us  if  we  are  come  to  this,  if  our  children  are  to  be 
thrown  by  tens  of  thousands  into  the  gigantic,  insatiable 
maw  of  trade,  as  were  the  Jewish  children  into  the  burning 
arms  of  the  idol  Moloch.  Yet  this  huge  difficulty  may  be 
partially  overcome.  Youth  is  susceptible ;  it  readily  yields 
the  tribute  of  its  reverence  and  love  to  what  is  great  and 
noble.  College  authorities,  if  animated  with  the  proper 
spirit,  may  destroy  in  the  minds  of  students  many  of  the 
prejudices  of  earlier  education.  They  may  convince  young 
men  that  tliere  is  something  worth  living  for  besides  the 
dollar,  that  man's  noblest  employment  is  the  development 
of  his  mental  and  moral  faculties.  Tliis  brings  us  to  the 
second  cause  of  educational  failures — inefficient  teachers. 

Next  to  the  mission  of  the  priest  there  is  none  more 
important  than  that  of  the  educator.  The  material  on 
which  he  works  is  mind,  the  immortal  spirit  of  man. 
•His  object  is  to  make  this  mind  more  Godlike,  by  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  its  thoughts,  by  clearing  its  mental  eye,  by 
developing  the  rapidity  and  power  of  its  grasp.  The 
educator  is  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  society,  and 
eternity  is  staked  on  his  labor.  He  must  bo  in  love  with 
his  work  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  his 
mission.  Education  must  engross  all  his  powers.  His 
profession  is  an  absorbing  one,  and  wall  scarcely  admit  of 
a  by-work  to  bo  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  it.  A 
priest  whose  time  is  taken  up  with  missionary  duties  cannot 
be  a  teacher  or  professor.  His  duties  in  the  sanctuary  will 
inevitably  clash  with  his  duties  in  the  lecture-room.  There 
is  a  vocation  to  the  professorial  life  as  well  as  to  the 
missionary.  A  man  or  woman  who  undertakes  to  teach 
without  that  vocation,  without  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits, 
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and  a  cai>ability  of  iiitnsing  tliat  taste  into  others,  sins 
a<^ainst  Gud  and  society.  lie  or  slie  stnnts  tlie  «:rro\vtli  of 
minds,  and  casts  upon  the  world  mental  invalids  who 
readily  sicken  and  die  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  forms 
of  mental  and  moral  disease. 

Our  colleges  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  salaries  to  lay 
protl'ssors,  and  the  clergy  are  too  busily  employed  to  spare 
the  requisite  number  of  able  men  from  their  own  body. 
The  coii>e(iuence  is,  that  a  great  deal  of  Catholic  lay  talent 
must  lie  idle.  A  nam  who  serves  literature,  has  a  right  to 
live  by  literature;  a  professor  must  be  supported  by  the 
revenue  attached  to  his  chair.  Authoi*s  and  professors  are 
called  on  to  work  harder  than  Southern  slaves,  to  wear 
out  their  brains  in  endeavoring  to  teach  young  men  who 
do  not  wibh  to  be  taught,  or  to  amuse  by  a  trashy  story,  a 
public  too  ignorant  to  ai)preciate  a  work  of  solid  merit ; 
and  for  their  reward  they  get  a  pittance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  and  the  proud  consciousness  of  having 
served  the  great  Catholic  cause.  Brains  are  at  a  terrible 
discount  aniongst  Catholics.  A  liquor  dealer  can  make 
more  in  a  week  than  an  author  or  professor  in  a  year.  Men 
of  ability  lind  that  the  schoolmaster's  life  will  not  pay. 
Tliev  may  not  feel  called  either  to  the  relijcious  life  or  a 
bachelor  life  in  the  world.  Their  tastes  are  domestic. 
They  are  married,  or  think  of  getting  married,  and  it  were 
sheer  folly  to  h(>pe  to  support  a  family  on  a  professor's 
salary  in  a  Cath(>lic  coUefje. 

In  those  few  of  our  institutions  that  are  not  under  the 
control  of  Keligious  Orders,  the  majority  of  the  classes  are 
taught  by  young  men  preparing  for  the  jn'iesthood.  Many 
sad  mistakes,  many  failures  must  accompany  the  efforts  of 
such  teachers,  however  Talented  or  zealous.  Thev  are  not, 
as  a  general  thing,  educated  up  to  that  point  at  which 
they  can  enter  on  the  task  of  directing  with  success,  tlie 
studies  of  the  very  youngest  pupils.  They  know  how  to  spell 
themselves,  but  you  cannot  thence  infer  that  they  can  teach 
others  to  spell.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  one 
can  teach  little  boys.    A  year's  experience  of  college  life 
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will  soon  convince  a  man  that  a  higher  order  of  educational 
talent  is  required  for  them  than  for  more  .advanced  students. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  co-operation  of  the  diligent  student 
lightens  and  sweetens  the  toil  of  his  professor.  The  daily 
visible  development  of  a  mind  under  one's  training  is  the 
purest  of  earthly  delights;  it  is  the  faithful  teacher's 
richest  reward.  But  with  young  boys  the  task  is  heart- 
breaking ;  the  work  is  all  up-hill.  A  superabundant 
amount  of  patience,  of  wise  forethought,  of  disinterested 
zeal  is  required  in  order  to  effect  any  thing  with  such 
unmanageable  material  as  human  nature,  in  boys  from 
eight  to  fifteen — requisites  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a 
young  man  beginning  his  ecclesiastical  career.  He  goes 
to  the  seminary  to  be  educated,  not  to  educate.  He  has 
no  tastes  for  a  professorial  life ;  his  lot  is  to  be  cast  in  the 
world,  in  the  field  of  missionary  enterprize.  That  is  the 
goal  to  whicli  his  seminary  aspirations  are  directed,  to 
which,  with  God's  help,  he  endeavors  to  attain.  Teaching 
grammar,  geography,  history,  or  arithmetic,  is,  and  cannot 
be  else  than  a  by-work  with  him,  something  that  he  dis- 
likes, something  that  takes  away  from  the  time  that  should 
be  allotted  to  his  own  studies ;  something,  in  a  word,  for 
which  he  feels  himself  in  every  respect  unfit.  Entrusted 
to  such  care,  the  lower  classes  of  a  college  become  intel- 
lectually demoralized,  and  hopes  of  future  mental  culture 
are  blighted  in  the  bud.  We  have  heard  parents  complain 
of  the  dead  stand-still  of  their  children  at  school.  The 
reason  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  that  they  have  fallen 
into  incompetent  hands.  They  may  be  naturally  dull  or 
lazy,  but  an  accomplished  teacher  would  soon  do  one  of 
two  things,  improve  them  or  remove  them.  He  would 
compel  them  either  to  shake  off  their  mental  sluggishness, 
or  to  be  lopped  off,  as  dead  limbs,  from  a  living  tree. 

We  raise  a  great  Ime  and  cry  against  the  common 
schools,  and  deservedly,  because  they  leave  out  religion ; 
but  we  should  do  well  to  copy  them  in  some  things — in  the 
interest  which  the  non-Catholic  community  takes  in  their 
success,  and  in  the  ability  of  tlieir  teachers.     Must  ortho- 
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doxy  ami  ijriioraiicc  stand  for  ever  allied  on  one  side  against 
herer^v  and  knowled^ije  ?  Education  which  excludes  rehVion 
is,  we  grant,  a  curse.  Tlie  common-school  system,  because 
it  is  not  religious,  cannot  pretend  to  Christianize  the  rising 
generations,  and  without  Christianity  there  can  be  no  civil- 
ization. l>nt  ignorance  is  a  curee  too.  An  ignorant  Catholic 
brouglit  into  contact  with  the  shrewd,  intelligent  world  of 
tlie  nineteenth  century,  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  faith. 
Let  us  be  candid  with  ourselves,  and  look  the  evil  straight 
in  the  face  with  searching  eyes.  Is  it  a  fact  that  our 
colleges,  academies,  and  parish  schools,  are  e<iual  to  Pro- 
testant collei2:es  and  the  state  schools?  Is  it  a  fact  that  our 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  up  to  the  level  of 
the  tinus,  that  thev  are  in  dead  earnest  about  their  work? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  with  a  large  class  among  us,  the 
adjective  Ciithnla-  is  thrown  as  a  broad  mantle  of  charity 
over  a  multitude  <»f  i)rofessional  shortcomings?  Xo  shoe- 
maker can  make  as  strong  an  understanding  for  the  feet 
and  as  i)njttily  litting  a  calfskin  cover  for  the  toes  as  the 
Catholic  shoemaker;  no  tailor  can  cut  a  coat  as  well  as  a 
Caiholic  tailor;  no  lawyer  can  plead  as  elo(juently  tis  the 
Catholic  lawyer  ;  no  schoolnuister  is  equal  to  the  good  old 
Catholic  })e(lagogue  of  sixty  yeai'S  ago,  who  had  Virgil  and 
Euclid  at  his  lingers'  ends,  and  could  thrash  a  boy  withiu 
an  inch  of  his  life.  A  saint  once  said  that  the  habit  does 
not  make  the  monk ;  neither  does  the  soutane  of  the 
ecclesiastic,  or  the  dress  of  the  religious,  make  a  teacher. 
Crrace  is  not  a  title  to  natural  excellence  or  temporal 
dominion.  The  Wicklelites  and  Ilassites  and  other  kindred 
sects  of  the  Middle  Ages  so  taught,  but  the  Church  of 
Cliri>t  branded  their  teaching  as  heretical.  A  professional 
man  stands  or  falls  by  his  professional  merits,  not  by  his 
religious  belief.  If  then  we  value  the  souls  of  those  dear 
young  ones  whom  Christ  has  entrusted  to  our  care,  let  ns 
be  d«>ne  with  this  eternal  bragging  about  our  Catholicity, 
and  prove  that  we  are  worthy  of  the.  name  Catholic,  by 
becoming  belter  lawyers,  better  doctoi-s,  better  teachers, 
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in  a  word,  better  and   nobler  men   tlian   those  who   are 
ranged  against  uti. 

Tiie  teacher's  mind,  to  use  Arnold's  words,  must  be  not 
static  but  dynamic,  the  stream  of  pure  running  water,  not 
the  stagnant  pool.  The  teacher  that  neglects  to  improve 
himself  bv  study  soon  exhausts  his  scanty  stock  of  knowl- 
edge,  and  becomes  professionally  bankrupt.  "The  fjualiti- 
cations,''  writes  Arnohl,  to  a  sub-master  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  chiss  at  Rugby,  "  which  I  deem  essential  to  tlie 
due  performance  of  a  master's  duties  here,  may,  in  brief,  be 
expressed  as  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman — that 
a  man  should  enter  uj^on  his  business  not  as  a  by-work,  but 
as  a  substantive  and  most  important  duty ;  tliat  lie  shr>uld 
devote  himself  to  it  as  the  especial  branch  of  the  ministerial 
calliuiT  which  lie  lias  chosen  to  follow — that  beloniicinjx  to  a 
great  public  institution,  and  standing  in  a  public  and  C(»n- 
spicuous  station,  he  should  study  things  'lovely  and  of  good 
rei)Oi*t;'  that  is,  that  he  should  be  public-spirited,  liberal, 
and  entering  heartily  into  the  interest,  honor,  and  general 
resi>ectability  and  distinction  of  the  society  which  he  has 
joined  ;  and  that  he  should  have  sufficient  vigor  of  mind  and 
thirst  f(»r  knowledge,  to  pei'sist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores 
without  neglecting  the  full  improvement  of  those  whom  he 
is  teaching.  I  think  our  masterships  here  offer  a  noble  tield 
of  duty,  and  I  would  not  bestow  them  on  any  one  whom  I 
thouifht  would  undertake  tliem  without  enterin*'  into  the 
sj)irit  of  our  system  heart  and  liand."  The  mastei-ships  in 
the  great  classical  schools  of  England,  Harrow,  Eton,  Win- 
chester and  liugby,  are  looked  forward  to  by  young  men  as 
the  rewards  of  distinctions  won  in  their  univereity  career. 
Thus  able  teachere  are  secured,  men  who  have  been  formed 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  have  breathed  the  air  and 
caught  the  spirit  of  those  time-honored,  glorious,  and  once 
Catholic  univei'sities. 

We  ])roceed  to  the  third  point  of  our  remarks — our  school 
and  collegiate  system.  That  system  is  based  on  the  Eu- 
ropean continental  system  established  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, chiefly  by  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus.    It  was 
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nud  to  inoct  tlic  wants  of  tliat  age,  and  this  it  did  most 
rahlv.  Thu  liistorv  of  Catholic  Education  durinij  the 
iry  after  tlie  Ivcformation,  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
ipli ;  but  may  it  not  be  true,  that  a  system  of  instruc- 
svhich  pei-ft'Ctly  answered  its  end  when  first  framed,  is 
Lsoful  now,  for  the  phiin  reason  that  circumstances  are 
j^ed,  that  Catliolics  now  find  themselves  face  to  face 
other  toos  tluin  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  the  six- 
h  conturv,  and  the  Encych.)pedist6  of  tlie  eigliteenth? 
•at ion,  we  take  it,  must  be  national  in  the  sense  that  it 

be  tlie  (lev(»lopment  of  the  mind  in  the  direction  to 
h,  by  habits  of  country,  language,  and  period,  it  natu- 

inelini's.  An  American  does  not  think  or  sj)eak  like 
enclunan  or  an  Italian,  but  like  an  Anglo-Saxon.  And 
and  is  the  representative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  and 
The  theory  of  her  government  is  the  most  perfect 
ue  of  the  old  Catholic  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
'  "^onareliy  of  the  Three  Estates.  Iler  education  is  Catli- 
Iler  great  high  schools  and  universities  were  founded 
M"  Catholic  aus]>ices,  they  Nourished  under  Catholic  pa- 
age,  and  their  traditional  system  of  instruction  is,  in 
t,  Catl'  ..  These  should  be  our  models  rather  than 
^cIk  of  the  C()ntinent.  The  suggestion,  we  doubt  not, 
*  .iseribed  to  a  pernicious  liberalism,  to  an  admiration, 
bieh  a  Catliolic  should  be  ashamed,  of  the  most  anti- 
lolic  nation  in  the  world.  England,  we  admit,  has  been 
oi  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Church,  but  she  has  been 
1  sjMte  of  her  institutions,  in  direct  antagonism  to  their 

spirit.  Her  Constitution  and  her  univei'sities  she  owes 
ie  Church,  and  when  she  left  the  Church  she  proved  a 
or  to  her  own  liberties.  Let  us  learn  to  distinguish  the 
•lisli  mini-try,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  and  those  excres- 
/es  on  her  statute-book  called  penal  laws,  from  Eng- 
Ts  noble  self,  from  the  Catholic  spirit  that  still  throbs  in 

heart  of  the  English  body  politic.  Wo  accuse  the  ad- 
5aries  <»f  the  Catholic  cause  of  unfairness,  when  they 
lid  sa<ldU^  the  Cliurch  with  the  errors  and  sins  of  indi- 
iials  and  communities  within  her  pale.     Now,  we  must 
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mete  to  otliere  as  we  would  have  them  mete  unto  us.  We 
must  distinguish  between  English  sense  and  English  preju- 
dice, between  the  magnificent  theory  of  English  politics  and 
English  education,  and  their  occasional  i)ractical  abuses,  be- 
tween principles  and  men,  between  systems  and  individuals, 
by  whom  those  systems  are  maladministered. 

What  we  call  colleges  in  this  country  are  mere  high 
schools.  Collegiate  education  proper  should  begin  at  the 
point  where  the  instruction  given  by  these  schools  ends. 
Our  graduates,  if  they  have  mastered  their  course,  might 
enter  as  Freshmen  in  an  English  univeraity,  and  only,  after 
four  or  five  years  more  of  hard  study,  could  they  be  said  to 
bo  educated  men.  The  couree  of  study  in  the  public  gram- 
mar schools  of  England  is  as  extensive  as  that  of  many  of 
our  Colleges.  Yet  no  boy,  leaving  an  English  school,  is 
considered  to  have  finished  his  education,  lie  has  acquired 
stores  of  information,  but  these  are  only  the  materials  on 
which  he  is  to  work  in  liis  imiversity  life.  They  are  to  be 
8ubjecte<l  to  analysis,  their  points  of  harmony  and  contrast 
diligently  studied,  the  ideas  which  tliey  originate  are  to  be 
traced  in  their  growth  and  their  influence  on  society. 
This  process  develops  the  mind,  motamorj)hoses  the  crude 
school-boy  into  the  ripe  man.  This,  and  this  only,  is  edu- 
cation. Catholics  in  this  country  have  nothing  like  univer- 
sities. Institutions  with  that  name  exist  among  us,  it  is 
true,  but  they  diflfer  little  from  the  colleges.  This  is  an 
evil ;  an  evil  sorely  felt  in  times  past  by  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  to  remedy  which  they  established  the  Catholic 
Univei'sity  of  Dublin.  When  Dr.  Newman  was  appointed 
rector  of  that  Institution,  he  published  a  series  of  lectures 
and  essays  on  Univei'sity  Education,  which  have  since  been 
collected  into  two  or  three  volumes.  We  commend  them 
to  all  interested  in  the  great  question  of  Catholic  education, 
as  the  clearest  and  most  eloquent  exposition  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  univeralties.  And  here  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  quoting  tlie  illustrious  Oratoriau  in  vindication 
of  the  line  of  remarks  we  are  perusing.  We  know  that  we 
shall  be  accused  by  some  of  imprudence  and  exaggeration 
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in  what  we  have  written.  Bnt  do  the  evils  of  which  we 
complain  exist  or  not  ?  That  they  do,  is  a  fact  of  which 
sixteen  years'  experience  of  college  life  has  fully  convinced 
us.  What,  then,  is  the  daty  of  Catholics,  those  whose 
hearts  are  in  this  great  work?  They  must  bestir  them- 
selves, and  labor,  hand  and  heart,  to  correct  the  evils  of 
the  present  system.  Better  a  thousand  times  our  colleges 
as  they  are  than  the  best  of  the  common  schools.  But  are 
we  to  rest  contented  with  them  as  they  are ;  are  we  to  let 
things  take  their  own  course  and  right  themselves  as  best 
they  can  ?  .  Heaven,  says  the  proverb,  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.  In  education,  as  in  asceticism,  not  to  advance 
is  to  retrograde.  We  have  no  universities,  but,  with  God's 
help,  we  shall  have  them,  if  the  Catholic  people  of  this  Be- 
piiblic  can  be  once  awakened  to  the  paramount  importance 
of  liberal  studies.  Nothing  can  prevent  the  realization,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  friends  of 
education,  but  petty  local  jealousies.  There  is  plenty  of 
talent  in  the  Catholic  community ;  what  we  lack  is  earnest- 
ness and  union.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  found  a  univer- 
sity, but  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Now  for  our 
extracts  from  Dr.  Newman  : 

"  Let  it  be  observed  that  the  principles  I  would  miuntain  on  the 
subject  of  liberal  education,  although  those  as  I  believe  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  such  as  may  be  gained  by  the  m^re  experi- 
ence of  life.  They  do  not  simply  come  of  theology — ^they  imply 
no  supernatural  discernment — l^ey  have  no  special  connection  with 
revelation;  they  will  be  found  to  be  almost  self-evident  when 
stated,  and  to  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case ;  they  are  dictated 
by  that  human  prudence  and  wisdom  which  are  attainable  where 
grace  is  quite  away,  and  recognized  by  simple  common  sense, 
even  where  self-interest  is  not  present  to  sharpen  it;  and  there- 
fore, though  true,  and  just  and  good  in  themselves,  though  sano- 
tioned  and  used  by  Catholicism,  they  argue  nothing  whatever  lor 
the  sanctity  or  faith  of  those  who  maintain  them.  *  lliey  may  be 
held  by  Prot(^stants  as  well  as  by  Oatholics;  they  may  aocidentr 
ally,  in  cert^iin  times  and  places,  be  taught  by  Protestants  to  Cath- 
olics, without  any  derogation  from  the  clum  whidi  Catholics  make 
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to  special  spiritual  illumination.     Not  only  may  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  education  be  held  by  Protestants,  and  at  a  given  time  or  in 
a  given  place,  be  taught  by  them  to  Catholics ;  but  further  than 
this,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  idea  that,  here  or  there,  at  this 
time  or  that,  it  should  be  understood  better,  and  held  more  firmly 
by  Protestants  than  by  ourselves.     The  very  circumstance  that  it 
is  founded  on  truths  in  the  natural  order,  accounts  for  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  sometimes  or  somewhere  understood  outside  the 
Church  more  accurately  than  within  her  fold.     Where  the  sun 
shines  bright  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  South,  the  natives  of  the 
place  know  little  of  safeguards  against  cold  and  wet.     They  have, 
indeed,  bleak  and  piercing  blasts ;  they  have  chill  and  pouring  rain, 
but  only  now  and  then,  for  a  day  or  a  week ;  they  bear  the  incon- 
venience as  they  best  may,  but  they  have  not  made  it  an  art  to 
repel  it ;  it  is  not  worth  their  while ;  the  science  of  calefaction  and 
ventilation  is  reserved  for  the  North.     It  is  in  this  way  that  Cath- 
olics stand  relatively  to  Protestants  in  the  science  of  education ; 
Protestants  are  obliged  to  depend  on  human  means  solely,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  led  to  make  the  most  of  them ;  it  is  their  sole 
resource  to  use  what  they  have ;  *  knowledge'  is  their  '  power,'  and 
nothing  else ;  they  are  the  anxious  cultivators  of  a  rugged  soil. 
It  is  otherwise  with  us,  fu7ies  ceciderunt  mihi  in  proeclaris.     We 
have  a  goodly  inheritance.     The  Almighty  Father  takes  care  of 
us ;  He  has  promised  to  do  so ;  His  word  cannot  fail,  and  we 
have  continual  experience  of  its  fulfillment.     This  is  apt  to  make 
us,  I  will  not  say,  rely  too  much  on  prayer,  on  the  Divine  word 
and  blessing,  for  we  cannot  pray  too  much  or  expect  too  much  from 
our  great  Lord;  but  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  shall  please 
Him  best,  and  get  most  from  Him,  when  we  use  what  we  have  in 
nature  to  the  utmost,  at  the  same  time  that  we  look  out  for  what 
is  beyond  nature  in  the  confidence  of  faith  and  hope.     However, 
we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  let  things  take  their  course,  as  if 
they  would,  in  one  way  or  another,  turn  up  right  at  last  for  cer- 
tain ;  and  so  we  go  on,  getting  into  difilculties  and  getting  out  of 
them,  succeeding  certainly  on  the  whole,  but  with*  failure  in  detail 
which  might  be  avoided,  and  with  much  of  imperfection  or  inferi- 
ority in  our  appointments  and  plans,  and  with  much  disappoint- 
ment, discouragement  and  collision  of  opinion  in  consequence. 
We  leave  God  to  fight  our  battles,  and  so  He  does;  but  He 
corrects  us  while  He  prospers  us.     We  cultivate  the  inuocenoe  of 
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the  dove  more  than  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ;  and  we  exemplify 
our  Lord^s  word  and  incur  His  rebuke,  when  He  declared  that  *'  the 
children  of  this  world  were  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  light.'  It  is  far  from  impossible,  then,  at  first  sight,  that 
on  the  subject  before  us,  Protestans  may  have  discerned  the  true 
line  of  action,  and  estimated  its  importance  aright.  It  is  possible 
that  they  have  investigated  and  ascertained  the  main  principles, 
the  necessary  conditions  of  education,  better  than  some  among  our- 
selves."— {^Introduction  to  Discourses  on  University  jErducatian.) 

Our  school  and  collegiate  system,  as  far  as  regards  the 
religions  element  is  excellent.  The  Church  insists  on  the 
union  of  mental  and  moral  training,  of  religion  and  science ; 
and  any  educational  establishment  that  claims  her  sanction, 
must  recognize  this  union  as  the  principle  of  its  action.  In 
a  Catholic  college  the  catechism  class  takes  precedence  of 
all  othei*s.  The  catechism  is  the  epitome  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  of  all  moral  science.  It  is  a  golden  little  book 
that  contains  all  that  man  need  know  to  be  the  deepest  of 
philosophers  and  the  sublimest  of  saints.  If  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  require  competent  teachers,  this  above 
all — this  catechism,  this  simplest  and  abstrnsest  of  books 
requires  the  talent  of  the  accomplished  thelogian  for  its 
j)erfect  explanation.  Few  lessons,  we  are  certain,  were  ever 
inore  proiitable  to  the  students  of  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  successful  colleges  than  those  they  learned  from  the 
little  catechism,  as  explained,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with 
never-flagging  zeal,  for  many  years,  by  the  distinguished 
presiaent  of  the  institution.  Tiie  catechism  should  be 
taught,  if  possible,  by  clergymen.  It  belongs  to  tlieir  spe- 
cial sphere  of  duty,  and  they  are  never  more  in  their  place 
than  when  breaking  the  bread  of  the  Word  to  the  little  ones 
of  Christ.  Where  sodalites  or  confraternities  are  establish- 
ed, they  should  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  catechism  class. 
IMorality  must  be  based  on  dogma;  otherwise  it  has  no 
root ;  the  iii-st  scorching  ray  of  temptation  that  falls  on  it, 
blights  it  and  it  dies.  We  must  love  Mother  Mary,  with 
the  fond  affection  of  children,  but  love  springs  from  knowl- 
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edge.  Little  will  sodalites  or  rosary  societies,  or  scapular 
confraternities  profit  us,  if,  through  ignorance  of  the  great 
dogmas  of  Christianity  and  of  the  duties  of  our  state,  we 
live  in  sin.  Young  people  are  fond  of  the  marvellous; 
they  are,  by  nature,  miracle-mongers.  Those  who  have 
charge  of  their  spiritual  education  must  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  growth  of  this  disposition,  because  an  excess  of 
credulity  in  youth  not  unfrequently  leads  to  skepticism  in 
manhood.  There  are  instructors,  male  and  female,  who 
allow  their  piety  to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment,  who 
address  boys  and  girls  as  if  they  were  novices  of  a  religious 
order.  These  teachei*s  are  too  fond  of  dealing  in  the  mar- 
vellous, in  anecdotes  such  as  abound  in  many  books  of 
devotion,  as  The  Glories  of  Mat'y,  Youth  never  apt  to  be 
over  discriminating,  often  confounds  those  edifying  stories, 
which  may  be  true  or  not,  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
and  always  to  their  spiritual  detriment.  They  go  into  the 
world  and  find  these  things  sneered  at  and  they  are  not  able 
to  defend  them.  They  took  tliem  on  trust,  and  if  they  have 
not  been  firmly  grounded  in  their  faith,  their  doubts  fall 
back  from  private  miracles,  revelations,  and  ecstacies,  to 
dogmas  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  many  young  persons,  who  have  received  a  Catho- 
lic education,  fall  away  from  the  Church.  We  have  known 
boys  who  were  models  of  diligence  and  piety  in  college, 
tuni  out  bad  men.  We  have  known  Catholic  girls  from 
Catholic  convents,  give  np  the  practice  of  their  religion. 
Human  corruption,  the  strong  passions  of  youth  account,  in 
part,  for  their  sad  apostasies,  but  we  are  afraid  that  youth- 
ful piety  in  educational  establishments,  is  sometimes  a  plant 
of  hot-house  growth ;  the  heart  has  been  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  the  head.  Young  men  and  women  cannot  be 
shut  up  for  ever  in  colleges  and  convents.  They  are  to  live 
not  in  the  saint-infected  atmosphere  of  a  noviciate,  but  out 
in  the  great  world,  under  the  broad  eye  of  heaven,  inhaling 
an  air  poisoned  with  heresy  and  infidelity,  with  no  guides 
but  their  clear,  strong  Catholic  consciences.  Faith  is  not  a 
sentiment,  an  affair  of  the  heart,  but  the  assent  of  the  sapef" 
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naturalized  intellect  to  divine  tmth.  Science  and  faith, 
subjectively  considered,  reside  in  the  same  faculty — the 
intellect.  In  one  case  intellect  acts  by  its  own  native 
powers  ;  in  the  other,  it  acts  aided  by  the  grace  of  Christ 
and  by  it  is  elevated  to  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural. 
Christian  education  must  recognize  and  apply  this  truth. 
Tlie  attempt  to  teach  morality,  without  laying  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  dogma,  will  result  in  the  ruin  of  both. 

The  circle  of  studies  in  our  Catholic  colleges  is  wide 
enough,  perhaps  too  wide.  It  embraces  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  languages,  history,  and  the  natural 
sciences.  It  includes  both  the  trivium  and  the  quddrivmm, 
of  the  imi  versities  and  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  many 
things  besides.  It  behooves  us  to  guard,  in  our  system  of 
education,  against  one  of  the  great  errors  of  this  age — that 
of  exaggerating  the  claims  of  the  natural  sciences  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds.  In  fact  modem  materialism  deifies 
them.  Now  it  is  well  enough,  as  a  point  of  curious  inform- 
ation, of  what  is  sometimes  called  polite  learning,  to  know 
the  difierence  between  the  wave  theory  and  the  emanation 
theory  of  light,  between  the  Copernican  and  the  Ptolemaic 
systems  of  astronomy,  but  a  man  is  not  a  whit  more  edu- 
cated for  knowing  them,  than  for  remaining  in  a  state  of 
blessed  ignorance.  The  sensists  of  to-day,  as  did  the  hu- 
manists of  the  sixteenth  century,  laugh  at  the  Scholastics  for 
gravely  discussing  the  question  of  how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle ;  but  some  of  their  own  pro- 
blems are  just  as  luminous.  '^  If  one  might  wish,"  writes 
Arnold,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^^  for  impossibilities,  I  might 
wish  that  my  children  should  be  well  versed  in  physical 
science,  but  in  due  subordination  to  the  fulness  and  firesh- 
ness  of  their  knowledge  on  moral  subjects.  This,  however, 
I  believe  cannot  be ;  and  physical  science,  if  studied  at  all, 
seems  too  great  to  be  studied  as  a  by-work:  wherefore, 
rather  than  have  it  the  principal  thing  in  my  son's  mind,  I 
would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth,  and  that  the  stars  were  so  many  spangles  set  in  the 
bright  blue  firmanent.    Surely  the  one  thing  needful  for  a 
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Christian  and  an  Englishman  to  study  is,  Christian  and 
moral,  and  political  philosophy." 

In  fact,  religion  and  politics  are  the  only  subjects  that 
deserve  man's  serious,  concentrated  attention.  They  are 
the  two  sciences  that  exhaust  his  whole  duty  to  God,  to 
himself,  and  to  society.  Pious  people  turn  up  their  noses 
at  the  mention  of  politics.  They  have  been  taught  to  look 
upon  them  as  a  monstrous,  diabolical  system,  whose  com- 
ponents are  ranting  and  cursing,  drinking  and  fighting, 
lying  and  injustice.  But  these  are  the  practical  abuses  of 
the  noblest  of  all  sciences  next  to  theology — the  science  of 
government,  of  civil  polity.  The  theory  of  our  constitution 
is  that  the  people  are  sovereign.  We  are  not  going  to 
enter  into  an  argument  about  the  divine  right  of  the  multi- 
tude, but,  simply  admitting  what  is  here  an  established 
fact,  we  say,  let  then  the  people  rule  in  reality  as  in  name, 
not  a  sectional  clique,  nor  a  cabal  of  Washington  wire- 
pullers. And  if  the  people  are  to  rule,  they  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  science  of  ruling.  The  wisdom  of  the  mass  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  wisdom  of  its  individual  components. 
The  larger  the  number  unacquainted  with  political  history 
and  political  economy,  the  smaller  become  the  chances  of 
having  a  sober,  enlightened  public.  Democratic  institu- 
tions can  prosper  only  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
have  learned  that  morality  and  the  law  of  right  and  reason 
are  the  only  foundations  of  national  wealth,  and  honor,  and 
stability.  A  corrupt,  ignorant  people,  when  they  set  up  a 
Republic,  inaugurate  the  most  terrible  of  tyrannies  that  can 
scourge  the  sons  of  Adam.  The  despotism  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  heaven  compared  to  the  hell  of 
blood  and  anarchy  into  which  the  National  Convention 
precipitated  France. 

The  one  great  question  of  the  day  into  which  all  others 
resolve  themselves  is  this,  of  the  connection  between  politics 
and  religion,  between  the  State  and  the  Church,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  reason  and  faith,  Gk)d's  right  to  com- 
mand and  man's  duty  to  obey.  At  bottom  all  these  are 
phases  of  one  and  the  same  question.    We  Catholic,  young 
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and  old,  must  solve  this  problem,  or  it  never  will  be  solved. 
The  salvation  of  our  sonls,  the  permanence  of  oar  dearly* 
prized  republican  institntions,  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  depend  on  us — on  the  high-toned 
Catholic  political  education  of  the  young,  or  an  intelligent, 
reading,  reflecting,  speaking  and  acting  Catholic  public 

If  then  we  were  asked  what  ought  to  be  the  first  book 
put  into  the  hands  of  Catholic  boys  and  girls,  we  should 
answer — the  catechism.  And  the  second  t  Modem  history. 
And  the  third  ?  The  catechism  and  history.  We  mention 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  We  do  not  think  the  opinion  proba> 
ble  enough  to  act  on  in  practice,  which  holds  that  Gk>d 
made  young  ladies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  thrumming  on  the 
piano  and  singing  French  songs,  of  dancing  French  qua- 
drilles, and  reading  trashy  novels,  of  talking  scandal,  and 
painting  in  oil  colors.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  their 
Maker  gave  them  brains,  and  meant  them  to  use  those  brains 
for  his  gbry.  A  Catholic  maiden  will  not  make  the  worse 
wife  or  mother  for  having  been  taught  to  think.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  catechism  and  of  modem  history,  vrill  not  create 
a  revolution  in  the  kitchen  or  the  laundry,  or  make  a  bigger 
hole  in  the  husband's  purse. 

But  we  have  completely  forgotten  Dr.  Arnold.  We 
shall  be  accused,  no  doubt,  of  using  his  venerable  name  as 
a  convenient  peg  whereon  to  hang  om  own  erode  remarks. 
And  we  must,  in  part,  plead  guil^.  Yet  Dr.  Arnold's 
life  as  well  deserves  the  study  of  those  interested  in  educa- 
tion, as  a  chef-cPosuvre  of  ancient  statuary  does  that  of  the 
sculptor.  Arnold  was  one  of  the  greatest  educators  of 
moJern  times,  and  he  who  would  understand  what  one 
earnest,  devoted  man  can  do  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
othcra,  must  read  Mr.  Stanley's  Biography  and  Letters 
of  Arnold.  It  was  in  1828  that  Arnold  entered  on  his 
Quties  as  head  master  of  Kugby  school,  in  the  thirty-fonrth 
year  of  his  age,  and  eight  y€^  after  he  bad  left  Oxford. 
For  fourteen  years  Bugby  ichool  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  England,  because  it  was  Araold-s  schooL 
TV  hen  he  died  there  was  one  aniyenal  feeling  d  regrel 
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and  sorrow,  even  among  the  many  political  and  religious 
enemies  he  had  made.  Arnold  was  a  fearless,  out-spoken 
man,  ready  to  battle  unto  the  death  for  what  he  held  to 
be  right.  The  question  that  most  interested  him  was  that 
which  should  most  interest  us — the  connection  between 
Church  and  State.  And  he  came,  probably,  as  near  the 
true  solution  as  a  non-Catholic  can.  We  lament  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  he  opposed  the  Oxford  movement,  but  no 
man  can  read  the  published  collection  of  his  letters  without 
allowing  him  the  praise  of  honesty  and  purity  of  motive. 
If  ever  there  was  a  sincere,  conscientious  Protestant,  Dr. 
Arnold  was  the  man.  His  letters  as  those  of  Mother 
Seton  before  she  became  a  Catholic,  prove  incontestibly, 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  goodness  outside  of  the 
Church,  only  waiting  the  missionary  labors  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  prayers  and  exemplary  lives  of  the  Catholic 
laity  to  be  brought  within  the  one  true  fold  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

We  have  frankly  pointed  out  what,  from  many  years' 
experience,  we  are  convinced  are  defects  in  our  system  of 
education.  But  in  spite  of  these  defects,  our  colleges  and 
schools  are  the  best  in  the  land.  They  make  religion  the 
basis  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  this  fact  places 
them  immeasurably  above  those  of  the  sects.  Their  scien- 
tific and  literary  defects  are,  in  the  main,  as  chargeable 
to  Protestant  schools,  and  are  the  results  of  the  general 
contempt  in  this  country,  of  liberal  studies,  and  the  all- 
engrossing  spirit  of  money-making.  Against  this  spirit 
all  our  energies  must  be  directed.  "  In  the  infancy  of  a 
state,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  arms  do  prevail ;  in  its  maturity, 
arms  and  learning  for  a  short  season ;  in  its  decline,  com- 
merce and  the  mechanical  arts."  If  this  be  true,  then  are 
we  in  our  national  decline.  But  we  will  not  believe  it. 
This  young  country  has  not  yet  wrought  out  its  destiny. 
Every  thing  is  young  and  living  and  fresh  here.  In  fact 
it  is  the  very  freshness  of  human  passions  that  makes  them 
so  terrible  when  they  throw  off  control.  There  is  in  the 
character  of  our  countrymen  a  substratum  of  grave  earnest* 
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ness,  of  deep  feeling,  of  sincere  craving  after  trath,  that 
aftbrds  the  brightest  and  most  cheering  hopes  for  the  future. 
This  fever-fit  of  materialism  will  pass  away.  A  day  will 
come,  we  hope  in  our  heart  of  hearts,  when  America  will 
turn  to  the  Church  built  on  the  Eternal  Eock,  and  ask : 
''  What  canst  thou  give  me?"  And  the  true  Mother's 
voice  will  answer:  "That  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give."  "  Oh !  give  it  then,  thou  Church  of  Gbd."  "  Here, 
child,  here,  young,  glorious  Bepublic,  take  it — ^find  it  in 
the  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body 
and  Blood — take  it  and  renew  thy  youth  like  the  eagle's, 
and  may  thy  future  glory  be  to  thy  past  as  the  sun's 
meridian  splendor  to  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight 
moon.  W.  J.  B. 


Art.  III. — La  Revolution^  Eecherehes  hiatoriques  sur  VOrigine  et 
la  Propagation  du  Mai  en  JSurope^  depuis  la  Renaissance  jusqu^ a 
nos  jours.  Par  Mgr.  Gaums.  Protonotaire  apostolique,  Vicaire 
General  do  Reims,  &c.,  dec.  Paris :  Graume  Freres,  1856— 
1858.     Livr.  12.     8vo. 

TuE  human  reason  is  safer  in  deriving  consequenoes,  than  in  ex- 
ploring eauses.  It  is  by  a  happy  quality  of  the  mind,  indeed,  that 
it  aspired  to  a  first  cause,  and  so  is  naturally  attracted  toward 
Ilim  \\ho  gave  it  being.  But  while  goodness  is  accessible,  evil  is 
difficult  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  consequences;  and  if,  among 
the  causes,  the  cause  of  evU  in  general  is  the  most  obscure,  that 
of  some  given  evil  will  also  partake,  in  due  proportion,  of  the 
common  difficulty  and  obscurity.  The  grand  diapter  of  modem 
history,  may  be  given  in  one  word,  that  of — Revolution.  And 
the  capital  fact  under  the  same,  is  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 ; 
which,  by  its  Reign  of  Terror,  has  given  a  stamp  of  bloodshed  to 
all  our  disorders,  and  remains  a  sanguinary  warning  of  the  radical 
or  destructive  spirit  of  the  age.  Hence  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
which  underlie  the  movements  of  society,  politically  and  morally; 
and  hence  that  conflict  of  optimism  with  distrust,  of  an  elated  pre- 
sumption with  a  profound  dejection,  which  mariu  the  present  time 
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as  one  of  hesitation,  not  about  points  of  faith,  solely,  nor  of  polity, 
nor  of  social  economy,  but  at  all  points,  and  emphatically,  as  the 
age  of  suspense. 

Monscigncur  Gaume,  with  great  assiduity  and  skill  of  research, 
and  with  singular  force  of  application,  proves,  in  what  measure  the 
Revolution  with  all  its  sad  influences,  may  be  reduced  to  the  one 
head  of  Paganism  in  education,  as  its  immediate  and  sufficient 
cause.  It  would  be  ungrateful,  and  perchance  somewhat  difficult, 
to  show  that  the  cause  is  insufficient ;  and  to  argue  that  a  labor, 
conceived  in  so  generous  a  devotion  for  the  good  of  society  and  so 
happily  executed,  will  not  have  a  powerful  influence  to  assuage  the 
evil  it  is  designed  to  meet.  Still  the  doubt  presents  itself,  whether 
paganism  in  education  is  not  an  effect  or  symptom  of  moral  dis- 
order, rather  than  the  root  itself  of  the  disease ;  and  whether  so 
universal  an  evil  can  be  accounted  for,  by  what  seems  only  a  par- 
ticular reason.  But  however,  this  may  be,  and  even  afler  it 
remains  established  that  paganism  is  the  sole  and  adequate  cause, 
we  naturally  take  one  step  farther,  and  inquire  for  the  cause  of 
paganism. 

Therefore,  leaving  this  consideration  of  paganism  as  the  efficient, 
or  at  least  proximate,  cause  of  Revolution,  and  coming  to  its  own 
superior  cause,  wo  ask :  Why  is  it  that  paganism  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  society,  and  why  does  society  approve  and  foster  pagan- 
ism in  education?  A  plain,  though  a  general,  solution  of  this 
question  will  be :  That,  because  as  its  love  of  God  is  less,  its  love 
of  the  creature  is  more;  and  according  as  society  eschews  tiie 
things  spiritual,  it  turns  to  the  things  sensual.  Why  does  a  man 
love  any  thing  profane  and  bad,  but  because  he  declines  from  the 
love  of  that  which  is  holy  and  good  1  Why  do  the  nations  admire 
Protestant  usages  and  institutions,  but  because  they  are  weary  of 
the  Catholic  institutions  ?  Why  overlook  their  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic civilization,  to  sigh  after  pagan  manners  and  modes  of  refine- 
ment, but  because  any  thing  is  better  and  more  genial  than  the 
Christian  manners  and  discipline  ?  And  again :  Why  do  men  love 
progress,  but  because  they  hate  repose  1  Why  equality,  but  be- 
cause they  detest  subordination  1  Why  a  reckless  and  lewd  lib- 
erty, but  because  they  loathe  good  order  and  decorum  1  Why 
admire  the  new  things,  but  because  they  are  ashamed  of  the  old 
things  1  Why  the  strange  and  alien,  but  because  they  blush  at 
the  homely  and  common     Why  the  public  and  vagrant  life,  but 
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because  they  disdain  the  &miliar  oocupatioDs,  the  domestic  life, 
and  a  modest  retirement? 

The  true  account  of  these  and  of  every  grievous  evil,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  definition  of  sin :  and  this  is,  a  violation  of  the  eternal 
law  of  God ;  which  violaticm  or  deordination  of  right  reascm,  con- 
sists in  an  aversion  from  the  Creator  and  a  conversion  to  the 
creature ;  in  a  contempt  of  the  eternal  good,  and  an  inordinate 
affection  toward  a  mutable  and  finite  good.  Whatever  may  be 
the  evils  that  afflict  society  and  the  disasters  that  threaten  its 
safety,  whatever  the  doubts  that  perplex  the  mind  and  grieve  the 
heart,  a  sure  solution  may  be  always  found  in  these  simple  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude  and  truth,  which  are  so  constantly  held  in  view 

.  by  theology,  and  so  powerfully  urged  upon  our  attention  by  the 
precepts,  the  sentences,  and  metaphors  of  holy  Scripture.  ^  Be 
astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this  ....  my  people  have  done  two 

^  evils.  They  have  forsaken  me,  the  fountain  of  living  water,  and 
have  digged  to  themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  tiiat  can  hold 
no  water.^'  These  broken  cisterns,  these  dry  and  thirsty  fbuntains 
of  human  invention,  the  schemes  and  illusions  of  a  restless  age : 
how  thick  and  fast  they  multiply  upon  it,  how  wretchedly  deprave, 
and  how  fatally  seduce  it  from  the  fountains  of  happiness  and  eter- 
nal life.  Like  drifting  clouds,  that  darken  our  heav^i  or  portend 
a  storm,  so  does  one  delusion  of  the  understanding  in  quick  suc- 
cession chase  another ;  and  society  is  perpertually  agitated  by  the 
winds  of  false  doctrine,  the  storms  of  fanaticism,  and  clamors  of 
the  popular  will,  which  spoil  harmonies,  defeat  remedies,  and 
darken  every  opening  in  the  dear  way  of  truth  and  of  the  sov- 
ereign good. 

The  Apostle  beseeches  us,  that  we  be  not  as  ^  children  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  4n  the 
wickedness  of  men,  in  craftiness  by  which  they  lie  in  wait  to  de- 
ceive." In  asiutia  ad  circumveniionem  erroris:  in  craftiness  for 
the  planning  or  methodizmg  of  error.  While  goodness  is  loved 
for  its  own  sake,  error  must  be  contrived  with  art,  to  render  it 
plausible.  Under  the  created  goods,  Satan  has  hiddoi  his  snares; 
and  by  means  of  them,  the  soul  is  in  danger  of  beii^  deodved 
But  these  are  grand  delusions  which  can  shake  a  Christian  sodety, 
distract  it  from  the  higher  good,  and  lead  it  c^tive  in  the  vanities 
of  paganism,  the  speculations  of  infidelity,  or  the  lying  wonders 
of  a  material  prosperity.    And  yet  there  are  few  who  seem  to 
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suspect,  that  there  is  any  astuteness  or  any  especial  treachery  in- 
volved in  the  error,  of  the  present  day.  These  are  supposed  to  be 
so  bold  and  plain  spoken,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  disguise,  and 
every  one  is  free  to  take  them  or  to  leave  them.  This  may,  or 
may  not,  be  true  of  the  more  gross  and  vulgar  errors ;  but  there 
are  also  other  false  doctrines  of  greater  magnitude  and  of  far  more 
pernicious  influence,  because  the  fallacy  they  contain  is  invested 
with  the  semblance  of  an  admitted  truth,  and,  by  a  marvellous 
subtlety,  they  seem  to  have  gained  cflTectually  the  universal  con- 
sent. One  of  these  crafts  of  wickedness,  is  insinuated  in  the  argu- 
ment of  Progress:  a  word  that  is  known  to  be  of  such  wide 
influence,  that  is  found  to  be  so  exorbitant  in  its  demands,  so  in- 
petuous  in  its  conclusions,  and  so  oppressive  in  its  applications, 
that  we  propose  to  examine  its  title,  try  its  properties,  and  ascer- 
tain its  fraud. 

Wo  know  that  there  is  a  fraud  under  this  name  of  Progress, 
because  it  is  a  word  of  cant,  and  is  now  one  of  those  terms  so  in- 
veterate in  colloquial  usage,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak 
without  bringing  them  forward  ;  and  therefore  good  men  find  that 
their  only  remedy  is,  to  qualify  them :  drop  them  or  expurgate 
them,  they  cannot ;  they  are  forced  to  follow  meekly  on  in  the  beaten 
course,  breathing  their  remonstrances  in  some  such  apologetic  ex- 
pletives as :  the  "  true"  progress,  the  "  true"  liberty ;  the  "  veritable,'' 
the  "  catholic,"  or  the  "  real,"  progress,  or  liberty,  or  equality.  But 
when  these  things  are  so,  when  our  natural  utterance  is  impeded, 
our  vision  obscured  and  our  movements  hampered,  we  know  there 
must  be  something  wrong ;  then,  there  is  to  be  observed  not  the 
hand  of  the  Creator,  nor  the  sweet  conduct  of  nature,  but  that 
the  Inimicus  homo  has  passed  in  that  way. 

Again,  the  presumption  is  not  in  favor  of  progress,  because  it  is 
urged  against  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  civilization.  It  is  a 
power,  no  donbt,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  irresistible  force.  But 
granting  that  it  is  an  engine  of  such  mighty  virtue :  In  whose  hands 
is  it  ?  whose  weapon  is  it  ?  It  is  often  found,  in  our  own  experience* 
to  be  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  flouted  in  the  face  of  the  Holy 
Church  and  over  the  heads  of  freemen,  made  free  from  the  ser- 
vice of  this  world,  by  the  liberty  of  Christ.  As  if  it  were  not 
enough  for  Christian  people  to  be  fretted  with  the  protended  im- 
portance of  actual  wealth,  and  to  be  reproached  with  their  poverty 
as  a  disgrace  and  suspicion  of  guilt,  they  must  now,  it  seems,  be 
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tormented  with  a  possibility  of  opulence,  with  a  smoke,  a  mere 
catchword  of  prosperity.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  do  well, 
but  thoy  must  do  better.  No  matter  for  all  their  advantages  of 
competence  and  contentment,  they  must  leave  that,  and  move  on. 
ward.  No  matter  for  their  plenty  and  abundance,  a  new  decree 
has  gone  forth,  and  they  must  make  progress.  The  land  that  can- 
not show  it,  is  anathematized  from  the  nineteenth  century.  But 
if  it  will  only  do  this,  if  it  will  once  adopt  the  maxims  and  engage 
in  the  transactions  of  progress,  then  the  world  admires,  blasphemers 
are  hushed,  the  lips  of  scoffers  are  turned  to  praise,  and  all  fearful 
and  time-serving  souls  rejoice  with  inmost  satisfaction.  But  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  this  kind  of  intimidation  is  tyrranical,  so  on  the 
other,  this  kind  of  gratulation  is  suspicious,  and  equally  offensive 
to  the  simplicity  and  candor  of  truth. 

The  secret  virtue  of  the  argument  for  progress,  is  borrowed 
from  a  well  known  principle  of  mystic  theology :  that  the  soul 
may  and  ought  to  make  an  advancement  in  things  spiritual.  This 
is  what  seems  to  give  it  the  inflexible  rigor  of  an  argument  ad 
komuiein,  when  brought  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  civilization, 
or  when  confronted  with  conservative  institutions.  For  as  the 
created  goods  are  the  gift  of  the  Creator,  so  every  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  any  worth,  holds  all  its  vigor  from  the  laws  of  that  science, 
which  is  the  science  of  the  Creator,  that  is,  from  theology.  Now 
if  this  construction  of  their  argument  be  not  avowed  by  the 
patrons  of  material  progress,  it  is  because  the  instinct  of  sophistry 
dictates  a  prudent  silence  about  that  kind  of  data.  But  if  it  be 
avowed,  this  is  a  paralogism  to  argue  from  the  superior  and 
spiritual  to  the  inferior  and  sensual;  for  in  questions  of  that 
which  is  already  contingent,  it  may  very  well  happen  that  the 
respective  conclusions  give  contrary  results. 

Because  progress  may  be  predicated  of  the  human  soul,  it  has 
been  rashly  inferred,  that  it  is  a  general  law  of  the  created  universe, 
and  an  inherent  principle  of  things  human  and  divine.  And  this 
being  so,  it  would  follow  that  such  a  law  must  be  one  of  endless 
scope,  of  infinite  expansion,  and  of  resistless  activity ;  so  that  be. 
fore  it  all  must  either  bend  or  break,  either  become  its  humble 
clients  or  be  crushed  in  its  passage.  But  happily  this  is  an  illusion, 
which  may  be  dissipated  with  the  quiet  of  a  single  moment:  we 
have  only  to  stand  still,  and  its  impetus  is  spent,  its  force  loses  all 
point.     Stability  or  serenity  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  is  a 
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law  of  being,  of  which  progress  is  only  the  exception.  The  idea 
of  a  certain  immutability  or  fixity,  is  first  and  last  in  every  method 
of  ontology  ;  it  is  in  the  end  of  every  desire,  it  is  in  every  intention 
and  in  all  our  hopes,  and  there  is  no  fruition  possible  without  it. 
This  idea  of  immutability  is  obtained  like  other  ideas,  by  experi- 
ence, by  comparison,  and  by  that  effort  or  innate  virtue  of  the 
intellect,  which  invites  or  even  constrains  the  mind,  to  abstract 
from  a  perception  all  its  accidents,  and  so  come  to  the  substance 
itself  of  things.  Thus  the  understanding,  when  directed  to  the 
study  of  one  God  who  made  all  things  and  who  is  above  all,  ends 
always  in  the  contemplation  of  a  Being,  who  is  superior  to  all 
change  and  to  every  conceivable  accident ;  and  peceives  plainly  or 
intuitively,  that  this  one  is,  himself,  a  serene  and  immovable  rest 
and  surety ;  the  ideal  of  all  that  is,  and  the  essential  act,  which  yet 
is  pure  of  mutation,  and  transcends  every  work  even  of  creation 
itself. 

Next  after  the  divine  nature,  is  that  of  the  pure  spirits  ;  and  as 
there  is  no  change  in  the  Deity,  so  is  there  no  progress  in  the  an- 
gelic nature.  We  are  taught  to  conceive  of  the  angelic  action  as 
being  instataneous,  and  above  the  successions  or  additaments  of  time.  .^ 
And  even  if  there  be  a  certain  mode  of  time  proper  to  it,  as  there 
cannot  be  denied  some  kind  of  succession  in  time,  where  there  is  a 
difference  of  priority  and  sequence,  of  prius  and  nunc :  yet  the  / 
condition  of  progress,  or  of  added  degrees,  is  precisely  that  which 
is  totally  excluded  from  the  angelic  nature.  The  saints  in  heaven, 
having  passed  to  the  state  of  pure  spirits,  there  remains  then  no 
progress  in  God,  nor  in  the  angels,  nor  in  the  saints. 

But  the  human  being  in  time,  composed  of  body  and  soul,  has 
been  contrived  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  suspended  in  the  universe 
of  existences,  that  of  him,  in  some  sense,  every  thing  may  be 
afilrmed  and  every  thing  denied ;  in  him  all  contradictions  meet, 
and  all  equivalents  are  dissolved ;  in  him  all  knowledge  and  science 
have  a  point  of  contact,  and  all  a  point  of  departure.  Now  all 
that  there  is  of  excellent  and  positive  in  him,  is  so,  principally  be- 
cause in  him  there  is  a  vestige  of  eternity :  his  being  will  have  no 
end.  It  is  then  by  virtue  of  his  soul  or  spiritual  part,  that  man 
holds  this  position ;  and  by  it,  all  the  relations  of  his  existence  are 
to  be  compared  and  estimated.  If  there  be  any  progress  good  for 
him,  the  progress  takes  its  value  from  the  soul,  but  the  soul  does 
not  receive  an  organic  or  essential  property  from  the  progress. 
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If  there  be  different  degrees  of  virtue,  there  can  be  no  degrees  of 
the  soul  itself;  for  it  is  a  pure  substance,  without  degrees  or  parts. 
It  is  impossible  that  progress  could  ever  assimilate  cme  to  the 
likeness  of  God,  for  in  God  there  is  no  progress,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  analogy  in  the  case.  But  the  soul  is  the  image  of 
God,  and  the  act  of  the  soul  is  the  likeness  of  him  who  is  essential 
act.  Therefore  the  act  of  the  soul,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  determinate, 
spiritual  act,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  any  degrees,  nor  progress 
in  time. 

But,  since  man  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  since  his  immortal  part  is 
attached  to  a  corruptible  body,  since  the  point  of  right  is  in  him, 
continually  compromised  by  the  point  of  &ct,  so  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, he  cannot  escape  the  relations  of  time  and  progress ;  and 
herein  consists,  principally,  the  reason  of  that  which  seems  contra- 
dictory and  anomalous  in  his  nature.  As  the  superior  part  is  the 
principle  of  all  that  is  right  and  sound,  so  the  inferior  is  the  occa- 
sion of  all  that  is  irregular  and  infirm ;  and  as  that  whioh  gives 
him  eminence,  is  to  be  observed  in  his  spiritual  aspect,  so  that 
which  derogates  from  his  dignity,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  sensuous 
and  temporal  side  of  his  nature.  If  the  soul,  being  a  pure  activity, 
is  naturally  superior  to  progress,  and  yet  the  powers  of  the  soul 
proceed  only  by  delays  and  measured  steps  to  a  condusiim  or  the 
production  of  an  act,  this  delay  or  progress  is  of  course  its  infirm- 
ity, its  necessity ;  and  is  what  constitutes  the  inferiority  of  the 
human  to  the  purely  spiritual  nature.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to 
attribute  the  delays  or  interruptions  of  its  action  to  a  superabun- 
dance rather  than  to  a  poverty  of  enei^.  In  so  far  as  it  is  in- 
complete, the  action  is  qualified  by  progress ;  in  so  fiiras  it  belongs 
to  the  category  of  pure  act,  progress  is  excluded  from  it.  Accord- 
ing as  it  approaches  perfection,  progress  is  eliminated ;  according 
as  it  is  removed  from  perfection,  progress  is  pr<q>er,  and  natural, 
and  necessary  for  it  "For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to 
vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  Um  that  made  it  subject  in 
hope."  *  The  creature  is  subject  to  **  vanity,"  \paTQt&rrfri\ :  as 
if,  an  inactive  and  empty  stage  of  existence;  and  to  this  lowly 
condition  of  time  and  progress  it  is  subject,  ^not  wilUngly :''  for, 
is  it  not  in  the  experience  of  every  one,  that  our  earliest  reoolleo- 
tions  are  of  the  weary  delays  of  timel  and  almost  our  first  refleo- 
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tion,  was  to  ponder  the  solemn  and  yet  idle  movement  of  the 
measured  hours?  but  it  was  "made  subject,"  or  ordained  in  hope. 
Thus  the  human  soul  is  contrived  by  infinite  wisdom,  in  a  certain 
ordination  with  things  temporal ;  that,  by  the  process  of  time, 
damage  may  be  repaired,  losses  supplied,  and  good  brought  out 
of  evil ;  and  thus  by  labor  and  pain,  and  as  by  circuit,  the  soul 
may  be  conducted  to  beatitude.  But  as  the  beatified  end  does  not 
make  the  labor  to  be  no  labor,  the  pain  to  be  not  a  pain,  the  cir- 
cuit not  a  circuit,  so  the  progress  of  the  soul  itself,  is  not  an  abso- 
lute good,  but  only  a  mode  of  action  relatively  good  in  respect  of 
the  end,  which  is  an  immutable  beatitude. 

Passing  now  from  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  question,  to 
its  treatment  in  mystic  theology,  we  are  met  by  this  difficulty  : 
that  the  spiritual  life  seems  to  require  both  progress  and  perfection, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  But  here,  again,  the  presumption  is 
not  in  favor  of  progress ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  particulars, 
while  perfection  is  by  its  nature  universal.  Progress,  then,  does 
not  give  the  law  to  perfection,  but  is  itself  merely  incidental  to  the 
same.  The  precept  of  perfection  is  simple,  and  was  spoken  by  the 
Master  himself;  the  rules  of  progress  are  multiple,  variable,  and 
unequal.  The  traits  of  perfection  in  a  person  are  recognized  as 
facts,  harmonious,  serene,  and  most  amiable.  The  assays  of  pro- 
gress are  of  the  nature  of  contingencies ;  in  their  most  favorable 
aspect,  they  surprise  and  animate  the  observer ;  but  they  are  also 
suggestive  of  instability ;  and,  by  reason  of  the  preponderance  of 
their  temporal  or  human  element,  they  sometimes  savor  of  im- 
pertinence ;  are  sometimes  felt  to  be  a  kind  of  apology  for  not 
being  prefect ;  and  not  unfrequently  are  perverted  into  a  craft  of 
boasters  and  hypocrites,  who  aim  to  stir  up  the  &^\y  of  others  and 
to  outshine  their  neighbors. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  soul  is  exposed  to  these,  and  similar  in- 
firmities, by  reiison  of  the  transitory  condition  in  which  it  is  or- 
dained by  the  law  of  progress.  Not  as  if  progress  were  a  law,  in 
the  sense  of  any  cause  of  good  or  evil ;  but  rather,  it  is  that  mode, 
of  things,  good  or  bad,  which  necessarily  implies  some  imperfec- 
tion. If  good  authors  sometimes  speak  of  progress  in  the  soul,  to 
a  degree  that  is  without  limitation  and  as  if  infinite,  it  must  be 
that  they  mean  the  state  of  perfection,  or  else  one  that  is  so  fiur 
above  the  capacity  of  the  common  imderstanding,  that  it  is  humanly 
speaking  immeasurable,  and  so,  equivalent  to  perfection.     For, 
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literally,  to  suppose  that  progreas  might  be  ibsdlutely  milimited, 
this  would  be  making  it  an  attribute  of  infinite  Tiitne  J  that  ia  to 
say,  it  would  endow  progress  with  a  property  of  underived  exoA- 
lence,  which  does  not  subsist  even  in  the  divine  nature:  whioh 
were  a  double  absurdity,    lliis  soppoeed  degree  of  progreas  tbcn^ 
must  be  a  state  [aiatua]  whioh  surpassea  progress  itself  or  whioh 
is  so  excellent,  that  progress  is  left  out  of  sight,  and  eeaeos  to  be  a 
matter  of  consideration.    And  though  the  aoul  mi^  inereaae  in 
merit  even  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  yet  this  inereaae  or  progreas 
bears  so  humble  a  proportion,  that  it  might  be  deseribed  aa  an  ao- 
ddental  merit  whidi  attenda  the  aoul,  rather  than  a  positive  virtue 
of  which  the  soul  has  any  need:  being  a  aomewhat  ao  purely  dx^ 
cumstantial  to  her  state,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient^  if  not  un- 
worthy of  the  soul,  to  entertun  any  eompariaoo  or  obaervat&on 
regarding  it  It  is  humbly  submitted,  that  suoh  a  state  of  being  may 
well  be  conceived  of  the  perfect  soul  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
while  on  earth ;  and  that  it  is  abo  signified  in  the  worda  applied 
to  the  Beloved  Disciple:  ^So  f  will  have  him  remain  till  I  eome^ 
what  is  it  to  theel  follow  thou  me.**    Aa  i^  while  it  waa  the 
arduous  task  of  the  Prince  of  the  ApoaUea  to  follow  our  Lord  in 
his  human  example  of  transitory  toil  and  aorrow,  the  other  had  ao 
nearly  achieved  the  meaaure  of  grace  to  which  he  waa.  preordained, 
that,  without  any  incongruity,  or  vidsdtude,  he  might  have  ao  re- 
mained till  the  last  day ;  his  state  being  one  that  waa  to  be  quail* 
fled  as  a  ^*  remaining,"  a  manncm,  rather  than  one  of  gradual 
proficiency. 

Because  there  is  a  certain  progreaa  in  the  CSuiatian  lift  for  im- 
perfect souls,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  tlie  law  and  the 
whole  law  of  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  perfection  ia  its  first 
principle  and  glorious  prerogative,  peculiar  to  itself  and  commoii 
with  no  other.  And  wiiile  the  law  of  progress  holds  the  first 
rank  in  other  institutions,  in  Holy  Qiuroh  it  ia  a  aeoondary  prin- 
ciple, proper  only  to  her  inferior  aqpeoL  Slie  ia  dotbed  with  the 
sun  of  perfection,  and  haa  the  moon  of  progress  under  bar  feet 
Properly  speaking,  she  ia  typified  by  tiie  rodL ;  hunoanly  spealdng, 
by  the  bark ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  bark  of  Peter,.iaid  of  the  rode 
of  Christ  The  just  man,  aa  auch,  haa  a  aubatantlal  aatceUepca  at 
one  time  as  well  as  another:  at  the  beghuun^' middle  and  end^' 
and  perhaps,  sometimes  more  abundantiy  in  the  begihniiijg  than 
the  end  of  his  career.  ^'The  spirit  .InMtheth  i»iure  he  wHL*? 
Vol.  L— No.  HL 
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What  is  the  labor  of  years  for  one,  is  only  the  work  of  days  for 
another ;  and  wliat  is  now  accomplished  in  a  moment  of  tinio,  may 
again  be  protract^^d  throughout  a  life  time.  "  But  one  tiling  is 
necessary."  Perfection  is  primarily  and  essentuilly  necessary  for 
the  elect  soul,  and  according  to  her  study  and  desire  of  it,  shcj  may 
make  a  sensible  progress.  But  the  study  of  progress,  will  never 
make  her  perfect.  For  though  jx»rfection  may  c^iuse  by  implica 
tion,  a  certain  progress  of  the  soul,  while  yet  a  wayfarer  [viator,] 
yet  progress  is  not  a  cause  of  any  thing,  but  only  a  mode  of  things : 
not  producing  any  effects,  but  itself  produced  in  the  relation  or 
proportion  of  the  effects  one  to  another.  As  pure  act  is  not  in 
degrees,  so  perfection  is  not  in  degrees,  and  no  progress  could  ever 
make  a  perfect  soul ;  for  perfection  is  a  whole,  while  progress  is 
a  part ;  and  when  progress  ceases  to  bo  a  part,  it  ceases  to  l)e 
progress. 

Progress,  of  itst^lf,  is  not  a  merit :  because  it  is  not  a  substantive 
act,  but  only  a  mode  of  action.  A  vow  of  progress  is  meritorious, 
according  as  it  is  a  vow  or  an  act  of  the  soul ;  and  the  consequent 
progress  made,  takes  all  its  value  from  the  vow,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
a  value  over  and  above  the  progress  which  a  good  Christian  might 
make  independently  of  such  a  vow.  For  properly  speaking,  the 
man  is  rewarded  for  his  works  according  to  what  they  are  actually 
worth,  whether  they  be  done  in  many  degrees  or  in  no  degrees  of 
progress.  If  he  adds  work  to  work,  still  the  act*  are  his  merits, 
the  doing  of  them,  and  not  the  adding  of  them  one  to  another ;  f4)r 
he  might  have  had  greater  merit  by  doing  tht»m  all  at  once,  or 
with  less  delays,  or  by  doing  some  single  work  with  greater 
alacrity  and  more  devotion  than  all  the  others  united  could  ex- 
hibit. Great  labor  or  many  works  do  not  always  prove  a  progress, 
but  sometimes  the  contrary  ;  prove  not  that  the  gain  is  great,  Imt 
that  the  difficulty  is  great:  the  more  blows  the  more  im malleable 
the  niat(Tial,  or  else  the  more  feeble  the  workman.  If  Martha  be 
harassed  with  temporal  cares,  her  merit  is  not  greiiter,  because  her 
trouble  is  greater ;  the  anxiety  is  not  her  virtue,  but  her  infirmity, 
AVhen,  therefore,  a  great  Saint  makes  a  vow  of  progress,  this  is  an 
instance,  how  the  exception  proves  the  rule ;  for  why  does  the  ex- 
ample excite  an  admiration  which  borders  upon  dismay,  but  be- 
cause the  embracing  voluntarily  so  arduous  a  state  of  unrest,  is 
instinctively  felt  to  be  out  of  the  natural  order  ?  And  precisely  for 
this  reason,  tliat  the  action  is  preternatural,  is  it  one  which  is  to  be 
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.'ulniinMl  ratlicr  than  to  ho  iinitatcfl ;  and  which,  whilo  we  are 
astn?iisli('<l  al  tlif  heroism  of  him  who  could  thus  devote  himself 
l"«»r  (»iir  iMJifij-atinii,  contains  this  instruction:  that,  bv  tlie  inelVahle 
iroiMlrn'ss  <>r  (ind,  the  state  of  perfection  is  more  accessible  than 
that  nf"  prn(j;rrss,  that  it  is  even  more  natural,  and  proper,  and  easy, 
for  tli.'  soul  to  asjiire  to  perfection,  than  to  commit  itself,  defi- 
nitively to  ail  a])solute  j)rogress.  For  Christianity,  though  super- 
natural, is  also  the  most  sincerely  natural  of  all  the  forms  of 
rrliiricii  actual  (»r  possible,  bv  this  verv  reason:  that  whereas  the 
mill) I  naturally  dcsin's  some  j>t'rfe(*t  order  of  things,  so  this  same 
prrfrrt  i)rdir  is  furuislu'd  to  the  mind  bv  the  Christian  religion, 
uiid  l)V  it  alone. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  pertV'Ction  is  necessary  to  the  soul,  in 
tin*  siiisr  of  a  j)rivilef^e  or  j^race,  and  as  its  honorable  birthright, 
a<<|uin(l  }»y  the  meritij  of  our  Divine  Lord,  and  comumnieated 
efKMtually  by  the  Holy  (iliost ;  but  progress  is  necessary  to  it,  in 
tln'  sense  of  a  tem])oral  exigence,  or  of  a  humi)le  function  of  peni- 
tential service.  Accordingly,  the  latter  is  thus  plaintively  described 
in  Holy  Scripture:  *"  Hlessed  is  the  man  wliose  help  is  from  thee: 
in  his  heart  he  hath  disptised  to  ascend  by  steps,  in  the  vale  of 
tears,  in  the  place  which  he  hath  set."  This  tearful  condition  of 
liuniauitN.  as  it  is  explained  in  the  Gloss,  is  one  which  man  has 
set.  or  vnjmitarily  appointed  for  himself,  when  he  for feitc^d  Paradise 
by  his  sin.  '*  For  the  lawgi\er  sliall  give  a  blessing,  they  shfill  go 
iVoiii  \irtiie  to  virtue.''*  Not  .'is  a  Redeemer  or  Host  of  atone- 
ment. I)iit  in  his  ollice  of  Lawgiver,  the  Supreme  Ruler  will  counte- 
nance and  prn.sjKT  the  soul  in  its  etibrts  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice, 
and  to  return  to  the  perfect  observance  of  his  holy  laws.  Tliis 
inti'r|»ntati«»n  t)f  the  words  of  the  Psahnist  is  also  consonant  with 
the  siiiiiiiee  of  the  Apostle  :  "  Not  as  though  1  Imd  already  attained, 

or  were  already  [>erleet Hut  one  thing  I  do:   forgetting  the 

things  that  an*  behind,  and  stretciiing  Ibrth  myself  to  tiiose  that 
ar«'  hiture,  1  jiress  towards  tiie  nnirk  to  the  prize  <»f  the  supernal 
voeatii»n  o1'(;<m1  iu  Christ  ,lesus."  One  is  the  work  of  the  perfect 
s(Mil.  n?ic  the  mark,  the  term,  wiiich  is  constantly  kept  in  view; 
th«»iiL^h  «-lie  he  not  uiimindtul  of  her  frailty,  but  rather,  her  virtue 
is  perl'eetid  ill  the  Innnble  recognition  of  her  natural  insulliciency  ; 
wheref.»i-e  he  adds:  *'  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  us  are  perfect,  be 
thus  mindi'd.*'    The  words  immediately  following:  '^Andif  in  any 

*  IV  Ixxiiiii,  G.  7.  b. 
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thing  you  be  otherwise  minded,  this  also  God  will  reveal  to 
you ;" — may  perhaps  signify,  that  if  some  were  still  unable  to 
reconcile  in  their  minds,  the  practice  of  perfection  with  the  require- 
ments of  progress,  and  were  unable  to  adjust  these  apparently 
conflicting  claims,  or  if  they  were  favored  by  some  special  higher 
vocation  of  contemplation :  the  divine  illumination  would  not  be 
wanting,  to  relieve  these  doubts,  or  to  direct  their  minds  in  an 
intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  their  particular  gifts.  "  Neverthe- 
less, whereunto  we  are  come,  that  we  be  of  the  same  mind,  let  us 
also  continue  in  the  same  rule."  *  That  is,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  still  the  course  is  one,  the  way 
is  but  one ;  and  the  term  and  prize  is  agreed  to  be  no  other  than 
one  and  the  same  perfect  life.  Thus  the  progress  as  compared 
with  the  perfection,  is  simply  that  alloy  of  human  contingency 
which,  like  the  ballast  to  the  ship,  is  to  keep  the  soul  humble  and 
steadfast  on  a  course,  which  though  perfect,  is  yet  never  wholly 
safe  from  the  languors  of  tepidity,  nor  the  assaults  of  vain  glory. 

It  is  true  that  in  modern  times,  the  Church  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  activity  ;  she  multiplies  the  variety  and  urges  the 
diligence  of  her  active  orders,  and  blesses  their  countless  works  of 
mercy,  and  does  not  scorn  even  the  material  progress  of  the  world. 
But  if  she  condescends  to  the  importunity  of  the  age,  and  looks 
benignantly  upon  its  temporal  improvements,  and,  in  all  its  pro- 
jects of  civilization  and  of  liberal  institutions,  meets  the  world  as 
if  at  the  very  threshold  of  its  innovations :  this  does  not  prove 
that  she  fears  the  world,  nor  that  she  deigns  to  receive  its  dictates 
for  her  instruction,  nor  that  she  loves  such  an  age  better  than  an- 
other, or,  that  she  would  not  have  a  greater  love  and  more  abun- 
dant blessings  for  a  more  perfect  method  of  society  and  a  more 
interior  manner  of  life.  As  the  lavish  indulgence  of  the  reigning 
Supreme  Pontiff,  for  example,  d^es  not  excuse  the  clamor  of  his 
people  for  greater  liberties,  but  simply  leaves  them  without  ex- 
cuse :  so  the  condescension  of  the  Holy  Mother  to  the  activity  of 
the  age,  does  not  excuse  us  from  the  practice  of  perfection,  but 
adds  a  new  motive  for  our  filial  submission  to  her  first,  and  best, 
and  most  affectionate  injunction  of  the  one  thing  necessary. 

The  common  impulse  of  a  discontented  mind,  is  to  divide  and 
compare  between  his  own  and  his  neighbors  position  in  life ;  then 
to  disparage  that  which  seems  the  better  part;   and  finally  to 

♦  Phil,  iii.,  12,  13,  U,  15,  IC. 
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bring  into  variance  things  which  naturally  offerno  repugnanco,  but 
which,  if  lefl  alone,  would  subsist  in  perfect  harmony  and  with  a 
mutual  support.  The  pursiut  of  a  private  good  is  a  common  loss, 
while  to  promote  the  common  weL&re  is  the  partlciilar  gain*  Thus 
in  a  proud  and  restless  age,  the  state  of  perfection  is  despised,  as 
something  good  only  for  women  and  diildren,  but  a  more  stirring 
and  difficult  task  is  deemed  worthy  of  strong  men;  which  is  to 
say:  that  the  latter  are  best  fitted  to  be  the  hodmen,  and  the 
former,  the  architects  of  the  spiritual  edifice.  Now  the  truth  is, 
that  for  one  and  all,  without  distinoUon  of  sex  or  degree,  whether 
active  or  contemplative,  ecdesiastio  or  Iido»  there  is  one  common 
cause,  common  even  with  the  angels  of  GtoA ;  and  yet  purely  and 
simply  equal,  in  its  grand  importance  ttid  its  infinite  value,  to 
each  and  every  individual  souL  It  is,  to  do  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  be  perfect  in  that  act  And  no  other  activity,  nor  solidtade, 
nor  progress  can  ever  satisfy  its  neglect.  ^  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  his  justice."  1^  isfint:  this  is  the  nearest  and  most 
genial,  the  loveliest  and.  most  ezcellent|  of  all  the  acts  of  the  in- 
telligent being.  *'  And  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
After  it  come  all  things :  after  it  fi^llows  every  bl^sring  of  time 
and  eternity,  every  grace  of  devotion,  and  every  f^  of  perse- 
verance. For,  as  it  is  tiie  first  step  in  every  series  of  Christian 
progress,  so  is  it  the  last  term  which  oomprises  the  whole  sum  of 
all  progression. 

But  let  us  make  room  for  an  objection,  and  try  to  fi?ame  the 
argument  of  progress  in  its  strongest  attitude.  It  might. aeem, 
then,  that  we  are  only  beating  the  air,  when  we  combat  progress 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  abstract  relation;  for,  by  it^  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  word,  is  intended  a  positive  increment  of  thu  real 
goods,  material,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  of  the  human  race;  and 
if  this  result  does  not  obtain,  no  <me  pretends  tbim  la  a  progrosa ; 
but  whenever  it  does  obtam^  tiien  the  whole  process  ia  dealgntt<»d 
by  the  genial  term  of  progress.  To  this  we  reply :  Tbat  anoh 
a  definition,  within  its  proper  limits,  oannot  be  gainseid;  fixr  it  la 
only  applicable  to  particular  instances,  which  maj  Tery  well  be, 
or  not  be ;  or,  in  other  words^  it  only  impliea  a  dLmple  metter  of 
experience,  about  which  there  could  be  no  du^ta.  Bat  now  we 
know  that  there  is  a  certain  ^pata,  and  a  reriatanos^  some- 
times strongly  marked,  aa  finr  eiample,  in  the  politieal  and  wuial 
divisions  of  Spanish  sodety,  idiere  the  natoralieierviaand  digni^ 
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of  the  Spanish  character,  arc  most  repugnant  to  the  impetuous 
march  of  social  innovations.  Moreover  the  partisans  of  progress, 
everywhere,  employ  many  words  of  reproach  and  ridicule  toward 
their  opponents,  and  toward  conservative  institutions  and  ancient 
usages ;  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  w^itli  all 
their  boasting  and  with  their  proudest  defiance,  is  mingled  a  cer- 
tain polemic  bitterness,  which  betrays  their  misgiving  as  to  being 
able  to  fulfil  all  they  promise,  and  proves  that  they  find  their 
cause  to  be  rather  more  onerous  and  difficult  than  is  altogether 
natural.  And  when  these  things  are  so,  it  behooves  us  to  look 
closely,  if  there  be  not  some  fraud  hidden  under  a  form  of  fair 
words,  or  some  violation  of  simple  truths  which  have  been  taken 
out  of  their  proper  order,  and  Ibrccd  into  the  servicAj  of  error.  We 
have  to  examine  what  and  how  large  a  part,  or  value,  progress  has 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Now  we  find  that  the  natural  and  sover- 
eign good  of  things,  is  their  perfection.  Then  the  progress  of 
things,  is  only  a  comparative  good,  of  secondary  importance ;  not 
a  principal  good,  but  only  an  accessary.  And  yet,  whether  by 
the  violence?  of  party  spirit  or  by  the  special  covetousness  of  the 
age,  or  because  society  has  declined  so  from  the  heights  of  per- 
fection, or  from  whatever  other  reasons,  it  lias  nevertheless  come 
to  pass,  that  this  natural  order  of  things,  is  so  subverted  in  the 
minds  of  many,  that  they  suppose  there  is,  in  rerum  naturd^  a  certain 
compound  amelioration  or  improvement  of  things,  ad  injiyiitum. 
Which  amelioration,  accordingly  becomes  the  absolute  dogma  and 
catchword  of  a  certain  party  or  sect :  even  as  the  idea  itself  is  a 
se^ntarian  or  divided  truth,  being  opposed  to  that  other  self-evident 
truth,  that  the  end  of  things  is  their  perfection  and  not  their  pro- 
gress. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected :  That  since  progress  is  a  duty  of 
this  life,  and  a  condition  of  human  reason  itself,  therefore,  it  is 
necessarily  good,  and  its  instances  are  indisputable  facts.  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered :  That  though  we  may  speak  of  the  facts  of 
progress,  that  is,  though  progress  may  be  predicated  of  certain 
facts,  yet  progress  itself  is  not  a  substantive  fact.  By  the  sim- 
plest analysis  of  the  term,  it  consists,  not  in  doing  somewhat, 
nor  by  doing  it  perfectly  well,  but  solely  in  doing  better.  That 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  relative  good.  And  in  spiritual  things  this  may 
be  invariably  good,  be<*Ause  d  2>riori  every  act  of  virtue  is  good. 
But  the  things  merely  temporal  or  profane,  being  of  themselves 
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only  tirciinistantial,  a  progress  of  the  same  can  give  nothing  more 
than  a  casual  result  of  relative  good.  Now  th(;  fallacy  to  he 
ohsorvd,  eonsists  in  taking  this  relation  or  possibility  of  good,  for 
tlu'  fact  itself:  in  t/iking  the  general  term  of  progress  absolutely, 
for  ail  efliciiMit,  substantive,  principle  of  good.  With  this  theorem, 
accordingly,  the  world  proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  making  pro- 
gress. y\\(\  ag(»,  hoc  soerulum,  can  show  to  a  demonstration,  that 
pr( ►gross  is  signally  and  emphatic<ally  a  property  of  its  own;  and 
therefore  you  have  only  to  court  the  age,  only  commit  yourself 
boldly  and  cheerfully  to  an  investment  in  the  properties  of  this 
world,  and  you  are  warranted  a  sure  profit.  But  as  it  happens, 
this  visible  world  is  itself  but  a  vanity  ;  and  its  progress  is  a  pro- 
gress of  vanities:  "  Vaniia,s  vani/atum.^^ 

The  popuhir  fallacy  of  progress,  is  like  that  of  liberty,  equality, 
or  fraternity.  All  the  truth  that  is  in  them,  is  derived  from 
theology  ;  all  tlie  error  from  human  s<uences.  These  dogmas  or 
elements  of  good  order,  when  divorced  from  religion,  are  the  ready 
instruments  of  every  unholy  passion.  liberty  becomes  anarchy; 
equality,  agrarianism ;  frat^irnity,  an  abject  human  respect;  and 
progress,  the  tyraiuiy  of  industry.  Progress,  when  left  to  itself  as 
the  (Jospel  reipiires,  is  a  natural  compensation  for  the  infirmities 
and  imperfections  of  our  human  order:  just  as  faith  is  a  compen- 
sation tor  intuitive  vision,  or  sense  for  pure  int^dUict;  but  when 
])nrsin'd  with  tlie  first  intention  and  for  its  own  sake,  and  assumed 
to  he  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  it  is  a  figment  of  liuman  in- 
vention, both  false  and  unnatural.  And  when  the  world  makes 
its  apologies,  or  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  for  its  natural  prerog- 
atives, we  must  remember  how  vast  a  proportion  of  its  proper- 
ties are  artilieial  :  not  natural,  but  factitious.  Sinc^  tlie  purely 
natural  is  good,  and  the  supernatural  holy,  and  the  preternatural 
is  ai>art  from  human  agency,  how,  or  where  shall  we  find  any 
inattiT  of  evil  in  the  world,  but  in  the  inventions  of  men  medi- 
an fe  the  diabolic  suggestion?  The  products  of  man's  mind  and 
heart,  his  countless  machinations,  schemes  and  devices,  these  indexed 
are  so  gross  and  so  audacious,  that  they  have  filled  the  world, 
almost  to  the  suffocation  both  of  nature  and  of  grace;  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  industry  are  now  contrived  in  a  method  as  formidable 
as  the  tvrannv  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  arraved  in  a  force  as  onerous 
as  the  bondagti  of  Egypt,  the  old  land  of  sorc<;ry,  craft,  and  sen- 
suous inventions. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  fallacy  of  progress  is  derived  from 
human  science.  In  modem  tinier,  the  excessive  cultivation  of  the 
experimental  philosophy  has  obscured  tlio  knowledge  of  the 
higher  and  primitive  truths ;  or  rather,  it  may  be  said :  that 
having  abandoned  the  truth  in  its  Christian  simplicity,  and  still 
feeling  the  need  of  some  criterion  of  certainty,  heretical  men  have 
brought  in  the  exact  sciences  for  a  substitute  and  a  relief  in  their 
enormous  destitution  of  sacred  doctrine.  The  particular  instance 
under  consideration,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  science  of 
miathematics.  As  the  material  being  of  things  has  its  analogies 
in  forms  and  colors,  so  their  life  or  motion  has  its  analogies  in 
numbers  and  harmonies.  The  science  of  numbers  gives  an  exact 
law  of  positive  progression ;  and  because  its  extension  may  be 
produced  indefinitely  farther  than  the  mind  can  reach,  this  science 
seems  to  unite  in  itself,  a  virtue  of  infinitude  with  a  property  of 
absolute  truth.  Hence  it  obtains  an  influenc^j  and  a  dignity  truly 
portentous  in  the  experimental  schools,  is  arrogantly  imposed 
upon  the  relations  of  common  life,  and  intruded  even  into  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  and  divine  being.  Thus,  having  set  the  earth 
in  motion,  by  an  astronomical  hypothesis;  having  resolved  its 
geological  formation  *  into  a  movement  of  material  force,  which 
projects  throughout  indefinite  ages  ;  having  stirred  up  the  nations 

*  It  is  curious  to  obscrre.  how  the  demands  of  geology  have  increased  in  a 
proportion  so  vust  and  rapid,  that  the  anti-mosaic  theories  seem  now  to  be  run 
out  of  breath,  and  voided  of  their  force;  all  the  calculations  of  time  in  the  fornia- 
tiou  of  the  earth,  havinj;  ]>roved  to  be  hopelessly  vague  and  inappreciable. 
Motion  is  the  niea<ture  of  time,  but  no  fixea  time*  whatever  is  necessary'  as  a 
condition  of  motion,  for  in  whatever  time  a  given  motion  may  be  accomplished, 
we  can  always  conceive  of  the  same  motion  as  executed  in  either  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  time.  It  i!«  no  violation,  then,  of  the  natural  laws,  that  they  be  made 
to  work  the  same  process,  now  in  a  tiirie  of  days,  and  again  in  one  of  years;  e.g. 
the  liquefaction  or  decoiiipositiou  which  would  be  completed  in  a  day  at  tho 
equator,  might  reach  through  a  century  at  the  poles,  nut  furthermore,  these 
laws  were  iint  in  existence  as  laws  during  the  six  days.  Though  the  same 
identical  methods  of  evaporation,  precipitation,  Ac,  may  have  been  employed 
by  the  Creator,  yet,  as  laws,  they  had  no  force  till  the  seventh  day,  when  He 
rested  from  llis  work,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  own  normal  and  mechanical 
mode  of  operation,  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  time  and  other  circumstances. 
But  till  then,  and  while  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  no  fixed 
quantity  of  time,  or  gravitation,  or  of  any  other  force  whatever,  was  necessary 
nor  proper  for  them.  Therefore  to  ask,  how  the  deposits  or  couches  of  the  earth 
could  have  been  formed  without  some  prescribed  margin  of  time,  is  not  this  as 
idle  as  to  ask  how  the  first  man  could  have  been  created  and  formed  to  the  state 
of  full  pulH>rty,  in   less   than   around   eighteen   years?    But  while  no  fixed 

Quantity  of  time  was  necessary,  yet  because  a  certain  element  of  time  in  some 
egree  or  other  is  neces.sary  to  all  mutations,  so  the  time  of  the  creation  and 
formation  of  things  is  declared  to  be  in  six  days,  respectively  sub-distingnisbed 
by  the  evening  and  morning,  the  beginning  anil  end  of  the  same.  The  seventh 
day,  however,  is  not  thus  distinguished,  because  as  before,  so  after  the  creatiOBi 
the  divine  rest  is  not  marked  by  any  distinctioa  nor  condition  of  time. 
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"to  an  intcnso  indnatriiil  activity ;  liaving  peopled  all  the  stars  in 
"the  tirmiimeiit,  ami  si*nt  the  whole  whirling  iij  standard  "  cannon 
iDall ''  velocity,  our  modern  sages  have  proceeded  to  describe  a 
ni<.n'oni(»nt  of  progress  even  in  heaven,  which  is  to  be  an  endless 
c:y  ration  «.)f  the  soul,  in  circles  of  joy,  ench  nunierieally  higher 
and  more  delightful  than  the  last.     Such  speculations  prove  how 
low    and    material   are   the   ideas   of  the   experimental   schools. 
Their  infniiti'  is  only  a  multiplied  finite,  their  eternity  is  nothing 
l>ut  an  everlasting  revolution  of  the  times,  and  their  creation  is 
ail    interminable  self-development  of  matter.     Do  we  say,  then, 
that  the   math(5maties   is   false,   inexact,  and   fallible]     On   the 
Contrary,  it  is  far  more  simple  and   sincere  than  they  have  sus- 
pe<*ted  or  would  wish  to  believe.     The  very  terms  which  express 
tho   }>rogression  of  numbers,  such  m  "ratio,"  "  pn^portion,"  &c., 
sViow  that  it  only  gives  one  aspect  or  relation  of  truth,  and  not 
tlio  truth  itself;  demonstrates  not  the  infinite,  but  the  possibility      /J 
ot"  the  infmit<> ;  does  not  show  us  the  immense,  but  proves  that 
"tlio  immense  is;  and  while  it  has  in  itself  neither  beginning  nor 
^iid,  since  it  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  first  principles,  and  ultimately 
pusses  away  int<j  the  indefinite  and  indiscernible,  so  it  admonishes 
Usj  to  seek  elsewhere,  the  One  who  is  not  contained  by  any  num- 
l>%?rs  nor  measures,  but  who  is  eternally  before  all,  and  over  all. 
To  conehule  this   part   of  our   subject;    as   music   or   numbers 
oxpross   no    one    thing,  but   rather   the  relation  or  harmony  of 
things,  so  the  term  of  progress  expresses  nothing  in  its  reality, 
l>\it  invites  the  mind  to  tliat  which  is  above  all  comparisons  of 
exei'lliMicr,  the,  substantial  good  which  is  itself  the  source  of  har- 
monics and   the  key  of  relations.     Wherefore,  even  though  the 
condition  of  progress  were  as  cert^iin,  as  necessary,  and  as  inherent 
in  nature,  as  the  state  of  perfection ;  yet  if  the  progress  be  set 
above  th(^  perteetion,  a  relation  above  the  reality,  if  a  stage  of 
thiijgs  be  more  esteemed  than  the  goal  itself,  if  one  hastens  his 
joiinuy  only  for  the  sake  of  the  speed,  if  he  spurs  his  beast  only 
for  the  l(»ve  of  the  whirl  and  the  foam,  and  the  dust,  this  is  to 
act  witliout  the  purpose  of  a  rational  being ;  and  since  the  action 
is  «^ne  that  is  without  end  or  rectitude,  so  it  must  needs  revolve 
in  the  giddy  circles  of  error,  never  to  find  rest  in  any  term,  nor  >' 

centn'  of  truth.  '^ 

But  now,  to  consider  the  subjeet  practically,  as  it  appertains  to 
the  concrete  humanity,  to  the  facts  of  society,  and  to  the  actual 
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tendencies  of  the  age.  It  has  been  observed  above  :  That  sin  or 
evil  implies  a  eonversion  to  the  creature,  or  an  affection  toward 
a  coniuuituble  and  particular  good;  which  afTcction,  when  it 
becomes  excessive  or  \nireas()na))l(»,  of  course  transgresses  the 
eternal  law  or  reason  of  things,  violates  a  universal  good,  and  so 
incurs  a  universiil  loss.  Now  the  creature  procures  to  itself 
this  affection  by  its  imitation  of  the  Creator.  The  particular 
good  mimit^s,  so  to  speak,  the  universal  good.  God  is  one,  the 
particular  good  is  one.  God  is  sole  and  pure  excellence,  the 
particular  good  appears  to  be  singular,  and  persuades  the  mind 
that  there  is  no  other  like  it.  God  is  power,  majesty,  love ;  the 
particular  good  lends  power,  promises  greatness,  and  offers  a  low 
enjoyment.  But  the  most  significant  title  of  the  Creator,  is, 
Ego  Sum  ;  God  is  actns^  pure  act.  Now  the  sensitive  creature, 
in  time,  seems  to  imitate  the  act  of  God  by  its  sensible  motion. 
Pure  act  it  cannot  be,  but  it  partakes  of  action  when  it  moves. 
Every  progress  is  a  mutation,  but  as  every  mutation  is  not  a 
progress,  progress  suf)eradds  to  the  mutation,  a  certain  accelera- 
tion or  higher  degree  of  the  motive  virtue.  Motion  is  that  relation 
of  things  one  to  another  in  time,  which  makes  sensible,  to  sensitive 
beings,  their  temporal  action.  Progress  is  that  relation,  which 
marks  their  transition  to  an  increased  motion,  or  to  a  new  aspira- 
tion toward  actuality.  Progress,  then,  is  not  a  state,  nor  mansion, 
nor  any  property  of  that  which  is  stable  and  solid,  but  only 
one  among  tliose  accidents  of  things,  which  constitute  them  in 
transitu. 

All  things  tend  to  their  end.  Tlie  law  of  simple  movement  is, 
that  things  mutable  be  conducted  to  the  end  of  their  motion. 
The  exception  of  progress  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  exception,  is,  that 
they  be  impelled  with  a  liigher  degree  of  velocity  or  precocity, 
to  their  end;  the  things  incorruptible,  to  an  eternal  state,  the 
things  corruptible,  to  the  last  stage  of  corruption  ;  the  soul  to  its 
eternal  mansion,  the  things  material  to  a  quicker  or  more  fre^juent 
alteration,  and  consequently  to  a  quicker  state  of  corruption.  If 
the  natural  motion  toward  their  end,  is,  ceteris  paribus,  a  pleiising 
sensation,  progress  in  the  complex  sense,  is  a  certain  stronger 
emotion  or  excitation  toward  the  same  end.  Therefore,  to  return, 
the  motion  of  the  creature  being  the  imitation  of  the  act  of  the 
Creator,  and  progress  being  a  higher  degree  of  that  kind  of 
actuality;  progress  is  found  to  be  that  property  or   coudition 
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uf  tlu*  (Tt'Mtnro,  wliich  U  of  all  others,  the  most  hrilliant  and 
j)nwi'rfiilly  attractive  to  a  sensitive  beiii^,  and  may  he  typifiod  by 
thi'  vivid  I'uhis  of  tilt',  si'i-pcnt  in  Paradise.  15ut  lest  there  should 
1)(?  any  framl  in  the  works  of  the  Creator,  it  is  at  the  siime  time 
the  most  torMii«lal)ie  index  of  its  imperfection  and  frailty,  of  the 
unstal)le,  variable,  and  nnbeatified  condition  of  the  creature. 
Ami  furtlh'rmore,  bv  its  own  variation,  that  is,  bv  one  and  the 
same  mutation,  the  creature  is  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  a 
superior  cause;  to  testily  that  it  is  not  its  own  act,  but  another's, 
that  tliouifh  it  seems  to  be  agent,  it  is  but  object;  that  though  it 
seems  to  live  and  move,  it  is  but  the  instrument  of  life  and 
luovens  motum ;  or,  if  we  understand  it  of  the  creature  purely 
spiritual,  that  still  it  is  only  by  a  communicated  virtue  and  a 
transmitted  tbrce,  that  it  is  and  acts. 

That  the  f  reaturtj  being  the  occasion  of  evil  to  the  intelligent 
mind,  will  be  a  more  proximate  occasion,  acc(>rding  as  it  is  in 
action  or  assimilated  to  pure  act,  may  be  proved  from  the  fall  of 
the  repr<j])ate  angels ;  for  this,  both  in  its  cause  and  its  conse- 
<piences,  was  tluj  most  dreadful  of  all  apostasies.  Progress,  then, 
in  the  sensible  onh'r,  being  thiit  agitation  or  vivacity  of  the 
creature,  whirh  is  its  highest  approximation  to  pure  act,  is  there- 
fore the  form  in  which  it  will  appeal  most  vehemently  to  the 
affeetions  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  strongest  temptation  which  can 
befall  in  the  human  order;  just  as  the  season  of  youth  is  the  most 
dangerous  period  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  And  though  not 
itself  an  evil,  yet  being  a  most  perilous  occasion  of  evil,  so 
ae(r(>nliiig  as  it  is  forced  beyond  its  natural  limits,  according  as 
it  is  prosi-cuted  with  undue  vehemence,  and  cultivated  with  an 
anlor  suflieient  to  disturb  the  reason  and  intoxicate  the  mind,  it 
is  a  grand  ilisj^rdiT  and  a  grievous  evil.  And  furthermore,  if, 
regarded  as  th(i  action  of  the  universal  humanity,  its  velocity  is 
to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  its  magnitude,  if  tiie  vortex  of  tempta- 
ti'/U  is  ti>  be  lashed  in  circles  that  whirl  in  a  compass  always 
lUore  switl  and  yet  more  brief,  then  humanly  speaking,  the 
dissolution  <jf  this  i>resont  stage  of  things  is  near  at  hand. 

This  danger,  which  always  qualifies  progress  in  general,  docs 
it  apply  in  a  special  di'gree  to  the  modern  progress  ?  To  resolve 
this  doul)t,  we  will  first  consider  some  of  its  characteristic  facts 
and  features,  and  then  endeavor  to  ascertain  its  spirit,  principle 
and  ])robable  issues.     According  as  we  departed  from  the  con- 
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sidoration  of  its  highest  relations,  the  sphere  of  progress  seemed 
for  awhile  to  enlarge ;  but  now  as  we  approach  its  inferior 
affinities,  it  appeiirs  to  narrow  its  dimensions,  and  to  contract 
rapidly  its  scope,  to  a  most  wretched  matter  of  corporal  and 
terrestrial  refinement.  Tlie  social  or  humanitarian  progress,  being 
not  in  the  supernatural,  nor  in  the  purely  natural  order,  but 
being  a  certain  experiment  of  human  enterprise,  may  be  called 
the  Material  Progress.  It  may,  indeed,  embrace  many  mental 
operations,  and  may  be  greatly  occupied  about  the  intellectual 
properties  of  the  man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  need  be  no 
reproach  that  it  procures  a  material  good,  sinc«  true  religion 
promotes  even  our  temporal  welfare ;  but  because  it  is  founded 
upon  industrial  enterprise,  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
physical  sciences,  and  because  all  its  results  are  barren,  forgotten, 
and  null  in  the  universal  estimation,  unless  they  give  a  sensible 
return  of  corporeal,  tangible  profit;  it  may  with  justice  and 
propriety  be  distinguished  as  the  material  progress.  In  this 
hard  ground,  too,  of  its  materialism  lies  the  secret  reason  that  it 
is  found  to  be  so  oppressive.  The  essence  of  tyranny,  consists  in 
that  it  subjects  one  to  a  servile  condition,  and  exacts  therein 
things  hard  or  impossible.  To  this  are  we  reduced  by  the  mate- 
rial progress ;  it  exacts  great  diligence  about  the  things  that  are 
beneath,  and  constrains  us  to  an  inferior  round  of  cares  and  labors, 
when  we  have  been  created  for  higher  and  better  things.  And 
not  only  this,  but  after  having  taxed  its  servants  to  the  utmost,  it 
straightway  doubles  its  demands  of  a  quicker  despatch  and  an 
increased  exertion,  and  a  larger  return.  As  it  consists  in  adding 
something  to  what  is  already  in  hand,  is  necessarily  accumulative, 
so  it  is  the  antithesis  of  competence ;  and  therefore  the  modem 
societies  in  adopting  a  theory  of  absolute  progress,  are  committed 
to  a  systematic  and  direct  antagonism  with  that  maxim  of  Holy 
Gospel  and  of  common  sense,  which .  bids  us  be  content  with  a 
sufficiency.  And  because,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  the  agents  of 
progress  are  less  bent  upon  than  an  honest  competency,  and 
because  they  invent  so  many  means  of  getting  a  superfluity  of 
riches,  and  have  made,  not  a  fair  profit,  but  a  premium  of  thrift 
to  be  as  it  were  a  necessity  of  common  life ;  therefore  the  mul- 
titudes being  compelled,  as  if  in  self-defence^  to  seek  out  a  shorter 
way,  rush  violently  at  every  opening,  and  upon  every  rumor  of 
an  opening,  for  acquiring  a  sudden  affluence  and  overplus  of 
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Itli;  and  thus  the  sh)\ver  and  more  humble,  hut  safer  and 
•0  iniKMciit  routine  of  hibor  is  despised  and  abandoned.  The 
^ant  life  is  nearly  extirpated,  the  tie^  of  patriotism,  of  attach- 
it  to  the  native  soil  are  dissolved  and  scattered,  and  the  sons 

ilauirlit«Ts  of  industry  are  wanderers  over  the  earth.  Is  there 
iistiurt  in  humanity,  that  bids  us  quieken  our  steps  and  avoid 
^j^rnund  \\\\(\n  the  Master  is  at  hand] 

will  be  said,  perhaps:  The  world  has  no  further  need  of  a 
<antry;  it  has  discovered  a  substitute;  the  race  is  to  be  ele- 
'<1,  c^roat  advances  have  been  made  alreadv,  and  it  is  foolish  to 
.'ct  a  liberal  harvest  and  a  generous  profit,  without  some  little 
istakinu  and  occasional  sacrifice  of  private  commodity.  Per- 
•<  to  otlirrs  the  j)rofit  seems  small,  and  the  sacrifice  great.  But 
iT  way  :  Why  should  there  be  this  profit?  and  why  the  sacri- 
?     If  tlitre  be  any  special  necessity  for  the  acquisitions  of  the 

this  must  be  for  the  reparation  of  losses,  disorders,  and  in- 
dities.  All  ameliorations,  instau rations,  and  repairs  imply 
:uor,  decadency,  and  defect.  There  is  more  spualid  misery, 
,  and  rliseasi.'  festering,  at  this  moment,  in  any  one  of  the  great 
res  of  eivilization,  than  Dr.  Livingston  discovered  in  all  Africa. 

a<jre  of  reforms  is  the  age  of  wreck  and  ruin.  Where  nothing 
lit  of  rej)air,  what  need  you  more?  if  nothing  is  going  to  decay, 

not  he  »juiet  I  It  were  impudent  to  ask  for  more  than  enough  ; 
•5  a  law  ol*  nature,  that  there  shall  be  no  wastt^,  but  what  is 
rdui^  here,  is  a  loss  elsewhere.  Are  then  these  improvements 
'ssary  ?  is  there,  or  is  there  not,  any  demand  for  the  supply? 
he  equal  and  just,  one  is  as  necessiiry  as  the  other.  But,  here, 
n,  men  j)roeee(l  to  create  wants,  and  they  will  compel  a  neees- 

an<l  a^'iiravati^  a  distress,  so  that  the  oversupply  may  be 
le  to  balance  the  demand.  Ex  nihilo^  nihil  fit»  It  is  impossible 
ihe  enrnussion,  the  bare  agitation  of  elements,  to  obtain  a  new 
iieiit,  or  any  incronuMit  of  wiiat  was  not  always  in  them.  Sup- 
;  any  <xiveii  de«:ree  of  luxury  :  if  men  are  made  no  happier  by 
hail  tliey  were  before,  if  the  average  sum  of  happiness  is  no 
Iter,  then  the  multii>lying  of  this  negative  quantity  to  any  ex- 
,  can  never  «rive  a  positive  result.  And  even  if  God  permits 
proirress  with  its  iroo<l  and  evil  to  some  degree,  though  it  be 

;,Meat  dei^ree,  and  to  a  vast  extent,  yet  he  does  not  suffer  it 
:o  farther;  for  to  allow  it  to  run  altogether  into  an  extreme^ 
i)t  consonant  with  any  analogy.     Nature  moves  in  cycles;  and 
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she  has  not  once  delincatiHl,  in  all  this  visible  universe,  a  single, 
straiglit,  unhrokon  path  of  progress.  If  we  would  visit  the  moun- 
tain top,  perhaps  the  iiujigination  is  as  well  or  better  satisfied, 
with  the  random  glimpses  we  obtain  while  climbing  its  sides,  as 
when  we  gain  the  full  view  from  the  summit.  The  ages,  the 
seasons,  and  the  periods  of  human  life,  conduct  at  last  all  transitory 
things,  to  the  same  t^?rm  from  which  they  set  out.  There  is  a  cer^ 
tian  measure  of  enjoyment,  which  cannot  be  exceeded ;  the  vase 
does  not  hold  more  than  it  can  contain.  If  one  have  his  lawful 
spouse,  and  another  his  hundred  wives,  the  (piantity  of  their 
pleasures  is  not  proportionally  diminished  and  increased,  but, 
commonly  speaking,  the  sum  total  remains  exactly  the  same. 
Henc^,  allowance  being  made  for  certain  eccentricities  of  customs^ 
or  projects,  or  si)eculations  of  the  day,  men  never  will  take  the 
trouble  to  continue  an  inflat<;d  and  forced  order  of  things,  nor  will 
they  persevere  in  what  does  not  give  an  adequate  return  for  their 
labor.  But,  again,  if  we  suppose  the  progress  conducted  to  such  an 
extreme,  that  the  common  condition  of  life  is  wholly  reversed,  for 
example  that  men  should  fly  in  the  air,  or  run  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  or  i)i(Tce  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  be  able  to  de^jitroy  their 
enemy  at  will,  or  to  procure  an  ecstiicy  of  pleasure  without  any 
labor,  or  passion,  or  sacritice  in  themselves  or  any  other ;  as  this 
would  be  an  absurd  condition  of  human  life,  and  a  moral  atmos- 
phere  in  which  it  was  not  d(?signed  to  move  and  breathe,  so  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  no  life  and  to  no  condition  of  being ;  for 
even  if  it  were  good  in  itself,  it  could  convey  no  benefit  to,  nor 
c^)uld  it  be  desired  by,  those  who  are  not  organized  with  fiiculties, 
nor  sensibilities,  nor  c^ipacities  for  it. 

Why  then,  we  repeat,  the  particular  mode  of  the  material  pro- 
gress? To  what  purpose,  or  for  what  reason,  or  by  what  obliga- 
tion, is  this  last  movement  of  humanity  ?  Does  this  grand  strug- 
gle signify  infancy,  or  second  childhood ;  is  it  the  restlessness  of 
youth,  or  the-  petulance  of  old  age ;  the  fervor  of  young  blood,  or 
the  ferment  of  the  "  old  man" — -fames  2)eccati  /  If  any  thing  seems 
clear  and  uncontested,  it  is,  that  the  present  stiige  of  human  society, 
is  not  a  pt-riod  of  manhood,  is  not  a  state  of  simple  maturity;  for 
that  is  a  theory  which  has  not  been  broached,  either  by  the  advo- 
cates or  the  advers;iries  of  progress.  To  consider  then  the  alter- 
native just  given,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  ground,  it  is  to  be 
observed  :  that  any  extraordinary  discii)line  or  stir,  or  any  special 
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(•\».'nis('  wliicli  is  good  for  s(K;ii?ty,  iinist  he  so  in  respect  of,  and 
In  I'ojcf  (»r,  its*  sprrifu'  oxi«reney  of  exceptional  infirmity;  either 
tli»»  (lil)ilitv  ami  dtcay  of  a  hrokvn  constitution,  or  the  indiscretion 
and  inst.iLility  of  \\w  ne<»phyte;  wherefore  it  needs,  either  to  be 
cln'iishrd  with  restoratives,  or  else  to  be  trained  and  purged  of 
faults  and  iin]>uritii.'s.  It  is  not  enough  then,  for  the  leaders  of 
piogivss  to  claim,  as  a  tavor,  the  predicament  of  youth ;  they 
must  acci'pt  it,  as  a  necessity  of  their  position;  and  upon  tlie  fact 
or  fallacy  <»f  the  world's  juvenility,  depends  all  the  force  of  their 
pi-ogi'iss  as  being  an  occasion  of  high  hope,  rather  than  a  ground 
of  sti-ious  appreliensiou ;  as  being  the  spontaneous  ebullition  of 
youthlul  vigor,  rather  than  the  un(\isy  struggle  of  growing  infirm- 
ity and  (U'crfpitude;  the  wholesome  impulse  of  a  natural  energy, 
rather  than  a  gratuitous  agitation  of  the  social  harmony. 

Some  ohjeetions  to  the  (picstion  of  fact,  may  be  presented  thus: 
(\rtainlv  nothin^r  is  more  natural  to  hi<jemious  vt>uth,  than  mod- 
osty  :  in  the  presence  of  their  elders,  the  young  are  humble;  and 
the  promises  of  a  long  life  pertains  to  them,  in  virtue  of  the  honor 
they  ^  ield  to  the  fathers.  But  this  age  is  distinguished  by  traits 
Avliieh  are  exactly  th»;  reverse  of  those  now  described,  l>y  boastful- 
11  ess.  levity,  and  an  infniite  disdain  for  the  ancient  wisdom.  Again  : 
the  age  is  most  diligent  in  j)roviding  against  its  corporal  necessi- 
ties, seems  to  s])are.  no  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  riehes,  and  its 
Avonderfiil  nuchanieal  apparatus  is  not  now  contrived  for  divertise. 
iiii'Ut,  nor  for  anv  other  commodity  which  is  incompatil)le  with 
the  iraifi  Mt'  nioiuv.  And  all  this  is  the  reverse  of  a  youthful 
tenipeianu'nt  :  avariee  is  a  trait,  not  of  an  early,  but  a  waning 
lite.  Also:  it  is  a  trait  of  dotage  rather  than  of  nonage,  to  boast 
and  jMish  into  notice  its  mechanic  productions.  The  old  man  re- 
gards the^e  with  a  natural  complacency,  because  they  have  a 
s]»eei;il  ntilitv  jor  his  infirm  age;  but  the  youth  is  5hv  of  observa- 
til)!!,  and  his  first  im])ulse  is  always  to  blush  for  the  toys  or  engines 
ot' his  own  thln-ieation.  because  of  his  instinctive  perception  that, 
as  an  intelliixent  heing,  he  is  caj)able  of  a  much  higher  function, 
and  has  l»tM-n  created  to  converse  with  things  spiritual,  rather  than 
to  toil  ill  those  that  are  corruptible.  In  fact,  the  mechanic  im- 
provement cannot  possibly  be  reckoned  in  the  category  of  pro- 
giess,  MS  nterred  to  rati<»nal  beings;  because  it  implies  a  conver- 
sion nr  subjection  of  the  mind  to  matter,  and  exhibits  human 
nature  in  its  servile  aspect,  as  disfranchised  of  its  first  liberty  and 
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reduced  under  a  certain  bondage,  ever  since  that  hour  when  Adam 
made  his  first  garment  of  fig-leaves,  and  took  his  first  shame-faced 
lesson  in  the  mechanic  arts.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  mechanic 
force  is  compelled  to  drudge  for  the  necessities  of  its  master,  and 
aims  at  the  domestic  economy  or  the  acquisition  of  money.  To 
procure  the  graces  of  the  mind,  is  the  ofllce  of  the  fine  arts ;  the 
virtues  of  the  soul,  arc  to  bo  cultivated  by  sacred  science;  but 
this  is  a  most  senile  obtuseness  of  society,  that  the  Journals,  the 
organs  of  its  perception  and  judgment,  cunnot  distinguish  between  a 
mechanical  and  an  uitellectual  product,  but  as  they  say,  a  machine, 
this  is  a  *•  thought ;"  a  thing  of  treadles  and  spindles,  behold  a 
thing  of  intellect!  a  paltry,  vile  matter  of  cogs  and  gudgeons,  lo, 
the  expression  of  mind,  the  force  of  reason,  the  utterance  of  an  im- 
mortal soul !  And  yet,  so  small  a  part  does  reason  bear  in  such 
productions,  that  the  spider  from  his  cobweb,  or  the  bee  from  its 
hive,  or  the  bird  from  her  nest,  is  able  to  exhibit  a  skill  the 
same  in  kind,  if  not  gr^eater  in  degree. 

Again :  the  present  stage  of  the  world  is  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  social  refinement,  of  scientific  discovery,  and 
colonial  enterprise ;  and  this  amazing  growth  or  expansion  of  the 
pecular  energies,  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  property  of  an 
early  and  promising  childhood  in  humanity.  But  the  old  tree 
grows  and  flourishes  as  well  as  the  tender  sapling ;  and  exuberance 
of  foliage,  in  neither  cise,  is  a  warrant  of  good  fruit.  It  is  an  even 
question  still,  whether  this  great  advancement  or  protrusion  of  the 
material  elements,  be  not  the  obesity  of  later  years ;  the  tumid 
projection,  not  of  a  generous  blood,  but  of  the  dropsical  humors  of 
a  vicious  old  age. 

j*  But,  again:  the  activity  of  the  age  is  really  great ;  there  is  an 
actual  vivacity  in  society,  which  can  prm'eed  from  nothing  but  a 
vigorous  sto(?k  and  a  firm  constitution,  of  lusty  and  elastic  growth. 
And  yet,  this  activity  is  subject  to  such  dreadful  spasms  and 
periods  of  collapse,  that  we  oftentimes  suspect  it  is  a  sign  of 
organic  disorder ;  and  thiit  the  gentle  economy  of  nature  has  been, 
in  some  way,  violated  or  distorted  from  its  primitive  and  simpler 
modes  of  operation.  Besides,  mere  vivacity  is  far  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  \\o\\\\\  and  horse,  than  in  the  man ;  and  when  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  take  its  impulse  from  the  animal  spirits,  when  its 
enterprises  copy  the  bravado  of  the  fox-hunter,  when  its  language 
is  impregnated  with  the  jargon  of  the  turf,  the  ring,  the  market 
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'(]  tlie  stri'f't,  and  when  even  its  polite  literature  derives  point  and 
lish  from  a  tMicitous  appropriation  ol'the  same  exhilarating  dia- 
<.'t,  \VL'  can  vory  well  l)iilieve  that  the  animal  appetite  remains  in 
ill   its   r«)roo;    and  yet  presume  that  there  has  been  some  p;reiit 
•u'<ih<'t  ot' early  and  spiritual  advantai^es,  a  lon^  and  jaded  expe- 
rioncc  of  the  secular  vanities,  and  a  wide  eareer  of  mental  dissipa- 
tion   whirji    has    superinduced  these  coarse    habits  of  publicity, 
rLsrNsMK'ss,  and  garrulity,  which  are  not  dropped  but  are  confirmed 
with  a  K-nixth  of  yeai*s.    Finally  :  it  might  be  said  on  the  one  hand, 
thai  the  v<>uth  with  all  his  faults  is  otYentimes  not  half  so  bad  as 
he  a|»j»;\irs;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  the  con- 
versi.-  of  this  propositiim  may  be  more  applicable :  namely,  that 
the  adult  villain  is  fronerallv  double  as  wicked  as  what  one  would 
suppose. 

To  this  stvh*  of  reasoning,  some  will  be  re^idv  to  exclaim  :  Tt  is 
ii  narrow  and  onesided  view  of  the  questioir;  the  elevating  and  hu- 
inaniziriLr  inllueiiets  of  civilization,  which  are  plainly  seen  and  felt 
in  the  s[>read  of  enlightened  principles  of  religious  toleration  and 
political  liberty,  in  the  ditfusion  of  knowledge  and  a  higher  cultiva- 
tiun  of  the  masses,  and  in  a  universal  amelioration  of  the  griev- 
iuiei's  of  society  and  of  the  ills  of  life  generally  :  these  are  what 
const ituti'  the  real  progress  of  the  age,  and  give  to  it  an  essential 
value  and  luniorable  [>reeminence  over  other  periods  of  the  world's 
history  ;  and  to  sup[>ose  that  a  material  good  is  the  only  thing  pro- 
posed,«»r  tlie  (»nly  thing  sv'cured,  in  the  onward  movement  of  society, 
this  \N»re  a  gross  misaj>prehension,  or  an  extreme  disregard  to  the 
dignity  ot'lniMjaii  nature.      Let  us  therefore  take  the  question  0!i  a 
higli«'r  ground  and  in  a  clearer  light,  and  so  conclude  upon  the 
principle  and  scopo  of  the  wh(>le  subject.     Matter  certainly  cunnot 
be  the  measjire  of  spirit,  but  spirit  or  mind  is  the  j)ower  that  con- 
trols and  determines  matter.     The  material  force  relates  only  to 
the  appearan--e  of  things,  does  not  entcT  beyond  the  surface,  but 
remains  alway   on  the  outside;    but  the  spiritual  force  is  that 
Axliieh  by  its  nature  penetrates  inward  to  their  substance,  rest«  not 
in  the  sensible  spe<Mes,  but  adheres  hi  the  essence  and  principle 
of  tilings.     No  material  advantages  then  can  ever  satisfy,  no  ma- 
terial  I'orii'S  will   ever   be  able  wholly  to  control,  the  spirit  of 
hnnianit  v  ;  .  nd  though  there  may  be  such  a  conjunction  of  these 
{'ov^-v^  an<l  tiiestj  advantages,  as  will  hold  man  in  a  cert^iin  willhig 
sirviti.lt*  to  the  laws  of  sense,  yet  because  of  his  spiritual  character, 
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ho  may  be  said,  even  in  his  most  material  aspects,  to  devote  ' 
impress  his  energies  upon  matti.T,  rather  than  matter  moulds  ai 
shapes  his  moral  and  intellectual  properties.  Therefore  it  mi 
very  justly  be  asserted  of  the  social  progress,  that  there  is  sorr 
thing  more  designed  in  it,  than  a  merely  material  good.  But  sin 
this  design  does  not  so  clearly  appear,  since  it  is  unsuspected  1 
the  greater  number,  and  unheeded  by  all,  there  is  great  reason 
doubt  whether  in  effect  it  is  of  any  value ;  that  is,  whether  tl 
design  or  principle  of  the  movement,  does  in  reality  ever  arri 
at  anything  better  than  a  result  of  material  profit ;  or  on  tl 
other  hand,  if  it  does  obtain  a  wider  influence  of  a  spiritual  cha 
acter,  whether  this  be  not  a  spirit  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  oi 
which  enervates  the  mind  for  the  higher  study  of  universal  goo 
and  so  insensibly  and  involuntarily  degrades  it  to  an  aptitude  ar 
attachment  for  sensuous  arguments  alone.  This  principle  wi 
better  declare  itself,  by  considering  the  diverse  operation  of  tl 
laws  of  spirit  and  of  matter,  and  by  comparing  their  opposi 
tendencies :  the  former  to  instruct,  the  latter  to  deceive ;  the  oi 
to  purify,  the  other  to  corrupt ;  the  one  to  chasten,  the  other  1 
intoxicate ;  in  a  word,  the  one  to  spiritualize,  the  otlier  to  mat 
rialize,  the  whole  man. 

The  material  force  is  mighty  in  its  inception,  large  in  expect 
tion,  quick  in  promise,  but  long  in  fulfilment.  Thus,  the  mov 
mcnt  of  the  age  claims  to  be  Titanic  in  its  dimensions,  and  at  tl 
same  time,  to  be  but  the  beginning  of  an  oi'der  of  things  still  moi 
grand ;  it  is  confident  that  the  world  is  just  now  coming  hito  po 
session  of  some  perfect  or  most  excellent  condition  of  terrestij 
welfare,  but  this  good  end  is  to  accrue  by  the  way  of  progressioi 
which  leaves  the  fulfilment  to  an  indefinite,  unknown,  extent  of  timi 
In  this  enunciation  of  the  scheme  of  progress,  are  container 
as  in  one,  all  the  Ciipital  delusions  to  which  humanity  is  subjec 
First,  is  that  illusion  of  things  sensible,  by  which  they  sinmlat 
grandeur  and  magnitude  :  but  measured  by  the  spiritual  standan 
they  are  always  and  intrinsically  small ;  for  let  the  astronomc 
cast  up  his  figures  and  multiply  the  planets,  till  all  of  the  firmi 
uent  that  we  see  with  our  bodily  eyes,  is  proved  to  be  but  as 
sand  to  the  mountain,  and  as  a  dark  drop  to  the  ocean,  of  stelh 
existencies,  and  still  this  truth  remains  unchanged ;  namely,  thj 
one  immortal  soul  outweighs  them  all ;  and  that  his  eternal  we 
fare  is  of  more  value  than  all   the  splendors   they  could  giv< 
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i»M-»»  tlicy  iU'tiially  joined  to  <1()  him  service,  and  iiuide  literally 
•iihje(!t   to   his  volition.      Second,  is  the  illusion,    hy   which  the 
'•j>[)«tite  is  h'd  to  exjxH-t  and  to  dc^mand,  inmieasuralily  more  than 
ilvliat.  is  aln^niy  in  hand  ;   the  morsel  in  possession,  instantly  sug- 
I'jrestinjx  some  boundless  j)rosperity  of  which  that  is  but  the  fore- 
J taste.     This  is  the  common  folly,  of  him  who  "thought  within 
1  himself,  to  j)ul]  down  his  barns  and  build  greater,"  and  to  prepare 
■  himself  for  a  loii<r  and  lari,^*,  enjoyment  of  untold  delights;  and  it 
'  is  the  speeial  delusion  of  the  last  days.    When  they  are  just  begin- 
^  ning  to  lay  uj)  thi'ir  stores,  death  takes  them  ;  when  they  count  all 
'  tile  past  as  nothing,  and  now  at  the  last  hour,  imagine  they  are 
just  beginning  to  undt.'rstand  the  requirements,  and  to  enjoy  the 
nsourei'S  of  this  lite,  tin*  end  is  upon  them.     But  in  the  spiritual 
goods  of  saered  virtue,  there  is  this  contrast:    that  the  desire  is 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  want  is  the  supjdy,  uniting  in  one,  both 
zest  and  nutriment ;  so  that  to  ask   is  to  receive,  and  to  seek  is  to 
lin<l.  a  present  abundance  and  a  perfect  consolation.     A  third  illu- 
sion, iv.  that  by  which  the  impatient  human  mind  thinks  to  secure 
it^  [deasure,  by  an  impetuous  abandoimient  of  itself  to  the  present 
enjoy nunt ;  and  that  by  incre^ising  its  haste  and  j>recipit4iting  its 
steps,  it  will  h'ap  to  the  fartlu\st  bound  of  its  desires,  and  actually 
seize  what  is  only  a  phantom  of  unsubstantial  and  transitory  good. 
In  this  evolution  of  the  human  nature,  it  is  plain  that  man  renoun- 
<vs  reason  and  discards  judgment,  to  act  u])on  a    purely   animal 
and  material  motive;  for  if  the  spirit  is  prompt  in  its  motions,  its 
perspicacity  is  e([ual  with  its  velocity,  and  its  facility  is  as  uudis- 
turbi'd,  as  its  freedom  is  pure,  and  its  force  instantaneous. 

But  in  the  next  pliure :  while  the  rapid  march  uf  civilization, 
pr< 'misers  a  speedy  indulgence,  how,  at  the  same  time,  shall  it 
secure  a  duration  of  enjoymenti  Perhaps  if  one  obtiiins  his  do- 
light  in  a  moment,  it  will  prove  literally  a  momentary  good;  a^s 
indee«l  this  was  all  he  at  lirst  intended,  and  is  of  course  all  that  he 
deserves.  But  if  prud(ince  be  neglected  for  a  time,  in  the  he^it  of 
u]>petite,  it  returns  upon  reflection;  and  how  to  perpetuate  a  tem. 
poral  enjoyment,  or  protract  it  at  pleasure:  this  bec^.)mes  the 
tjrand  ])rol>lem  of  the  worldling.  St.  Augustine  used  to  illustrate 
it.  by  the  folly  of  him  who  would  wish  to  hear  a  song,  or  a  verse, 
but  with  the  condition,  that  there  should  be  no  transition  from 
note  to  note,  nor  s(»(pience  of  measure  to  measure;  as  if  he  could 
L'X[M'et  to  have  a  melody  without  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  a 
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measure  witliont  any  measure,  or  a  whole  without  its  totality.  \V 
may  suppose  the  ancients,  therefore,  to  iiave  been  left  as  it  weJ 
in  a  sullen  despair  of  ever  achieving  the  solution  of  this  prol)k# 
but  the  moderns  imagine  they  will  meet  its  demands  and  coj 
all  the  groinid,  by  a  theory  of  progression.  And  this  is  a  foif 
illusion  :  that  the  progress  of  things,  is  a  certain  perpetuatioil 
the  same;  that  a  vehemence  of  activity,  is  an  endurance  of  powl 
But  when  the  action  is  increased  and  the  movement  quickentj 
assuredly  the  time  is  shortened  and  the  spiw^e  diminished ;  arl 
accordingly  we  hear  it  often  repeated  in  these  days,  that  time  ani 
space  are,  or  soon  will  be,  annihilated.  Is  there  perhaps  somd 
what  of  prophetic  in  the  tvssertion  ?  and  does  it  mean,  that  soon  ii^ 
truth  will  be  fulfilled  the  sentence :  "  Time  shall  be  no  more  V' 
Here  then  is  the  fundamental  error  of  the  whole  system ;  namely, 
that  progress  is  a  length  of  days,  when  in  fact  it  is  brevity  itself, 
is  the  abbreviation  of  time,  and  the  approximation  of  the  end,  that 
is,  of  no  time.  Even  as  it  would  be  absurd  or  culpable  for  the 
soul,  hi  respect  of  the  higher  good,  to  place  its  final  intention  in  a 
certiiin  eleiiu;nt  of  progn^ss,  since  this  would  be  to  choose  for 
itself,  not  perfection,  but  imperfection  :  so  it  is  a  mere  contradic- 
tion in  terms,  to  pretend  to  constitute  an  expanded  and  lasting  en- 
joyment, in  any  quality  of  progress,  however  vivid  and  int^inse, 
because  its  brt^vitv  must  alwavs  be  in  the  rjitio  of  its  excellence. 

In  line :  whenever  we  pretend  to  a  spiritual  good,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  not  attend  to  the  normal  condition  of  spirit,  which  is 
right  reason,  either  perverting  the  force  of  spirits  to  a  false  inten- 
tion, like  Lucifer,  or  fashioning  it  upon  a  rule  of  sensuous  action, 
like  the  first  parents,  we  are  sure  of  a  result  directly  contrary  to 
what  was  pro[>osed:  we  shall  fail  of  a  spiritual  good,  and  fall  into 
a  material  loss ;  attain  a  spiritual  death,  and  briug  about  a  material 
dissolution.  Not  that  the  laws  of  spirit  and  matter  are  absolutely 
contradictory,  for  they  have  many  amdogies  in  common,  but  to  at 
tempt  to  coerce  the  former  to  the  measure  of  the  latt^jr,  is  only  a 
privation  of  good  in  both  kinds.  For  such  is  the  excellence  of  the 
former,  that  it  proceeds  not  only  in  a  method  analogous  to  tliat 
of  the  latter,  but  it  is  able  also  to  compass  its  ends  by  one  that  is 
even  the  n^verse  of  that  which  obtains  in  the  mechanic  forces. 
And  now,  lest  wo  should  be  deceived  by  the  formidable  appearance 
of  the  material  force,  or  because  there  is  a  war  between  the  flest 
and  the  spirit,  and  so  a  disorder  of  the  primitive  relations  of  the 
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^^''rni'.  or  l)0((ius('  it  is  so  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  or  for  whatever 
'14  r  n'asoiis,  yot  thus  it  is:  that  this  hist,  or,  so  to  speak,  this 
'^li  rsioimry  uhmIc  of  action,  is  the  one  that  is  the  most  general, 
'fr<>t  olii^^i!)l<%  and  most  praetioahle  in  our  human  stage  of  existence, 
'tas  (.\iiiii])h' :  'Jlui  passions  are  fretted  by  a  material,  but  are 
^  hi  q,(>so(l  hy  a  s])iritual  treatment.    Weakness  or  distress  does  not 
'  ^'^m  an  argument  to  contempt  or  oppression,  but  constitutes  a 
'  *^im  til  considorarion,  and  to  an  abeyance  of  the  antagonist  force. 
^I't'lieacy  of  organization,  on  the  one  hand,  is  commonlv  a  check 
t  the  miniicnlum  of  brute  a[)]>etite,  on  the  other.     But  the  in- 
.rance  mof>t  to  the  i)oint  is  this :  That  the  civilities  of  life,  are 
roundi'd  j)rr(iscly   in  a  renunciation  of  material  force,  and  in  a 
formal  abdication  of  the  force  of  might,  to  a  substitution  of  spir- 
it ual  fonv,  or  the  })un^  virtue  of  right.    And  this  is  the  reason  why 
ci\ili/alioii    is   so   inseparably   connected   with   Christianity,   that 
tliore  is  no  civilization  without  it.     For  the  law  of  spirit  or  the 
JjiixhiT  life,  is  also  the  law  of  Christianity  :  its  most  simple  and 
perfect  eiiumiation   is  given   in  holy  Gospel.     It  conducts  to  the 
true  good  l)y  the,  way  of  sacrifice:    by  obedience,  poverty  and 
st.'H-abnegation,  and  not  by  domination,  self-aggrandizement  and 
s«.'lt-indulgenee.     Now  has  this  simple  truth  and  first  principle  of 
Christian  wisd«»m,  been  held  in  greater  esteem  formerly,  has  it 
l->een  fouiicl  U)  subsist  in  greater  excellence  and  vigor  in  past  ages? 
">r,  does  it  seem   now  beginning  to  put  on  its  strength,  and  to 
iiake  itself  iMt  in  the  relations  and  habits  of  this  age  more  than 
-ver  before,  s«)  that  it  promises  to  occupy  presently  the  whole 
Scene  of  human  lile,  and  to  transform  the  whole  system  of  society 
t<j  a  copy   of  tlie  school  of  the  Apostles?     Truly,  nothing  was 
•^"viT  less  intended   by  the  movement  of  progress,  than  this;  and 
tlicivlbri'  its  elaiiii  to  be  an  instrument  of  spiritual  good,  as  of  the 
ti-ue  advaiieeinent  and  amelioration  of  the  race,  rests,  thus  far, 
\ipon  no  lV)un«lation  but  the  sound  and  echo  of  its  great  words  and 
iMii]>ty  boasts. 

Hilt  if  it  la(*ks  a  regular  and  authentic  title  to  this  high  office, 
yet  in  aiiotlur  way,  it  is  not  without  a  certain  principle  of  validity 
c»r  actual  value.  For  .«;uch  is  the  virtue  of  Christianity,  being 
spiritual  in  its  nature,  that  its  iiifluence  extends  far  beyond  its 
visible  or  sacramental  administration,  and  enters  into  the  remotest 
aHinitics  and  transactions  of  civilized  life.  There  is  then  a  latent 
viitue,  there  is  indeed  an  element  of  spiritual  force  in  the  move- 
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mcnt  of  progress;  and  so  far,  God  permits  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sacred  associations  and  tender  recoil ex^tions  wliich  it  suggests  of 
the  religion  of  his  Divine  Son ;  which  associations  also,  shall  in- 
fallibly attend  it  in  its  career  over  the  whole  world.  For  as  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against  the  Church,  so  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  general,  is  of  a  nature  so  indestructible,  that  its 
action  cannot  be  annulled,  and  its  influence  will  never  be  wholly 
eradiciited  even  from  a  degenerate  and  corrupted  civilization. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  same  virtue  or  spirit  of  life  bo,  as 
it  were,  out  of  its  place,  if  it  be  constrained  to  the  measure  and 
form  of  material  prosperty,  if  it  proceed  upon  a  basis,  not  of  re- 
nunciation but  of  self-indulgence,  if  this  which  was  intended  to  be 
a  remedy  against  the  ardors  of  concupiscence,  is  employed  to 
aggravate  the  same,  if  the  ponderous  influences  of  evangelical 
truth  are  brought  to  the  support  of  a  profane  and  earthly  gran- 
deur, if  in  a  word  the  Christian  mind  so  richly  gifted,  so  honorably 
nurtured,  and  so  nobly  inspired,  be  converted  to  a  created  good, 
and  concentrated  upon  a  temporal  glory  however  fair  or  grand, 
however  genitd  or  beneficent :  then,  while  such  a  transaction  is 
marvellous  in  result,  rapid  in  process,  stupendous  in  capacity  and 
superhuman  in  the  achievement :  so  truly,  may  me  suppose,  will 
the  crisis  of  its  retribution  be  impetuous,  as  the  torrent  of  the  de- 
luge, and  sudden,  as  the  doom  of  the  ruined  Archangel. 

But,  it  will  be  said :  The  social  progress  does  not  belong  to 
the  supernatural,  but  to  the  natural,  order ;  and  it  is  the  moral 
and  intellectual  good  in  the  natural  order,  which  it  is  designed  to 
cultivate,  and  may  in  fact  develope  indefinitely,  because  the  re- 
sources in  that  kind  are  of  a  spiritual  character  and,  humanly 
speaking,  inexhaustible.  Now  this  were  certainly  a  very  con- 
venient distinction  for  the  world,  but  happily  for  us,  the  natural 
order,  as  some  fondly  imagine  it,  does  not  exist.  The  man,  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion,  has  never  lived,  whose  soul  has  not 
received  some  impression  of  the  gracious  influences  of  Him,  who 
judgeth  the  world  in  equity.  "  Grace  supposes  nature :"  not  only 
does  it  attend  upon  and  accept,  but  it  challenges  our  human 
nature ;  and  holds  it  in  a  most  secret  and  gentle,  but  also  in  a 
most  vigilant  and  inextricable  relation  of  eternal  significance  and 
infmite  consequence.  It  is  a  supernatural  fact,  and  accordingly 
authenticated  in  a  supernatural  manner,  by  the  inspired  volume 
of  Holy  Scripture :  that  from  the  day  of  his  creation,  man  has 
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iit'\('r  1)0011  Irft  l)y  God,    o  his  own  unaided  natural  powers;  hut 
whlN'  he  has  always  shared  in  the  continual  influences  of  Kevela- 
tioii  aiicl  of  Providonce,  so  with  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  light 
has  conn*  into  tin?  worhl :  a  light  which  has  flashed  even  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  imman  exist<?nce,  and  has  illuminated  for  ever  its 
most  sc-n-t  purpose  and  eud,  its  privileges,  its  responsihilities  and 
its  inevitahU^  debtiny  of  an  endless  contlition  of  being:  "for  the 
earth   is  filled  with   the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  covering 
waters  of  the  sea."     Now  hero  is  a  class  of  sacred  influences,  a 
l)o(ly  of  trutlis.  which,  while  they  have  a  certain  relative  foundation 
of  perft'ct  eougruity  in  our  natural  order,  much  more  in  a  (Chris- 
tian society,  have  so  penetrated  all  the  habits  and  engagements, 
fuid  duiies  of  its  members,  that  these  can  no  more  escape  their 
ol»servatinn,  nor  reject  their  fierce,  nor  refuse  their  application, 
than  th«y  can  divide  between  soul  and  body,  betwe^jn  spirit  and 
lite,     ll  is  not  enough  then,  to  dechire  that  the  social  improve- 
iiicnt  shall  be  confined  within  the  natural  order,  and  have  no  ul- 
ttMMor  I  tl'ect  Ixrvond  it.     The  end  or  flnal  cause  of  our  natural 
order,  is  nnt  within  itself;  and  therefore  that  which  is  done  within 
the  natural   order,  has  another  isisue  and  a  further  consequence, 
outside  of  itself.     What  place  then  is  let\,  what  exit  can  we  find, 
for  a  lii^h  and  intelligent  purpose  in  the  material  progress?    Every 
|>n»j«'ct  <»f  i!ni)rovement  of  the  race,  which  is  not  directed  to  the 
ast  end  and  tinal  good  of  rational  beings,  is  a  mere  conversion  to 
the;  creature.     An  exaggerated   progress  is  a  material  frenzy,  and 
u  iin)ral  aversii>n  from   the  Creator.     It  is  the  forlorn  hoj>e  of  a 
vain  world,  that  by  multiplying  the  volume  of  its  vanities,  it  will 
Jit  last  connnute  its  vapors  to  solids,  its  hollow  and  fugitive  joys 
to  a  substantial  and  lasting  food  of  the  imperishable  soul. 

Perhajis  si»nie  will  remonstrate :  Take  away  the  enterprise, 
the  activity,  the  generous  hopes  and  projects  of  the  tige,  and  after- 
ward in  this  dull  and  rustv  existence,  what  is  left  for  us  to  do? 
Yes  :  what  have  I  to  do  ?  that  is  the  question  of  the  soul.  Let  us 
make  a  cKan  sweep  of  this  world,  and  we  shall  see  clearly  to  an- 
swer it.  And  then,  iinding  it  is  one  thing  we  have  to  do,  the  mind 
shall  not  forthwith  be  scattered  and  distracted  upon  a  thousand 
objects.  Avhich.  lK»wever  amiable,  or  honorable,  or  oven  in  some 
sense  holy,  still  are  n(>t  necessiiry,  because  they  are  not  one;  but 
are  less  in  importance,  contingent  in  significance,  and  onerous  in 
cflect,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  so  many,  or  appear  so 
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grand,  or  maintxiin  a  demeanor  so  austere  and  difficult.  There 
seems  to  be  a  notion  prevailing,  that  it  is  particularly  necessary 
in  this  age,  to  manage — rnenaf/er — tenderly  with  the  world ;  and 
yet  by  their  own  showing,  there  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  less 
necessary,  because,  as  they  say,  you  cannot  resist  the  march  of 
improvement,  it  will  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  sweep  you 
along  with  it.  So  then :  if  it  is  necessary  that  we  participate  in 
the  commodities  of  the  age,  let  us  spare  ourselves  a  longer  solici- 
tude, and  with  the  better  grace  make  light  of  its  behests.  For,  if 
in  compassion  of  our  infirmities  and  many  miseries,  a  beneficent 
Providence  permits  us  to  derive,  even  from  the  perturbation  of 
the  age,  some  alleviation,  though  in  a  most  humble  kind,  of  the 
increashig  wants  and  defects  of  society :  so  even  when  the  world 
goes  reeling  to  its  dissolution,  we  know  that  it  is  impossible  there 
should  ever  be  a  point  of  time,  when  some  element  of  good,  some 
egress  of  relief,  or  some  virtual  compensation  for  the  man  of  good 
will,  should  not  be  mingled  with  every  temptation  and  disaster  of 
the  race ;  and  with  exL^ry  wo,  save  that  final  and  yet  imminent 
one,  of  which  the  manner  is  beyond  discussion,  and  the  event 
passes  all  speculation.*  E.  P.  N. 


Art.  TV. — Politics  at  llome — Democracy — liepublicanisrn 
— KnoW'Notli inyisrn — the  Sluve-Trade — Filibiustori»m, 

TirouGU  open  to  esscays  on  political  science  and  the  relations 
of  politics  to  religion  and  morality,  the  pages  of  the  Pevicu) 
are  for  the  most  part  closed  to  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
spective merits  of  political  parties,  or  of  political  questions 
which  involve  no  great  and  important  social  principle ; — 
not  indeed  because  we  hold  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  this  or 

*  There  are  some  expressions  in  the  forecoinj;  admirable  article  which  mav  seem 
not  tu  be  in  precise  hannonv  with  those  the  lUcUw  geuerally  adopts,  but  tlie  dif- 
ference is  more  apparent  tban  real.  Besides,  every  writer  must  be  allowed  to 
express  liiniself  in  nis  own  way,  providing  he  keeps  within  the  limits  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  we  make  it  a  jxiint  to  leave  to  our  colhiborateurs  their  own  individual- 
ity, and  all  the  freedom  of  opinion  the  Church  or  Catholic  faith  permits.  We  do 
not  expect,  we  do  not  exact  in  matters  of  opinion  a  iierfect  correspondence  with 
our  own.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  responsible  tor  what  he  writes,  and  hii 
name  if  given  in  full,  would  carry  with  it  more  weight  than  that  of  editor. 
Articles  which  have  no  signature  are  frum  the  editor ;  those  that  have  are  froia 
bis  friends,  who  speak  on  their  own  resposibility. — Editor  QuatUrly  BtvUw, 
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tliat  party  to  1)0  a  matter  of  iiulifierciico,  or  because  we  hold 
it  lawful  to  be  iinniiiidtul  of  one's  nVbts  or  duties  as  a 
citizen  of  a  great  and  growing  republic ;  but  because  we 
Lave  not  found  a  public  sufficiently  enlightened  and  toler- 
ant to  permit  us  to  engage  in  party  politics  without  detri- 
ment to  the  more  imi)ortant  religious  and  philosophical 
l)urpo^;e8  to  which  they  are  primarily  devoted.  The  consti- 
tution and  laws  guaranty  ns  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
tliouirht  and  speech,  but  i)ublic  opinion,  which  in  a  Democ- 
racy is  supreme  and  reigns  as  a  des]>ot,  exercises  here  a  more 
effectual  restraint  on  both  thought  and  speech  than  is  or 
can  l>e  exerciscnl  by  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  govern- 
ment in  the  ()1<1  World.  The  journal  that  undertakes  to 
enlighten  and  correct  the  o])inion  of  its  own  public  has  no 
lease  of  life,  and  it  will  be  as  s}>eedily  and  as  effectually  sup- 
pressed with  us,  as  by  the  police  in  France  would  be  a  journal 
that  should  dare  question  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  Im- 
perial regime,  or  the  Imperial  ])olicy.  No  periodical  with  us 
can  live  except  (ni  condition  of  pleasing  the  special  public 
it  addresses,  and  that  public,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  requires  the  journal  it  supports  not 
simply  to  tell  it  what  is  true,  right,  and  just,  but  to  defend 
its  oj)inions,  i)rejudices,  sympathies,  and  antipathies.  It 
su{>ports  a  journal  only  on  condition  that  it  is  devoted  to  its 
cause,  or  its  convinctions  and  sentiments.  A  slight  excep- 
tion, no  doubt,  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
])ul)lic,  which  has  some  conscience,  but  even  the  Catholic 
public  would  soon  drop  a  journal  that  constantly  contradicted 
its  political  convictions  and  sentiments,  however  conclusive 
the  reasons  it  might  give,  or  however  unexceptionable  in  a 
religious  point  of  view  it  might  be,  while  its  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  cause  would  effectually  prevent  its  circulation 
among  non-Catholics,  however  acceptable  it  might  be  under 
the  ]H)int  of  view  of  politics. 

]\I<>reover,  we  are  opi)osed  to  the  alliance  of  the  Catholic 
cause  with  political  parties.  The  Church  is  self-sufficing, 
and  we  wish  her  cause  to  be  compromised  by  no  real  or 
apparent  league  with  monarchies  or  republics,  aristocracies 
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or  democracies, — tlic  Kepublicans  or  the  Democrats,  the 
Americans  or  tlie  Nationals.  No  one  of  these  parties  are 
Catholic,  and  no  good  can  come  to  religion  by  making  the 
prosjKM'ity  of  the  Catholic  cause  dej)endent  on  the  success 
or  defeat  of  anv  one  of  them.  Catholics  have  the  same 
political  rights  and  duties  with  other  citizens,  hut  the  inter- 
ests of  their  Church  does  not  require  them  to  throw  all 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  any  one  of  these  parties,  not 
even  in  case  it  promises  to  elect  now  and  then  a  nominal 
Cathol  ic  a  mem  ber  of  Congress  or  of  a  State  Legislatu  re,  or  give 
to  a  few  brawling  politicians,  whose  fathers  were  Catholics, 
a  place  in  the  customs,  or  a  clerkship  in  the  public  olfices.^ 
With  the  stroui'  anti-Catholic  sentiment  of  the  country,  no 
Catholic  known  to  be  firmly  devoted  to  his  religion,  and 
publicly  associated  with  the  defence  of  Catholic  interests 
can  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any  office  of  importance. 
To  succeed  politically,  except  in  one  or  two  localities,  one 
must  be  an  indifferent  Catholic,  and  an  indifferent  Catholic 
in  office  is  of  less  service  to  Catholic  interests  than  the 
most  bigoted  non-Catholic.  Kor  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for 
opposing  a  party  that  it  refuses  to  elect  or  appoint  Catholics 
to  office.  To  be  elected  or  a})pointed  to  office  is  no  man's 
natural  right,  and  should  never  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
end  of  politics."  No  man  has  the  right,  prior  to  his  election 
or  appointment,  to  depend  on  office  for  a  livelihood. 
Offices  are  created  or  supposed  to  be  created  for  the  public 
good,  not  for  the  private  benefit  of  individuals,  and  the 
man  who  cannot  get  his  living  without  an  office,  has  rarely 
the  right  to  get  it  at  all. 

We  have  always  considered  it,  nnder  a  Catholic  point  of 
view,  a  gross  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  twenty-one 
Catholic  members  of  the  British  parliament,  who  by  their 
votes  threw  out  the  Derby  ministry,  and  put  in  the  Palmere- 
ton-Tlussell  ministry.  The  Derby  ministry  did  not  appoint 
Catholics  to  office,  but  they  conceded  more  to  Catholic  in- 
terests than  has  ever  been  conceded  by  all  the  Whig  minis- 
tries that  have  ever  governed  the  United  Kingdom.  What 
they  lost  by  displacing  Lord  Derby  and  installing  Loi'd 
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PjiIiiKM'ston  and  Lord  John  Russell, — two  of  the  worst  enemies 
Catholicity  has  in  Grefit  Britain,  and  tlie  very  worst  men 
lor  Catholic  interests  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent, — was  poorly  com- 
pcn-alcd  by  having  four  or  five  Catholics  appointed  to  sub- 
ordinate i>laccs  in  the  ministrv.  If  the  Derbv  ministrv  had 
remained  in  j)ower  we  should  not  have  seen  Central  Italy 
annexed  to  Sardinia,  or  ^Emilia  wrested  by  an  unprincipled 
revolution  from  the  llolv  Father.  So  far  as  Catholic  inter- 
ests  are  concerned  we  should  have  little  to  regret  in  our 
country  were  the  so-called  American  party  to  rise  to  jdace 
and  ])ower.  Its  open  and  avowed  hostility  is  less  to  be 
deprecated  than  the  coquetry  of  the  Democratic  party, 
every  whit  as  hostile,  and  coquets  with  us  not  indeed  be- 
cauh^e  we  are  Catholics,  but  because  the  great  body  of  ns 
are  naturalized  citizens  and  cast  what  is  insultingly  called 
"  the  ioroign  vote."  They  appeal  to  us  as  foreign  voters, 
as  Iri.slnnen  or  as  Germans,  not  as  Catholics. 

There  should  be  no  distinction,  made  between  naturalized 
and  natural-born  citizens.  Their  rights  are  equal,  and 
there  shouhl  be  no  more  objection  to  the  elevation  of  the 
one  tlian  of  the  other  to  any  office  to  which  either  is  consti- 
tutionally eligible.  The  objection  is  not  that  a  citizen  of 
\v\A\  or  German  birth  or  descent  votes  or  is  voted  for,  but 
that  he  votes  or  is  voted  for  as  an  Irishman  or  as  a  German, 
that  the  a]>i)eal  is  made  to  him  on  the  ground  of  his  former, 
not  of  his  ])resent  nationalitv.  The  evil  is  in  the  naturalized 
citizens  being  made  or  treated  as  a  class  by  themselves — in 
their  acting  or  being  induced  or  forced  to  act  as  a  distinct 
class  of  citizens.  !No  American  can  object  to  the  election 
of  a  citizen  of  Irish  or  German  birth;  but  every  American 
ouglit  to  feel  indignant  at  being  called  upon  to  select  or  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  because  he  is  a  German  or  an  Irishman. 
As  a  (lerman  or  an  Irishman  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  is  in- 
eligible. Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  American  politics 
than  the  practice  into  wliich  we  have  fallen  of  treating 
naturalized  voters  as  a  separate  class,  and  of  soliciting  their 
sullVages  under  foreign  appellations.    It  introduces  into  our 
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politics  a  foreign  element,  and  one  whicli  cannot  fail  to  be 
an  element  of  corruption.  \Nptliing  can  be  woi'se  than  for 
political  parties  in  selecting  candidates  or  in  proposing 
measures  of  policy,  to  feel  obliged  as  the  condition  of  suc- 
cess to  consult  the  "  foreign  vote,"  the  tastes,  inclinations, 
passions,  or  prejudices  of  naturalized  citizens.  Now  each 
party  bids  for  the  "  foreign  vote," — is  anxious  to  secure  the 
vote  of  our  "adopted  citizens,"  just  as  if  they  remained 
foreigners  after  adoption!  The  evil  is  a  great  one,  and 
has  done  much  to  bring  our  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
It  has  virtually  given  the  balance  of  power  to  a  class  desti- 
tute of  American  traditions,  and  who,  however  worthy  they 
may  he  as  individuals,  lack  necessarily  American  habits  and 
associations.  *  Xobody  questions  their  readiness  in  case  of 
war  to  fight  or  die  for  the  country,  but  the  country  of  their 
heart,  as  it  must  be  with  all  true  men,  is  the  land  of  their 
birth,  the  land  consecrated  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their 
ancestors.  We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  none  of  us 
by  crossing  the  ocean  can  jump  out  of  one  national  charac- 
ter into  another, — be  a  German  or  an  Irishman  one  month 
and  an  American  the  next. 

We  simply  state  facts.  We  say  nothing  in  disparage- 
ment of  American  citizens  of  foreign  birth.  Ko  man  can 
leave  the  old  homestead,  find  himself  in  a  new  and  strange 
country,  surrounded  by  new  and  strange  faces,  away  from 
all  his  early  associations,  and  all  that  goes  to  the  making 
up  of  home,  without  some  shock  to  his  moral  being.  We 
ourselves,  feel  this,  in  removing  even  from  one  State  to 
another  within  the  Union.  The  migratory  habits  of  the 
American  people,  whether  the  effect  of  choice  or  of  ne- 
cessity, make  a  large  portion  of  us  strangere  even  in  the 
land  of  our  birth,  and  give  us  more  or  less  the  character 
of  adventurers,  restrained  by  few  ties  or  associations  of 
early  home ;  and  to  these  habits  is  due  much  of  the  rash 
and  adventurous  character  of  our  politics,  and  not  a  little 
of  the  growing  corruption  and  immorality  of  our  public 
men.  I  am,  where  I  now  live,  as  much  a  stranger,  as 
much  an  exile  from  home,  as  the  Irishman  or  German  in 
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New  York,  PliiUulelpliia,  Biiltimore,  or  Boston.  I  may 
(U'lncau  invself  as  a  loval  citizen  of  New  Jer8ey, — a  State 
ill  which  it  is  still  possible  to  enforce  the  laws,  punish 
criminals,  and  hang  murderers,  instead  of  electing  tliein 
t«>  otHcL's  of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument, — but  I  am  no  true 
Jersey  man,  and  shall  remain  to  the  day  of  my  death  a 
genuine  Green  Mountain  l^)y.  A  Vermonter  is  something 
more  to  me  than  the  native  of  any  other  State  in  the 
rni«)n,  and  when  I  meet  him  in  another  State,  I  am 
ready  to  end) race  him  as  a  brother.  It  is  a  great  trial  to 
be  unalde  to  support  for  thc^next  Presidency,  my  country- 
man, Ste[»lien  A.  Douglas.  \Xpw  what  sliould  be  thought 
of  me,  if  I,  as  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  insisted  on  acting 
or  on  being  treated  as  if  my  rights  came  from  New  Jersey, 
and  my  duties  from  Vermont,  on  having  my  vote  regarded 
as  the  "  Vermont  vote,"  or  what  should  be  thought  of 
the  Jersey  demagogues, — for  unhappily,  even  New  Jersey 
has  demagogues, — if  in  selecting  candidates  or  shaping 
the  policy  of  parties,  they  should  have  special  reference 
to  gjiining  my  '' Vermont  vote?"  Add  a  few  thousands 
from  the  Green  ^fountains,  and  you  would  have  just  what 
we  comi»hiin  of  in  the  practice  of  treating  the  votes  of 
naturalized  citizens  as  "  the  German  vote,"  or  the  "  Irish 

Votl'." 

Tlie  evil,  however,  is  not  exclusively  nor  chiefly  in  the 
tact  that  tiie  citizens  treated  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
class  are  naturalized  and  not  native-born  citizens.  It 
would  be  nearly  as  great,  except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment 
oi*  prejudice,  were  the  class  native  born.  It  does  not, 
more<>ver,  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  naturalized  citizens 
are  s[)ecially  ignorant,  immoral,  corrupt,  or  corrupiiulv,, 
but  tin;  simple  fact  that  they  are  treated  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  class  of  citizens.  Politics  soon  become  corrupt, 
and  parties  lose  all  regard  for  princii>le,  when  success  in 
elections  is  souglit  by  appeals  to  other  than  legitimate, 
l'<>litieal  and  patriotic  motives.  It  would  not  help  the 
nialter  if  the  o]>ject  were  to  secure  "  the  Presbyterian 
vole,*'   ''  tiie  Methodist   vote,"   ''  the  Baptist  vote,"  "  the' 
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Quaker  vote,"  "  the  Catholic  vote/'  or  "  the  Native  vote," 
supposing  the  natives  in  the  minority.  It  grows  out  o, 
the  introduction  into  politics,  of  a  non-political  element, 
and  the  attempt  to  secure  success  by  appeals  to  non- 
political  passions,  prejudices,  sentiments,  or  convictions, 
and  it  is  equally  injurious  to  the  naturalized  citizens  and 
to  the  country  at  large.  The  citizens  of  foreign  birth  are 
not  specially  to  blame  for  the  evil ;  they  cannot  help  the 
fact  of  their  not  being  natural-born  citizens.  The  great 
mass  of  them  have  no  wish  to  be  treated  as  a  distinct  class, 
Und  would  prefer  to  be  regarded  simj)ly  as  American 
citizens,  and  to  be  addressed  as  such,  without  any  reference 
being  made  to  the  fact  of  their  foreign  birth  or  the  nation- 
ality they  have  abjured.  The  fault  is  that  of  the  dema- 
gogues, some  of  home  manufacture,  some  imported,  and 
all  of  whom  should  be  transjmrted, — who  iind  it  convenient 
for  them  as  a  means  of  enhancing  their  power  or  pereonal 
importance  to  have  a  foreign  element,  that  is,  a  non- 
political  element,  to  which  they  can  appeal  and  turn  to  a 
political  account. 

As  Catholics,  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  Catholic  interests  as 
far  as  i)066ible,  independent  of  all  political  parties,  and 
therefore  as  such,  we  avoid  in  conducting  a  Catholic 
periodical,  as  far  as  we  can,  all  party  politics ;  but  the 
present  is  one  of  those  times  of  political  crisis  and  con- 
fusion, when  every  citizen  who  retains  some  coolness  and 
impartiality  owes  it  to  his  country  to  do  what  he  can 
to  aid  in  clearing  up  and  setting  matters  to  rights.  The 
country  is  now  divided  into  three  prominent  parties, 
each  split  up  into  two  or  more  sections, — the  Demo- 
cratic, the  Republican,  and  the  Know-Nothing,  or  so-called 
American  i)arty.  These  parties  are  now  struggling  with 
one  another  for  the  mastery,  and  though  to  us  simply  as 
Catholics,  it  is  of  little  direct  consequence  which  of  them 
proves  successful,  it  may  be  of  great  and  lasting  consequence 
to  us  as  citizens  and  patriots. 

The  American  or  Know-Nothing  party  is  not  dead,  as 
some  of  our  friends  imagine,  and  will  not  die  so  long  as 
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tliL"  orlier  parties  continue  to  make  ai>peals  to  naturalized 
ciiizriii^  as  such,  or  so  long  as  the  naturalized  citizens  allow 
thonibclves,  without  indignantly  resenting  it,  to  be  ad- 
drcssLMJ  as  Germans  or  Irishmen,  and  their  vote  to  be 
soUt-ited  as  '*  the  foreign  vote,"  ''  the  German  vote,"  or 
'•  the  Irish  vote."  As  long  as  naturalized  citizens  regard 
tht'insflves  or  are  regarded  by  others  as  a  distinct  political 
class,  our  ot*  whom  political  capital  is  to  be  made,  or  so 
long  as  in  p()lirics  their  foreign  nationality  is  not  lost  in 
the  common  character  of  American  citizenship,  the  Know- 
^Jothing  party,  that  is  a  native  American  party,  under 
some  name  or  other,  will  exist ;  for  so  long  it  will  have  a 
]>rincii»le  of  vitality  and  a  reason  for  existing;  so  long 
it  will  have  and  must  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the 
sympathies  of  the  great  bc)dy  of  i»ur  citizens  who  have 
been  nurtured  with  American  traditions.  It  appeals  to  a 
sentiment  common  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  original 
colonists,  and  in  that  sentiment,  though  it  nuiy  seek  to  use 
it  for  an  unholy  and  even  an  un-American  purpose,  it  has 
an  element  of  life  and  strength,  wdiich  it  will  not  do  to 
despi>e,  and  which  considered  in  itself,  all  Americans 
\\\\\>.x  res])ect.  Our  foreign-born  editors  may  sneer  at  it 
as  the  iKiffjre  party,  may  vituj)erate  it,  may  get  in  a  rago 
against  it,  i)ut  they  will  not  thus  extinguish  it;  for  it  is 
nevt'r  (tf  any  use  to  abuse  a  man  for  being  a  native  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  around  which  cluster  all  the  fondest 
associations  of  his  heart,  and  to  which  his  loyalty  is  due. 
The  party  lives  and  will  live  till  the  aliment  that  sustains 
it  is  removed.  Its  measures,  its  erroi's,  its  violence,  must 
prevent  all  candid,  thinking,  and  unfanatical  Americans 
from  su])porting  it,  but  it  is  a  party  that  we  must  count 
with,  as  an  inip(u*tant  element  in  American  politics,  for  it 
has  at  least  one  side  of  an  element  of  truth  and  justice, 
though  unhajjpily  perverted  and  rendered  inoperative  for 
good,  by  virtue  of  the  erroi*s  and  false  Americanism  which 
oviM-hiy  it.  Its  coi^lemnatiou  is  that  it  is  not  truly 
American,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  every 
American  deplores,  that  would  prove  far  woi*se  than  tbo 
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disease.  What  would  have  been  in  tlie  beginning  the 
wisest  and  best  policy  tor  the  government  to  adopt  it  is 
too  hite  now  to  inquire.  The  government  in  its  outset  saw 
proper  to  adopt  a  policy  of  extreme  liberality  towards 
persons  migrating  hither  and  settling  among  ue,  and  it  is 
too  late  to  change  that  policy  now,  even  if  we  think  it 
was  injudicious.  Circnmstances  at  home  and  abroad,  have 
sent  us  foreign  settles  by  millions.  They  are  here,  and 
to  a  great  extent  naturalized  citizens,  and  whether  you 
like  it  or  dislike  it,  here  they  are,  and  here  they  will 
remain,  and  form  for  good  or  for  evil  an  integral  portion 
of  the  American  people.  To  pnrsue  towards  them  a  hostile 
policy,  to  organize  a  party  to  abridge  their  rights,  to 
curtail  their  privileges,  and  make  them  feel  that  you  intend 
to  treat  them  in  a  legal  and  political  point  of  view  as  an 
inferior  class,  as  '*  hewei*s  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water," 
as  a  sort  of  pariahs,  or  to  place  them  on  a  less  favorable 
footin«:  before  the  state  than  natural-born  citizens,  is 
simply  to  force  them  to  band  together,  and  to  act  as  one 
body  in  self-defence.  You  create  for  them  a  distinct  and 
separate  interest,  and  compel  them  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  feel  and  act  in  the  very  way  that  produces 
the  political  evil  you  seek  to  redress.  Treat  them  in  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  equality  recognized  by  your  laws  and 
institutions,  and  they  will  have  no  motive  for  acting  as 
a  separate  class,  and  will  be  content  to  act  in  their  simple 
capacity  of  American  citizens,  feeling  that  they  have  the 
duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  Americans.  The  whole  evil 
comes  from  their  acting  as  a  distinct  and  separate  class. 
We  have  no  right  to  blame  them  for  so  acting,  if  we  treat 
them  as  such  a  class.  If  the  naturalized  citizens  acted  in 
politics,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  do  so  act,  as  simple 
American  citizens,  without  reference  to  their  former  na- 
tionalitv,  their  earlv  naturalization  would  be  no  disservice 
to  American  i)olitics.  They  would  in  such  ctise  exercise 
the  elective  franchise  perhai)s  «as  wisely  and  as  honestly 
as  natural-burn  Americans  in  the  corresponding  ranks  of 
social  life.    The  natural-born  citizens  must  not  suppose  that 
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wo  monopolize  fill  the  wisdom,  all  the  virtue,  or  all  the 
intelligence  of  the  American  people.  We  may  smile 
indeed, — we  need  not  allow  oui*selve8  to  be  indignant, — at 
the  pretence  ot*  some  Irish-American  journals,  that  the 
native  Americans  are  "  cowards  and  the  sons  of  cowards," 
and  that  we  owe  everything  honorable  in  our  history,  or 
wortliy  of  esteem  in  our  institutions,  in  our  literature,  art, 
and  science,  to  the  foreigners  naturalized  or  domiciled 
among  us.  Such  pretence  is  simply  ridiculous,  and  is  less 
due  to  tlie  vanity  of  our  foreign  settlers  than  to  the  suspi- 
cion we  i>rovoke,  that  we  are  indisposed  to  give  them  the 
credit  to  wliich  they  are  justly  entitled.  They  claim  much 
in  tlie  exi)ectation  that  we  will  concede  them  something, 
^'et  all  exaggeration  apart,  for  honesty,  integrity,  fidelity 
to  tlieir  trusts,  it  may  safely  be  conceded  that  the  natural- 
ized citizens  are  on  a  par  with  our  natural-born  citizens, 
and  where  they  are  corrupt,  they  have  in  great  measure 
been  corrupted  by  our  example,  and  the  position  they 
have  occupied,  and  in  some  sort  been  forced  to  occupy, 
amon^r  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  what  is  called  the  foreign  element 
in  our  elections  is  a  disturbing  clement,  an  element  produc- 
tive of  immense  evil,  but  it  is  so  through  our  fault  infinitely 
more  than  through  the  fault  of  the  naturalized  citizens 
themselves.  The  way  to  correct  that  evil  is  not  in  any 
alteration  o(  the  naturalization  laws,  which  would  be  now 
very  much  like  locking  the  stable-door  after  the  colt  is 
stolen, — not  in  organizing  parties  against  them  and  their 
religion,  giving  them  thus  an  importance,  and  even  a  power 
they  w<»iild  not  otherwise  have;  but  in  treating  them  with 
e([ual  justice,  in  forbearing  to  address  them  by  their  former 
national  ai»])ellations,  and  in  soliciting  their  suflrages,  pre- 
cisely as  we  do  the  suffrages  of  others,  only  in  their  simple 
character  of  American  citizens.  Give  them  reason  to  feel 
that  they  are  iecognize<l  as  full  American  citizens,  that  it 
is  an  houv  '•  to  ])e  an  American  citizen,  and  that  they,  though 
not  born  here,  are  regarded  as  brothers  and  equals  as  if  they 
w(?re,  and  the  evil  we  complain  of  will  disappear,  and  they  will 
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prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  accession  to  our  poi)ulation.  No 
doubt,  coming  in  large  numbers  as  they  do,  they  arc  des- 
tined to  modify  to  considerable  extent  our  national  charac- 
ter, but  the  London  Thae.s^  in  its  vaticinations  as  to  Ireland 
becoming  Saxon,  and  the  United  States  Celtic,  forgets  that 
the  Celt  here  after  the  second  generation,  loses  much  of  his 
origin ial  character,  which  is  not  always  an  improvement, 
and  that  the  German  immigration  at  present  is  more 
numerous  than  the  Irish,  and  brings  in  the  Teutonic  ele- 
ment to  balance  the  Celtic,  and  to  keep  up  the  original 
equilibrium.  The  Celtic  character  is  more  flexible,  and 
less  persistent  than  the  Teutonic,  and  we  may  trust  Dutch 
phlegm  to  restrain  within  due  bounds  Celtic  levity.  Should 
all  Ireland  empty  itself  into  these  States  we  should  still  re- 
main, like  our  English  ancestors,  a  mixed  people, — a  people 
of  Germanic  and  Celtic  origin,  and  the  main  elements 
of  our  national  character  would  remain  substantially  un- 
changed. But  even  if  not,  perhaps  there  would  be  no  great 
harm.  Much  of  the  best  blood  we  boast  has  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  Irish  ancestors,  and  we  know  not  that  Celtic  blood 
is  less  red  or  pure  than  Teutonic  blood.  The  influences  on 
national  character  to  be  dreaded  are  not  Celtic  or  Teutonic, 
but  those  of  our  democratic  politics.  These  are  already 
working  a  change,  radical  changes,  which  may  well  excite 
in  the  breasts  of  every  man  witli  American  traditions  and 
patriotic  sentiments  the  most  lively  alarm. 

Kecognizing,  as  we  have  frankly  done,  the  evil  the 
American  party  seek  to  redress,  and  doing  ample  justice  to 
the  American  sentiment  in  which  they  find  their  only  cle- 
ment of  strength,  we  confess,  all  American  as  we  are,  wo 
cannot  support  the  party  even  under  its  new  names,  and 
w-ith  its  modified  policy  and  its  moderated  tone.  Whether 
it  has  reallv  abandoned  its  element  of  secrecv  and  ceased 
to  be  ''  the  dark-lantern  party"  or  not,  we  do  not  now  in- 
quire. I'ndor  its  best  aspect  it  is  narrow-minded  and  bigoted, 
and  its  i)hitform  is  too  weak  and  too  narrow  for  a  full  grown 
man  to  stand  on.  As  a  separate  party  it  is  comparatively 
])owerless,  and  is  mischievous  only  as  it  i)ervades  and  inflii- 
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encos  tlio  policy  of  the  otlier  ])arties  of  the  country.  It  is 
undonbtedly  hostile  to  our  religion,  but  more  because  tlie 
iiiast^  of  a(hilt  Catholics  with  us  happen  to  be  of  foreign 
birth  than  because  it  is  Catholic,  and  as  hostile  as  it  may 
be,  it  i^  reallv  no  more  hostile  than  either  of  the  other  two 
parties. 

The  real  struggle  in  the  present  cami)aign  is  between  the 
Kei>ubliean  i)arty  and  the  Democratic  party.     If  the  Balti- 
more Convention  had  nominated  Sam  Houston  for  president, 
instead  of  Senator  Bell,  the  Nationals,  the  LTnion  or  modi- 
lie<l  American  party,  would  have  made  a  respectable  show 
of  .strength,  for  the  Hero  of  San  Jacinto  has  in  him  the  ele- 
ments that  appeal  to  popular  enthusiasm,  although  he  is  no 
favnrite   <>f  ours.      But   the   ticket   headed   by   Bell   and 
Everett,  is  not  fitted  to  call  forth  any  enthusiasm,  and  only 
those  are  likely  to  vote  it,  who  feel  they  must  vote,  and  can 
in   conscience  vote   for   neither   the   Republican   nor   the 
Dc-niocratic  party.      The  candidates  are  respectable,  the 
])latr()rni  adopted  and  promulgated  commits  one  to  nothing, 
and  as  the  ticket  is  sure  not  to  succeed  one  may  perhaps 
vote  for  it,  without  sacrificing  to  any  great  extent  his  loyalty 
<a*  his  conscience.      Our  readers  know  that  for  oni*selves, 
thongh  strongly  republican,  we  are  no  democrat,  do  not 
accept  the  democratic  theory  of  government,  although  the 
only  candidates  for  the  presidency  we  have  ever  supported 
in  this  Kcview  have  been  candidates  of  the  Democratic 
])arty.     We  honestly  believe  that  we  have  more  to  fear 
I'n^ni  democracv  than  from  all  other  causes  combined,  and 
we  believe  the  evils  in  our  countrv,  if  the  democratic  ten- 
dency  of  our  peo])le  be  not  checked   by  the  elevation  to 
power  of  a  really  conservative  party,  will  go  on  increasing 
vear  bv  year  till  the  onlv  remedv  will  be  in  the  establish- 
nient  (»f  s-oniething  like  the  Imperial  despotism  introduced 
by  the  Bonapartes  into  France.     Things  cannot  go  on  as 
they  are  now  going,  without  becoming  woi^se,  and  if  they 
become  much  worse  our  society  will  have  no  resource  but 
in    a   niilitarv  des])Otism.     But  the  democratic  theorv  has 
become  so  strong  in  the  convictions  and  sentiments  of  the 
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people,  that  we  fear  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  restraiuing  it 
or  of  preventing  them  from  pushing  it  to  its  natural  and 
necessary  conclusion. 

In  these  remarks,  let  it  be  undei-stood,  we  have  no  special 
reference  to  the  party  called  Democratic,  for  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  party  so  called  is  less  conservative  or  more  ' 
radical  than  the  so-called  Republican  party.  Indeed,  of 
the  two  we  think  the  Kepublican  party  is  the  more  ultra  in 
its  democracy,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  cannot  more 
fully  sympathize  with  it.  The  Democratic  party  is,  no 
doubt,  corrupt,  but  the  Republicans  when  in  power  or 
place  have  not  proved  themselves  purer,  and  in  their  recent 
nomination  of  a  presidential  candidate  they  have  proved 
that  they  are  infected  with  that  curee  of  democracy,  which 
places  availability  before  fitness.  AVe  do  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  very  worthy  man,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  but  we  must  say  of 
his  nomination,  as  Daniel  AVebster  said  of  another,  "  it  is  a 
nomination  not  fit  to  be  made."  An  honest  party,  wedded 
to  principle,  and  having  in  itself  an  element  of  life  and 
permanent  success,  will  put  forth  its  representative  man  and 
stand  or  fall  with  him.  We  have  no  partiality  for  Wm.  H. 
Seward,  but  a  party  that  will  reject  such  a  man  and  take 
up  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  think,  is  governed  by  a 
short-sighted  policy,  is  a  party  of  to-day,  expecting  to  dis- 
solve and  vanish  in  thin  air  to-morrow.  The  nomination 
has  weakened  our  confidence  in  the  Republican  party,  and 
damped  whatever  hopes  we  might  have  placed  in  it.  But 
we  pass  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  two  great  parties 
now  pitted  one  against  the  other. 

The  two  parties  are  both  to  a  great  extent  sectional  par- 
ties, and  in  them  we  have  the  North  against  the  South,  and 
the  South  against  the  North.  The  dispute  between  the  two 
parties,  as  between  the  two  sections,  turns  on  negro-slaveiy, 
and  we  cannot  discuss  the  merits  of  either  party  without 
discussing  the  political  bearings  of  the  slave  question. 
Both  our  Northern  and  our  Southern  friends  must  allow  us 
to  speak  freely  on  this  point,  and  receive  in  good  humor  any 
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remarks  we  may  make  tliat  rim  athwart  their  respective  in- 
terests (>r  prejiuiices. 

AVe  lu»l(l  that  we  of  the  Xorth,  have  no  right  to  he  jyolitical 
abolitionists,  for  in  our  States  slavery  does  not  exist,  and 
the  Federal  government  has  no  power  over  it  in  any  of  the 
States.  We  have  no  right  to  get  up  a  political  party  in  a 
non-slave-holding  State  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
there  is  in  such  State  no  subject  on  which  such  a  ])arty 
can  act,  and  to  act  on  it  politically  in  another  State  is  not 
permitted,  for  it  is  in  violation  of  the  principle  that  all  the 
States  in  the  Tnion  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  We  have 
no  right  to  get  up  a  Federal  party,  or  a  party  to  force  the 
F^ed(M-al  government  to  abolish  it  in  the  slave  States,  for 
the  States  in  forming  the  Union  reserved  the  question  of 
slavery  to  themselves  in  their  separate  and  independent 
capacity.  All  political  abolitionism  is  contrary,  therefore, 
either  to  the  Federal  Constitution  or  to  the  mutual  equality 
and  indej^endence  of  the  States.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
is  a  legitimate  question  for  political  parties  within  slave- 
holding  States,  but  never  within  non-slave-holding  States. 
Whatever,  then,  may  or  may  not  be  our  views  of  slavery, 
we  who  belong  to  non- slave-holding  States  have  no  right  to 
make  it  a  political  question,  or  the  basis  of  a  political 
partv,  either  State  or  Federal.  AVe  mav  sav  slavery  is 
an  evil,  a  sin,  but  that  is  a  moral  question,  and  under 
our  system  of  government  not  to  be  reached  by  political 
action.  So  we  mav  say  Presbvterianism  or  Methodism  is  an 
evil,  a  sin,  and  one  that  will  ultimately  bring  down  the 
judgments  of  God  upon  the  people  that  sustain  it,  but  we 
have  not  therefore  the  right  to  form  a  political  party  for 
its  snpj)ression. 

FurtluMinore,  though  strongly  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  slaveholding 
States,  we  hold  that  we  have  no  right  to  form  and  support 
a  ])olitical  party  for  the  prevention  through  the  action  of 
Congress  of  its  extension  to  new  tenritory.  The  territories 
of  the  Union  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  States, 
and  Congress  has  no  right  to  pass  any  act  or  ordinance 
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that  ])rovents  tlio  citizens  of  one  State  as  well  as  those  of 
another  from  entering  and  settling  them  with  their  pro- 
perty. Congress  has  no  right  to  diseriminate  between 
different  species  of  ])r()perty,  but  is  bound  to  regard  as 
l>roi)erty,  wliatever  is  property  by  the  laws  of  the  States 
or  any  one  of  the  States.  Here  we  agree  entirely  with 
the  Southern  statesmen,  and  hence  we  denv  to  Conjrress 
the  constitutional  right,  either  to  authorize  or  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  no  less  than  in  the  States  them- 
selves. Tlie  only  doubt  we  could  entertain  on  this  point 
ai'ises  from  the  fact,  that  till  quite  recently,  Congress  has 
uniformly  in  organizing  a  new  Territorial  government, 
claimed  and  exercised  the  power  to  permit  or  to  exclude 
slaverv.  Should  not  this  fact  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
Congress  has  the  power,  at  least  by  prescription  ?  But  the 
doubt  must  vanish  the  moment  that  we  reflect  that  the 
Federal  government  is  one  of  express  powers  under  a 
written  constitution,  and  that  no  prescription  can  autliorize 
the  exercise  of  power  not  expressly  conceded  it  by  the 
States  creating  it.  Here  we  differ  not  only  from  the 
Rei)ublican  party,  but  also  from  what  is  uudei'stood  at 
the  North  to  be  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Northern  Democrats 
headed  by  Mr.  Douglas.  The  Republicans  generally  hold 
that  Congress  in  organizing  the  Territories  may  cither 
permit  or  forbiil  shivery  till  the  Territory  becomes  a  State. 
Mr.  J)ouglas  is  uiulerstood  to  deny  this  power  to  Congress, 
and  to  assert  it  for  the  ]>eople  of  the  territory,  under  the 
head  of  what  is  called  ''S<|uatter  Sovereignty."  AVe  know 
nothinir  more  discreditable  to  a  man  who  has  had  the 
honor  to  be  a  judge  even  in  an  inferior  court.  It  is  deci- 
dedly o])i)o^e<l  to  that  clear,  logical  undei'standing,  boasted 
not  in  vain,  by  the  ]>eople  of  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
and  esi)ecially  by  Old  Windsor  County,  from  which  both 
he  and  we  hail.  The  people  of  a  Territory  have  no  powers 
except  such  as  are  conferred  by  Congress  in  the  organic 
act,  and  Congress  can  confer  no  i)Ower  which  it  does  not 
itself  possess :  JS^ono  dat  fptod  7ion  haiet.  Squatter  Sove- 
reignty is  a  liction,  and  a  fiction  of  that  ultra-Democratic 
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sc!ho(.>l  wliicli  justifies  Jolm  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia. 
Cuiii;re.st;  cjiuiiot  authorize  another  to  do  what  it  has  no 
right  to  do  ithclt',  and  Mr.  Douglas's  doctrine,  if  conceded, 
suj)])Oftes  Congress  has  the  power  to  permit  or  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories, — in  principle  the  doctrine  of  the 
Itepu])lican  party,  or  else  that  the  people  are  sovereign  with- 
out ivterence  to  legal  organization,  what  we  call  JohnBrown- 
isni.  It'  wo  believed  Congress  had  the  power,  we  should  of 
course  d(?uiand  its  exercise  to  prevent  the  farther  extension 
ot'  slavery,  for  we  claim  to  be  heart  and  soul  an  anti- 
slavery  num.  But  not  believing  it  lias  the  power,  we 
deny  the  riglit  of  any  class  of  American  citizens,  to  form 
a  political  party,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exercising  it 
through  Congress. 

So  tar  we  go  with  the  Democratic  party  South,  and 
dissent  from  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Douglas  Demo- 
crats. The  Kepublicans  on  this  point,  we  believe  are 
wrong,  but  they  are  intelligible,  logical,  and  are  sustained 
by  tlie  ahnost  uniform  practice  of  Congress,  ever  since  we 
had  a  Congi'ess.  If  they  err  it  is  in  respectable  company, 
their  error,  as  far  as  an  error  can  be,  is  a  respectable  error. 
The  Douglas  Democrats  are  neither  one  tiling  nor  another, 
'*  neitlier  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  yet  good  red-herring."  It 
involves  the  error  of  filibusterism,  and  if  analyzed  and 
reduced  to  some  degree  of  consistency,  it  will  bo  found 
to  1)0  John  Brownism.  But  while  wo  so  far  agree  with 
the  South  and  honor  the  Southern  delegates  in  the  Charles- 
ton C<»uvention,  for  their  refusal  to  nominate  Mr.  Douglas 
for  the  i)residency,  we  are,  as  all  our  readei's  well  know, 
opposed  to  slavery  itself,  in  any  form,  and  especially  op- 
l)c»sed  to  the  i'urtlier  extension  of  its  area.  We  have  heard 
all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  but  nothing  can  reconcile 
us  to  hlavery  in  any  form  or  for  any  race,  red,  white,  black, 
or  yellow.  We  deny  that  wo  have  any  right  to  interfere 
l)olitically  with  it  where  it  has  a  legal  existence,  though  we 
nuiintain  our  right  to  entertain  and  express  our  convictions 
in  jegard  to  it  as  a  moral  question  when  and  where  we 
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please,  and  this  right  no  power  on  earth  shall  ever  force  us 
to  surrender.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  American  public.  We  hold  that  slavery  does  not 
exist  by  what  theologians  call  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  un- 
der that  law  all  men,  as  to  their  rights,  are  equal.  One  man 
has  no  dominion  in  another,  and  no  right  to  exact  his  bodily 
services,  except  in  consideration  of  benefits  conferred,  or 
wrongs  received  and  to  bo  redressed.  Any  right  or 
dominion  beyond  is  acquired,  and  rests  on  positive,  or  what 
is  technically  called,  municipal  law,  in  distinction  from  the 
j'U8  gentium  of  the  Roman  jurists.  The  presumption  is 
always  in  favor  of  freedom,  and  where  there  is  no  positive 
or  municipal  law  authorizing  it,  slavery  has  no  legal  ex- 
istence, and  no  man  can  be  held  as  the  bondman  of 
another.  Congress  having  no  power  to  pass  laws  establish- 
ing slavery  in  either  State  or  Territory,  and  the  Territorial 
legislature  having  no  legislative  powers  not  derived  from 
Congress,  there  is,  under  our  system,  no  power  that  can 
enact  a  law  authorizing  slavery  in  a  Territory,  before  it 
becomes  a  sovereign  State.  As  State  laws  have  no  extra 
territorial  vigor,  the  slave,  carried  by  the  voluntary  action 
of  his  master  into  a  territory  where  no  municipal  law  au- 
thorizes slavery,  must  in  that  territory  be  held  to  be  a  free 
man,  because  there  is  there  no  law  that  makes  him  a  slave, 
and  the  master  carrying  him  where  there  is  no  such  law 
must  beheld  to  have  emancipated  him.  In  a  case  properly 
brought  before  the  Federal  Courts,  the  court  would  declare 
and  ought  to  declare  him  a  free  man.  Tliis  is  the  ground, 
and  we  believe  it  a  strictly  legal  ground,  that  we  take.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  question  not  for  Congress,  but  for  the 
courts,  and  when  brought  fairly  before  the  sui)reme  Federal 
Judiciary  and  distinctly  and  formally  decided,  we  shall 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court 
whether  it  be  for  us  or  against  us.  The  decision  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case  docs  not  settle  the  question,  for  the  precise 
point  we  raise  was  not  the  question  before  the  court.  The 
precise  question  before  the  court  in  that  case  was,  whether 
a  slave  or  person  held  to  service  in  Missouri,  of  which  State 
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hi.s  iiijister  was  a  citizen,  carried  by  his  master  out  of  that 
State  into  a  State  wliere  slavery  was  proliibited,  or  into  a 
Territory  where  no  hiw  authorized,  but  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  exehuled  it,  and  brouglit  back  or  vohmtarily  return- 
ing to  ilifcsonri,  reverted  to  his  original  condition  of  a  slave 
or  not, — clearlv  a  case  for  the  State  courts  of  Missouri,  not 
a  ease  for  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  therefore  the  court 
very  properly  dismissed  it  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  As  to 
tlie  arguments  or  opinions  advanced  by  the  court  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  decision,  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  they  may 
have  been  good  or  bad,  but  they  have  no  legal  force,  and 
in  no  resi)ect  bind  the  courts  below.  They  are  the  argu- 
ments and  opinions  of  distinguished  jurists,  but  not  legal 
decisions.  The  court  simply  decided  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction in  the  case.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  for  dismissing  the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction 
in  the  court,  namely,  that  negroes  are  not  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  Slates,  is  not,  in  our  poor  judgment,  a  good  reason, 
for  we  have  always  uudei'stood  that  in  our  courts,  as  in  the 
English  courts,  a  foreigner  even  is  free  to  bring  an  action 
either  against  a  citizen  or  another  foreigner.  Besides,  no 
such  reason  was  needed  in  the  case,  for  the  case  was  clearly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Missouri,  and  was 
improperly  carried  before  the  Federal  Court.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  question,  whether  a  person  held  to 
service,  or  as  a  slave  in  a  State,  by  the  laws  thereof,  volun- 
tarily taken  l>y  his  master  to  a  territory  of  the  United 
States,  not  yet  organized  into  a  state,  is,  while  remaining 
there,  and  within  that  territory,  a  slave  or  not,  has  not  yet 
been  before  the  courts,  and  till  it  has  been  and  formallv 
decided  we  cannot  regard  it  as  res  judicata^  or  as  no 
longer  an  open  question. 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  eminent  Chief  Justice,  how- 
ever presumptuous  it  may  be  for  us  to  differ  from  him,  in 
the  opinion  that  free  negroes  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  All  native  born  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  free  persons 
born  in  any  one  of  the  States  of  parents  owing  no  allegi- 
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anco  to  a  foreign  power  arc  citizens  thereof,  unless  ex- 
cluded from  citizensliip  by  express  law, — citizens^  we  say, 
not  necessarily  voters,  for  women  and  children  are  not 
voters,  vot  are  citizens.  In  all  those  States  where  the  law 
does  not  ])roliibit  negroes  from  being  citizens,  they  are 
citizens  on  the  same  conditions  that  white  men  are  citizens, 
and  entitled  to  the  rights  and  subject  to  the  duties  of 
citizens.  If  so,  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
entitled  by  the  Constitution  to  be  treated  as  citizens  in  the 
several  States.  The  complaint  we  made  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Tanev  was  that  he  neglected  or  denied  the  rule  of 
law,  that  the  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  liberty,  as  it 
is  in  favor  of  innocence,  and  that  odious  laws  are  to  be' 
strictly  construed.  All  laws  in  favor  of  slavery,  or  that 
deprive  any  class  of  citizenship  are  in  their  nature  odious, 
and  the  courts  are  bound  to  restrict  their  meaning  or  ap- 
plication as  much  as  possible  without  violence.  As  a 
Catholic,  J  udge  Taney  is  bound  to  regard  negroes  as  men, 
men  sprung  from  the  same  stock  and  having  the  same 
natural  rights  with  himself,  and  therefore  he  should  regard 
all  laws  creating  distinctions  to  their  prejudice  as  odious, 
and  to  be  strictlv  construed,  as  he  would  in  the  case  of 
white  men.  lie  seemed  to  us  to  revei*se  this,  and  to  labor 
to  give  to  the  laws  prejudicial  to  the  negro  race  the 
broadest  signification  they  could  possibly  bear,  and  thus  to 
neglect  the  duty  of  the  court  to  protect  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  legal  power  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  He  reasoned 
as  if  the  opinions  and  laws  degrading  negroes  were  favor- 
able, benign,  or  as  if  to  be  slaves  or  outlaws  were  their 
normal  condition,  and  therefore  were  to  receive  the 
broadest  and  most  extensive  application  possible. 

AVe  are  aware  that  Southern  statesmen  and  their  jSTorth- 
ern  sympathizers  have  latterly  pretended  to  set  forth 
slavery  as  the  normal  condition  of  the  African,  and  to 
defend  it  as  a  noble,  a  Christian,  a  divine  institution,  which 
can  hardly  be  opposed  witliout  sacrilege,  or  at  least,  fight- 
ing against  the  manifest  will  of  Providence.  AVe  shall  not 
undertake  to  refute  them,  because  we  think  the  common 
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f^oiise  of  iimiikiiid  lias  settled  the  question,  ami  beciiiise 
were  we  to  attempt  ir.  our  Rrvltw  would  soon  bo  excluded 
tVoiu  every  Southern  State,  as  an  incendiary  ])uhlication, 
likely  to^lir  up  insurrection  among  the  slaves.  Wo  might 
not  lik(;  this,  we  might  think  it  unfair,  and  imixditic  for 
the  Smith  to  have  all  the  argument  on  their  own  side,  but 
each  State  is  the  judge  for  itself  what  iMiblications  it  will  or 
will  not  allow  to  circulate  among  its  citizens.  Congress 
can  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
])ress,  but  the  States,  each  for  itself,  can  make  as  stringent 
law>  on  the  subject  as  they  please.  Each  State  has  the 
sm'ereign  c(»ntrol  over  its  own  internal  police,  and,  al- 
though it  may  exercise  its  powers,  in  our  judgment,  un- 
wisely, or  even  unjustly,  we  cannot,  so  long  as  it  keeps 
within  its  own  boumls,  (puirrel  with  it,  uidess  we  are  pre- 
pared to  trample  c(>nstitutions  and  laws  under  our  feet  and 
(let'md  lilibusterism  on  principle.  Opinions  are  free,  and 
if  ilie  South  choo<rs  to  hold  slavery  as  good,  and  to  regard 
laws  favorable  to  liberty  as  odious,  she  has  a  perfect  politi- 
cal li-lit  to  do  so,  onlv  we  insist  that  she  shall  not  cram 
that  docti'ine  down  our  throats  bv  the  action  either  of 
ConL^H'Ss  or  the  Federal  Judiciarv.  As  much  as  we  detest 
slaverv  in  anv  and  everv  form,  whether  for  white  men  or 
red  111(^11,  Ibr  l>lack  men  or  yellow  men,  we  will  defend  for 
th(^  A[\w  States  every  clear  constitutional  right  that  they 
liav(>,  iliongh  it  make  one  half  of  the  American  States 
slave-hoMing  States  for  ever  ;  for  we  will  never  knowingly 
seek  wliat  we  hold  to  be  even  a  good  end  by  unlawful 
means,  or  in  contravention  of  vested  rights;  but  on  the 
otlier  liaiid  we  will  not  vield  one  iota  of  our  constitutional 
rights  against  slaverv.  We  believe  v\  the  moral  obligation 
to  kerp  our  i>liglited  faith,  and  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  human  race,  for  the  interest  of  liberty,  alike  for  black 
man  and  white  nuin,  that  this  Union  should  be  perpetuated, 
an<l  thnt  it  cannot  be  j)erpetualed  unless  the  Constitution 
be  rigidly  observed  and  all  departures  from  it  be  jiromptly 
re]>elled,  whether  on  the  side  of  one  section  or  on  the  side 
of    another.     We   will    not    knowingly    trespass   a  hair's 
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breadth  on  tlie  rights  of  the  slave-holding  States,  nor  will 
we  submit  willingly  to  their  trespassing  one  hair's  breadth 
on  the  rights  of  the  free  States.  The  rights  of  liberty  do 
not  change,  nor  the  duties  of  the  courts  change,  because 
Southern  or  Iforthern  statesmen  change  their  opinions  on 
negro-slavery,  or  on  any  other  subject. 

Southern  Democrats,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
brethren  at  the  North,  as  we  have  seen  in  Congress,  and  in 
the  Charleston  Convention,  are  now  demanding,  and  de- 
manding under  threats  of  secession  from  the  Union,  tliat 
Congress  enact,  not  as  is  sometimes  pretended,  a  slave 
code,  but  laws  for  the  protection  of  slave  property  in  the 
Territories.  Such  demand  is  unconstitutional,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  South  suicidal.  If  Congress  has  no  power  over 
the  question  of  slavery,  and  cannot  discriminate  between 
one  species  of  property  and  another,  by  what  right  can  it 
pass  laws  to  protect  slave  property,  any  more  than  it  can 
pass  laws  to  abolish  it?  Slaves  carried  by  their  owners 
from  a  slave  State  into  a  Territory  not  yet  erected  into  a 
State,  either  remain  property,  that  is,  slaves,  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  do,  as  the  South  contends,  then  no  special  laws  for  the 
protection  of  slave  property  are  needed,  for  the  common 
law  as  to  the  protection  of  property  administered  by  the 
courts  is  amply  sufficient ;  if,  as  we  contend,  they  do  not, 
but  are  emancipated  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  master  in 
carrying  them  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  law  by 
virtue  of  which  he  held  them  as  his  property,  then  for 
Congress  to  pass  the  laws  demanded  would  be  simply 
establishing  slavery  in  the  territory,  which  we  say  it  has 
no  power  to  do.  If  Congress  has  power  to  establish  slavery 
in  a  Territory,  it  has  power  to  prohibit  it,  which  is  precisely 
what  the  Republicans  and  Free-Soilers  assert,  and  what 
the  slave-holding  interest  denies.  In  demanding  such  laws 
the  Southern  gentlemen  ])lace  themselves  in  a  fatal  dilemma, 
from  which  they  can  never  logically  extricate  themselves. 
Do  they  not,  moreover,  in  demanding  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slave  property  in  the  Territories,  virtually  abandon 
their  doctrine,  that  slavery  exists  legally  in  the  Union  wher- 
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ever  not  prohibited  by  State  law,  and  concede  our  doctrine 
that  it  exists  nowhere,  unless  authorized  by  State  law  or 
long  usage  ? 

Arc  we  told  that  the  South  need  the  legislation  they  ask, 
only  to  protect   slave  property  against  hostile  Territorial 
legislation?     Be  it  so.     Do  they  admit  the  people  of  a  Ter- 
ritory have  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and,  therefore, 
legishitive  power?     If  they  do,  then  Congress  has  no  right 
to  pass  the  laws  in  question,  and  could  not  do  it  without 
violence  to  the  popular  sovereignty  of  the  Territory.     But, 
if  they  deny  what  is  called  "squatter  sovereignty,"  and 
maintain,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  the  Territory  has, 
and  can  have,  while  a  Territory,  no  legislative  authority, 
and  that  the  acts  of  a  Territorial  legislature  are  laws  only 
by  virtue  of  the  express  or  tacit  approval  of  Congress ;  they 
need  no  law  in  the  case,  for  the  courts  would  treat  the  act 
of  the  Territorial  legislature  as  unconstitutional,  as  null,  or 
non  avenue.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act   contains,    as   we   contended   at   the   time    it  passed, 
elements  j)ractically  hostile  to  slavery.     It  is  susceptible  of 
two  difterent  interpretations.     Its  plainest  and  most  natural 
interpretation  is,  that  it  remits  the  question  of  slavery  to  the 
Territorial  legislature ;  that  is,  authorizes  the  people  of  the 
Territory  to  decide  whether  they  will  permit  or  exclude  sla- 
very.    According  to  this  interpretation,  the  act  assumes  for 
Congress  the  power  to  authorize,  and  therefore,  if  it  chooses,  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories — the  Republican  or  Free- 
Soil  doctrine.  If  it  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  remitting  the 
questioTi  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorize the  people,  but  simply  recognizes  their  inherent  power 
to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  will  have  slaves  or  not, 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  simply  recognizes  the  so-called 
"  squatter  sovereignty,"  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
irresj)ective  of  constitutions,  civil  or  political  organizations, 
and  therefore  that  any  number  of  people,  wherever  found, 
have  the  right  to  combine  together,  and  do  all  tliat  may  be 
done  by  a  sovereign  state, — the  doctrine  on  which  «rohn 
Brown  and  his  black  and  white  followers  acted  in  their  raid 
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into  Virginia.  The  Kansas-Xebraska  Act  wc  have  always 
understood  was  dictated  by  Southern  influence,  and  we 
know,  as  well  as  we  can  know  any  thing  of  the  sort,  that  it 
was  designed  to  combine  the  South  as  one  man,  so  that  any 
aspiring  demagogue,  who,  by  favoring  the  slave  interest, 
c<^uld  get  the  Southern  nomination  for  the  presidency,  would 
need  to  carry  only  one  or  two  uon-slaveholding  States  in 
order  to  be  elected.  It  was  an  artfully  contrived  plan  for 
throwing,  for  all  future  time,  the  power  of  the  Fedeml  gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  the  slave  interest,  and  no  man 
deserves  more  the  execration  of  the  whole  American  people 
than  its  projector,  or  the  Senator  who  engineered  it  through 
Congress.  And  yet  in  that  act,  in  our  judgment,  the  South 
was  overreached,  or  overreached  itself,  and  if  carried  out 
and  abided  by,  it  would  be  more  eftectual,  in  practice, 
against  the  further  extension  of  slavery  than  any  measure 
the  Ilej)ublicans,  if  they  come  into  power,  are  likely  to 
adopt.  We  object  to  it,  because  we  regard  it  wrong  in 
princii>le,  and  because,  if  it  secured  the  end  we  approve,  it 
.  could  do  so  only  by  unconstitutional  means.  It  has  already 
made  the  South  dissatisfied  with  Northern  neutrality,  and 
compelled  them,  in  their  own  defence,  to  abandon  the  doc- 
trine— the  strong  constitutional  doctrine — that  Congress  has 
no  power  over  the  subject,  which  was  Mr.  Calhoun's  doc- 
trine in  the  days  of  our  personal  intercourse  with  him,  and 
to  demand,  not  merely  that  Congress  shall  let  slavery  alone, 
but  that  it  shall  protect  it,  which,  in  principle,  yields  the 
whole  question  to  the  liepublicans. 

We  are  obliged  to  object  to  the  Democratic  party, — for  the 
Democratic  party  is  and  will  be  controUod  by  the  South, 
where  lies  its  cliief  strength, — that  on  the  question  of  slavery 
it  is  no  longer  simply  opposed  to  political  abolitionism,  and 
to  anv  unconstitutional  use  of  the  Federal  government 
against  tlie  domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  but  has  become 
a  pro-slavery  party,  and  to  support  it,  we  must  support  sla- 
ver}', whether  we  wish  to  do  so  or  not.  Formerly,  a  North- 
ern man,  though  disap[)roving  slavery,  could  support  the 
Democratic  party,  because  he  was  required  simply  to  adhere 
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to  tlie  ( ■onstitution,  and  in  his  political  action,  to  let  slavery 
aloiK.',  and  leave  it  to  the  slave-holding  States  to  deal  with 
the  (question  in  their  own  way,  and  in  their  own  time.  This 
is  no  longer  possible,  and  we  cannot  see,  if  we  accept  the 
policy  a<lopted  by  the  present  administration,  or  the  gronnd 
taken  bv  the  leadinii;  statesmen  of  the  South,  how  a  man 
can  give  his  vote  to  the  Democratic  party  unless  he  means 
to  be  practically  a  i)ro-6lavery  man,  and  to  sustain  negro- 
slavery  as  one  of  the  normal  and  permanent  institutions  of 
the  country ;  or,  in  other  words,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
nationalize  slavery,  and  make  it  a  Federal,  instead  of  a 
merely  State  or  local  institution.  "We  deem  it  more  impor- 
tant to  preserve  the  constitution  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
slavery  ;  nevurlheless,  we  are  not  willing  to  assist  in  perpet- 
uatinij^  slaverv. 

AVe  liave  other  objections  to  the  Democratic  i>arty;  the 
one  is  its  secret,  we  should  rather  say,  its  open  sympathy 
with  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  other  is 
its  avowed  lilibuster  propensities.  When  three  years  and  a 
halt'  ago  we  assured  our  countrymen  that  the  reopening  of 
the  slave-trade  was  contcm2)lated,  and  warned  the  Demo- 
cratic part}'  against  favoring  it,  wx  were  hooted  at  as  idle 
alarmists,  and  assured  that  our  fears  were  ridiculous.  Not- 
vviihstanding,  the  slave-trade  has  been  reopened,  that  is,  it'  it 
ever  was  closed,  and  negroes  arc  now  imported  from  Africa 
in  American  ships,  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
ihiiT,  and  sold  in  our  Southern  slave  markets.  Either  the 
denials  we  met  were  a  blind,  or  we  happened  to  be  better 
informed  than  thev  who  contradicted  us.  One  Federal 
judge  has  decided,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  correctly 
decided,  tliat  there  is  no  Federal  law  against  importing  slavts 
from  Africa;  that  is,  negroes  who  are  slaves  in  Africa  at 
the  lime  (»f  being  procured.  We  have  found  no  Democratic 
journal  or  statesmen  either  objecting  to  that  decision,  or 
denial iding  the  amendment  of  the  Federal  legislation  on  the 
subject.  Indeed,  if  slavery  be  as  the  Democratic  party  both 
^sortli  and  South  now  appear  to  hold,  not  Jibnormal,  not  an 
evil,  but  for  the  negroes  a  normal,  a  noble,  a  Christian,  a 
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divine  condition,  we  see  not  why  the  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa,  whether  slaves  or  free  men  in  Africa,  should 
not  ratlier  be  encouraged  than  prohibited.     It  is  idle  to 
make  laws  against  a  practice  justified  by  the  premises  con- 
secrated by  the  law-makers.     The  main  reason  for  con- 
demning the  slave  trade  is  in  the  suj>position  that  slavery  is 
an  evil,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  governments,  while  they 
respect  vested  rights,  to  circumscribe  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  by  a  wise  i)olicy  to  render  practicable  its  ultimate 
abolition.     On  tliis  point  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt. 
If,  then,  you  take  the  present  Democratic  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian excellence  of  slavery,  you  remove  the  main  reason  for 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  its  revival  is  but  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  premises  you  adopt.     Let  the  views 
recentl}'^  put  forth  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  a  leading  Democrat, 
and  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  this  city,  once  become  the 
convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people,  and 
it  will  be  im])ossible  to  convince  them  that  there  is  any 
more  reason  why  it  should  be  piracy,  to  bring  negroes  from 
Africa  to  our  southern  ports,  than  tiiere  is  that  it  should  be 
piracy  to  carry  them  from  Virginia  to  Texjis.     The  South 
wants  more  laborers,  and  why  shall  Africa,  the  vast  maga- 
zine whence  they  may  be  drawn,  be  closed  to  them  ?     Just 
in  proportion  as  you  diminish  the  abhorrence  of  slavery,  do 
you  diminish  the  abhorrence  in  the  minds  of  the  j)eople  of 
the  slave-trade.    The  argument  for  opening  or  kee2>ing  open 
the  slave-trade,  is  unanswerable,  except  on  the  supposition 
that  slavery  itself  is  a  wrong,  and  to  be  discouraged  in 
every  legal  and  constitutional  way.     But  we  cannot  defend 
the  slave-trade,  or  supj)ort  any  party  that  favoi-s  it.     Our 
Church  condemns  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa, 
to  be  held  as  shives  on  our  plantations,  as  an  infamous 
tratKc,  an<l  interdicts  all  her  children  who  directl}'  or  indi- 
rectly engage  in  it.     Here  we  can  make  no  compromise ; 
practice  no  c(mnivancc;  for  the  question  is  a  question  of 
conscience.     No  Catholic  can  either  im])ort  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  buy  to  be  held  as  slaves  tliose  imported  by 
othere,  under  pain  of  the  severest  spiritual  censures;  and 
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we  see  not  how  any  Catholic,  with  a  good  conscience,  can 
support  a  party  tliat  is  known  to  tavor  or  to  connive  at  this 
inthmous  trailic.  As  the  constitution  gives  to  Congress  full 
[)ower  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade,  we  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  it  shall  i)ass  and  enforce  the  most  stringent  laws  needed 
against  it.  Here  we  stand  on  strong  ground,  for  here  w^e 
stand  on  conscience,  and  ask  only  what  it  is  confessed  on  all 
hands,  Congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  do;  and 
unless  the  Democratic  party  purge  itself  of  the  vehement 
sus[>icion  of  favoring  the  slave-trade,  and  show^s  itself  in 
earnest  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  suppress  it,  no  Catholic 
wlio  loves  his  Church  more  than  his  party,  can,  save 
tlirongli  ignorance,  it  seems  to  us,  still  continue  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  Democratic  party,  Xorth  and  South,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, sympathize  with  the  filibuster  movements  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country,  so  daujaging  to  our  national  character 
and  reputation.  We  do  not  regard  all,  who  sustain  the 
Democratic  party,  as  favoring  filibusterism,  any  more  than 
we  regard  all  of  them  as  favoring  the  African  slave  trade. 
There  is  as  yet  a  strong  clement  in  the  party  opposed  to 
both  ;  but  both  are  legitimate  logical  consequences  of  the 
pi'incl})les  avowed  and  sustained  b}'  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
The  South,  less  tlian  the  North,  can  afford  to  countenance 
filibusterism.  Tiieir  immense  property  in  slaves  is  an  ac- 
quired, not  a  natural,  right,  and  is  protected  by  the  respect 
entertained  by  the  American  people  generally,  for  interna- 
tional or  inter-State  law"  and  vested  rights.  Filibusterism 
is  the  denial,  in  i>rincii)le  as  in  practice,  of  the  sacredness 
of  vested  rights,  of  State  constitutions,  and  international 
laws.  Let  the  anti-slavery  population  of  the  Xorth,  or  noa- 
slaveholdincj  States,  once  be  fullv  satisfied  that  filibusterism 
is  just  and  lu)norable,  and  we  know  nothing  that  would  pre- 
vent them  from  i)ouring  into  the  Slave  States  by  thousands 
and  hundreds  <>f  thousands  to  liberate  the  slaves  and 
j)lun(k'r  the  inhabitants.  We  read  the  defiant  answer  of 
the  Southern  man  in  the  indignant  flash  of  his  eye  and  the 
motion  of  his  hand  towards  his  revolver  or  his  bowie-kuifo; 
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but,  witliout  questiDiiing  his  courage,  and  witliout  (loul»tini^ 
that  men  will  tight  mure  bravely  to  make  or  keej)  than  to 
emancipate  slaves,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  tliere  is 
booty  in  the  cjise,  and  that  men  will  iight  harder  and  more 
daringly  for  plunder  tlian  for  anything  else.     AVe  question 
not  the  bravery  or  military  capacity  of  the  South.    AVe  can- 
not sit  down  and  coolly  calculate  the  chances  of  a  death- 
struggle  between  the  two  sections,  or  speculate  as  to  which 
would  come  olf  conqueror  ;  but  this,  we  will  say,  that  erect 
filibusterism   into   a    principle,   destroy   in   the   Xorthern 
mind,  as  democracy  is  fast  doing,  our  ti-aditionary  respect 
for  constitutions  and  laws,  for  vested  rights,  and  interna- 
tional laws,  which  require  the  citizens  of  one  Stale  to  for- 
bear all  hostile  invjisions  of  another,  save  as  led  on  by 
legitimate  authority  in  lawful  war,  and  the  South  will  find 
men  in  numbers  large  enough,  and  brave  enough,  to  give 
them  no  little  trouble  and  vexation  ;  indeed,  more  daring 
fellows  to  follow  some  John  Brown  into  Virginia  or  Ken- 
tucky to  liberate  the  slaves,  than  your  General   Walkers 
can  iind  to  invade  Mexico  or  Central  America  to  reo-stab- 
iish  slavery,  especially  when,  in  addition  to  liberating  the 
slaves,  they  have  the  attractions  of  a  rich  country,  populous 
and  wealthy  towns,  to  ravage  and  plunder.    And  why  n<»t  i 
If  William  Walker  may  lawfully  invade  Nicaragua  like 
some  adventurous  Xorman  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Xo 
take  possessicm  of  the  land  for  himself  and  foll()wei*s,  an<l  Xn 
reduce  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  reopen  the  African 
slave  trade,  which  he  tells  in  his  late  History  of  the  War  in 
Ni<;arayua^  was  what  lie  undei*stood  by  introducing  the 
American  element  into  that  Hepublic,  why  may  not  an- 
other John  Brown  invade  any  of  our  Southern  States  with 
a  view  of  liberating  the  slaves?     What  is  the  ditference 
in    jjrinciple   between  John  Brown's  raid  into  Virginia, 
Sam  Houston's  filibustering  operations  in  Texas,  Lopez's  in- 
vasion  of  Cuba,   or  Walker's   murderous  expeditions  to 
Nicaragua  ?     We  can  see  none,  or,  if  any,  it  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  latter. 
The  pretence  on  which  our  democrats  justify  these  pirati- 
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cal  expeditions,  that  they  arc  intended  to  emancipate  a 
people  ground  down  by  tyranny,  and  to  extend  the  area  of 
freedom;  is  equally  available  in  the  case  of  the  John 
Browns.  Xo  people  are  more  completely  deprived  of  their 
liberty  tlian  are  negro-slaves,  and  if  we  may  bid  defiance  to 
constitutions,  and  trample  on  the  rights  of  independent 
states  in  the  name  of  liberty,  we  see  not  why  we  may  not 
do  it  to  liberate  the  domestic  slave  as  well  as  to  liberate  the 
political  slave.  Our  sins,  like  chickens,  come  home  to 
roost,  and  we  can  never  violate  justice,  and  teach  that  it  is 
honorable  and  praiseworthy  to  violate  it,  without  having, 
sooner  or  later,  in  one  form  or  another,  our  own  rights  set 
at  nought.  Xations  have  no  life  in  the  world  to  come,  and 
national  sins  must,  sooner  or  later,  meet  their  punishment 
in  this  world.  Tlie  South,  so  long  as  it  suffei*s  its  craving 
for  more  territory  suitable  for  slave  culture,  to  induce  it  to 
countenance  or  to  connive  at  filibuster  expeditions  against 
Cuba,  Mexico,  or  Central  America,  can  never  successfully 
appeal  to  law,  to  the  Constitution,  or  to  the  sacredness  of 
vested  rights,  to  protect  her  in  the  peaceable  possession  of 
her  negroes.  Xor  can  Northern  men  feel  that  they  hold 
their  propc^rty  by  any  other  tenure  than  the  strong  hand,  so 
long  as  they  suffer  their  greediness  for  land  speculations  to 
iiiake  them  forget  to  respect  the  rights,  the  territory,  and 
the  i>osse.-sions  of  others.  In  itself  considered,  John  Brown's 
raid  was  no  great  afiair,  but  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
doctrines  as  to  i>opular  sovereignty,  entertained  in  all  sec- 
tion-^ ot'  the  country,  and  which  form  the  democratic  theory, 
nnlia})pily,  embraced  by  all  our  political  p/irties,  and  which 
justify  it,  it  is  a  symptom  of  what  we  are  to  expect,  and 
deserves  all  the  imi)ortance  that  has  been  attached  to  it. 

We  wrLy.'  witli  deep  feeling,  but  without  any  sectional  or 
]>arty  animosity.  Filibusterism,  as  it  is  understood  and  prac- 
tised auKMig  us,  is  the  legitimate  cWld  of  the  democratic 
theories  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  have  gained  such 
ascendancy  in  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  that  came  into  place  with  General  Jackson,  and  that 
were  so  stienously  warred  against  by  that  gi'eatest  and 
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most  accomplished  of  our  statesmen,  John  C.  Calhoun,  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  It  is  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
Jacobinism  of  the  old  French  Revolution  which  pervades, 
more  or  less,  all  classes  of  European  society,  embodied  by 
the  Carbonari  and  other  secret  societies,  led  on  in  one  form 
by  Louis  Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  in  another 
by  Joseph  Mazzini  and  Louis  Kossuth,  and  preventing  the 
establishment  of  peace  and  legal  order  in  every  European 
continental  state.  It  is  justified  by  that  very  democratic 
theory  which,  in  our  own  country,  has  already  destroyed  in 
most  of  tlie  States  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  cor- 
rupted the  sources  of  justice,  swept  away  the  safe-guards  of 
individual  liberty  retained  by  our  fathers,  identified  the 
people  with  God,  made  public  opinion,  or  rather  the  opin- 
ion of  each  man's  special  public,  the  rule  of  right,  and  suc- 
cess the  standard  of  merit;  which  has  thrown  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  numerous,  and  therefore  the  least 
intelligent  class,  who  can  understand  in  politics  only  a 
trade  to  be  carried  on  for  each  one's  private  benefit,  ban- 
ished alike  public  spirit  and  public  virtue,  and  filled  the 
public  offices  with  men,  at  best,  of  only  average  capacity, 
who  are  venal,  insensible  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the 
country,  and  whose  principal  study  is  to  derive  all  the  pe- 
cuniary profit  possible  from  their  office  and  position  during 
the  brief  period  of  their  official  life.  Each  party  claims  to 
be  democratic,  and  each  in  its  greediness  for  power  and 
place  outbids  the  other.  Not  all  of  any  party,  we  would 
fain  believe,  have  as  yet  adopted  this  wild  and  destructive 
democratic  theory,  or  are  prepared  to  follow  it  to  its  last 
logical  results.  But  if  entertained  in  its  principles,  there  is 
an  invincible  logic  in  the  popular  mind  that  will,  before  we 
are  aware  of  it,  under  pain  of  the  sin  of  inconsequence, 
which  the  human  race  never  pardons,  force  us  to  adopt 
even  its  remotest  consequences,  however  repugnant  they 
may  be  to  common  sense,  or  revolting  to  common  honesty. 
Tlie  Democratic  party  is  not  alone  in  fault,  but  of  all  our 
parties  it  is  the  more  deeply  committed.  Its  name  alone  is 
fatal  to  it,  for  there  is  a  logic  in  names  which,  in  the  long 
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run,  will  i)rove  invincible,  and  compel  the  party  that  bears 
the  name  to  accept  the  thing.  The  Republican  party  may 
be  nearly  as  far  gone  as  the  Democratic,  but  its  name  does 
not  commit  it,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  become  a 
truly  conservative  party  without  any  change  of  name.  Its 
name  is  a  good  one. 

Xow  the  South  freed  by  slavery  from  that  modern  curse, 
universal  suffrage,  by  the  independent  position  of  her 
leading  men  as  plantere  and  large  property  holders,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  a  too  democratic  country, 
ouij^ht  to  furnish  a  conservative  element  in  our  American 
politics,  and  prove  a  restraint  on  the  democratic  tendencies 
of  the  free  States.  We  have  looked  to  it  for  this,  and  felt 
at  times  in  our  hatred  of  democracy — which  we  have  no 
wish  to  disguise — half  reconciled  to  the  existence  of  slavery, 
if  it  should  1)0  indirectly  the  means  of  saving  us  from  the 
wild  radicalism  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  fear. 
But,  unhapi)ily,  the  South  has  not  been  true  to  her  mission. 
She  chose  to  ally  herself  with  the  democratic  party  of  the 
North,  and  l)y  that  alliance  has  forced  all  parties  hoping  for 
success  to  become  democratic,  and  we  therefore  liold  her  to  a 
great  extent  indirectly  responsible  for  the  democracy  that 
now  threatens  the  whole  country  with  ruin.  We  regret  it,  for 
the  evil  has  gone  so  far  as  to  seem  to  us  well  nigh  irreparable. 

We  have  stated  our  principal  points  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  with  the  Democratic  party  north  and  south, 
and  we  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  present  administration,  except  that  it 
has  realized  our  worst  fears.  We  say  nothing  of  the  candi- 
dat  •  of  the  Democratic  party  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent for  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  the  party  has  not 
made  its  nominations.  We  will  only  say  that  with  our 
view  of  the  case  w-e  could  neither  as  a  northern  nor  as  a 
southern  man  support  Mr.  Douglas,  for  we  regard  his 
policy  as  alike  false  to  both  sections,  although  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  him  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  we 
honor  him  for  the  pluck  he  has  shown  in  maintaining  the 
fidit  between  him  and  Mr.  Buchanan.    If  the  administra- 
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tion  has  damaged  him,  he  has  prostrated  tlie  administra- 
tion. Our  views  of  the  Republican  party  may  be  gathered 
from  what  we  have  already  said.  As  far  as  it  has  Whig 
antecedents  we  are  not  hostile  to  it  ;  as  far  as  it  is  the 
Free-Soil  party  under  a  new  name,  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  it.  In  its  opposition  to  the  farther  extension  of 
slavery  we  believe  it  right  and  just,  and  go  witli  it  lieart 
and  soul,  but  in  the  respect  tliat  it  proposes  to  prevent  its 
further  extension  by  Wilmot  provisos,  or  Congressional 
action,  we  dissent  from  its  policy,  for  we  regard  such  legis- 
lation and  such  provisos  as  unconstitutional.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  sectional  party,  though  in  reality  no  more  so  than 
the  Democratic  party,  we  are  not  pleased  with  it.  Its 
position  on  the  question  of  slavery  is  too  far  one  way, 
while  the  position  of  the  South  is  too  far  the  other  way. 
On  the  question  of  slavery,  like  the  Democratic  l>arty,  it  is 
partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  and  is  preferable  to  the 
Democratic  party  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  not  pro- 
slavery,  and  if  we  must  violate  the  Constitution,  or  usurp 
for  Congress  powers  not  conceded  it,  it  is  better  to  do  so  in 
favor  than  against  human  liberty.  Aside  from  the  slavery 
question  the  Ilepublican  platform  strikes  us  as  in  the  main 
not  objectionable,  and  free  from  the  filibuster  element  that 
we  detect  in  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  by 
no  means  necessarily  commits  the  party  to  the  ultra-demo- 
cracy we  so  earnestly  oppose.  Yet  the  elevation  of  the 
party  to  power  with  Horace  Greeley  as  one  of  its  most  in- 
fluential leaders,  without  a  Southern  State  or  the  hope  of 
attaining  the  vote  of  a  single  slaveholding  State,  unless  the 
little  State  of  Delaware,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  one  must 
think  twice  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  support  it.  It 
is  not  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  or  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union  we  fear,  but  the  want  of  a  proper  conserva- 
tive element.  We  do  not  like  to  have  power  as  now  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  South ;  we  should  dislike  equally  to 
see  it  exclusively  in  tlie  hands  of  the  North.  We  should 
regret  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party,  for  that  would  in- 
volve the  triumph  of  the  slave  interest,  and  subject  to  it 
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tlie  policy  of  tlie  governincnt;  and  we  should  regret  its 
success,  lor  that  wouhl  o^^en  the  door  for  the  reappearance 
of  political  abolitionism.  The  candidates  of  the  party  are 
not  such  as  we  prefer,  but  perhaps  they  are  better  tlian  the 
Doiiiocratic  i>arty  will  support.  Turn  the  question  whicli 
way  we  will,  whicli  side  in  or  out,  up  or  down,  it  has 
an  wAv  look,  and  whichever  of  the  two  parties  accedes  to 
power,  we  must  expect  trouble,  confusion,  and  not  much 
good  to  compensate  for  it. 

However,  the  end  of  the  Republic  is  not  yet,  nor  will 
the  coming  election,  however  it  terminates,  decide  its  fate. 
AVe  may  trust  something  to  the  "  chapter  of  accidents,"  that 
is,  to  l^rovidence,  and  in  the  meantime  instead  of  staking 
all  on  the  success  or  defeat  of  this  or  that  party,  we  shall 
do  well  to  labor  to  clear  uj)  the  questions  now  agitated, 
and  ])resent  the  true  issue  l)efore  the  people  for  a  future 
election.  Let  the  South  abandon  all  filibustering  tenden- 
cies, iiU  disposition  to  reopen  the  slave  trade,  cease  to  ask 
the  Xorth  to  favor  slavery,  and  leave  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories  to  be  decided  by  the  courts,  and 
all  dis})ute  on  the  slavery  question,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, would  cease,  that  is,  as  a  question  to  be  carried 
into  politics  ;  or,  let  the  Republican  party  agree  to  the 
same,  or  cease  to  claim  for  Congress  the  power  to  legislate 
on  slavery  anywhere,  and  the  North  and  the  South  may 
once  more  act  together.  Slavery  would  gain  nothing  but 
what  it  is  entitled  to,  and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
the  cause  of  republican  government  would  gain  much. 
Neither  the  North  nor  South  is  a  complete  or  whole  people 
without  the  other.  It  is,  no  doubt,  too  late  for  the  voice  of 
reason  to  be  heard  in  the  present  canvass;  but  let  those 
who  really  love  their  country  hold  themselves  ready,  when 
the  contest  is  over,  so  place  American  politics  on  a  new 
an<l  hotter  footing,  and  to  organize  parties  that  an  honest 
man  nuiy  find  a  party  he  can  support  without  violence  to 
his  conscience. 
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by  our  friend  !Mr.  O'Shea,  and  intended  to  supply  a  want  said 
to  be  felt  in  our  Catholic  schools.  They  are,  with  a  few  omissions 
and  additions,  substantially  the  books  prepared  for  and  used  in 
the  National  Schools  of  Ireland,  and  therefore,  we  presume,  called 
the  Columbiafi  scries,  either  from  St.  Columba  or  St.  Columbanus. 
We  have  but  hastily  examined  these  books,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  judgment  we  have  formed  of  them  may  need  reforming. 
We  see,  that  they  arc  compiled  as  to  spelling,  in  accordance  with 
a  system  not  in  use  in  our  school-days,  and  which  we  are  not 
prepared  either  to  accept  or  to  reject.  We  have  little  faith  in 
any  of  the  new  methods  of  teaching,  whether  invented  by  Fell  en- 
berg  or  Pestalozzi,  Jacotot,  Hamilton,  or  Lancaster,  for  we  believe 
success  in  teaching  depends  far  less  on  the  particular  method 
adopted,  than  on  the  individual  genius  and  character  of  the 
teacher. 

As  Reading-Books,  we  have  discovered  in  the  Columbian 
Series,  no  peculiar  merits  or  demerits,  nothing  for  which  we 
should  specially  recommend  or  specially  condemn  them;  they 
seem  to  us  about  as  gc^od  and  about  as  bad  as  the  general  run 
of  the  school-books  recently  got  up  and  sent  out  to  tax  parents 
and  guardians,  and  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  their  compilers 
and  publishers.  When  we  taught  school,  we  used  Murray's 
Reading-Books,  and  we  have  never  met  any  series  of  Readers 
superior,  or,  in  our  judgment,  equal  to  "  The  Introduction  to  the 
English  Reader,"  "  The  English  Reader,"  and  "  The  Sequel  to 
the  English  Reader,"  by  Lindley  Murray,  the  Yorkshire  School- 
master, and  no  objection  to  them  need  be  raised  on  the  score  of 
nationality,  for  Mr.  Murray's  name  is  Celtic,  and  he  himself  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  was  educated  in  this  city  when  New  York 
was  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  getting  up  a  new  series 
for  our  Catholic  schools,  we  should  recommend  the  republication 
and  use  of  Murray's  series.  It  is  some  years  since  wc  have 
examined  them,  but  we  recollect  nothing  in  them  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  religion,  and  their  contents,  as  we  recollect  them, 
are  admirably  fitted  to  educate  the  moral  and  religious  affections, 
and  to  form  a  pure,  classical  English  taste. 


i 


].  The  Columbian  Edvcational  Series^  viz.:  1.  The  Primary 
Spelling -Book  ;  2.  Columbian  Spelling-Book  ;  3.  The  Primary 
Reader ;  4.  The  Second  Book  of  Reading  Lessons;  5.  The 
Third  Book  of  Reading  Lessons.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Academies,   By  Joseph  B.  Tully.    New  York ;  P.  O'Shea.    1860.  J 


i 


This  is  a  new  series  of  spelling  and  reading  books  just  published  ) 


\ 

\ 
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Our  vonoral)lo  Bislmps  an<l  Priests  complain  of  tlic  District 
Sch<M)ls  that  tliov  iK*iil».H*t  religion,  are  godless  schools ;  and  yot 

Avc  hut  poorlv  rcmodv   the  evil,  when  we  exclude  the  Enslish 

--■  ^ 

Reader,  and  introduce  in  its  stead  Tully's  Third  Bnnk  of  Rowlintj 
Le^^sans^  or  indeed  the  corresponding  Reader  prej>ared  and  used 
by  the  Christian  Brothers.  Instructions  in  natural  history  or 
natural  scit^nce,  as  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  quadrupeds, 
birds,  fishes,  or  bugs,  may  be  very  interesting,  but  they  form 
no  part  of  education.  an<l  tend  far  more  to  materialize  the  mind 
than  to  elevate  it  to  God  and  to  store  it  with  moral  and  religious 
principk's,  which  may  one  day  fructify,  and  form  a  cliaract<.T  of  true 
moral  and  religious  worth.  TuUy's  Third  Book  contains  much 
useful  instruction  on  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  adverbs,  participles, 
and  other  parts  of  speech,  very  proper  in  a  grammard)ook,  but 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  reading-bouk ;  it  contains  also  interesting 
h'ssons  on  the  natural  history  of  animals,  quadrupeds,  ])irds,  fishes, 
insects,  a  sort  of  alu'idgment  of  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature^ 
enlivened  with  pleasing  anccd<^tes  of  dogs,  elej>hants,  wolves, 
foxes,  and  butrs,  but  all  these  lessons  belong  to  the  department 
of  s])ecial  instruction,  iind  either  have  no  bearing  on  education 
proper,  or  tend  to  give  to  education,  a  dry,  utilitarian,  and  ma- 
terialistic character.  No  doubt  we  fnid  in  it  srune  h'ssons  in 
religion  and  morals,  but  thev  are  neutralized  bvthe  ])redominance 
of  lessons  of  a  i)un'Iv  worldlv  and  materialistic  tendencv. 

What  we  want  in  a  nading-book  is  not  the  Cati'chism,  sermons, 
natural  history,  ov  natural  science,  but  lessons  which,  while  they 
teach  to  read,  an<i  tend  to  fjrm  a  correct  English  taste,  are  fitted 
to  eibn-ate  the  moral  and  religious  affections  of  ehildhood  and 
youth.  The  aim  of  the  reading-book  is  not  instruction,  save  in 
the  siiigle  art  of  reading,  but  education,  the  development  or 
cultivation  in  the  mind  juid  the  heart  of  these  great  principles 
wiiieh  are  the  basis  of  all  religion  and  morality.  This  aim  is 
not  accomplished  by  instructions  on  the  Catechism,  or  by  the 
fag  ends  of  sermons  place<]  in  juxtaposition  with  lessons  on  natural 
scii'iiee  an<l  history  filled  with  an  unbelieving  or  a  worldly  spirit. 
Let  tlu>  Catechism  be  taught,  and  the  sermons  be  preached  by  all 
means,  but  under  the  head  of  special  instruction.  But,  as  in 
Catholic  lite  nature  and  grace  coalesce  and  produce  a  unity  of 
efle(.'t,  s<j  in  the  ntading  lessons  in  education  proper,  the  religious 
and  secular  .sh(nild  be  interiorly  blended,  and  set  forth  under  the 
relations  in  which  thi'V  mutually  touch  and  coalesce  one  with 
the  other.  Our  venerable  and  illustrious  Hierarchy  object  to  all 
divorce  Ix^tweeii  instruction  and  religious  education ;  but  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  this  divorce  may  be  elfected  in  one 
and  the  same  scho(.d,  as  well  as  in  dillerent  schools.  The  two  are 
not  married,  united,  ma<le  "  ^me  flesh,"  because  they  are  placed 
in  juxtaposition.     Wo  have  not   seen  a  single   series  of  books 
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prepared  by  Catholics  for  the  use  of  Catholic  schools,  in  which 
there  is  not  as  complete  a  separation  between  the  religious  and 
secular  as  there  would  be  in  ciise  they  were  confined  to  separate 
schools.  Their  compilers  do  not  seem  to  have  united  them  in  their 
own  minds,  but  to  have  followed  the  practice  of  Victor  Hugo,  who 
having  adopted  the  aisthetic  theory,  that  the  beautiful  and  fhe 
grotesque  are  always  blended  in  every  true  work  of  art,  gives  us 
the  beautiful  in  one  chapter  and  the  grotesc^ue  in  another.  They 
give  us  the  Catechism  or  a  pious  mediUition  in  one  lesson,  and 
materialism  in  another.  They  thus  train  children  and  youth  to 
a  fatal  dualism,  which  results  usuallv  in  enabling  the  material 
to  carry  it  over  the  spiritual.  They  forget  that  the  spiritual 
should  inform  the  material,  grace  should  be  infused  into  nature, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  truth  should  pervade  all  the  lessons 
as  a  living  and  breathing  spirit.  Tlie  consequence  is  that  our 
Catholic  schools  are  nearly  as  un-Catholic  in  their  practiciil  ten- 
dency as  the  District  Schools  themselves,  more  so  in  fact,  than 
our  District  Schools  were  forty  years  ago. 

What  we  want  Catholic  schools  for  is  not  Catholic  instruction, 
for  that  can  be  imparted  in  the  Sunday-school,  but  Catholic 
education,  that  is,  a  training  or  disciplining  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart  imder  the  influence  of,  and  in  ac<;ordance  with,  Catholic 
principles.  We  know  no  other  sufficient  reason  for  going  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  organizing  and  susUiiuing  separate  schools 
for  Catholic  children.  Now,  we  submit,  that  this  education  is  not 
imparted  by  cramming  the  memory  of  children  with  mere 
isolated  facts  of  natural  history,  by  descriptions  of  the  eagle, 
condor,  giraffe,  elephant,  dog,  lion,  tiger,  or  fox,  or  expositions  of 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  or  any  other  of  the  natural 
sciences.  These  things  have  nothing  to  do  with  education,  however 
much  they  may  have  to  do  with  instruction.  We  educate  only 
by  means  of  principles,  and  only  by  religious,  moral,  and  political 
principles.  Catholics,  as  well  as  non-Catholics,  are  losing  sight  of 
this  great  fiict,  and  are  confounding  encyclopedic  instruction  with 
liberal  education.  What  I  ask  of  the  college  is  not  that  it  should 
send  me  home  my  son  crammed  with  the  whole  encyclopedia, 
but  an  educated,  cultivated  man,  and  a  Christian,  prepared  to  do 
a  man's  and  a  Christian's  work.  His  special  or  professional 
education,  or  the  instruction  to  fit  him  for  his  special  vocation 
must  commence  and  be  prosecuted  after  his  general  education  as 
a  man  has  been  completed.  The  old  Catholic  system,  of  keeping 
classical  education  and  professional  education  distinct,  was  the 
tnie  one,  and  the  attempt  of  our  modern  colleges  to  become  ency- 
clopedic in  their  range  of  studies  serves  only  to  render  education 
defective  and  instruction  superficial.  The  excellent  Abbe  Gaume 
would  exclude  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  from  our  schools 
and  colleges,  but  wo  arc  aware  of  no  Greek  or  Roman  classic 
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hslmI  in  our  scliools  or  colleges  not  in  spirit  more  in  harmony 
with  our  I'l'liirion  and  less  likely  to  exert  a  paganizing  t<?ndency 
than  this  very  Third  Book  of  Reading  Lessons  before  ns,  or  the 
(Correspond inir  readin^^-hook  used  bv  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Facts,  save  as  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the  mind  the 
great  piii]cij)li's  of  moral,  political,  and  religious  life,  are  hurtful 
rallicr  tlian  useful  in  the  work  of  general  education.  Facts  arc 
not  instructive  even,  save  as  marric^d  to  their  principles?,  or  seen 
in  tlic  light  of  their  causes,  their  relations,  and  their  eflfects. 

I  nhappily,  we  are  every  day  losing  sight  of  the  true  science 
of  education.  We  are  losing  from  view  the  intelligible  world, 
an<l  confunng  r)urselv^es  to  the  world  of  the  senses,  where  all  is 
multiple,  variable,  disjointed,  without  any  principle  or  bond  of 
unity.  Our  prelates  see  it,  and  seek  to  remedy  it  by  establishing 
Catholic  schools;  but  these  schools  will  prove  no  remedy,  if  they 
educate  only  in  relation  to  unrelated  facts.  Pious  instructions, 
exhortations,  or  legends  are  all  good,  but  to  reach  the  purpose 
of  education  they  must  be  united  to  the  great  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  natural  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
supernatural,  on  the  other.  Mere  facts,  whether  in  the  natural 
or  sujK'rnatural  order,  cannot  educate ;  to  be  significant  they 
niust  be  taken  in  their  place  in  the  Divine  Schema  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  Educators,  and  above  all,  the  authors 
and  compilers  of  text-books  for  general  education  should  bear 
this  in  mind.  The  highest  and  most  liberally  cultivated  mind 
in  the  land  is  hardly  adequate  to  prepare  a  proper  series  of 
n-adiug  lessons  for  our  schools  and  academies,  and  no  series  com- 
piled l)y  one  who  is  Catholic  in  faith,  and  an  unbeliever  or  a 
materialist  in  science  will  answer  our  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Tully'f  books  are  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  age, 
and  are  as  worthy  of  patronage  as  any  we  have  or  are  likely  to 
have  for  some  time  to  come,  and  we  shall  be  pleased,  so  far  as 
he  and  our  worthy  friend,  the  publisher  are  concerned,  to  learn 
that  they  meet  a  liberal  patronage. 


2.  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools  and  Aids  to  Memory  for  the  Cate- 
chlsm.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Cummings,  Pastor  of  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  New  York ;  with  original  Music,  by  Domekica  Spe- 
RANZA.     New  York :  P.  O'Shea.    1860.    12rao.  pp.  192. 

If  we  speak  dubiously  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  I'ully's  series  of 
School  Books,  published  by  Mr.  O'Shoa,  we  can  spoak  with  un- 
qualified approbation  of  these  Songs  for  Catholic  Schools,  and  Aids 
to  ^lemory  fur  the  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Cummings,  together  with 
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the  original  Music,  by  Sigiior  Speraiiza.  All  the  Songs,  with  one 
exception,  are  by  Dr.  Cummings,  and  though  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  they  all  indicate  poetry  of  a  high  order,  and  breathe  the  true 
spirit  of  Catholic  faith  and  piety.  Wo  select  the  following  as  an 
average  specimen : 

THE  CHURCH. 

"  World  of  Grace !  mysterious  Temple ! 

Holy,  Apostolic,  One ! 
Never  changing,  ever  blessing 

Ev'ry  age  and  ev'ry  zone ; 
Church,  sweet  mother  !  may  all  nations 

Know  thee,  love  thee  as  before, 
May  thy  children  learn  to  prize  thee. 

Daily,  hourly,  more  and  more. 

"  Where  on  earth  the  hapless  region 

Not  illumined  by  her  light  1 
Where  the  shore  her  sainty  heralds 

Never  gladdened  with  their  sight  1 
Unconfined  by  wave  or  mountain. 

Spreads  her  voice  from  pole  to  pole, 
Threat'ning  Hell  or  pledging  Heaven 

To  the  pure  or  guUty  soul. 

"  Vainly  did  the  haughty  Roman 

Smite  her  cheek  with  power's  rod, 
Vainly  did  the  subtler  Attic 

Spread  his  toils  where'er  she  trod. 
Through  the  adverse  crowd  she  wended, 

In  the  triumph  of  her  might, 
Ballling  Warrior,  Sage  and  Sophist, 

Skilled  in  wiles  or  bold  in  fight. 

"  From  his  couch  of  fragrant  roses 

She  has  torn  the  Sybarite, 
She  has  checked  the  rushing  Vandal 

In  the  hottest  of  the  fight ; 
She  has  tracked  the  Northern  Savage 

Even  to  his  rocky  den ; 
Slie  has  tamed  the  vengeful  Huron 

Wandering  in  the  woody  glen. 

"  She  has  written  in  the  tablets 
Of  the  infantine  Chinese ; 
She  has  sung  amid  the  bowers 
Of  the  happy  Bengalese  ; 
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She  has  snatched  the  trembling  Hindoo 

From  the  smoking  funeral  pile ; 
She  has  lit  the  dusky  features 

Of  the  bond-slave  with  a  smile. 

"  All  of  Truth,  and  naught  of  Error, 

Is  her  dowry — ^hers  alone ; 
While  her  life  of  inward  beauty 

Knows — ^hopes — loves  the  Triune  One. 
From  the  heart  of  her  Beloved 

Flows  a  fount  in  seven-fold  stream, 
Whence  her  ohildr^i  draw  the  waters 

Lit  by  Heaven's  quiokening  beam." 

As  simple  poetnr,  the  opening  Hymn  to  St.  Stephen,  and 
'^  The  Song  of  the  Union,''  p.  35,  nave,  perhaps,  pleased  us  the 
most.  The  Aids  of  Memory^  or  definitions  of  the  principal  points 
of  Catholic  &ith  and  morals  in  rhyme,  offer  no  great  scope  for 
poetry,  but  poetry  is  in  them  not  the  thing  aimed  at.  The  har- 
mony of  the  versification,  and  brevity  and  exactness  of  expression, 
are  all  that  is  required  or  allowed.  These  have  been  secured. 
We  have  room  only  for  a  skigle  extract 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  GOD. 

^  I  AM  thy  God  and  Sovereign  Lord, 
Naught  else  must  be  as  God  adored. 

XL 

'*  All  sacred  things  thy  reverence  daim. 
Take  not  in  vain  God's  holy  name. 

in. 

^  Keep  holy  every  Sabbath-day, 
And  do  not  work,  but  rest  and  pray. 

IV 

'*  All  honor  to  thy  Par^ts  nay, 
Nor  their  just  wishes  disobey. 

V. 

''Treat  all  as  kindly  as  you  can, 
EiU  not,  nor  hate  your  fellow-man. 

VI. 

**  From  lewd  temptations  turn  vrtth  haste, 
And  never  do  an  aot  mioiiaate. 
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••  Give  what  is  due  to  everv  one. 
And  take  not  what  is  not  thiue  owiu 

VIII. 

*•  Speak  always  what  is  true  and  iair. 
Lie  not,  nor  eVr  false  witness  bear, 

IX. 

"  Preservi-  thv  fenov  free  from  strain. 
And  lustful  thoughts  neVr  entertain. 

X. 

*'  Be  just  in  purpose  and  desi^rn. 
And  covet  not  what  is  not  thine,"' 

The  music  by  Signor  Speranza  is  simple,  yet  rich,  and  we  shtUl 
be  much  mistaken  if  several  of  his  airs  do  not  lHHX>iue  naturalifoil 
and  enter  into  the  list  of  our  national  airs.  I'^K^n  the  whole,  the 
work,  though  modest  in  its  pretensions,  is  one  of  high  merit,  and 
fitted  to  exert  a  great  and  lasting  influence  for  gooil.  They  who 
devote  their  genius  and  talents  to  childhixxi  and  youth,  may  by 
some  be  thought  to  choose  an  humble  sphere  of  action,  but  in 
reality  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  and  noblest  work  GihI 
gives  us  to  do,  and  though  the  world  may  not  decree  them  honors 
and  statues,  thv  erect  for  themselves  the  noblest  and  most  endur- 
ing  of  monuments  in  the  national  life  they  generate,  and  the  na- 
tional character  they  form.  Blessed  are  they  for  their  works  do 
live  afler  them.  We  trust  these  songs  and  their  music  will  be  intro- 
duced into  all  our  Catholic  schools,  and  all  our  children  be  taught 
to  sing  them.  They  will  prove  the  best  preservative,  at\er  the 
grace  of  God,  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  piety  of  the  yoiuig,  and 
even  of  the  grown  up,  in  the  exposed  condition  in  which  we  ai\^ 
all  placed  in  our  moilern  societies.  Tlie  song  wo  sung  at  sch(.H>l, 
the  sweet  air  or  refrain  which  had  become  a  part  of  the  very 
music  of  our  souls,  will  come  back  in  the  moment  of  temptation, 
and  bring  back  with  it  the  holy  thoughts  and  pious  affections  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and  give  new  strength  and  courage  to  the  struggling 
soul. 

3.  Mf/  own  Language ;  or,  The  Elements  of  English  Gramtnar, 
Intended  for  beginners.  By  A.  IIakt.  Second  revised  eilition. 
Baltimore :  Kelly,  Hedian  &  Piet.    1860.    24mo,  pp.  150. 

Is  this  the  second  revised  edition,  or  the  second  edition  revised  ? 
The  author  of  a  Grammar  should  avoid  ambiguous  phrases.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hart  has  studied  thoroughly  English 
Grammar,  and  knows  it  well,  and  yet  his  little  work  is  not  fVeo 
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from  i)luii(]ers.  In  enmnorating  the  sounds  of  the  letters  of  the 
al[)li;il)rt,  p.  10,  he  assigns  to  the  letter  u,  only  two  sounds,  as  in 
ht/[  and  1)'/11,  omitting  the  peculiar  English  sound,  as  in  t?/be, 
f//nu',  ae^/te,  &e.  lie  tells  us  ch  is  silent  in  sc/redule,  hut  it  is 
g(M)(l  English  pronunciation,  to  say  either  sedule  or  s^(?dule,  and 
thr  hit  tor  pronunciation  is  almost  universal  in  our  country,  and 
supj)orttMl  by  analogy.  '*  Language,"  he  tells  us,  "is  made  of 
siMitriices ;  sentences  are  made  of  words,  and  words  of  letters." 
]Io\v  many  letters  has  a  as  an  article,  or  the  pronoun  /?  Words 
are  cum[)used  of  one  or  more  letters.  The  author  intends  his 
work  for  beginners,  and  at  times  uses  almost  childish  expressions, 
yet  he  tells  us  "  the  sounds  of  the  voice  are  made  by  the  breath 
passing  (piickly  through  the  f/loitis,  or  opening  of  the  larynx  in  the 
throat."  That  must  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  Tommy  in  his 
sv'Vtnth  or  eighth  year.  Aside  from  a  few  trifles  of  this  sort,  and 
which  result  from  the  foolish  attempt  to  make  the  science  of 
(Grammar  intelligible  to  minds  not  sufficiently  developed  to  under- 
stand it,  ^Ir.  Jlart  has  really  produced  a  valuable  Grammar  of 
the  l^]nglish  language,  one  which  indicates  on  his  part  very  respect- 
able pliilogical  studies  and  att^'iinments.  Yet  with  all  its  faults, 
Lindley  Murray's  Grammar  is  in  our  judgment  the  best  School 
Grammar  that  we  have.  Latiiam  is  far  superior,  as  a  philoligist, 
to  ^lurray,  but  his  Grammar  is  not  equal  to  Murray's  for  the  use 
orSiho(»ls.  James  Brown,  Goold  Brown,  Bullion,  Goldsborough, 
Smitii,  and  scores  of  others  have  published  Grammars  that  we 
have  or  have  had  lying  before  us,  but  we  like  none  of  them,  for 
practical  teaching,  unless  it  be  Smith's  for  beginners.  One  great 
iiu  rit  of  Murray's  Grammar  is  that  it  assimilates  English  Gram- 
mar as  far  as  possible  to  the  Granmiar  of  the  classical  languages, 
a  great  advantage  to  those  who  have  studied  or  intend  to  study 
those  languages. 


4.  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary^  Mother  of  Qod,  By 
\U\.  TiTisJosLiN.  New  York:  P.  O'Shea.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  220. 

5.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant^  or  a  Seriea  of  Short  Discottrces  v^wn 
the  Jof/s,  Sorroirs,  Glories,  and  Virtues  of  the  ever  Blessed  Mother 
of  God.  By  the  Ivov.  Thomas  S.  Preston.  New  York :  by 
the  same.     1800.     18mo.     pp.  251. 

0.  Deeout  Meditations  in  Honor  of  the  Mother  of  God,  more  par- 
tirniarli/  designed  for  the  Month  of  May,  From  the  Italian  of 
Uev.  AuGusTixE  Fekran.  By  a  Catholic  Priest.  Boston: 
Donahoe.     1800.     32mo.     pp.  437. 

The  first  two  of  these  three  works  by  two  eminent  clergymen 
in  this  city,  reached  us  at  too  late  a  moment  for  us  to  do  more  at 
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present  than  simply  to  announce  their  publication.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  them  and  use  them  as  the  text  of  some  further  remarks  we 
wish  to  offer  on  the  Catholic  devotions  to  Mary.  The  last  named, 
or  Devout  Meditations^  we  used  in  our  devotions  for  the  last  month 
of  May,  and  we  regard  it  as  an  excellent  work  of  its  kind,  though 
for  ourselves  personally,  we  are  more  partial  to  the  Love  of  Mary^ 
translated  by  a  near  relation  from  the  Italian  of  Roberti,  and 
published  in  1856,  by  Dunigan  &  Brother. 


7.  Poems,  By  James  Clarence  Mangan  ;  loith  Biographical  In- 
traduction.  By  John  Mitchel.  New  York :  Haverty.  1859. 
12mo.     pp.  400. 

The  copy  of  these  poems  sent  us,  when  they  first  appeared,  mis- 
carried, an<l  we  have  now  neither  space  nor  room  to  speak  of  them 
at  the  length  they  deserve.  We  may  not  agree  in  all  respects  with 
Mr.  Mitchcl's  judgment  of  these  poems,  for  the  most  part  transla- 
tions from  the  German  and  the  Irish,  yet  wo  recognize  in  their  au- 
thor a  true  poetical  genius,  which  entitles  him  to  rank  alongside 
of  the  most  gifted  of  Erin's  bards,  hardly  excepting  Moore  him- 
self In  some  of  his  translations  from  the  German,  he  has  failed 
to  preserve  the  simplicity  and  unction  of  the  original,  but  his  ver- 
sions are  always  poetical  and  admirable  for  the  flow  and  harmony 
of  the  versification.  The  volume,  we  may  add,  is  finely  printed 
on  cream-Colored  paper. 


8.   77iree  hundred  Irish  Airs,     Arranged  for  the  Piano,     New 
York  :  P.  M.  Haverty,  112  Fulton  street. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  be  versed  in  Irish  music,  and  cannot  say 
whether  this  selection  of  Irish  airs  is  the  best  that  could  be  made, 
or  whether  all  the  airs  before  us  arc  really  of  Irish  origin  or  not. 
But  we  find  here  all  the  popular  Irish  airs  we  are  familiar  with, 
and  many  of  them,  we  need  not  say,  are  such  as  fi^r  their  pathos 
and  sweetness  must  endear  them  to  all  who  really  have  music 
in  their  souls.  So  many  of  these  airs  have  been  popularized  by 
the  magic  verse  of  Moore,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  American 
public  generally  will  give  the  collection  a  hearty  welcome. 


9.  Kelly,  ITedian  &  Piot,  our  enterprising  agents  in  Baltimore, 
have  sent  us  an  unusual  number  of  publications  this  quarter,  prov- 
ing not  only  their  activity  as  publishers,  but  we  trust  also  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  Catholic  publications.  The  greater  part  of  their 
recent  publications  are  designed  for  children  and  youth,  but  they 
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are  all  excellent  in  their  way.  We  can  do  little  more  than  give 
tlicir  titles.  1.  Fttther  Laval^  or  the  Jesuit  Missionary,  A  Tale 
nf  ihv  Xorth  American  Indians.  By  James  M'Sherry,  Esq.  This 
is  really  an  admirable  tale,  founded  on  the  story  of  Father  Jogues. 
It  is  an  enlarged  and  much  improved  edition  of  Fere  Jean,  2. 
Beauties  of  the  Sanctuary,  From  the  French  of  Hubert  le  Bon. 
3.  Grace  Qr Halloran^  or  Ireland  and  its  Peasantry,  A  Tale  of 
the  Day.  By  Agnes  M.  Stewart.  A  touching  story,  and  touch- 
ingly  told.  4.  The  Office  of  Holy  Week\  with  Ordinary^  Rubrics^ 
Summaries  of  the  Psalms,  Ex'planations  of  the  Ceremonies  and 
Mijsttries,  tof/ether  with  Observations  and  Devout  Reflections. 
From  the  Italian  of  AoBfi  Alexander  Mazzinelli.  Why  not 
sa\  iVom  the  Italian  of  the  Reverend,  or  the  Abbate  Alexander 
Mazzinelli '?  uibbe  is  neither  English  ^lor  Italian,  but  French,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  title,  if  translated,  should  not  be  trans- 
lati'd  into  English,  and  if  not  translated  into  English,  why  it 
should  not  be  left  in  the  original  Italian.  The  work  itself  is  ex- 
cellent, and  just  what  is  needed  by  the  laity  for  the  Offices  of  Holy 
Week.  5.  Considerations  on  the  World,  By  Rev.  B.  S.  Piot.  6. 
FatJirr  lAirkin''s  Mission  in  Jonesville.  A  Tale  of  the  Times.  By  T. 
M.  Nichols,  M.  D.  The  author  of  this  short  tale  is  a  recent  con- 
vert,  iornierly  rather  notorious  as  a  socialist,  spiritist,  &c.  He 
[>r()r(;ssrs  to  have  been  led  to  the  Church,  and  mstructed  in  her 
doetriiK's  by  the  spirits  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  and  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  young  friend  of  his  wife. 
Since  his  reception  into  the  Church,  he  has  been  exceedingly  active 
as  a  lecturer,  author,  and  correspondent  of  a  number  of  our  Cath- 
olic journals.  The  circumstances  attending  his  conversion,  and 
his  j)artial  adherence  at  least  to  spiritism  have  created  distrust 
in  s«nii('  minds,  of  his  sincerity  or  sanity,  which,  perhaps,  if  not 
unnatural,  is  undeserved,  and  which,  we  trust,  time  and  persever- 
ance will  dissipate.  He  is  zealous,  possessed  of  much  popular 
talent,  though  a  little  too  flippant  as  a  writer,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
a  layman,  a  convert  ourselves,  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version, or  that  of  his  wife,  as  long  as  they  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  our  clergy.  We  must,  however,  plead  guilty  to  seldom  read- 
ing his  [lublications,  and  we  confess  we  have  not  rciid  Father  Lar- 
kin\^  Mission  in  Jonesville,  '  We  have  been  deterred  by  the  title. 
It  seems  to  us  a  profanation  to  adopt  the  name  of  Father  Larkin, 
one  of  the  dearest  and  most  venerated  friends  we  have  ever  had, 
and  the  wound  occasioned  by  whose  recent  death  is  still  fresh  and 
l)li-eding  in  our  heart,  as  the  name  of  a  tale  of  fiction,  however 
meritorious  may  be  the  tale  itself.  It,  to  say  the  least,  shows  a 
siiiLiular  want  of  good  taste,  of  reverence,  and  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the  recently  departed.  Father  John 
Larkin  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  set  foot  on  American 
soil,  and  we  cannot  pardon  Dr.  Nichols  the  profanation  of  such  a 
Vol.  I.— No.  III.  27 
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man's  name,  while  we  are  still  weeping  his  loss.  We  see  more 
of  the  Yankee  bent  on  turning  an  honest  penny,  in  the  selection 
of  this  venerated  name,  than  of  the  high-souled  Catholic,  who 
honors  the  dead,  seeks  to  imitate  the  virtues  of  their  life,  and  prays 
for  their  repose.  We  can  only  palliate  Dr.  Nichols'  offense  on 
the  ground  that  he  knew  not,  and  never  could  have  known  John 
Larkin,  the  glory  of  the  Jesuits  in  England  and  America,  the  true 
priest,  the  true  philosopher,  the  true  man.  7.  Hortense^  or  Pride 
Corrected,  8.  Adelmar,  the  Templar,  A  Tale  of  the  Crusades,  By 
the  Abb6  H***.  9.  Isle  of  the  Dead^  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Lazzaretto, 
A  Tale  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  By  Emile  Souvestrb.  These  last 
three  charming  little  stories  are  translated  from  the  French. 
Adelmar,  the  Templar,  is  taken,  with  some  modifications,  by  the 
French  author,  from  The  l^alisman  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  a 
very  charming  tale.  We  need  say  nothing  of  the  one  by  Emile 
Souvestre,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  of  French  story 
writers.  10.  Mission  and  Duties  of  Young  Women.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Sainte  Foi  by  Charles  J.  White,  D.  D.  The 
names  of  the  author  and  translator  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
excellence  of  this  little  volume. 


10.  Life  of  St.  Teresa,  Written  hy  herself.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish  by  the  Rev.  John  Dalton.  First  American  edi- 
tion.    Philadelphia :  Cunningham.     18(50.     12mo.     pp.  431. 

We  noticed  the  English  edition  of  this  work  when  it  was  first 
published,  and  wo  are  happy  to  welcome  an  American  edition. 
The  work  itself  is  a  Spanish  classic,  and  is  not  a  work  to  be 
praised  by  reviewers.  Its  merits  are  universally  known  and  ac- 
knowledged, and  we  presume  Mr.  Dalton  has  done  his  duty  as 
translator  tastefully  and  well. 


1 1 .  Theohold ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Charity,  A  Corsican  Story, 
Translated  from  the  French  by  a  Lady.  Baltimore :  Murphy 
dz;  Co. ;  London :  Catholic  Publishing  Company.  1860.  16mo. 
pp.  202. 

We  have  to  complain  of  most  of  the  popular  Catholic  works 
purporting  to  be  translated  from  the  French,  that  if  done  out  of 
French,  they  are  done  into  no  language,  least  of  all,  into  English ; 
and  this  applies  to  English  as  well  as  to  American  translators, 
who  for  the  most  part  arc  transporters  rather  than  translators. 
To  translate  well,  one  must  know  thoroughly  the  genius  and 
idioms  of  the  language  of  the  original,  and  of  the  language  into 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  translation.    The  work  before  us 
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forms  an  exception  to  the  general  run  of  translations,  and  is  trans- 
lated into  v(Ty  good  English.  The  story  itself,  though  in  parts 
like  all  novels  written  by  women,  always  excepting  Mrs.  Beechcr 
Stowe,  is  too  high  wrought  and  exaggerated,  is  an  exceedingly 
well  conceived  and  written  story,  fiill  of  deep  interest,  well  sus- 
tained throughout.  It  gives  in  the  main  a  true  picture  of  the  pe- 
culiar manners  and  usages,  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  Corsicans, 
and  teaches  a  lesson  of  great  practical  worth.  We  hope  it  will 
find  ready  admission  into  every  school  and  Sunday-school  library, 
and  be  freely  distributed  as  a  premium  book  by  our  schools  and 
academies,  for  its  moral  is  hardly  less  appropriate  or  less  needed 
in  this  country  than  in  Corsica,  and  if  there  be  not  soon  some  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  le^ve  the  punishment  of  murder  to  the  next  of  kin. 


12.    Catholic  Ladder  and  Chronological  and  Historical  Chart  of 
the  Catholic  Religion  and  Church.     New  York :  T.  W.  Strong, 

Printer. 

This  chart  has  been  prepared  by,  or  under,  the  auspices  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City,  and  is  sold,  we  believe,  by 
j)rivate  subscription  under  the  direction  of  a  clergyman  of  this 
city,  for  charitable  purposes.  It  is  a  most  valuable  chart,  and 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  householder.  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic.  It  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  presents  at 
one  view  the  whole  History  and  Chronology  of  religion  from  the 
>jeginning  of  the  world  down  to  the  latest  dates. 


13.  The  Pentateuch^  Trandaied  from  the  Vulgate^  and  diligeixtly 
compared  with  the  Original  Text,  being  a  Revised  Edition  of  the 
DoHoy  Version,  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explaiiatory,  By 
Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Balti- 
more :  Kelly,  Hedian  &  Piet.     1860.     8vo.  pp.  559. 

One  volume  more,  soon  to  bo  published,  will  complete,  we 
understand,  Archbishop  Kenrick's  revision  of  the  Douay  version, 
im  immense  labor,  and  one  which  has  as  yet  been  hardly  appre- 
ciated according  to  its  merits.  It  is  a  work  on  which  has  been 
l)estowed  a  vast  amount  of  rare  and  valuable  learning.  Every 
text,  every  word  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  diligent  study, 
imd  of  careful  comparison  with  the  original  text.  Few  persons, 
till  they  compare  the  two,  will  suspect  its  very  great  superiority 
over  our  common  Douay  Bibles,  either  in  accuracy  or  el^ance. 
We  only  wish  more  liberty  had  been  taken  with  the  Douay 
version,  and  that  its  renderings  had  been  more  frequently  amended 
as  well  as  revised.     We  know  the  translation  was  to  be  made 
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from  the  Vulgate,  but  where  we  undeniably  have  in  the  original 
the  reading  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  English  rendering  conformed  to  the  original  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus  we  should  wish  to  read  in  English  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
more  especially  as  the  word  heaven  in  the  singular  in  the  present 
usage  means  the  home  of  the  blest,  rather  than  the  material 
heavens,  or  "  the  higher  regions  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  appear."  A  note  explains  it,  but  we  would  rather  see  it 
in  the  text ;  perhaps,  because  we  have  long  been  accustomed  for 
ourselves  to  use  the  plural.  The  common  Douay  Bible  reads, 
"And  God  said.  Be  light  made.  And  light  was  made."  The 
Archbishop  translates,  "Let  light  be.  And  light  was."  This  is 
better,  but  in  our  judgment,  the  Protestant  version  is  still  better, 
because  more  truly  English,  "And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  And 
there  was  light."  This  is  equally  conformable  to  the  Vulgate. 
We  know  that  the  Archbishop  has  to  manage  the  associations  and 
prejudices  of  his  public,  and  that  lys  adoption  of  several  render- 
ings from  the  Protestant  version  has  been  urged  as  a  reproach 
against  him.  But  here  there  is  no  question  of  doctrine,  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  original  text,  but  simply  a  literary  que-stion,  in 
fact  a  mere  question  of  English,  in  which  the  Catholic  scholar  is 
not  nec^issarily  superior  to  the  Protestant.  St.  Jerome,  when 
he  studied  Hebrew,  took  Jews  for  his  masters,  and  Jews  who 
rejected  Christ. 

The  Archbishop  follows  the  Douay  version;  "And  He  said. 
Let  us  make  man  to  our  image  and  likeness."  We  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  this  rendering.  The  Vulgate  has  Ad  imagi- 
nem  et  similltudinem  iwstrmn^  but  we  cannot  say  in  English 
make  to  an  image  and  likeness ;  we  must  say  in  or  after^  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness.  The  to  introduces  a  barbarism.  We 
do  not  depart  from,  we  only  retain  the  literal  sense,  when  we 
simply  translate  the  idiom  of  one  language  into  that  of  another. 
After  is  the  English  word  that  best  translates  the  Latin  ad  in 
cases  like  that  in  question,  and  has  a  philosophic  delicacy  and 
fitness  that  is  not  in  the  Latin  itself,  a  far  less  philosophical 
language  than  the  English.  It  presents  the  image  or  likeness  of 
God  as  the  type  or  model  after  w^hich  man  was  made,  and  intro- 
duces us  to  the  profound  philosophy  taught  by  St.  Thomas  in  his 
dictum :  Dens  est  similitudo  rerum  omnium^  and  which  Plato 
aimed  to  preserve  in  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  would  have  pre- 
served had  he  not,  as  all  Gentile  philosophers,  lost  the  proper 
conception  of  creation.  The  image  and  likeness,  as  the  cause 
prior  the  efFect,  precede  the  creation  of  man  both  as  existing 
before  man,  and  as  the  type,  model,  or  pattern,  in  imitation  of 
which  he  was  made,  and  this  double  fact  is  expressed  in  the 
double  sense  of  the  word  after^  but  neither  sense  seems  to  us 
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expressed  l)y  the  word  to.  Indeed,  we  know  not  what  made  to 
an  ini.'ifro  or  likeness  means.  Tlie  phrase  has  for  us  no  meaning. 
The  Doiiay  transhitors  seem  to  have  ])een  better  acquainted 
witli  Latin  than  with  English,  and  to  have  supposed  that  to 
preserve  the  liU'ral  sense  they  must  transfer  instead  of  trans- 
latint^  the  Latin  idioms. 

The  Critieal  and  Explanatory  Notes  of  each  successive  volume 
appear   to   us   to   increase   in  value   and   importance.      Though 
brief,  and  presented  without  any  parade  of  learning,  they  really 
serve  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  actually  aid  us  in  understanding 
especially  the  literal  sense  of  the  Sacred  Writings.     They  embody 
the  essence  of  whole  libraries  on  Biblical  criticism,  and  give  the 
rea<ler  the  earlii^st  as  well  as  the  latest  fruits  of  Biblical  studies. 
Any  one   whi^  really  examines   them  will  bo  stnick  with  the 
variety,    extent,   and    thoroughness    of   the    author's    emdition, 
which,   as  far  as  we  are  competent  to  judge,  is  very  nearly  ex- 
haustive.    We  have  heard  objections  to  many  of  the  Notes  that 
they  are  Uiken  from  Protestant  authors.     The  Notes  taken  from 
Prott'stant   authors   are  not  doctrinal;    they   relate   neither  to 
dogma  nor  to  morals,  but  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  and 
j)hrases,  and   are  simply  critical   and  historical.     Cicero  was  a 
heathen,  but  Cicero  was  a  tolerable  master  of  Latin.     It  is  not 
easy  for  us  to  understand  why  a  Protestant  may  not  be  as  good 
a  grammarian,  and  as  good  a  philologist  as  a  Catholic,  or  why 
their  heresy  need  hinder  them  from  learning  the  geogVaphy,  the 
natural  and  civil  history,  or  the  natural  productions  of  the  Holy 
Land.    Indeed  being  less  engrossed  with  the  doctrines,  the  morals, 
the  great  truths  of.  religion  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they 
may  in  regard  to  the  external  facts  which  elucidate  their  literal 
sense  be  (ivi'u  superior  to  Catholics,  bceauso  free  to  pay  more 
attention  to  them.     In  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures we  place  of  course,  no  confidence  in  Protestant  writers,  but 
in  puix'ly  literary  criticism  there  is  no  reason  that  we  can  under- 
stand why  a  Protestant  should  be  inferior  to  a  Catholic,  or  his 
authoritv  be  less.     In  what  relates  to  the  text  and  the  elucidation 
of  its  literal  sense  the  Protestant  may  stand  to  the  Bible  as  to 
Tlomer,  8o])hoeles,  Virgil,  or  Horace.     Protestants  have   even 
strongir  motives  than  we  to  the  study  of  Biblical  criticism ;  for 
to  a  great  extent  their  belief  or  no-belief  depends  on  it,  as  the 
Bible  is  their  rule  of  faith,  while  we  have  our  rule  of  faith  in 
tluj  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  should  have  the  whole  faith, 
the  whole  word  of  God,  and  the  infallible  means  of  knowing  it, 
even  if  the  Scriptures  were  totally  lost;  and  it  cannot  bo  denied 
that  Protestants  in  modem  times  have  taken  the  lead  in  those 
historical,  geographical,  philological,  and  other  researches  which 
have  contiihuted  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Text. 
Even  in  our  own  history,  especially  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the 
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elucidation  and  defence  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  Protestant 
writers  have  preceded  us  and  opened  the  way  to  Catholic  his- 
torians. Catholics  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  as  severe  against  the  Middle  Ages  as  non-Catholics ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Protestant  writers  published  their  elucidations 
of  those  ages,  that  Catholics  found  that  it  was  no  dishonor  to  own 
them ;  and  even  among  Catholics,  laymen  have  preceded  the 
clergy  in  vindicating  the  memory  of  our  ancesters.  Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  Where  Prot<?stant  authors  have  really  contri- 
buted towards  elucidating  the  Sacred  Text  and  its  literal  sense,  let 
us  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  labors.  The  Israelites, 
under  the  direction  of  Moses,  bore  away  with  them  the  spoils  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  early  Fathers  drew  largely  from  Gentile 
learning  and  philosophy.  We  think  the  complaints  we  have  heard 
against  the  Archbishop  for  his  free  use  of  Protestant  authorities 
in  his  Note«  is  unjust,  and  the  result  of  a  false  or  narrow  view  of 
the  question. 

The  fear,  if  we  cite  those  authors,  we  shall  induce  our  own 
people  to  study  their  works,  we  think  is  groundless,  but  even  if 
it  should  have  that  effect,  it  would  not  in  our  judgment  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  mighty  harm.  The  day  has  gone  by,  if  it  ever 
existed,  when  we  can  keep  people  wedded  to  the  truth  by  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  of  what  is  said  against  it  by  those  who  have 
separated  from  it.  Our  own  people  in  this  country  read  more 
Protestant  than  Catholic  works,  and  even  the  yellow  covered  liter- 
ature, and  the  "  Sensation  Novels,"  find  relatively  as  many  read- 
ers among  Catholics  as  Protestants,  just  as  the  Catholic  population 
furnishes  its  full  share  of  the  rowdyism  of  our  larger  cities.  Let 
us  not  "  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,"  devour  what  is 
most  corrupt  in  Protestant  literature,  and  be  scandalized  at  the  use 
a  Biblical  scholar  may  make  of  philological,  historical,  and 
other  elucidations  of  the  Sacred  Text  offered  by  grave  and  learned 
Protestant  authors.  Then,  it  is  possible  that  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  is  as  good  a  judge  of  the  danger  or  no  danger 
of  citing  Protestant  authors  in  his  Notes,  as  those  who  complain 
of  him.  We  should  be  intolerant  of  error,  but  never  bigoted  or 
narrow  minded.  We  should  be  earnest  and  fearless  in  defence  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
we  should  deny  all  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  in  the 
natural  order,  to  those  who  remain  out  of  the  Church.  We  owe 
no  moiin  portion  of  the  best  part  of  our  intellectual  culture  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mon-place arguments  in  defence  of  the  Church  against  our  age  is, 
that  she  preserved  the  chief  elements  of  the  Grseco-Roman  civll- 
zation.  And  yet,  if  we  are  not  out  in  our  history,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  not  Catholics,  but  pagans  and  idolators.  * 

Catholics  of  to-day  are  obliged,  more  than  ever,  to  enter  on  the 
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study  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  master  the  science  of  Her- 
rneiit'iitirs.  To  the  Biblical  scholar,  then,  you  mwst  allow  full 
liberty  to  borrow  light,  and  take  facts  wherever  he  finds  them. 
On  this  ]K)int  some  among  us  are,  in  plain  English,  a  little  hide- 
bound, or  rather,  very  much  hide-bound  ;  and  to  the  natural  diffi- 
culties in  the  wav  c»f  the  Biblical  scholar,  add  those  of  narrow- 
minded  fears  and  prejudices  of  his  own  friends.  There  are  men 
whose  whole  souls  are  incrustiid  all  over  with  Protestantism,  who 
hardly  speak  or  write  without  showing  themselves  steeped  in  the 
materialism  of  the  age,  who  yet  are  shocked  when  a  Catholic  cites 
on  a  purely  literary  question  a  Prote^stant  author.  They  are 
afraid  that  if  such  an  author  is  named  without  an  anathama  being 
hurlid  at  him,  it  will  be  all  over  with  orthodoxv.  We  have  no 
y>atienee  with  these  people.  They  will  neither  enter  into  the 
truth  themselves,  nor  sufler  those  that  would  to  enter. 

As  far  as  we  are  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
the  Archbishop  has  in  no  instance  abused  his  liberty  as  a  scholar, 
and  we  for  one  are  most  grateful  to  him  for  his  revision  of  the 
Douay  version,  especially  for  the  learned  and  instructive  Not<is  he 
has  added.  \V(;  have  no  doubt  that,  unless  prevented  by  the 
interests  of  booksellers  who  have  already  no  small  capital  invested 
in  editions  of  the  Conmion  Douay  Bible,  his  revised  version  will 
soon  become  the  one  in  general  use  among  English-speaking  Cath- 
olics. We  at  least  hope  such  will  be  the  case,  for,  although  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  us,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  best  and  most  authen- 
tic representation  of  the  original  written  word  of  God  to  be  found 
in  our  language.  The  work  deserves  every  encouragement  the  public 
can  give  it,  especially  since  the  much-talked-of  new  version,  under 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Dr.  Newman,  seems  likely 
to  be  indefuiitely  postponed. 


14.  TJie  War  in  Xicarayua,  Written  by  William  Walker,  with 
a  colcuvd  Map  of  Nicaragua.  Mobile  :  Goktzel  &  C-o.  I860. 
12m.    pp.  431. 

The  papt-rs  reported  sometime  prior  to  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  that  its  author,  with  every  mark  of  piety  and  sincerity, 
had  been  received  into  the  Catholic  Church.  We  think  their  re- 
port must  have  been  unfounded,  for  we  have  seldom  read  a  volume 
so  stee])ed  in  heathenism,  or  hi  which  there  was  such  a  totiil  absti- 
nence of  all  recognition  of  the  most  common  and  rudimentary 
prinei[>les  of  religion  and  morality.  Its  impudence  and  moral 
obtuseness,  are  sublime.  Tlie  unprovoked  invasion  of  a  state  for 
th(f  avowed  purpose  of  plundering  its  inhabitJats  and  reducing  them 
to  slavery,  cold-blooded  murder,  robbery,  pillage,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  free  people  to  slavery  in  the  view  of  William  Walker, 
art^  virtues  which  entitle  one  to  the  favor  of  Heaven  and  the  grati- 
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tude  of  mankind.  But  after  all,  William  Walker  only  imperson- 
ates the  doctrines  sanctioned  l>y  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Demorratic,  and  perhaps  in  principle  l»y  the  llepublic^m  party. 
The  New  York  Trihvne.  the  leader  of  the  Republican  party, 
approv»»s  the  filibust^rhip  operations  of  Garibaldi  in  Sicily,  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aifairs, 
compared  a  few  days  since  in  Parliament,  Walker  to  his  favoritt* 
hero,  William,  the  Dutch  khig  of  England. 

Indeed,  the  world  seems  to  have  reverst.»d  the  laws  of  morality. 
Filibusterism  is  the  order  of  the  day.  To  invade  with  a  lawless 
band  of  freebooters  and  ragamuffins  a  weak  state,  and  stir  up 
the  disiiffected  to  rebellion,  pillage,  and  murder,  is  in  our  modern 
vocabulary  noble,  virtuous,  patriotic,  heroic,  divine;  while  for 
lawful  authority  to  resist  them,  and  to  do  its  best  to  defeat  them 
and  defend  the  sacredness  of  territory,  and  the  rights  of  order  is 
tyranny,  downright,  blood-thirsty  cruelty,  calling  for  the  intervi^n- 
tion  of  foreign  nations  to  avenge  it.  Filibusterism  is  seated  at 
Paris  on  an  imperial  throne,  on  a  royal  throne  at  Turin,  and  is 
applauded  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  glorified  by  almost  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  British  and  American  pri^ss.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon's  wjir  in  Italy,  was  in  principle,  a  filibuster  operation, 
and  avowedly  in  aid  of  that  royal  filibuster,  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Garibaldi's  filibuster  operations  in  Sicily,  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
so-C4illed  liberals  throughout  the  world.  Walker  is  no  worse,  only 
less  powerful,  than  my  Lord  John,  and  we  cannot  single  him  out 
for  l)lame.  Democracy  has  degenerated  into  filibusterism.  Par- 
liamentarism is  rapidly  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  the  press, 
that  curse  of  modern  society,  filibusterism ;  royalism  and  c^esarism 
are  steeped  in  it,  and  yet  we  pretend  tlie  age  is  advancing  in  intel- 
ligence, civilization,  virtue,  humanity.  But  it  is  idle  to  declaim. 
The  world  is  in  a  drunken  fit,  and  Satan  is  busy  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  sober.  Perhaps  he  will  succeed,  perhaps  not.  There  is 
little  we  can  do,  for  the  voice  of  reason  cannot  be  heard  amid  the 
bacchanalian  yells  that  deafen  us. 


15.  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Xirnhies.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Von 
IlEFjiLE,  of  Tiibingeu.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Dalton.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Co.  London: 
Catholic  Publishing  Company.    1860.    8vo.  pp.  581. 

We  welcome  most  heartily  this  work  in  an  English  dress.  It  is 
a  work  of  high  merit,  of  rare  leammg  and  great  ability,  worthy 
alike  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  of  its  illustrious  subject,  the 
great  Cardinal  of  Spain.  But  we  received  it  at  too  late  a  day  to 
bo  able  to  do  more  at  present  than  simply  to  announce  it.  We 
shall  speak  of  it  at  length  and  of  some  of  tiie  important  topics  it 
presents  in  our  Review  for  October  next. 
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and  o])inion8  on  philosophy,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  must 
be  jiulged  on  their  merits. 

It  is  fatal  to  the  progress  of  philosophy,  to  attempt  to  in- 
troduce into  its  study  the  principle  of  authority  wliich  we 
recognize  in  faith  and  theology.  The  principle  of  external 
authority  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  philosophy,  as  the 
principle  of  rationalism  is  out  of  place  in  faith.  No  Cath- 
olic denies  this  when  the  point  is  distinctly  made,  but  the 
habit  of  deciding  all  theological  questions  by  authority,  if 
we  are  not  on  our  guard,  leads  us,  without  our  adverting  to 
the  tact,  to  appeal  also  to  authority  in  the  solution  of  purely 
})liiloso[)liical  questions.  Tlie  human  mind  naturally  seeks 
unity,  and  seeks  when  it  accepts  the  principle  of  authority, 
to  carry  authority  into  all  things,  and  when  it  accepts  the 
l)rinciple  of  reason,  to  carry  it  into  faith,  and  to  recognize 
in  no  department  of  life  any  authority  but  reason  as  de- 
veloped in  each  individual  man.  Hence  a  perpetual  ten- 
dency in  the  people  either  to  substitute  faith  for  reason,  or 
reason  for  faiih.  It  is  hard  to  keep  always  present  to  the 
mind  that  we  live  under  two  orders,  the  one  natural,  the 
otlier  supernatural,  and  that  the  authority  in  the  former  is 
reiison,  and  in  the  latter,  the  Church,  as  the  keeper  and 
witness  of  revelation.  The  Protestant  by  his  doctrine  of 
private  interpretation  is  invariably  led  to  transport  natural 
reason  as  authority  into  the  supernatural  order,  and  hence 
all  Protestantism  tends  to  pure  rationalism,  sometimes 
avowed,  and  sometimes  unavowed.  The  Catholic,  if  only 
&uj)erticially  instructed,  or  not  keeping  vigilant  watch,  has 
a  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  to  transport  the  principle  of 
authority  into  the  natural  order,  and  to  favor  a  system  of 
exclusive  supernaturalism,  which  denies  to  reason  its  legiti- 
mate functions,  even  in  its  own  order.  The  human  mind, 
kit  to  itself,  seeks  always  to  follow  one  and  the  same  rule 
in  iJl  thing^\  It  shrinks  from  the  labor  of  distinguishing 
Ix'tween  different  orders,  ai^d  feels  a  natural  repugnance  to 
follow  one  rule  in  one  order,  and  a  different  rule  in  another. 
Hence  }()ur  modern  democrat,  who  loudly  asserts  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  people  in  political  matters,  has  a 
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strong  tendency  to  assert  their  sovereignty  in  religions  mat- 
ters, or  to  pass,  as  we  see  in  Mazzini  and  liis  followers,  from 
people-king  to  people-God.  Hence  tlie  reason  why  it  is  so 
confidently  asserted  by  non-Catholics,  that  Catholics,  who 
adopt  in  religion  the  principle  of  authority,  must  needs  do 
the  same  in  politics,  and  therefore  bo  either  bad  Catholics 
or  bad  democrats.  Their  reasoning  on  this  point  is  not  to 
be  treated  with  absolute  contempt,  nor  can  we  deny  that  it 
apparently  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  practice  of 
Catholics.  Catholicity  itself,  by  recognizing  reason  as  the 
rule  in  the  natural  order  favors  liberty,  and  by  its  gracious 
aids  to  reason  and  virtue  favors  true  republicanism,  and 
ofters  it  a  supernatural  support ;  but  practically  Catholics, 
when  sincere  and  pious  Catholics,  tend  by  their  spirit  and  dis- 
position to  favor  authority,  and  hence  when  revolutions  in  fa- 
vor of  liberty  are  undertaken.  Catholics  usually  oppose  them. 
The  liberal  party,  in  most  Catholic  countries,  is  led  on  by 
men  who  have  little  or  no  right  to  be  termed  Catholics. 
Those  of  the  clergy  who  may  chance  to  favor  them,  are  re- 
garded with  distrust  by  the  great  body  of  their  brethren, 
and  unhappily,  nearly  all  modern  movements  in  behalf  of 
freedom  in  the  natural  order  have,  in  some  sense,  been 
forced  to  assume  an  anti-clerical  character.  It  is  so,  be- 
cause both  Catholics  and  liberals  are  slow  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  ordere,  and  to  recognize  the  respective 
provinces  of  reason  and  authority. 

"We  lose  sight,  also,  of  the  true  end  for  which  men  should 
cultivate  philosophy.  Men,  in  our  days,  philosophize  for 
the  sake  of  theories,  which  have  been  transmitted  from  their 
predecessors,  or  concocted  by  themselves,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  truth,  which  is  anterior  to  all  theories,  and  indepen- 
dent of  them.  If  we  suffer  oureelvcs  to  contemplate  truth 
at  all,  it  is  usually  through  the  distorting  medium  of  some 
theory,  seldom  with  open  vision  as  it  lies  before  us  in  the 
world  of  rcjility.  We  are  always  studying  to  confirm,  to 
defend,  to  retute,  or  to  form  some  theory,  and  hence  never 
allow  our  own  minds  fair  play.  We  seek  to  confirm,  re- 
fute, or  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine  and  St, 
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Tliomas,  ontologists  and  psychologists,  realists  and  nom- 
inalists, traditionalists  and  rationalists,  not  to  ascertain  and 
set  forth  the  trnth  about  which  these  speculate  or  theorize, 
and  some  aspects  of  which  they  no  doubt  really  seize  and 
truly  represent.  We  neglect  to  bear  in  mind  that  theories 
are  not  the  truth,  and  are  at  best  only  the  views  which 
their  authoi-s  take  of  truth  ;  or  to  remember  that  the  truth 
is  as  near  and  as  open  to  us  as  to  the  most  famous  system- 
mungers  in  the  world.  We,  in  this  age  and  country,  have 
all  the  means  of  arriving  at  tlie  knowledge  of  philosophical 
truth  that  Plato  or  Aristotle,  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas 
had,  and  if  we  fail  to  attain  to  it,  it  is  because  we  fail  to 
make  a  wise  and  free  use  of  the  means  in  our  reach,  be- 
cause w^e  suffer  our  intellectual  life  to  be  crushed  out  by 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  or  the  superincumbent  weight 
of  scholastic  systems. 

St.  Thomas  certainly  had  a  philosophical  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  but  he  was  never  a  free  and  independent  phi- 
losopher ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  philosophized  for 
the  sake  of  philosophy.  He  was  brought  up,  as  to  philos- 
opy,  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  and  finding  the  peripatetic 
pliiloso[)Iiy  in  vogue,  he  studied  to  master  it,  and  to  press  it 
into  the  service  of  theology,  and  to  forge  from  it  an  effective 
\veapon  against  the  enemies  of  religion  in  his  time,  who  gen- 
erally j)r()fe66ed  to  be  peripatetics.  He  himself,  from  lirst 
to  last,  is  the  Catholic  theologian,  and  in  no  instance  does 
he  show  that  his  study  was  to  found  a  philosophy.  His  aim 
was  to  use  what  he  found  accepted  as  philosophy  in  the  ser- 
vice of  theology.  Hence  he  never  deviates  from  Aristotle, 
except  when  compelled  by  Christian  dogmata.  In  pure 
philo6oi)hy,  when  the  dogma  is  not  in  question,  he  is  a  pure 
l)eripatetic.  In  his  commentary  on  Aristotle  he  simply 
studies  to  explain  his  author,  and  in  every  question  of  pure 
philosophy,  Aristotle  is  for  him  Philosophus^  the  Philos- 
opher, whose  words  are  verba  rnagistri.  The  talk  we  hear  of 
the  Thornist  Philosophy  is  all  nonsense.  There  is  no  Thomist 
philosophy.  There  may  be  a  Thomist  Theology,  a  Thomist 
use  and  application  of  philosophy  in  theology  ;  but  there  is 
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no  Tlioraist  philosophy,  properly  so  called.  In  pure  phil- 
osphy  Thomas  simply  reproduces  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, and  our  judgment  of  him  as  a  philosopher  must  be 
our  judgment  of  his  pagan  master.  To  differ  from  him  in 
philosophy  is  simply  differing  from  Aristotle;  and  if  in 
philosopy  it  is  lawful  to  differ  from  Aristotle,  it  cannot  be 
unlawful  to  differ  from  St.  Thomas. 

We  talk,  also,  of  the  scholastic  method;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  and  was  no  such  thing  as  a  scholastic 
method.  The  method  of  the  mediseval  schoolmen  was  the 
peripatetic  method,  adopted  before  the  advent  of  onr  Lord, 
and  their  Logic  was  the  Organon  of  Aristotle.  "We  have 
never,  in  the  little  study  we  have  devoted  to  them,  been  able 
to  discover  any  thing  new  or  peculiar  in  their  method,  or  to 
lay  our  finger  on  a  single  purely  philosophical  pmblem  of 
which  they,  as  philosophers,  have  offered  a  new  or  original 
solution.  As  theologians,  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  courae, 
since  they  had  the  Christian  revelation,  infinitely  in  advance 
of  the  Gentile  philosophers ;  but  as  philosophers,  they  added 
nothing  to  what  had  been  transmitted  them  from  their  Gen- 
tile ancestors.  They  rendered  the  Western  world  an  im- 
portant service,  both  in  theology  and  philosophy,  by  mould- 
ing the  Latin  tongue,  which,  as  used  by  the  old  Romans,  was 
very  unphilosophical,  into  a  really  philosophical  language, 
almost  equal  to  the  Greek,  that  mother  tongue  of  philosophy, 
and  the  only  language  we  know  in  which  the  philosopher 
can  express  himself  with  perfect  naturalness  and  case,  and 
with  idiomatic  grace  and  propriety.  The  merit  of  the  Scho- 
lastics beyond  this  service,  under  the  head  of  philosophy,  is 
simply  in  the  use  and  ap})lication  they  made  of  the  philos- 
oi)hy  inherited  from  the  Gentiles  in  the  exposition  and  de- 
fence of  Catholic  doctrine. 

Much,  furthermore,  is  said  about  Christian  philosophy, 
as  was  a  few  years  ago  about  Christian  architecture,  and  is 
still  about  Christian  art.  Mr.  Bonnetty  calls  his  periodical 
the  Annals  of  Christian  Philosophy.  All  this  has  a  pious 
and  orthodox  sound,  as  would  have  Christian  coats  and  pan- 
taloons, Vlinstian  hats  and  shoes.    There  is  a  Christian  ti«6 
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of  pliilosopby,  biitj  correctly  speaking,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  Christian  philosophy.*  The  Christian  order,  we  take  it, 
is  the  supernatural  order,  and  in  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it 
included  in  the  new  creation,  whose  principle  is  grace;  but 
philosopiiy  belongs  to  the  natural  order,  and  is  restricted  to 
natural  reason,  essential  to  and  inseparable  from  human 
nature  itself,  whether  in  Christians  or  non-Christians,  and 
incapable,  without  the  aid  of  divine  revelation,  of  attaining 
even  to  a  conception  of  the  supernatural.  Christian  phi- 
losopiiy, if  it  could  mean  any  thing,  would  mean  Christian 
theology,  or  the  sacred  science,  of  which  St.  Thomas  speaks, 
a  science  constructed  not  by  reason  from  its  own  daia^  but 
by  the  use  of  reason  from  data  furnished  by  faith  or  revela- 
tion. Nor  indeed  have  we  a  Christian  philosophy  even  in  the 
sense  of  a  philosophy  that  throughout  accords  with  Chris- 
tian faith,  or  that  establishes  satisfactorily  the  necessary 
preamble  to  faith,  the  great  truths  which  faith  presupposes. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  go  on  repeating  from  age  to  age,  in 
all  possible  variations  of  tone,  that  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  faith  and  reason,  a  commonplace  which  nobody 
can  dispute,  when  faith  and  reason  are  taken  each  in  its  true 
sense  and  meaning;  but  nothing  is  more  false  than  to  pre- 
tend that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  faith  as  revealed 
in  the  word  of  God,  and  reason  as  developed  in  our  more 
approved  systems  of  philosophy.  The  terrible  struggle  in  our 
age,  perhaps  in  all  ages,  in  the  souls  of  the  great  body  of 
earnest  thinkers,  is  the  struggle  between  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  the  great  problem  of  our  age  is,  how  to  recon- 
cile faith  and  reason.  A  large  portion  of  Catholics  are  in- 
deed hardly  aware  of  this  struggle,  for  they  rest  in  faith, 
and  seldom  inquire  whether  reason  harmonizes  with  it  or 
not.  Judging  from  their  practice,  we  may  conclude  that 
there  are  Catholics  who  feel  no  inconvenience  in  following, 
in  secular  life,  principles  in  direct  contradiction  to  those 
they  hold  themselves  bound  to  follow  as  Christian  believers. 

ft/ 

Yet  we  apprehend  that  few  Catholics  who  are  compelled  by 
the  objections  of  non-Catholics  to  consider  the  problem,  and 
to  account  to  themselves  for  their  faith,  do  not,  at  times,  find 
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their  faith  and  tlie  philosophy  they  have  learned  at  odds, 
and  who,  though  they  cling  fast  t»  the  Eock  of  Petx^r,  do  not 
do  so  by  the  force  of  will,  aided  by  grace,  rather  than  from 
any  clear  intellectual  perception  of  the  harmony  between 
faith  and  their  reason.  They  believe  faith  and  reason  har- 
monize, because  tliey  have  been  told  so,  not  because  tliey 
intellectually  see  that  it  is  so.  In  this  fact  many  even  place 
the  merit  of  their  faith.  lieason,  as  it  exists  iu  man's  intel- 
lectual nature,  as  the  origin,  light,  and  object  of  his  intelli- 
gence, certainly  must  and  does  harmonize  or  accord  with 
Christian  faith,  as  the  lower  may  harmonize  or  accord  with 
the  higher;  but  as  developed  and  set  forth  in  our  philo- 
sophical systems,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
repugnant  to  it,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  most  people 
brought  up  believers  experience  difficulties,  if  not  doubt, 
the  moment  they  begin  to  philosophize — a  fact  which  we 
must  attribute,  not,  as  is  too  often  done,  to  perversity  of 
will,  but  rather  to  the  perversion  of  the  intellect  by  false 
systems  of  philosophy  generally  adopted,  and  officially 
taught  in  the  schools. 

Certainly  we  do  not  pretend  that  in  order  to  be  true 
believei-s,  all  men  must  be  profound  philosophers ;  but  we 
do  maintain  that  in  an  age  and  country  like  ours,  where 
education,  however  superficial,  is  generally  diffused,  and  all 
men  read,  and  to  some  extent  speculate ;  there  must  be  a 
true  and  sound  philosophy  pervading  our  schools,  our 
text  books,  our  lighter  as  our  graver  literature,  and  our 
whole  social  and  domestic  life,  or  4t  will  be  impossible 
to  prevent  doubt  from  rising  in  bold  and  inquiring  mindsi 
or  to  preserve  generally  in  the  comnmnity  a  living  active 
faith,  as  the  present  state  of  all  Catholic  countries  where 
thought  is  at  all  permitted  but  too  lamentably  proves. 
Our  bishops  and  clergy  see  the  evil  and  seek  to  prevent 
or  counteract  it  by  the  establishment  and  support  of 
Catholic  schools,  in  which  children  shall  be  taught  the 
catechism,  and  an  early  bias  given  to  the  mind  in  favor  of 
religion  ;  but  we  should  not  forget  that  we  can  at  best  only 
partially  counteract  the  evil  by  creating  an  early  bias 
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towards  faith,  tliat  is,  a  prejudice  for  religion,  unless  in  the 
training  to  which  we  subject  our  children  and  youth,  and 
the  instruction  we  give  them,  we  really  harmonize  the 
natural  with  the  supernatural,  faith  with  reason, — not  possi- 
ble by  means  of  any  philosophical  exposition  of  the  natural 
ofKcially  accepted  either  in  school  or  in  society. 

As  long  as  the  natural  is  not  harmonized  in  our  philosophy 
with  the  supernatural,  or  science,  as  science,  with  re^'ela- 
tion,  there  will  be  in  the  minds  of  pupils,  whether  trained 
in  Catholic  or  non-Catholic  schools,  a  discrepancy  between 
their  faith  and  reason,  and  faith  will  be  maintained,  so  far 
as  natural  causes  affect  it,  only  by  their  accepting  it  blindly, 
and  forbearing  to  think  on  its  relations  with  reason.  A 
school  in  which  is  taught  Locke's  philosophy,  which  is  lit- 
tle else  than  the  peripatetic  philosophy  expressed  in  popu- 
lar language,  will  do  little  for  Catholicity,  though  the  cate- 
chism be  taught  in  it  at  the  same  time,  and  the  school  it- 
self be  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  that  philosophy  with  Christian 
tlieology,  and  false  to  say,  so  long  as  it  is  held  to  be  the 
exponent  of  reason,  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  reason 
aiid  faith.  We  may  say  the  same  with  regard  to  Cartesian- 
isni,  or  any  other  system  officially  accepted  in  the  schools. 
Tliere  is  no  use  in  reticence  or  circumlocution  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  yield  to  no  Catholic  bishop,  presbyter,  or  simple 
layman,  in  our  zeal  for  Catholic  education  and  Catholic 
instruction,  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  we  se- 
cure either  in  schools  where,  in  what  relates  to  the  natural, 
we  contradict  what  we  teach  in  relation  to  the  supernatu- 
ral, where  the  religious  instruction  is  Catholic,  and  the  phil- 
osopliical  is  anti-Catholic. 

xSot  only  is  reason  either  cramped  or  developed  in  a 
false  direction  by  our  systems  of  pliilosophy,  but  our  men 
ot  routine,  and  they,  being  regarded  as  safe  men,  are  usually 
])lacc'd  at  the  head  of  atfaii-s,  forbid  or  discourage  all  efforts 
to  amend  these  systems,  and  still  persist  that  our  sons  shall 
bo  trained  up  in  a  philosophy  under  which  half  the  world 
has  lapsed  into  infidelity.   Living  men  in  our  colleges,  who 
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Boe  the  evil  and  could  and  would  do  something  to  remedy 
it,  are  either  compelled  to  teach  systems  they  liave  ex- 
ploded or  do  not  believe,  or  removed  from  their  chairs  and 
forbidden  to  profess  philosophy,  and  set  perhaps  to  teach- 
ing little  boys  their  Latin  or  French  Accidence.  The  best 
metaphysiciil  mind  in  France  was  obliged  to  suppress  the 
best  part  of  his  Prcdectwnea  PhUosophicm^  and  publish  only 
a  nuitilated  edition  of  his  thought,  because,  forsooth,  it  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Superior  of  the 
Sulpician  Congregation  to  which  he  belonged.  Tlie  man 
who  deviates  in  philosophy  from  the  schools,  is  looked  up- 
on very  much  as  a  man  who  deviates  from  the  faith,  is 
denounced  as  an  innovator,  abused,  insulted,  ridiculed,  and 
set  down  as  eccentric,  in  fact,  as  a  troublesome  fellow, 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible.  If  he 
is  really  a  man  of  a  philosophical  genius,  and  of  too  much 
solid  merit  and  strength  to  be  cried  down  by  our  pions 
lackeys  or  eunuchs,  he  is  praised  indeed,  but  pronounced 
too  profound  for  the  people,  declared  to  be  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  no  influence, 
and  that  he  can  be  read  and  appreciated  only  after  his 
death.  Why  can  he  not  write  what  is  popular  ?  If  that 
will  not  do,  a  cry  will  be  got  up  against  philosophy  itself, 
and  men  quite  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  subject 
will  upbraid  him  because  he  is  not  satisfied  with  common 
sense,  when,  perhaps  to  bring  people  back  to  common  sense 
is  the  very  end  for  wliich  he  labors  and  suffei-s  reproach. 
There  are  wise  people  who  govern  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  men  and  things,  and  profound  thinkere  and  con- 
sistent rejisoners  are  its  oracles!  Alas,  how  few  men  ever 
rise  above  routine ! 

What  we  want,  as  we  have  often  told  our  readere,  is  not 
to  substitute  for  the  prevailing  systems  of  philosophy  a  new 
system  of  our  own,  or  any  new  system  at  all.  What  we 
denumd  is,  complete  emancipation  from  all  man-made  sys- 
tems, and  room  for  the  free  and  indej)endent  exercise  of  rea- 
Br>n  according  to  its  own  nature  and  laws.  We  want  no 
official  philosophy,  no  school  system  taught  by  authority, 
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like  theology,  which  our  sons  must  get  by  rote,  and  which 
is  ever  after  to  cramp  or  encumber  their  intellect.  We  de- 
mand free  intellectual  development  and  culture.  We  insist 
that  our  sons  shall  be  trained  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  use  of 
reason,  but  we  do  not  want  them  indoctrinated  into  a  ready 
cut  and  dried  ontological  or  psychological  theory,  into 
which  they  must  compress  their  whole  intellectual  life  on 
pain  of  renouncing  reason  itself  as  unreasonable.  All  of 
philosophy  we  want  taught  in  our  schools,  may  be  included 
under  the  head  of  logic;  logic,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a 
science ;  and  all  our  articles  on  the  subject,  have  for  their 
end  simply  emending  the  Aristotelian  logic  now  taught,  and 
settling  the  principles  of  logic  as  a  real  and  not  a  more  sham 
science.  We  maintain  that  the  Aristotelian  logic,  regarded 
not  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science,  is  essentially  defective,  and 
that,  too,  whether  we  take  it  from  Aristotle  himself,  or  from 
the  raediseval  or  modern  scholastics.  It  is  essentially  defec- 
tive, because  it  omits  the  creative  act,  and*  we  may  say  even 
false,  for  it  takes  its  premises  from  the  abstract,  not  the  con- 
crete, and  deals  with  conceptions  instead  of  intuitions  and 
therefore  things  existing  a  parte  rei,  A  false  view  of  reason 
is  given  in  the  outset,  which  renders  all  real  science  inex- 
plicable, if  not  impossible.  We  place  a  great  gulf  between 
the  rnundics  logicua  and  the  mundits physicus^  or  real  world, 
which  no  art,  or  skill,  or  labor,  can  bridge  over.  •  All  our 
ideas,  and  therefore  all  our  science,  are  representative,  vica- 
rious, not  real.  The  idea  is  neither  the  reality  itself  nor  is  it 
the  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  reality,  but  is  simply 
a  rej)resentation,  an  image,  or  in  some  sense,  a  persona- 
tion of  it.  In  it  you  have  the  actor  playing  the  king,  but  not 
the  king  himself.  Your  science  is  merely  the  science  of 
coiice])tions,  a  science  of  abstractions,  and  whether  it  cor- 
respond or  not  to  things  as  they  really  exist,  independent 
of  our  conceptions,  or  our  subjective  ideas,  we,  with  the 
logic  of  the  schools  can  never  demonstrate  or  prove. 

Now,  we  contend  that  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  our  youth,  a 
MTong  done  to  the  human  mind,  and  a  wrong  done  indirectly, 
if  not  directly,  to  religion  itself,  to  go  on  age  after  age 
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teaching  this  defective  logic  which  vitiates  all  our  science. 
This  is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  the  guardians  of  faith 
alone ;  it  concerns  in  even  a  higher  degree  parents  and  the 
laity  at  large.  The  Church  has  plenary  authority  in  the 
religious  instruction  and  education  of  my  children,  but  in 
their  logical  and  scientific  education  and  instruction  I 
have  myself  a  voice,  and  the  right  to  intervene,  for  the 
Church  does  not  chum  authority  in  the  natural  order,  save 
in  its  relations  with  tlie  supernatural.  I  do  not  know  that 
in  questions  of  pure  reason,  the  clergy  have,  by  virtue  of 
their  orders  or  tlieir  mission,  any  more  authority  than  the 
laity,  and  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  pliilosopliy  still 
tauglit  in  our  schools  and  colleges  has  been  drawn  from 
Gentile  sources.  St.  Thomas,  on  the  philosophical  aspect 
of  the  questions  he  discusses,  cites  sometimes  even  Mahom- 
etans, Averoes,  and  Avicenna,  as  well  as  the  pagan  Arie- 
totle.  No  class,  caste,  or  order  of  men  have  a  monopoly 
of  reason,  for  reason  is  the  common  inheritance  of  all  men, 
thougli  some  cultivate  it  more  and  more  successfully  than 
otJiei*s.  If,  in  a  question  of  philosophy,  we  show  as  mnch 
reason,  we  are  entitled,  in  that  question,  to  as  much  con- 
sideration as  tliQugh  we  wore  a  mitre,  and  neither  our 
bishops,  nor  our  clergy  of  tlie  second  order,  ever  think  of 
maintaining  to  the  contrary.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  main- 
taining the  contrary,  but  now  and  then  a  philosopherling, 
who,  unable  to  meet  our  reasons,  seeks  to  silence  us  by  au- 
thority, or  by  a  resort  to  the  argumeiUum  ad  vera  cundiam. 
We  do  our  clergy  a  great  disservice,  and  show  a  profound 
want  of  re8i)ect  for  our  prelates,  when  wo  invoke  their 
authority  in  disputes  in  which  they  claim  no  authority  but 
that  of  rejison,  common  to  them  and  us,  and  in  w^hich  the 
Church  never  intervenes,  unless  to  save  faith  and  morals. 

As  the  systems  of  philosophy  which  we  combat  are  not 
given  by  divine  revelation,  as  they  are  not,  properly  speak* 
ing,  Christian  systems,  are  not  included  in  the  Deposit  of 
faith,  but  are  really  derived  from  Gentile  sources,  wo  hold 
that  we  have  a  right  to  combat  them,  when  and  where  we 
can  show  good  and  solid  reiisous  for  so  doing,  although  they 
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may  have  been  tanglit  for  centuries  in  schools  under  the 
charge  of  ecclsiastics,  secular  or  regular.     For  centuries, 
Catholic  ])rofessoi-8  taught  in  their  schools  the  geocentric 
tlieorv,  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  now  teaching 
the  heliocentric,  even  though,  in  some  instances,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Scripture  ajpparently  opposes  it.     In 
t'aitii,  or  Catholic  doctrine.  Catholics  change  not,  are  not 
permitted  to  change;  but  in  science  they  change,  and  may 
as  well  change  in  their  expositions*  of  reason  as  in  their  ex- 
])osition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.     Nothing 
human  is  perfect ;  no  human  science  ever  is  or  can  be  com- 
plete, and  to  refuse  full  liberty,  within  the  limits  of  faith, 
to  change  or  modify  them,  were  as  abaurd  as  to  insist  that 
the  full  grown  man  shall  wear  the  bib  and  tucker  whicli  he 
wore  as  an  infant  in  the  nunsery.    The  routinists  will,  no 
doubt,  resist  all  such  changes  and  modifications,  and  en- 
deavor to  bring  in  the  Church  to  settle  the  dispute,  as  they 
resisted  the  introduction  of  the  lieliocentric  theory  in  the 
time  of  Galileo,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  authority  to  help 
them  ;  but  we  must  never  confound  these  old  fogies  wi^h 
the  Church,  or  mistake  their  clamore  or  solemn  grimaces  for 
her  authoritative  decisions.     The  most  the  Church  will  do 
in  the  case,  is  to  exhort  to  mutual  charity,  and  where  she 
exercises  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  power,  to  in- 
terfere, if  the  dispute  waxes  too  hot,  to  preserve  the  peace. 
We  find  here  one  of  our  chief  reasons  for  opposing  tradi- 
tionalism, of  which  Mr.  Bonnetty's  Annates  de  Philosaphie 
Chreilenne  is  a  leading  organ,  if  not  indeed  the  only  organ. 
This  traditionalism,  if  it  means  any  thing,  denies  philosophy 
to  hold  from  reason  as  its  principle,  and  seeks  to  place  it  on 
tlie  same  line  with  supernatural  theology,  as  a  discipline  to 
be  received  on  authority.     This,  if  accepted,  would  put  an 
end  to  all  free  and  independent  development  of  reason,  and 
after  the  mental  activity  provoked  by  the  struggle  to  intro- 
duce  it  subsided,  would   superinduce  a  mental   lethargy, 
fatal  to  all  intellectual  vigor  or  manly  thought,  spread  a  dead 
and  (leadening  uniformity  over  the  human  race,  and  leave 
nu  room  and  no  motive  for  the  slightest  mental  exertion. 
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Men,  80  far  as  left  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes  and 
effects,  would  be  active  and  energetic  only  in  the  material 
order,  as  we  see  is  now  the  case  in  a  large  part  of  the  non- 
Catholic  world,  where  reason  and  faith  are  despaired  of. 
None  of  our  faculties  are  developed  and  strengthened  save 
by  exercise,  and  even  our  faith  grows  strong  and  vigoroas 
only  in  the  battle  with  heresy  and  error.  God  in  giving 
us  revelation,  has  neither  superseded  nor  reversed  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind;  and  Christians  and  non-Catholics  are 
alike  subjected  to  them.  Heresy  is  often  made  by  Provi- 
dence the  occasion  of  saying  orthodoxy,  and  rightly  used, 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  as  all  the  masters  of  spiritual  life 
tell  us,  serve  to  accelerate  rather  than  to  hinder  our  growth 
in  sanctity  or  progress  towards  perfection.  Our  Lord  in- 
tended that  the  Christian  life  should  be  a  struggle,  a  war- 
fare, and  he  requires  us  to  be  brave  and  disciplined  soldiers, 
always  ready  for  the  battle. 

Even  in  society,  occasional  wai'S  are  less  destructive  to  the 
virtue  and  hap[)ine88  of  a  people  than  a  perpetual  or  uninter- 
rupted peace.    The  corruption  of  morals,  physical  deteriora- 
tion, and  premature  deaths,  caused  by  our  general  prosperity 
and  luxurious  habits,  to  which  the  gcneml  peace  we  hare 
enjoyed  has  given  rise  in  this  country,  far  outweigh  those 
that  would  be  occasioned  by  a  thirty  years'  war.    It  was 
the  long  peace  for  a  half  century  prior  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution that  ruined  the  Italian  States,  and  corrupted  her  peo- 
ple ;  and  Italy  rises  from  her  degradation  only  in  propor- 
tion as  she  is  obliged  to  cultivate  and  exercise  her  military- 
genius.     A  sharp  war,  requiring  us  to  put  forth  all  our 
strength  for  yeai-s  to  maintain  our  national  rank  and  inde- 
pendence, would  do  much  to  purify  our  moral  atmosphere, 
reinvigorate  our  exhausted  virtues,  and  restore  us  to  our 
manhood.    The  modern  commercial  system  is  more  fatal 
both  to  the  moral  and  physical  health  of  a  nation  than  the 
old  military  system,  and  other  things  being  equal,  we  would 
much  rather  have  a  soldier  than  a  merchant  or  a  lawyer  for 
our  chief  magistrate  in  state  or  nation.    The  camp  is,  any 
day,  a  better  school  than  the  counting-house  or  tlie  court- 
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room.  Scarcely  will  you  find  in  all  history  a  great  and 
wise  ruler  or  chief  magistrate  who  has  been  only  a  civilian. 
Even  that  great  statesman,  Cardinal  Ximinez,  priest  and 
archbishop  as  he  was,  proved  himself  at  need  a  true  soldier, 
as  was  seen  in  his  African  expedition.  Spain  grew  up,  one 
may  say,  in  the  camp ;  became  great,  noble,  chivalric,  the 
most  Catholic  kingdom  in  Europe,  under  her  military  kings 
and  statesmen,  and  invariably  deteriorated,  and  finally  almost 
ceased  to  exist  under  mere  civilian  leadership. 

We  may  talk  as  we  will,  vent  as  much  cant  as  we  please, 
but  the  only  element  in  which  maij  grows,  is  developed,  be- 
comes really  a  man,  becomes  robust  and  vigorous,  is  that  of 
war,  that  of  struggle  of  some  sort.  It  is  only  the  peace  whicli 
immediately  succeeds  to  war,  giving  full  scope  to  the  ac- 
tivity generated  by  the  struggle,  that  is  favorable  to  the 
greatness  of  individuals  or  nations.  All  history,  all  exper- 
ience proves  it.  Why  it  is  so,  we  stop  not  to  explain  ;  we 
only  say  that  it  is  so,  and  all  the  cant  in  the  world  cannot 
make  it  not  so.  Even  in  the  spiritual  order  in  this  world, 
experience  proves  that  the  most  bitter  persecution  is  not  so 
fatal  as  a  long,  uninterrupted  peace  and  apparent  prosperity. 
Catholicity  in  France  is  infinitely  more  vigorous  and  thrifty 
to-day  than  it  was  under  Louis  XIV.,  when  that  precious 
monarch  dragooned  the  Huguenots  into  orthodoxy,  and 
never  was  more  vigorous  or  thriving  than  under  the  late 
Republic.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  persecutions 
of  bishops  and  priests  in  Italy  will  operate  in  Jiiaking  the 
Italians  far  better  Catholics  than  they  have  been  since  the 
Medicean  epoch.  A  little  persecution  of  us  in  this  country 
would  do  us  no  harm.  Without  it  we  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  condition  of  the  effete  Catholic  populations  of 
the  Old  World. 

Precisely  what  we  object  to,  is  the  attempt  to  fasten  upon 
us  a  philosophy  by  authority,  and  thus  subject  us  in  the 
natural  order  as  in  the  supernatural,  to  d  >gmatic  teaching. 
Traditional  philosophy  is  a  misnomer.  What  rests  on  any 
other  authority  than  reason  is  hot  philosophy.  It  may  be 
faith,  it  n.ay  be  history,  it  may  be  theology,  and  yary  true ; 
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but  it  is  not  philosophy  in  our  modern  use  of  the  term,  for 
philo8oj)liy  is  a  purely  rational  science,  and  only  Aviiat  rests 
on  natural  reason  as  its  principle,  or  is  cognizable  by  natural 
rciison,  can  be  included  witliin  it.   Philosophy  iB  the  science 
of  principles  in  the  natural  order,  cognizable  by  natural  rea- 
son, or  the  reason  common  to  all  men.   What  pertains  to  the 
supernatural  order,  or  can  be  known  only  through  super- 
natural revelation,  may  throw  light  on  tlie  natural,  and  aid  us 
in  riglitly  explaining  and  setting  it  fortli,  but  it  is  itself  above 
philosophy,  and  no  part  or  parcel  of  it.    Tlie  Traditionalists 
begun  by  asserting  the  iippotence  of  reason  to  know  by  her 
own  light  linst  principles  or  necessary  truths,  without  which 
there  is  and  can  be  no  science.     They  told  us  man  knows 
and  can  know  fii-st  princi|)le8  or  necessary  truths  only  bjr 
being  taught  them,  and  he  can  be  taught  them  only  by 
God   himself,   or   by   means   of   supernatural    revelation. 
Hence  they  founded  faith  on  skepticism,  and  science  on 
faith.     They  denied  all  rational  science,  and.  thus  placed 
man  out  of  the  condition  even  to  receive  supernatural  in- 
struction, since  the  supernatural  necessarily  supposes  the 
natural.     By  reducing  all  science  to  faith,  they  rendered 
faith  itself  impobsible,  and  destroyed  the  very  thing  they 
were  most  anxious  to  retain  and  exalt. 

They  founded  their  theory  oi^  the  alleged  impotence  of  rea^ 
son,  and  on  the  fact,  that:  in  every  age  and  nation,  God  has 
himself  been  the  instructor  of  mankind,  by  means  of  his  sii- 
j)ernatural  communications  immediately  made  to  individals, 
or  transmitted  from  generati(»n  to  generation  by  tradition. 
But  it  is  time  that  this  questi<m  as  to  the  impotence  of  rea- 
son should  be  settled.  In  relation  to  what  is  reason  iin- 
j)otent?  In  relation  to  the  natural  order,  or  in  relation  to 
our  mitural  destiny,  su])posing  us  to  have  a  natural  destiny? 
AVe  cannot  pretend  it.  We  know,  not  from  reason,  but 
aU'iUil('^  that  we  are  not  apiM»inted  to  a  natural  destiu}^,  and 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  j>laced  under  a  supernatural  Provi- 
dence, and  ap])ointed  lo  a  tsnpernatural  destiny.  But  this 
fact,  that  we  arc  under  a  supernatural  Providence,  d(»e8  not 
destroy  or  modify  the  adecpiateness  of  our  natural  faculties 
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to  what  would  have  been  our  natural*  destiny,  if  we  had 
been  left  under  a  purely  natural  Providence.  There  must 
be  such  adequateness,  for  the  very  conception  of  a  natural 
end  of  a  creature  is  that  to  which  his  natural  powers  and 
faculties  are  adequate,  or  to  which  he  has  the  natural  abil- 
ity to  attain.  The  natural  destiny  remains  possible,  for  God 
could,  had  he  chosen,  have  created  and  left  us  in  what 
theologians  call  the  state  of  pure  nature, — statics  nalurce 
purce^ — and  the  natural  destiny,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  as- 
sumed^ so  to  speak,  in  the  supernatural ;  the  natural  facul- 
ties adapted  to  it  are  no  more  destroyed  than  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord  was  annihilated  by  its  assumption  by  the 
Word.  Our  Lord  was  perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God, 
and  human  nature  under  the  supernatural  Providence  re- 
mains as  complete  and  as  entire  in  itself  as  it  would  have 
been  under  a  purely  natural  Providence.  As  tlie  whole  natu- 
ral order  is  presupposed  by  the  supernatural,  and  remains 
under  it  as  complete  and  as  entire  as  it  would  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  supernatural  order,  reason  must  have  in 
relation  to  the  purely  natural,  all  the  power  necessary  to 
know  and  attain  to  a  natural  destiny,  or  to  the  natural  beati- 
tude of  a  creature  of  the  rank  and  character  of  man  in 
pure  nature.  The  fact  of  the  supernatural,  then,  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  natural  power  of  any  of  our  natural 
faculties  in  relation  to  the  natural  order. 

Man,  by  the  Fall,  lost  nothing  essential  to  his  nature  as 
pure  nature,  for  the  Church  has  decided  that  God  could 
liave  created  man  in  the  beginning  such  as  he  is  now  born, 
for  she  has  condemned  the  fifty-fifth  proposition  of  Baius, — 
Deus  non  potuisset  ah  initio  talem  creare  hominem^  qualis 
7iicnc  nascitur.  He  lost  indeed  the  integrity  of  his  nature, 
as  well  as  the  supernatural  justice  in  which  he  was  consti- 
tuted ;  but  what  is  understood  by  this  integrity  is  a  certain 
gift  or  endowment,  which,  though  it  does  not  elevate  man 
above  the  order  of  nature,  is  yet  indebita^  or  not  due  to 
nature  as  pure  nature.  The  contradictory  proposition, 
which  affirms  it  to  be  due,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Baius,  In- 
tajtitas  prim<B  crationis  non  fuil  indebita  humxinai  naturm 
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exalfatio^  sed  nrfturalis  ejus  conditio^  has  been  condemned, 
and  cannot  be  held.  We  were  certainly  wounded  by  the 
Fall,  but  the  wound  we  received  was  in  the  K>S8  of  the  super- 
natural justice,  and  in  being  despoiled  of  this  integrity,  not 
a  wound  in  our  nature  itself  as  pure  nature,  for  neither  of 
these  belonged  to  it  as  pure  nature.  Kow,  as  it  must  be 
conceded,  that  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  creature  to  attain 
its  end  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  created,  is  due  to  that 
creature,  and  cannot  be  withheld  by  its  creator,  so  God 
could  not  have  created  man  without  endowing  him  with  a 
reason  adequate  to  Iiis  end  in  the  natural  order ;  and  as  this 
reason  must  still  remain  substantially  unchanged,  we  deny, 
and  must  deny  the  impotence,  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  in  the  natural  order ;  that  is,  its  sufficiency  for  all  our 
purely  natural  wants.  St.  Thomas,  in  the  strongest  passage 
he  has  on  the  point,  concedes  this,  for  he  says  tlie  eli-te  of 
the  human  race  can  know  the  natural  law  without  the  aid 
of  revelation,  and  he  makes  revelation  of  the  natural  law 
necessary  only  in  the  case  of  the  simple,  or  to  render  the 
knowleclge  of  it  more  facile  and  jjrompt, — in  principle,  the 
doctrine  held  with  regard  to  grace  by  Pelagius,  only  Pe- 
lagius  committed  the  fatal  error  of  applying  it  to  the  super- 
natural order,  or  the  regeneration,  while  St.  Thomas  con- 
lines  it  solely  to  the  natural  order. 

The  impotence  of  reason  can  be  asserted  only  in  relation 
to  our  supernatural  destiny.  Jsone  of  the  fathers  or  great 
doctors  «.)f  the  Church  ever  pretend  tliat  reason  in  any  other 
respect  ij>  impotent  or  insufficient.  Starting  as  we  did  with  an 
uncertain  traditionalism,  which  at  the  time  we  were  inclined 
to  adoj)t,  we  undertook  in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
this  Jiiclur  to  })rove  that  reason  is  insufficient  for  itself,  and 
is  inadefpiale  to  tlie  wants  of  reason ;  but  we  soon  found 
ourselves  stopped,  and  unable  to  proceed,  without  running 
athwart  more  tlian  one  detiiiition  of  the  Church;  and  on 
reexamination,  and  a  fuller  study  of  their  writings,  we 
found  that  the  in&ufficiency  of  reason  dwelt  upon  by  the 
fathers  and  theologians  was  not,  as  we  had  supposed,  rea- 
son in  its  own  order,  but  reason  in  relation  to  the  super- 
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natural.     Man,  by  reason,  cannot  find  out  or  attain  to  his 
sn[)eniatiiral  destiny,  and  if  it  is  an  inadequate  guide  in  our 
present  state,  as  we  readily  concede  that  it  is,  it  is  not  because 
natural  reason  is  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  natural  reason, 
but  because  man  in  his  present  state  is  not  restricted  in  his 
wants  to  the  purely  natural  order.     In  all  nations,  in  all 
ages,  in  all  men,  and  in  all  times  we  find  traces  of  the 
primitive  supernatural  revelation.    That  revelation,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  obscured,  mutilated,  or  travestied, 
has  never  been  wholly  lost,  and  even  in  the  most  degraded 
savage,  we  find  conceptions  that  transcend  the  natural, — an 
unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  fact  tliat  the  human  race 
received  a  supernatural  revelation  and  intimations  from 
their  Maker  of  a  supernatural  destiny  in  the  beginning. 
Tin's  supernatural  element,  which  enters  in  some  form  and 
to  some  extent  into  the  actual  life  of  the  race,  since  it  is 
found  to  be  common  to  all  men,  is  often  confounded  with 
nature,  and  in  our  day  theories  in  any  number  are  built 
ou  it, — sometimes  with  a  disposition  favorable,  sometimes 
with  a  disposition  hostile  to  religion, — intended  to  make  it 
appear  that  all  religion  and  all  superstitions  have  a  common 
origin,  and  are  the  spontaneous  production  of  human  na- 
ture, the  result  of  man's  spontaneous  effbrts  to  give  outness 
to  his  own  inn^ss.    With  regard  to  this  class  of  conceptions, 
convictions,  beliefs,  or  reminiscences,  reason  is  undoubtedly 
impotent,  and  by  confounding  them  with  nature,  we  come 
easily  to  conclude,  that  reason  is  insufficient  for  reason  in 
its  own  order.     This  is  the  common  error  of  the  Lutherans, 
Ciilvinists,  and  Jansenists,  of  Baius,  Jansenius,  Pascal,  and 
even  the  learned  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches.     It  vitiates 
the  reasoning  of  the  majority  of  our  works  on  Evangelical 
Drnioiii^ivatUm^  whether  by  Catholics  or  non-Catholics. 

The  Traditionalists,  we  learn  from  the  discussions  in  the 
number  of  the  Annates  before  us,  are  more  guarded  in 
their  language  than  they  were  in  the  outset,  if  indeed  they 
have  not  in  some  respects  essentially  modified  their  doc- 
trines. From  these  discussions  we  learn,  which  has  a  little 
surprized  us,  that  the  Professore  of  the  Catholic  University 
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of  LoiivaiD  are  treated  by  the  peripatetics  as  traditionalists. 
We  think  tliis  is  a  mistake.  As  far  as  we  have  learned  the 
views  of  Loiivain,  they  are  souiewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Fournier  and  Father  Kotheuilue,  and  belong  in  the  main  to 
the  ontological  school, — a  school  which  we  prefer  to  the 
psychological  or  the  peripatetic,  but  which,  however,  it  is 
known  to  our  readei-s  we  do  not  accept  in  its  exdnsive 
form ;  yet  even  as  their  views  are  set  forth  by  the  AbM 
Lupus,  Honorary  Canon  of  Liege,  who  combats  tbeni| 
we  discover  Cartesianism  indeed,  but  no  Traditionalism. 
Their  doctrine  on  the  most  capital  pointy  is  given  in  the 
reply  to  tlie  Abbe  Lupus,  in  the  liev^ue  de  Louvain^  by  the 
Abbe  Lcfebve,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
Uuivereity,  and  is  worth  citing  at  length : 


'^  On  salt  que  nous  adnicttons  Videe  in  nee  de  Dieu^  idee  qui  ne 

A  ^  mm  «  a  ^ 


actuoUo,  innis  un  \Ague  j^reftenthnent  de  la  diviuitc,  que  cette  idee, 
comnie  Thistoire  de  ridolutrie  le  demontre,  a  souvent  ete  appli- 
qiR'O  de  la  niaiiiere  la  plus  fausse  et  la  plus  absurde.    Cest  ce  qui 
cxplique  quo  tous  les  honnnes  no  connaissent  point  Dieu,  bien  que 
Vidie  de  iJieu  soit  ownnune  a  tous  les  hommes.     Que  faut-il  pour 
que  Tidee  de  Dieu  devienne  une  comiaissance  actuellef    11  fiiut 
quit  la  raison  saisisse  cette  idee  et  en  fasse  I'objet  de  sa  reflexion. 
Shiis  11  e^t  evident  quo,  pour  srnisir  Tidee  reflexe  de  Dieu,  la  rai- 
son doit  etre  suffisiininiont  exwch  et  devehpjyee.    Or  rcxperieuoe 
prouve  que  la  raison  se  developpe  an  moyen  de  la  aociite  et  par 
les  secours  qui  se  trouvent  dans  la  societe.     Get  enseignement 
soc'ial  ap[)artient  a  Tordre  de  la  nature  etabli  par  la  divine  Provi- 
dence.   L^inttiiligonce  de  riioniine,  etant  suffisanimeut  developpee, 
porte  SOS  regards  sur  Tidoe  de  Dieu,  idee  qui  sort  de  base  a  toutes 
los  i<16es  foiidanientales  de  la  raison.   Selon  la  pcnsee  de  TApotre, 
Dieu  pent  etre  con  temple  dans  la  creature.  Les  principes  les  plus 
certains  de  la  raisen  et  tous  les  etres  de  la  creation  demontrent 
Texistence  de  Dieu.   Ainsi,  en  adinettant  la  uecessite  de  I'onseigne- 
niont,  nous  nous  gardons  bien  d'amoindrir  le«  forces  de  la  raison, 
de  nier  son  energie  et  son  principe  interne  d'activite ;  car,  selon 
nous,  cette  raison,  nienie  apres  sa  chute,  conserve  assez  de  force 
pour  ronnailn'  et  demontrer  Vexistence  de  Dieu,  sans  un  secours 
surnaturel  et  sans  s'appuyer  sur  la  revelation.     Autant  que  per- 
soune  nous  main  tenons  la  distinction  entre  la  raison  et  la  foi,  entre 
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Tordre  naturel  et  Tordre  sumaturel,  distinction  neoessaire  pour 
eviter  les  erreurs  de  Bai'us  et  de  Calvin." 

We  see  little  here  to  object  to,  except  the  assertion,  that 
'*  the  idea  of  Grod  is  innate,  graven  in  our  nature  by  the 
liand  of  the  Creator."  We  do  not  like  this  use  of  the  word 
idea^  which  ought  to  be  used  either  in  the  sense  of  the 
mental  apprehension,  or  of  the  intelligible  object  appre- 
hended. What  the  Louvain  Professors  mean  by  an  innate 
id^a  of  God,  an  idea  graved  in  our  nature,  we  do  not  know. 
Do  they  mean  that  Qod  in  creating  the  soul  presents  it 
intuitively  himself  as  its  creator,  light,  and  object?  If 
60,  why  not  say  so  ?  If  they  mean  that  Grod  has  created 
the  soul  with  an  original  or  innate  faculty  of  thinking  or 
apprehending  his  being  by  its  own  act,  why  not  say  so 
plainly  ?  Is  the  idea  the  object  apprehended  ?  or  the  act 
of  apprehending  it  ?  If  it  is  neither,  what  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  . 
picture  of  the  reality  painted  in  the  soul,  or  an  image  of 
God  carved  in  our  natnre  ?  Is  it  meant  that  Qod  in  creat- 
ing us  stamps  his  own  image  or  likeness  on  our  nature! 
Be  it  80.  Is  that  image  himself,  or  is  it  his  creature,  created 
or  non-created ;  God,  or  man  ?  Pass  over  this ;  and  say 
instead,  that  God  affirms  his  own  being  to  reason  intuitively 
in  the  very  act  of  creating  it,  so  that  Qod  is  always  present 
to  reason  as  the  ideal,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Professors  is 
sound,  and  avoids  the  errors  of  Traditionalism  as  of  the  peri- 
patetics. We  know  intuitively  that  which  is  God,  but  we  - 
know  and  are  able  to  say  that  it  is  God  only  by  reflection,  / 
through  the  agency  of  language,  the  instrument  of  reflec-/ 
tion,  or  if  you  please,  social  instruction  and  development. 

From  Mr.  Bonnetty's  observations  on  the  reply  of  the 
Louvain  Professors  to  the  Abbe  Lupus,  and  his  approval  of 
the  answer  of  the  Beime  de  Louvain^  to  the  Letter  of  Father 
Perrone  against  Traditionalism,  which  has  made  some  noise 
in  Belgium,  we  gather  that  the  essence  of  French  Tradition- 
alism in  its  present  phase  is,  that  reason  indeed  is  able  to 
know  first  principles  or  necessary  truths,  or  as  we  say  the 
ideal,  the  intelligible,  yet  it  is  reason  developed,  exercised 
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by  iiitcrcourec  with  our  fellow  men,  or  reason  as  developed 
in  society,  not  reason  nndeveloped,  as  isolated  and  nnin- 
structeil.  AVlien  developed,  when  duly  instructed  and  exer- 
cised, then  it  is  capable  not  of  finding  or  inventing  first 
principles,  but  of  recognizing  and  knowing  them  when  pre- 
sented. Ileason  is  devcl(>])ed  in  society  and  by  the  aids 
society  furnishes.  This  social  development  of  reason  or 
'  social  instruction  pertains  to  the  order  of  nature  established 
by  Divine  Providence,  and  therefore  these  social  snccois 
are  natural,  not  supernatural,  consequently  the  sufficiency 
of  reas<Mi  in  the  natural  order  can  be  asserted.  We  under- 
stood Mr.  Bonnetty  to  teach  in  the  beginning  that  man 
can  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  necessary  truth,  or  the  great 
truths  which  are  the  basis  of  all  science  and  morality,  only 
as  taught  them  by  a  supernatural  revelation ;  now  it  seems 
he  is  contented  witli  simple  natural  social  instruction, 
though  he  still  insists  that  he  must  be  taught  them,  or  else 
not  know  them. 

At  firet  sight  this  would  seem  to  be  a  renunciation  of 
Traditionalism,  and  a  return  to  nationalism,  but  upon  closer 
examination,  since  he  expressly  rejects  the  notion  that  the 
idea  of  God  is  innate,  we  find  it  only  an  approach  either 
towards  skepticism,  or  towards  Mennaisianism.  Lamennais 
'•■  began  by  denying  the  competency  of  individual  reason  and 
asserting  the  authority  of  what  lie  called  the  general  or 
nnivei*sal  reason,  or  the  reason  of  the  race.  Xot  contented 
to  hold  this  error  in  the  region  of  philosoi>hy,  he  even 
transported  it  into  the  region  of  theology,  and  made  the 
nnivei'sal  reason  authority  for  faith ;  thus  putting  the 
human  race  in  the  place  of  the  Cliurch,  if  not  indeed  man, 
or  the  people,  in  the  place  of  God.  Mr.  Bonnetty,  if  ho  calls 
in  society  to  his  aid,  must  do  the  same  if  he*  chooses  to 
assert  the  fact  of  science  at  all,  and  to  push  his  premises  to 
their  last  logical  results. 

Tlie  Louvain  Professors,  in  our  judgment,  err  in  calling 
the  idea  of  Ciod  innate,  for  we  rec(»gnize  no  innate  ideas, 
but  tliey  do  not  make  the  social  instruction  necessary  to 
enable  the  individual  to  ap])rehend  the  ideal,  or  to  attain  to. 
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or  to  corae  into  possession  of,  necessary  truth.  Tliey  suppose 
man  to  liave  the  idea  in  the  outset,  and  though  tliey  do 
not  please  us  in  calling  it  "  a  vague  presentiment,"  and 
in  speaking  of  its  becoming  actual  knowledge,  they  rightly 
contend  that  in  order  to  know  that  it  is  God,  it  must  be- 
/  come  the  object  of  reflection ;  but  Mr.  Bonnetty,  rejecting 
y  the  notion  that  the  idea  of  God  is  innate,  denying  also, 
/  what  we  hold,  that  we  have  immediate  iDtaition,j>f  the 
/[  ideal,  which  by  ngftgction  wo-'tfemoDstrate  is  God,  and 
adopting  the  doctrine  that  we  have  only  an  innate  faculty, 
predisposition,  or  habitus^  as  Ije  says,  of  knowing  God,  can 
have  no  object  of  intellect  prior  to  reflection,  and  no  knowl- 
edge or  intuition  of  necessary  truth  prior  to  the  devel- 
opment of  reason  by  social  instruction,  which  forces  him 
into  pure  Mennaisianism,  or  unmitigated  Traditionalism. 
Mr.  Bonnetty,  we  fear,  J^as  never  profited  by  the  study  of 
Kant's  Cvitik  der  reinen  Vemunft^  which  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man,  who  would  write  or  talk-on  philosophy  in  our 
days,  thoroughly  to  master.  Kant  has  settled,  if  it  was  not 
settled  before  him,  that  certain  conditions  a  priori  of  all 
experience  are  indispensable,  that  the  mind  before  it  can 
act  or  form  any  judgment  a  posteriori^  must  in  some  way 
be  placed  in  possession  of  certain  first  principles  or  neces-i 
sary  truths,  which  he  calls  judgments  a  priori^  for  in  every 
synthetic  judgment  a  posteriori  there  is  always  a  judgment 
a  priori,  something  added,  which  is  not  derived  from  expe- 
rience, and  therefore  must  have  preceded  it.  The  presence 
of  this  ajrriori  and  non-empirical  element  in  all  our  judg- 
ments a  posteriori  is  unquestionable.  I  can  never  assert  any 
particular  act  of  causation  without  adding  to  it  the  con- 
ception of  universal  and  necessary  cause,  expressed  in  the 
axiom,  Every  efl'ect  must  have  a  cause,  or.  Nothing  can 
begin  to  exist  without  a  cause.  Now  this  conception  of 
universality  and  necessity  is  not  derived  analytically  from 
the  empirical  fact,  nor  is  it  obtained  by  generalization  from 
the  ])articiilar  act  of  causation,  for  the  general  is  never  de- 
ducible  from  the  particular,  or  the  necessary  from  the  con- 
tingent, since  without  them  the  particular  and  contingent 
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can  neither  exist  nor  be  conceived.  The  nniversal  and  the 
necessary,  tlien,  must  be  given  prior  to  the  empirical  fact, — 
principles  before  experience,  before  the  mind  has  acted 
or  can  act.  Now  these  original  principles,  necessaiy  trathsi 
/judgments  a  priori^  Mr.  Bonnetty  may  call  innate  ideu 
with  Des  Cartes,  and  thus  virtually  agree  with  Eant,  who 
calls  them  forms  of  the  understanding,  or  he  may  call  them 
I  with  ns  the  ideal  element  of  thought,  die  intelligible,  pre- 
'  sented  or  given  us  in  direct  and  immediate  intaition,  but 
he  must  in  some  way  recognize  them,  or  else. never  be  able 
to  assert  legitimately  a  singly  fact  of  knowledge.  He  ^h 
parently  refuses  to  do  either,  and  therefore,  as  he  will  nol 
allow  the  mind  in  its  operations  to  start  with  them,  or  to 
possess  them  till  taught  them,  or  till  developed  in  the  boflom 
of  society,  he  can  build  science  only  on  faith,  either  haman 
faith  or  divine,  that  is,  he  can  assert  no  science  at  all. 

Yet  Mr.  Bonnetty^s  peripatetic  fnends  have  little  right  to 
triumph  over  him,  for  they  come  not  nearer  the  truth  than 
he.  In  fact,  he  and  they  set  out  from  the  same  point,  with 
the  same  amount  of  luggage,  and  he  only  seeks  by  taking 
the  traditional  metliod,  to  escape  the  termination  to  which  he 
sees  he  must  inevitably  be  driven  if  he  continues  to  follow 
their  peripatetic  logic.  They,  as  well  as  he,  recognize  no 
valid  distinction  between  the  intuitive  order  and  the  reflec- 
tive, and  allow  notliing  to  be  known  that  is  not  reflectively 
known.  They  deny  all  intuition  of  God,  and  treat  the  nni- 
versal  and  the  necessary,  without  which  no  syllogism  could 
be  constructed,  not  as  real  and  necessary  being  intuitively 
attirming  itself  to  the  mind,  but  as  generalizations  of  the 
particular  and  contingent,  that  is  to  say,  pure  abstractions, 
formed  by  the  mind  itself,  and  therefore,  mere  nullities. 
They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  the  firet  and  immediate  object  of 
intellect  is  eiiSy  being ;  but  they  define  it  to  be  vel  ens  existens^ 
vel  €718  cxisterejiotest^  which  proves  that  they  have  yet  to  learn 
that,  what  is  not,  is  not  intelligible,  that  being  only  is  intel- 
ligible j>e^'  *^>  2ind  existences  are  intelligible  only  in  and  by 
being.  A  possible  ens  is  no  ens  at  all,  and  is  intelligible 
only  in  ens  rcale.    It  is  an  abstraction,  and  abstractions 
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are  nothing  in  themselves,  are  mere  mental  conceptions 
formed  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  on  the  intuition  of  the 
concrete.  Ens  possihile  is  never  apprehensible  per  se,  I 
say  such  a  thing  is  ^5*iJ^,  because  I  see  that  infinite  power 
may  create  it ;  I  say  such  a  thing  is  possible  to  me^  because 
I  am  conscious  of  being  able  to  do  it ;  but  the  perceJ)tion 
of  the  possible  in  the  former  case  is  the  perception  of  the 
divine  ability,  and  in  the  lattep  case  of  my  hunian  or  par- 
ticular ability.  The  condemnation  of  the  peripatetic  logic 
is,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and 
deals  with  possibilities  only,  instead  of  proceeding  from  the 
principle  of  l^eing,  or  that,  what  is  not,  is  not  intelligible, 
and  dealing  wkh\realities.  Its  urtiverse  is  a  universe  of  ab- 
stract forms,  wti^ch,  after  having  constructed  it,  with  infinite 
labor  and  pains,^we  must  seek  with  still  greater  labor  and 
pains,  and  always  in  vain,  to  pi^VS'that  it  corresponds  to  a 
real  universe  beyond.  The  most  the  peripatetic  logic  en- 
ables us  to  do  is  to  prove  that  there  may  be  such  a  real  uni- 
verse, not  that  there  is. 

We  know  St.  Thomas  asserts  that  the  intelligible  form  or 
species  is  that  by  which  the  mind  attains  to  the  intelligible, 
not  that  in  which  it  terminates ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
either  lie  or  his  master,  Aristotle,  proves  it,  or  proves  that 
tlie  intellect  attains,  in  any  instance  whatever,  to  any  thing 
in  tlie  intelligible  order  beyond  the  intelligible  form  or 
species,  or  in  the  sensible  world  beyond  the  phantasms  fur- 
nished by  the  senses.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert,  on  the 
strength  of  theology,  or  the  common  belief  of  mankind,  an 
intelligible  and  a  sensible  world  existing  a  parte  rei^  and 
another  to  prove  it  by  our  logic  or  our  philosophy.  St. 
Thomiis  was  a  great  man,  a  great  theologian,  seldom,  if  ever, 
6ur[)assed  in  history,  and  he  knew  and  told  infinitely  more 
truth  than  can  be  compressed  into  the  philosophical  theories 
of  Aristotle,  or  any  other  "  heathen  Greek."  Nobody  pre- 
tends that  he  did  not  know  and  assert  objective  reality,  in 
both  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  world ;  but  his  philos- 
ophy never  allows  him  to  admit  that  we  liave  immediate 
intuition  of  the  intelligible  reality.     As  a  peripatetic,  he 
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liolds  tliat  what  in  every  fact  of  knowledge  is  immediately 
present  to  the  mind  is  never  tlie  objective  reality  itself,  but 
a  certain  image,  representation,  immaterial  form,  or  intel- 
ligible spidcs — the  peripatetic  interpretation  of  the  Platonic 
{(ha.  Hence,  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  the  ideal  is  not 
precisely  tlie  intellective  subject,  nor  tlie  intelligible  object 
a  parte  rek  but  a  certain  intermediary,  distinguishable  both 
from  the  mind  and  from  the  objective  reality,  and  serving 
to  unite  them,  or,  as  it  is  pretended,  to  bring  tliem  into  mu- 
tual relation.  liut  as  what  is  immediately  present  to  the 
mind  is  tlie  image,  form,  or  speoieSj  not  the  thing  itself,  how 
is  the  mind  to  know  that  tlicre  is  any  t/ujig  there,  that  the 
whole  world  is  not  merely  ideal,  mere  form,  or  ap^neat 
This  question  is  unanswerable  on  the  peripatetic  philosophy, 
as  taught  by  St.  Thomas,  or  as  taught  in  our  modern  schools, 
as  the  interminable  disputes  respecting  it  fully  evince. 

AVe  have  been  much  puzzled  to  explain  to  ourselves  the 
origin  of  this  i>eripatetic  theory  of  perception  by  speciea  and 
phantasms,  and  we  are  still  at  some  loss  to  know  what  led  Aris- 
totle to  adopt  it.  Plato  taught  that  all  knowledge  or  science 
is,  so  to  speak,  ^;<:/*  ideain.  But,  then,  in  Plato  the  idea  is  the 
thing,  the  essential  thing,  the  reality  itself,  and  is  idea  in  the 
Divine  mind,  not  in  oura.  It  is  that  which  the  Divine  mind 
contemj)lates  in  himself,  which,  in  the  production  of  exist- 
ences, he  iinj)resscs  on  preexisting  matter,  as  the  seal  on  the 
wax,  and  is  that  which  in  knowing  any  particular  existence 
we  know,  and  must  know,  in  order  to  know  the  real  existence, 
or  what  the  ])articular  existence  or  thing  really  is.  Tliis  we 
can  undei-stand  ;  but  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  forms  and  phan- 
tasms, intermediary  between  the  intellect  and  theobjective 
reality,  we  do  not  understand ;  that  is,  we  do  not  understand 
precisely  what  fact  he  sought  to  explain  by  it.  "We  can 
easily  account  for  its  ai)pearance  in  the  Schohistics  and  more 
recent  i)hilos()phers,  for  they  simply  repeat  the  master  and 
one  another;  but  what  led  Aristotle  himself  to  adopt  it,  we 
are  not  sutHeiently  ac(|uainted  with  the  history  of  philosophy 
in  his  time  to  be  able  positively  to  assert.  We  know  he  envied 
Plato,  and  diftered  from  him  whenever  he  could ;  but  we 
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are  hardly  prepared  to  say  that  he  adopted  it  merely  for 
the  sake  of  differing  from  Plato,  more  especially  because  we 
have  some  evidence  that  the  doctrine  is  older  than  Aristotle, 
or  than  the  Greek  philosophy  itself.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
doctrine  originated  in  the  attempt  to  explain,  in  the  fact  of 
knowledge,  the  active  concurrence  of  the  object  wifli  the 
sul^ject.  Perhaps  it  has  a  deeper  and  more  philosophical 
origin  yet,  and  is  really  an  attempt  to  explain  how  a  created 
intellect,  which,  since  created,  is  not  intelligent  in  itself,  can 
know  objects  not  intelligible  jo^r  se^  and  is  at  least  a  remin- 
iscence of  the  most  ancient  doctrine,  that  we  are  intelligent, 
and  see  all  things  in  and  by  the  light  of  God, — lumen  Dei, 

To  intellectual  vision,  as  to  sensible  vision,  three  things  are 
necessary :  the  subject,  the  object,  and  tlie  light  which  ren- 
ders the  object  intelligible  and  the  subject  intelligent.  In 
God  the  three  things  are  identical  in  his  own  being ;  for 
he  is  his  own  light,  intelligible  object,  and  intelligent  sub- 
ject, and  needs,  in  order  to  be  infinitely  knowing,  to  go  out 
of  himself  for  nothing.  But  in  creatures  it  is  difterent. 
They  contain  in  themselves  neither  their  own  light  nor  their 
own  object,  that  is,  are  neither  intelligent  nor  intelligible 
in  or  by  themselves  alone.  The  light  which  illumines  alike 
the  subject  and  the  object,  is  not  in  the  intellect  any  more 
than  in  external  vision  the  external  light  is  in  the  eye.  We 
must,  then,  distinguish  the  light  from  both  the  subject  and 
tlie  object,  when  both  subject  and  object  are  creatures. 
Now,  if  we  identify  the  intelligible  forms  or  species  of  the 
peripatetics  with  this  light,  so  distinguished,  and  say  that 
they  represent  or  show  the  object  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
liglit  is  truly  said  to  represent  or  show  the  object  it  illu- 
mines, and  if  we  further  identify  this  light  with  the  lumen 
Dei^ — the  light  of  God, — ^indistinguishable  from  the  Divine 
Being,  or  God  himself,  we  have  a  very  intelligible  doctrine, 
and  as  we  hold  the  trjie  doctrine  on  the  point  in  question. 
Is  this,  after  all,  the  real  sense  of  the  peripatetic  doctrine? 

St.  Thomas,  it  is  well  known,  teaches  that  man  is  neither 
intelligent  nor  intelligible  in  himself,  for  he  argues  that  he 
is  not  intelligible  per  se,  because  he  is  not  a  pure  intdligens^ 
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or  intelligent ^><r'/'  se.  His  doctrine  is,  that  no  creature  can 
be  intelligent  or  intelligible  j)er  se,  and  can  neither  know 
nor  be  known  save  as  illumined  by  the  light  of  reason. 
Tlio  light  of  reason,  he  says,  is  a  i)articipation  of  the  Divine 
light,  or  luvien  Dei.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  partici- 
pated  light  of  God  ?  Does  he  mean  that  God  himself  is 
the  light  of  reason,  ''the  true  Light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  coming  into  this  world  ?"  If  so,  we  are  agreed, 
and  St.  Thomas  holds  the  very  doctrine  Gioberti  and  oni^ 
selves  have  been  so  severely  reproached  by  modem  Thom- 
ists  for  defending.  But  does  he  distinguish  this  light  of 
reason  from  God,  and  hold  it  to  be  alifjuid  creatttnij  some- 
thing created,  distinguishable  from  the  light  of  God,  as  the 
creature  from  the  creator?  On  this  point  we  are  in  doabt, 
and  both  St.  Thomas  and  Aristotle  seem  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter in  a  most  perplexing  obscurity. 

Tliere  need  not  be  much  doubt,  perhaps,  that  we  have 
touched  the  problem  which  Aristotle  attempted  to  solve 
by  his  intermediary  of  intelligible  forms  or  specieSy  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  attempt  to  solve  it,  since  he 
did  not  recognize  any  more  than  other  Gentile  philoso- 
phers the  fact  of  creation.  That  the  Thomists,  or  Christian 
peripatetics,  really  underetand  the  problem,  and  may  be 
said  to  solve  it  in  the  way  we  do,  is  very  uncertain,  for  thej 
all  maintain,  after  St.  Tliomas,  that  God  is  not  known  j)er 
se,  and  deny  that  we  have  immediate  and  direct  intuition 
of  the  divine  being,  or  etis  necsmrium  it  rcah'.  None  of 
them  are  willing  to  say  plainly,  that  the  light  of  reason 
which  illumines  both  subject  and  object,  making  the  sub- 
ject intelligent  and  the  object  intelligible,  is  the  uncreated 
but  all-creating  light  of  God,  and,  as  God  is  em  simpliois&i- 
7fUis^  indistinguishable  from  his  own  being,  which  is  light 
in  and  by  itself.  They  will  not  admit  that  the  nniversal, 
the  necessary,  the  eternal,  the  immutable,  without  the  in- 
tuition of  which  the  contingent  and  the  particular  are  in- 
conceivable, and  no  syllogism  is  possible,  are  identically  the 
divine  being,  the  t-n^  lu^cessanum  et  reale^  or  God  himself. 
They,  at  least,  seem  to  regard  them  as  distinguishable  alike 
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from  God  and  creature,  a  sort  of  teriium  quidj  as  if  there 
could  be  something  which  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
as  if  wliat  is  not  creature  need  not  be  God,  and  what  is  not 
God  need  not  be  creature  I  They  regard  them  as  intelli- 
gible/"o/v/i^  or  speei-es,  which  the  inteUectua  agena^  or  active 
intellect,  extracts  from  the  phantasms  furnished  through  the 
isenses  from  sensible  objects.  Such  is  evidently  their  doc- 
trine, and,  according  to  them,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas. 

If  we  substitute  in  the  Aristotelian  cosmogony,  creation 
for  formation,  as  all  Christians  are  bound  to  do,  we  can 
resolve  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  without  much  diflSculty 
into  the  doctrine  we  ourselves  hold,  and  which  we  identity 
with  the  most  ancient  philosophical  doctrine,  or  that  we 
find  indicated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  are  numerous 
passages,  too,  in  St.  Thomas,  where  his  theology  throws 
light  on  his  pliilosophy,  which  indicate  that  he  might  be  ex- 
plained in  the  way  we  have  suggested ;  but  there  are  other 
passages,  and  apparently  much  more  formal  and  express, 
which  seem  to  authorize  the  doctrine  usually  ascribed  to 
him  by  our  peripatetics.  It  appears  to  us,  from  the  best 
study  we  have  been  able  to  devote  to  the  subject,  that  St. 
Thomas  has  not  always  guarded  against  the  error  in  phil- 
osophy, into  which  Aristotle  was  led  by  his  cosmogony,  of 
omitting  creation  properly  so  called,  and  adopting  the  the- 
ory of  formation.  As  a  Christian,  he  had  of  course  the 
true  cosmogony,  knew  that  God  in  the  beginning  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  visible  and 
invisible,  but  when  the  dogma  is  not  immediately  in  ques- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  fallen  back  on  Aristotle,  and  accepted 
his  theory  of  formation,  or  the  production  of  existences  by 
the  union  of  matter  and  form.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  most  of  the  mediaeval  schoolman,  and  we  remark 
that,  regarding  the  form  as  the  spedeSy  they  make  generally 
matter  the  principle  of  individuation.  Saved  by  their  the- 
ology from  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  the  form  or  idea 
impressed  is  identical  with  the  Divine  Essence,  and  holding 
very  truly  that  the  divine  idea  is  the  idea  exernplariSy  or 
type,  after  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  operates,  they  were 
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puzzled  to  define  or  to  say  what  the  forms  united  to  matter, — 
sj)ecies  and  (/au'ra^ — really  are.  The  Nominalists  said  they 
are  mere  words,  the  Kealists  said  they  are  entities,  the  Con- 
ccptualists  said  they  are  purely  mental  conceptions,  that  is, 
al)stractions ;  St.  Thomas  says  they  are  conceptious  cum 
fiindamento  in  re^  but  what  is  that  reality  in  which  they  are 
founded,  whether  God  or  creature,  he  does  not  very  explicitly 
tell  us,  perhaps  did  not  himself  very  clearly  perceive.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  real  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, it  appears  to  us  certain,  that  his  professed  followen 
make  them  really  nothing  but  abstractions,  and  do  not,  and 
will  not  accept  the  solution  of  the  original  problem.we  have 
suggested,  if  indeed  they  are  aware  of  the  problem  itselfl 
It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  understand  by  the  intelligible 
forms  or  species^  the  light  which  in  every  fact  of  knowledge 
illumines  both  subject  and  object.  By  adopting  as  the  prin- 
ci])le  of  their  logic,  the  princii>le  of  contradiction,  it  is  clear 
that  they  start  not  with  intuitions  but  with  conceptions,  that 
is,  in  the  reflective  reason,  and  of  course,  give  us  only  an 
abstract  univei'se,  which  is  simply  no  univei'se  at  all. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  view  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy 
as  generally  taught  in  modern  schools  and  colleges,  the 
l^eripatetics  have  nothing  to  boast  over  the  Traditionalists. 
Both  alike  neglect  or  misconceive  the  order  of  intuition, 
and  conserpiently  have  no j)rincij)ium  in  the  real  world  from 
which  to  set  out.  The  i)eripatetic  takes  a  mental  concep- 
tion, or  an  abstraction  for  his  j>rincij?i(fm,  or  his  primumj 
as  does  Rosmini  in  his  ens  in  (jenere^  and  seeks  by  his  logic 
to  arrive  at  reality ;  the  Traditionalists,  with  more  propriety 
and  better  reason,  attempt  to  6ui>ply  the  jmncijjitwi  from 
tradition  or  social  instruction,  yet  necessarily  fail,  because 
without  intuition  of  principles  no  instruction  is  possible, 
since  there  is  then  in  the  mind  no  ability  or  capacity  to 
receive  instruction.  Neglecting  intuition,  or  making  no 
account  of  the  ])rinciples  intuitively  given,  both,  systemati- 
cally considered,  start  from  nothing,  and  arrive  at  nothing. 
Every  philosopher  knows  that   principles  are  given,  not 
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acquired,  because  the  mind  cannot  operate  without  them, 
and  yet  it  is  rare  to  find  even  one  who  does  not  virtually 
deny  it  the  moment  he  begins  to  philosopliize,  or  to  con- 
struct his  system  of  the  univeree.  All  principles  are  intui- 
tive, given  intuitively,  as  the  condition  ajpHorioi  the  exist- 
ence and  activity  of  the  mind,  and  our  knowledge  never 
extends  beyond  what  is  embraced  in  our  intuitions.  Judg- 
ments without  intuitions  are  blind,  and  of  no  value ;  con- 
ceptions where  there  is  no  object  intuitively  apprehended, 
are  em])ty,  mere  forms  of  thought,  in  which  nothing  existing 
a  parte  rei  is  thought.  Why  is  it  our  professors,  who  know 
this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  perhaps  better,  will  not  observe 
it,  and  construct  their  systems  in  accordance  with  it?  The 
mind  is  as  a  fact  furnished,  intuitively  with  all  the  princi- 
j)les  needed,  why  then  start  w^th  a  mental  creation,  which 
can  be  only  a  pure  conception  or  abstraction,  and  attempt 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  axiom,  Ex  nihilo  nihil  jit  f  Why 
doom  ourselves,  as  Pharaoh  doomed  the  Children  of  Israel, 
to  make  brick  without  straw,  when  straw  is  abundant  and 
within  our  reach? 

Yet  every  error  conceals  a  truth.  We  have  suggested  the 
truth  which  probably  underlies  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
aTul  is  inij)roperly  expressed  by  their  doctrine  of  intelligible 
forms.  The  Traditionalists,  too,  are  playing  round  and 
seeking  to  express  a  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact  God  origi- 
nallv  instructed  man  in  the  natural  order  as  well  as  in  the 
supernatural.  He  infused  into  the  first  man  when  he  made 
liini  language,  and  the  knowledge  language  embodies,  so 
tliat  Adam  was  even  in  science  at  the  head  of  his  race. 
G(k1  created  him  a  perfect  or  complete  man,  and  gave  him 
even  in  the  natural  order  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a 
complete  or  ]>erfect  man.  This  knowledge,  which  we  must 
be  careful  to  distinguish  from  the  revelation  of  the  super- 
natural, being  embodied  in  language,  and  through  language 
entering  into  society,  has  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state  been 
transmitted  by  tradition  down  to  us,  and  is  taught  by 
parents  to  their  children,  and  by  society  to  its  members. 
As  a  fact,  man  never  has  invented  language;  as  a  fact,  man 
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has  never  by  Ids  unaided  efforts  found  out  first  principles 
or  necessary  truths,  the  existence  and  natural  attribates 
of  God,  the  immortality  and  immateriality  of  the  soul, 
liberty,  and  moral  obligation,  for  they  were  taught  to  tbe 
first  man  by  his  Maker,  and  have  been  4Aught  to  all  Bince 
by  society,  which  inherits  the  original  instmction.  The 
l>aditionalists  in  asserting  all  this  assert  only  a  fact. 

So  far  we  must  all  be  Traditionalists.  But  the  Holy  See 
has  required  Mr.  Eonnetty  and  others  to  subscribe  to  the 
four  following  propositions,  published  December  12,  186S. 

"  1.  Etsi  fides  sit  supra  rationem,  nulla  tamen  vera  disaensiOi 
nullum  dissidium  inter  ipsas  inveniri  unquam  potest,  cum  ambs 
ab  uno,  eodemque  immutabili  veritatis  fonte,  Deo  Optimo  wij^yiniff^ 
oriantur  atque  ita  sibi  mutuam  opem  ferant. 

**"  2.  Ratiocinatio  Dei  existentiam,  animee  spiritualitatem,  homi- 
nis  libertatem  cum  certitudine  probare  potest.  Udes  posterior 
est  revelatione,  proindeque  ad  probandum  Dei  existentiam  contra 
atheum,  ad  probandum  animoe  rationalis  spiritualitatem,  ac  liber- 
tatem contra  naturalismi,  ac  fatalismi  sectatorom  alli^ari  oonve- 
nienter  nequit. 

'^  3.  Rationis  usus  fidem  pra^cedit,  et  ad  earn  hominem  ope  reve- 
lationis  et  gratise  conducit. 

*^4.  Mcthudus,  qua  usi  sunt  D.  Thomas,  Divus  Bonaventura 
et  alii  post  ipsos  scholastic!  non  ad  rationalismum  ducit  neque 
causa  fuit  cur  apud  scholas  hodiemas  philosophia  in  raturalismum 
et  panthoismum  impiiigeret  Proinde  non  licet  in  crimen  docto^ 
ribus  ct  magistris  iliis  vertere,  quod  method  um  hanc,  praeaertim 
approbante  vel  saltern  tacente  Ecciesia,  usurpaveriut." 

These  four  propositions,  however,  are  to  be  understood 
in  relation  to  the  alleged  teachings,  on  the  several  points 
involved,  of  the  Traditionalists.  They  had  maintained,  or 
were  charged  with  having  maintained,  that  by  reason  we 
cannot  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  necessary  truth,  that  we 
cannot  by  reason  alone  know  and  prove  with  certainty  the 
existence  of  God  against  the  atheist^  the  spirituality  of  the 
rational  soul  against  the  materialist,  or  liberty  against 
naturalism  or  fatalism.  Tlie  Holy  See  does  require  us  to 
deny  these  assumptions,  but  does  not  require  us  to  deny 
that  these  great  truths  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  natural  sci- 
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ence  and  morality  were  first  made  known  by  revelation, 
or  tliat  we  who  live  now  have  first  learned  them  from  tra- 
dition or  social  instruction  ;  but  to  maintain  that  they  can 
be  proved  by  natural  reason  with  certainty  against  their 
impugners.  It  will  not  answer  the  requisition  of  the  Holy 
See,  to  say  that  they  are  proved  by  reason  proceeding  from 
principles  taken  from  tradition  or  social  instruction.  It  is 
necessary  to  maintain,  as  we  understand  them,  that  the 
principle  of  the  proof  is  itself  rational  or  funiished  in  rea- 
son common  to  all  men  and  to  each  individual  man. 
The  Traditionalists  cannot,  then,  say  these  things  can  be 
proved  from  reason,  only  as  reason  borrows  her  principles 
from  tradition.  They  must  concede  that  reason  can  prove 
them  with  certainty  from  her  own  data.  At  least  it  is  so, 
we  understand  the  second  proposition.  But  this  does  not 
require  us  to  say  that  we  could  of  ourselves  have  invented 
language,  or  that  without  the  medium  of  language  in  which 
they  are  embodied,  we  could  have  taken  by  rqjlectioii 
inj  mediately  from  intuition  the  data  which  furnish  the 
principle  of  proof,  or  that,  although  we  should  have  known 
that  which  is  God  intuitively,  we  should,  without  the  social 
instruction  supplying  us  the  conception,  ever  have  been 
able  to  say,  reflectively,  that  it  is  God.  The  sensible  repre- 
sentation in  some  form  of  the  idea  is  essential  to  it  as  an 
object  of  reflection,  which  it  must  be  in  order  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  proof. 

The  fourth  proposition,  which  relates  to  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  others,  may 
seem  at  first  sight  to  strike  at  some  things  we  have  ourselves 
advanced  ;  but  it  was  framed  expressly  against  M.  Bonnetty 
and  his  school,  who  maintained  that  the  method  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  and  other  Scholastics,  leads  to 
rationalism,  and  has  produced  the  naturalism  and  panthe- 
ism of  tlie  modern  schools  of  philosophy,  because  it  took  its 
point  rf  departure  in  reason^  instead  of  tradition^  and  at- 
tei/ipttd  to  2^i^oi'(^  from  reason  the  great  principles  or  truths 
treated  by  St.  Thomas  and  theologians  generally  as  the 
])reanil)le  to  faith.     That  is,  they  objected  to  it  because  it 
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-Nvas  a  rational  and  not  the  traditional  method.  What 
they  really  objected  to  was,  the  attempt  to  prove  or  eBtabliek 
from  reason  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  or  theology, 
-Nvhich  supernatural  theology  supposes.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
not  allowable  to  condenm  the  method  of  the  Scholastics,  ftr 
in  this  sense,  it  has  been  at  least  tacitly  approved  by  the 
Church ;  and,  wx  will  add,  for  this  would  be  to  condenm 
reason  itself.  But  in  this  sense  we  have  oflfered  no  stric- 
tures on  the  method  of  St.  Thomas  or  any  other  of  the  scho- 
lastics. We  do  not  oppose  the  peripatetics  becanse  th«j 
undertake  to  prove  from  reason  the  existence  of  Gkxl  againii 
atheists,  the  spirituality  of  the  rational  soul  against  materiat 
ists,  or  human  liberty  against  fatalists  or  neces8atariaD& 
These  arc  all  (questions  in  the  natural  order,  and  must  be 
capable  of  being  answered  by  reason,  or  faith  can  have  no 
authority.  All  we  complain  of  is,  that  by  adopting  as  the 
principle  of  their  logic  the  principle  of  contradiction,  the 
peripatetics  are  not  truly  rational,  and  do  not  succeed  in 
proving  what  they  undertake  to  prove,  and  what  reaaoni 
rightly  used,  can  and  must  prove.  In  what  strikes  as  as  the 
sense  obviously  intended  by  the  Holy  See,  we  accept  cor- 
dially these  four  propositions,  and  maintain  them.  If  we 
mistake  their  sense,  we,  of  course,  are  ready  to  bo  corrected; 
but  as  we  understand  them,  we  maintain  what  the  Holy 
See  recpiires  us  to  maintain,  and  deny  nothing  she  forbids 
us  to  deny.  But  we  do  not  undei*stand  by  these  proposi- 
tions that  we  are  forbidden  by  the  Church  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  It  is  the  method 
of  the  Scholastics  only,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  common 
to  both  St.  Thomas  and  St.  lionaventura,  condemned  by  the 
Traditionalists,  that  we  are  forbidden  to  charge  witii  lead- 
ing to  rationalism,  naturalism,  and  pantheism.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  tact,  St.  Ijunaventura  dilicred  in  his  method  from  the 
method  St.  Thonuis  adopts  from  Aristotle  in  precisely  the 
same  rc.si>ect  that  we  do. 

M.  l>onnetty  and  his  friends  contend  that  these  proposi- 
tion.s,  publi.<hed  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index^  on  the 
part  of  the  lloly  See,  for  their  subscription,  condemn  uoth- 
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ing  that  they  hold  or  ever  have  held.     If  bo,  so  much  the 
better ;  although,  if  so,  we  must  say  the  Traditionalists  have 
not  only  been  greatly  misunderstood,  but  have  shown  great 
facility  in  using  language  which  misrepresents  their  mean- 
ing.    M.  Bonnetty  is  an  active  and  industrious  man,  com- 
mendable   for    his  various    and    extensive   erudition,   an 
erudition  far  above  the  average  attainments  of  modern 
French  scholare,  venerable  for  his  virtues,  and  sincere  and 
earnest  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause ;  but  he  has  never 
a})peared  to  us  as  a  great  philosopher,  and  he  seems  to  lack 
that  clearness,  we  may  say,  that  sharpness  of  intellect  which 
never  mistakes  resemblance  for  identity,  and  never  con- 
founds in  the  same  category  things  which  are  essentially 
distinct.     In  this  respect,  we  think,  he  is  the  type  of  his 
school.    But  we  war  not  with  persons,  and  if  we  did, 
M.  Bonnetty  would  not  be  the  chief  object  of  our  hostility. 
As  we  have  understood  the  Traditionalists,  these  four  pro- 
positions are  rightly  directed  against  them ;  but  we  do  not 
understand  these  propositions  as  sustaining,  at  all  lengths,  the 
opponents  of  the  Traditionalists,  who  seem  to  hold  that  man 
isolated,  without  language,  or  the  development  of  his  reflec- 
tive reason  by  social  instruction,  can  arrive  at  a  reflective 
knowledge  of  all  the  great  truths  of  what  is  called  natural 
religion,  or   natural   theology,  and   that,  too,  when  they 
deny  him  all  intuition  of  the  ideal.     We  presume  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  mean  by  reason,  reason  as  including 
the  whole  of  man's  natural  intellectual  power,  in  which 
sense  it  takes  in  language,  as  necessary  to  natural  reason  in 
tlie  reflective  order,  as  the  earth,  light,  and  air  to  our  natural 
life.     We  take  it,  then,  that  the  essential  point  for  the  Tra- 
ditionalists to  guard  against  is,  denying  that  the  evidence  or 
datd^  whence  reason  proves  her  propositions,  are  taken  from 
reason  herself,  and  maintaining  that  they  are  taken  from 
tradition.     Safe  on  this  point,  we  presume  they  and  we  are 
free  to  assert  for  the  development  and  exercise  of  reason,  and 
as  the  conditions  of  constructing  a  solid  system  of  natural 
truth,  all  the  traditional  instruction,  both  natural  and  super- 
natural, we  can  show  man  has  ever  received. 
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Kcason  precedes  faith,  Eatiania  vsuafidempi^BcedH^etad 
earn  homijiein  ojpe  revel<itionu  et  gratim  eondtudt;  yet  faith| 
when  we  have  come  to  it,  or  revelation,  when  it  has  come  to 
the  mind,  throws  light  on  reason,  or  so  employs  reason  that 
we  better  uuderetaud  its  use,  and  the  problems  really  within 
its  reach.    Tlie  discussions  occasioned  by  the  great  Myster- 
ies of  faith,  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Real  FreBenoei 
foreknowledge  and  predestination,  free  will  and  necessity 
in  connection  with  grace,  the  Beatific  Vision,  &c.,  have 
poured  floods  of  light  on  both  ontological  and  psychological 
science,  and  given  to  natural  reason  some  of  its  finest  devel- 
opments.   It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  philosophy  used  by 
our  theologians  in  explaining  and  defending  the  dogmas  of 
faith  is  rarely,  if  ever,  at  fault,  even  when  philosophizing 
not  in  relation  to  the  dogma,  but  in  relation  to  the  ends  of 
natural  reason  itself,  they  run  into  very  gross  errors.    There 
is  in  all  the  great  theologians  a  double  philosophy,  the  phi- 
losophy they  use  as  theologians,  and  the  philosophy  they  set 
forth  as  philosophers.    This  proves  that  theology  may  be 
in  some  sense  an  instrument  in  constructing  philosophy,  not 
in  furnishing  it  data^  but  in  placing  natural  reason  in  a  posi- 
tion to  perceive  and  use  her  own  data.    In  this  sense,  tra- 
dition, both  as  to  the  natural  and  as  to  the  supemataral| 
render  an  important  service  in  the  development  of  reason, 
and  in  conducting  us  to  philosophic  truth.   This  is,  no  doubt^ 
the  real  fact  the  Traditionalists  have  in  their  mind,  and  we 
can  discover  nothing  in  the  four  propositions  of  tlie  Congre- 
gation of  the  Index  that  forbids  them  or  us  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  this  fact.     We  believe  this  fact  so  important, 
that  we  doubt  if  any  man,  deprived  of  all  traditional  knowl- 
edge in  eitherlorder,  severed  entirely  from  the  past,  isolated 
from  his  race  from  childhood,  deprived  of  all  instruction 
through  the  medium  of  language  from  his  like,  would  be 
able  by  his  natural  reason  alone  to  attain  to  a  single  one  of 
the  great  truths  of  philosophy.     His  intuitions  would  be 
what  they  now  are,  for  reflection  only  brings  out,  clears 
up,  and  sets  in  order  om-  intuitions;  but  these  intuitions 
would,  for  the  most  part,  remain  in  direct  consciousness, 
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without  ever  appearing  in  reflex  consciousness,  that  is,  with- 
out the  individual  taking  note  that  he  has  them.  In  the 
lowest  grade  of  savages  we  find  little  except  animal  life, 
very  few  conceptions  that  rise  above  the  brute;  but  the 
most  degraded  savages  have  still  some  traditionary  intelli- 
gence, for  they  have  a  past,  and  they  have  language,  often 
very  beautiful,  and  even  very  expressive,  and  have  relations 
with  their  race. 

We  see  what  work  the  philosophers,  who,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, sought  to  divest  themselves  of  all  traditional  knowl- 
edge and  social  instruction  made  with  philosophical  science. 
Let  those  who  would  deny  the  aid  of  tradition  in  the  culti- 
vation of  philosophy  study  the  statue  of  Abb6  Condillac 
and  V Homme-Plant^  and  V Homme- Maxihine  of  Lemetrie. 
Man  is  a  social  being :  he  is  born  in  society,  and  developed 
and  matured  only  in  society.  We  aid  one  another,  and  no 
man,  living  in  absolute  solitude  from  infancy,  ever  acquires 
a  full  and  perfect  command  of  all  his  faculties.  Full-grown 
men  have  retired  from  an  active,  busy  life,  to  hold  com- 
munion in  solitude  with  God  and  nature,  and  have  grown 
in  heavenly  wisdom  without  losing  their  capacity  for  things 
of  this  world ;  but  those  who  live  retired  from  infancy,  even 
though  not  in  perfect  solitude,  are  usually  found  to  lack  a 
full  and  rounded  development.  If,  then,  one  must  be  a 
philosopher  in  order  rightly  to  read  the  past  and  explain 
the  course  of  history,  one  must  also  study  the  past,  study 
history,  and  concentrate  in  himself,  so  to  speak,  his  whole 
race  in  order  to  be  a  great  philosopher.  Our  experiments 
must  extend  over  nations  and  centuries.  The  philosopher 
can  never  be  the  mere  hermit  or  mere  solitary  thinker ;  he 
must  be  a  social  man ;  he  must  be  a  scholar,  a  man  of  eru- 
dition, who  pan  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  and  thoughts 
of  his  race  in  all  ages  and  nations,  or  he  will  never  achieve 
a  name  worthy  of  veneration. 
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AiiT.  II. — Ikeland.     TJie  CatJiolic  Church — Architecture — 
Education — General  Improvements. 

"When  Cardinal  Wiseman  visited  Ireland  and  beheld  the 
prosperity  which  that  land  had  attained  in  compariBoii  with 
its  former  poverty,  he  said,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered 
at  one  of  the  series  of  ovations  which  were  gotten  up  in  hifl 
honor,  that  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  of  opinion  tliat  so 
much  as  any  people  became  prosperous,  they  would  be- 
come the  less  religious ;  but  what  he  had  seen  of  the  people 
of  Ireland — the  fine  architectural  churches,  convents,  and 
schools,  which  they  were  building  all  over  the  country,  so 
appropriate  to  the  general  prosperity,  had  completely  dis- 
proved any  such  opinion.  Such  a  belief  by  such  a  man 
appeared  strange  to  many  peraons,  yet  the  same  opinion 
would  seem  to  have  been  held  by  many  priests,  as  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  tell  their  congregations  that  it  was  "  as 
hard  for  a  rich  man  to  go  to  heaven  as  for  a  camel  to  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  although  they  never  ceased 
to  use  the  said  rich  man  when  they  could. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  which  Ireland  has  so  much 
progressed  as  in  religion.  The  old  peasant-priest  who  took 
the  first  kiss  of  the  bride  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  and 
carved  the  goose  and  drank  the  punch  at  the  feast,  and 
trotted  out  the  best-looking  girl  in  the  room  for  the  dance, 
who,  after  dark,  perambulated  the  town,  horse-whipping  all 
the  lewd  characters  that  he  came  across — who  abused  per- 
sonally from  the  altar,  on  Sunday,  every  one  slow  in  con- 
tributing money,  or  farm  jiroduce,  for  himself  or  horse— 
who  sent  old  women  away  from  the  confession  box  "  ojff  to 
the  devil," — who  smoked  and  snuffed,  and  played  cards, 
and  followed  the  hunt,  and  betted  at  the  races — the  good, 

Note. — There  are  some  few  remarks  in  this  article  from  a  rc8pcct«blo  sonree, 
the  just])css  of  which  we  will  uot  vouch  for,  and  one  or  two  digs  at  England 
which  arc  not  precisely  to  our  taste,  but  there  is  so  much  in  it  that  is  judicioiu, 
and  on  a  jronenil  subject  rarely  treated  in  our  pages,  and  the  view  it  gives  of 
Ireland  is  so  hopeful,  that  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  laying  the 
whole  article  before  them  precisely  as  it  come  to  our  hands. — Ed,  Ktview, 
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withal  rolicksome,  old  peasant-priest  is  now  almost  defunct, 
and  instead  there  is  another  age  and  another  class  of  men. 
The  priest  now  is  gotten  principally  from  the  trading  or 
mercantile  class,  with  more  refined  social  instincts,  accus- 
tomed to  the  amenities  of  city  life,  and  governed  by  a  more 
rigid  discipline.  The  old  chapters  are  revived  in  many 
dioceses,  the  clergy  are  compelled  to  conform  to  the  regu- 
lation dress  even  to  the  cut  of  the  whisker,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  drink  liquors  before  dinner.  The  next  reforms 
needed  are,  to  keep  them  from  being  demagogues  of  political 
factions,  and  to  allow  assistants  or  coadjutors  a  stated  salary, 
as  there  are  many  of  them  now,  that,  through  popularity, 
often  receive  a  larger  collection  than  the  curate  or  pastor. 
Priests  should  exchange  pulpits  occasionally  in  order  that 
a  congregation  may  not  tire  of  hearing  the  same  style  of 
preaching  all  the  time,  especially  where  a  clergyman  is 
considered  dull.  It  was  by  this  interchange  of  preachers, 
and  by  engaging  a  few  sensation  "  stars"  instead  of  the  old 
"stock"  actors,  that  the  "revivals'  and  "union  prayer 
meetings,"  were  recently  produced  in  the  sectarian  Churches. 
In  small  communities  where  each  person  knows  the  other, 
the  pastor  and  his  assistant,  are  intimate  with  all.  There  are 
often  many  persons  who  have  a  reputation  for  dignity  and 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  who  affect  to  be  above  the  faults 
of  the  vulgar  wicked,  that  are  really  addicted  to  much  sin — 
the  victims,  perhaps  of  beastly  sensualities,  dissemblers  of 
what  they  do,  and  pretenders  to  what  they  do  not.  Such 
persons  are  naturally  reluctant  to  expose  their  sins,  and 
when  they  do  so,  they  cannot  help  feeling  less  in  the  eyes 
of  the  clergyman  when  they  meet  him  afterwards  in  society, 
as  if  he  still  would  remember  their  enormous  offences. 
Priests  ought  occasionally,  in  such  small  places,  to  exchange 
confessionals  with  stranger  priests. 

Congregational  service  has  been  introduced  in  the  Cha- 
pel of  the  Catholic  University,  in  Dublin,  by  an  English 
priest,  a  convert  to  the  Church.  It  is  performed  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  and  is  attended  bjr 
crowds  of  the  most  respectable  and  pious  people  of  the  pity^ 
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and  has  created  quite  a  "  revival"  among  a  class  of  people 
who  before  liad  seldom  experienced  religion.  Tlie  service 
is  opened  with  one  or  two  hymns  (not  psalms)  in  English, 
sung  by  choir  and  congregation;  these  hymns  were  ar^ 
ranged  and  compiled  by  the  pastor  himself,  and  evevy 
member  of  the  congregation  had  a  book  and  appeared  to 
be  well  up  to  singing  in  concert ; — next  was  a  rosary  and 
union  prayer,— again  hymns,  in  which  the  pastor  joinedi 
occasionally  sitting  down  in  the  pulpit, — sprayer,  public  and 
private,  for  every  thing  and  every  body — ^tlie  Bermon — 
finally,  a  litany  and  tlie  doxology  were  chanted,  and  a  moat 
solemn  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  conferred 
upon  the  pious  people  before  dismissal.  In  all  the  charohes 
of  Dublin  and  Liverpool  that  I  attended,  the  antiphonial  ser- 
vice, the  doxology,  and  hymns,  were  sung  in  English.  St 
Augustine  says,  that  sacred  song  elevates  the  sonl  to  Gh)d 
more  than  any  other  form  of  prayer  or  praise,  and  congre- 
gational singing  has  the  additional  advantngo  of  allowing 
all  a  share  in  it,  besides  it  tends  to  form  and  refine  the 
musical  taste  of  a  community  ?  The  Mass  being  said  in  a 
foreign  tongue  and  the  congregation  taking  comparatively 
no  active  i)art  in  it,  is  calculated  to  awake  devotion  more 
by  its  dramatic  efiect  upon  the  eye,  than  by  its  appeal  to  car 
natural  intelligence  through  the  ear,  or  tlian  by  inspiration 
of  the  heart  in  a  more  direct  manner,  which  is  felt  by  a 
person  taking  an  active  and  sympathetic  part  in  the  wor- 
ship. A  congregational  service  in  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple added  to  the  two  standard  services  of  the  Church  on 
Sunday  (the  Mass  and  Vespers,)  would  do  away  with  many 
objections  that  are  made  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  Protes- 
tants, and  even  some  Catholics  wlio  confound  the  doctrine 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  America  especially, 
where  the  8j)irit  of  the  people  is  inclined  to  Congregation- 
alism, it  would  serve  to  make  converts  to  Catholicity  more 
at  home  in  their  new  religion,  acting  as  a  kind  of  com- 
promise to  their  feelings  for  their  alienation  from  their 
native  doctrine  and  discipline.  The  Protestant  reformers 
succeeded  in  drawing  oft'  Catholics  to  their  religions  princi- 
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pally  by  changing  the  discipline,  and  liturgy,  and  to  this 
day  Catholics  are  enticed  away  more  by  the  novelty  and 
simplicity  of  the  religious  forms  of  Protestantism,  by  being 
allowed  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  that  worship  instead 
of  being  comparatively  as  mere  passive  spectators  and  tacit 
listeners  in  their  own  Church,  than  by  any  conviction  of 
error  of  doctrine.  Mass  is  now  offered  up  in  Rome,  in  cer- 
tain churches,  according  to  Oriental  rites,  in  the  different 
languages  of  the  several  countries,  according  to  a  liturgy  dif- 
fering from  the  Roman  Church ;  and  yet  the  Pope  tolerates 
these  differences  of  discipline  as  not  at  variance  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  Why  should  not  English-speaking 
Catholics  be  permitted  at  least  an  additional  Congrega- 
tional service  in  their  own  language  on  Sunday,  to  suit  the 
feelings  of  many  people  who  could  not  otherwise  be  so 
interested  in  religion  ? 

The  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  said  to  be 
as  dictatorial  as  an  emperor ;  while  the  Anglican  or  Episco- 
pal is  like  its  original,  the  English  government,  a  kind  of 
representative  despotism ;  and  the  Congregational  Churches 
arc  compared  to  a  republic,  a  kind  of  "  free  and  easy."  Re- 
presentation is  chiefly  necessary  in  political  government, 
where  taxation  is  levied ;  but  as  the  Catholic  Church  de- 
pends upon  the  voluntary  support  of  its  members,  there  is 
not  so  much  need  of  representation,  and  we  gain  many  ad- 
vantages by  the  imperial  system,  because  the  executive 
has  power  to  enforce  obedience  promptly,  and  preserve  har- 
mony ;  he  is  a  bond  of  unity,  and  responsibility  is  concen- 
trated in  him.  There  is  considerable  deference  to  the  pop- 
ular will  in  the  Catholic  Church,  however ;  priests  are  ap 
pointed  where  they  may  be  most  useful,  and  often  in  response 
to  the  petition  of  a  parish ;  bishops  are  in  Ireland  recommend- 
ed by  the  priests  of  the  diocese,  and  even  the  Pope  himsell 
is  elected  by  the  College  of  Cardinals;  all  public  charities, 
cemeteries,  &c.,  are  conducted  by  committees  of  laymen,  and 
the  accounts  of  every  parish  are  audited  by  laymen.  We 
do  not  want  the  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  system  of 
government  in  our  Church,  but  we  do  want  a  Congrega- 
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tional  system  of  Divine  Worship,  in  the  langaage  of  the 
people,  in  addition  to  the  two  performed  now  on  Sunday. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  in  every  community: 
the  really  learned,  who  can  appreciate  a  Gothic  temple,  vitli 
its  classic  sculpture  and  historic  frescoes,  fine  dramatic 
music,  and  sublime  symbolism  of  the  ceremonies,  and  bar- 
ing a  lively  faith  in  the  mysterious  Sacrifice  at  its  altar; — 
the  arrogant,  w-lio  assume  to  know  what  they  do  not,  and 
w^ill  not  accept  any  interpretation  of  the  supernatural,  unlcai 
it  agree  with  their  reason,  how  uneducated  and  limited  so- 
ever it  may  be ; — and  the  ignorant,  who  entirely  depend 
upon  the  honesty  of  others  for  the  truth  of  what  they  believOi 
The  Catholic  Cliurch  prevails  mostly  with  the  first  and  last 
of  these  classes,  and  it  can  succeed  with  the  middle  daai 
specified,  by  accommodating  them  a  little  with  that  form  of 
worship  more  consonant  with  their  taste  and  understand- 
ing, without  which  tliey  will  become  heretics  or  iufidel& 
Many  of  the  same  class  are  lost  every  day  to  the  Chnreh, 
and  seek  in  Freemasonry,  Oddfellowship,  and  other  eecret 
societies,  to  satisfy  their  rationalistic  notions  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  These  societies,  by  counterfeiting  some  of  the 
impressive  ceremonies  and  rites  of  religion,  and  by  public 
displays  of  their  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  a  deceased  member,  when  they 
turn  out  with  all  the  attractive  pomp  of  regalia  and  mnmc, 
are  calculated  to  draw  many  of  this  class  of  persons  into 
their  membershii),  and  subvert,  not  subserve,  the  office  of 
the  Church.  Who  can  listen  to  a  Master  Mason  spelling 
out  passages  from  the  Bible,  or  reciting  in  hiccup  voice  a 
mock  funeral  service,  without  feeling  that  religion  is  a 
divine  institution  which  should  be  conducted  only  by  the 
educated  and  the  consecrated  ? 

Miisonry  was,  in  the  ninth  century,  (when  it  was  first  in- 
stituted, or,  at  least,  flourished  as  an  organization  of  that 
particular  craft),  a  society  of  operative  and  skilled  artisans, 
who  received  certain  favors  and  charters  from  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics and  monarchs,  (all  were  then  Catliolic),  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services  in  constructing  tliose  noble  tern- 
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pies  of  the  Church  which  to  this  day  are  the  wonder  of  art. 
Duriug  the  Crusades,  and  immediately  after,  sprang  up  those 
chivalrous  and  religious  orders  which  were  the  prigiu  of 
those  that  exist  at  the  present  day,  and  many  of  them  were 
adopted  by  the  guilds  of  Masons  as  honorary  degrees  and 
titles, — such  as  Knights  Templars,  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Knights  of  Malta,  &c.  In  1721,  the  guilds  of  Masons  mod- 
ified their  original  constitution,  known  in  England  as  the 
Constitution  of  York,  perverted  its  original  purposes  of  com- 
munication, conviviality,  and  protection  of  the  craft,  to  an 
association  of  free-thinkers,  infidels,  demagogues,  whiskey 
dealers  and  drinkers,  with  all  that  is  credulous  and  curious 
in  every  community.  Masonry  was  changed  then  to  a  mere 
speculative  and  abstract  philosophy;  it  was  no  longer  an 
association  of  the  craft,  as  the  new  constitution  admitted  all 
trades  and  professions, — Sir  Christopher  Wren  having  been 
the  last  fellow-craft  who  presided  as  Grand  Master  in  Eng- 
land. The  invention  of  printing,  the  institution  of  Patent 
oflices,  stationers*  halls,  and  insurance  companies  would 
have  rendered  it  useless  in  its  original  constitution,  because 
there  were  no  longer  need  of  secrecy  to  protect  invention, 
initiation  to  learn  the  progress  of  art,  and  combination  in 
order  to  provide  for  future  adversity.  The  change  and  per- 
version of  its  original  objects  were  done  then  in  anticipation 
of  its  final  failure  as  a  trade-union.  It  is,  at  the  present 
day,  a  primary  worship  of  art,  founded  on  the  elaborate  de- 
scription of  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  the  book  of  Kings, 
and  this  worship  is  converted  by  an  arbitrary  and  remote 
symbolism,  into  only  an  indirect  and  secondary  inculcation 
of  respect  for  God  and  fellow-love.  It  pretends  to  illustrate 
a  certain  room  in  a  tavern  as  a  model  of  the  temple  of  Sol- 
omon, which  is  to  be  further  supposed  as  figurative  of  the 
future  Church, — that  Catholic  Church  by  which  we  are  now 
instructed  in  virtue  and  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
three  first  degrees  the  candidate  for  "  light"  does  not  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  its  secrets,  but  he  may  guess  the  drift  or 
theory  of  Masonic  philosophy  from  the  dramatic  representa- 
tion he  has  already  gone  through,  and  he  knows  the  cere- 
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monies  fundamental  to  all  the  other  degrees.  The  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  are  instructions  merely  as  to  the  duties  of 
Presiding  Masters,  and  tests  of  technical  proficiency,  as  it 
were.  It  is  only  in  the  seventh  or  Koyal  Arch  degree,  (the 
last  known  to  ancient  Masonry),  that  the  "  poor  blind  can- 
didate" learns  that  the  key-stone,  which  bore  the  "  mark" 
of  Iliram  Abiff,  and  had  been  lost  since  he  was  slain 
by  Jubela,  Jubelum,  and  Jubelo,  was  found.  Hiram  Abifl^ 
the  "  widow's  son,"  is  already  known  to  him  as  one  of  the 
three  Grand  Masters  who  held  the  secret,  (the  other  two 
were  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  Solomon),  and  was  slain  by 
three  ruffians  who  were  anxious  to  obtain  it,  so  that  they 
could  travel  and  obtain  [the  pay  of  Masters.  The  plot  is 
well  got  up,  and  the  "  properties"  and  "  stage  effect"  well 
rendered. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  having  been  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Zerubabel  and  a  number  of  masons  returned 
thither  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
Persia,  to  rebuild  it.  While  at  work,  one  day,  in  digging 
out  the  foundation  of  the  new  temple,  the  men  struck  upon 
the  key-stone  of  Hiram  Abiff,  together  with  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  contained  some  manna  with  the  great 
secret  itself  I  Now  for  the  disclosure, — the  great  mystery 
turns  out  to  be  a  name  for  the  Deity,  expressed  in  geomet^ 
rical  characters,  meaning,  in  the  Greek  language,  Logos^  in 
English,  the  Woed  I  Such  is  the  great  secret  of  ancient 
Masonry,  which  it  is  pretended  was  known  only  to  the  three 
Grand  Mastere  originally,  being  prophetic  of  the  coming 
and  incarnation  of  Christ ;  but  to  people  of  the  present  day, 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  this  name  of  the  Deity,  as 
expressed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  to  whom  the  prophecy 
is  a  retrospect,  as  being  fulfilled,  it  is  not  important  or  in- 
teresting to  know.  There  are  eleven  other  degrees,  founded 
on  the  same  story,  doubtless,  each  of  which  pretends  to  give, 
as  a  great  mystery,  a  different  name  for  the  Deity,  all  of 
which  are  mere  corruptions  of  the  latest  known  to  the  He- 
brews,— Je-ho'Vahj  but  the  mysterious  and  in<?j^aJfe  name 
of  the  Deity,  which  the  Masons  pretend  to  have  discovered 
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in  digging  a  foundation  for  the  first  temple,  they  spell  Jor 
hoh^  and  pronounce  Yaw-ho.  They  pretend  to  have  found 
this  real  name  in  the  ruins  of  an  old  idolatrous  temple,  and 
that  it  was  engraved  on  a  delta  or  triangular  plate  of  gold, 
having  been  originally  revealed  to  Enoch.  This  degree  is 
called  the  '*  degree  of  perfection,"  and  was  not  known  in 
ancient  Masonry,  although  they  make  Solomon  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it.  Indeed,  any  educated  person  can  see 
that  Masonry,  as  carried  on  at  the  present  day,  is  a  mere 
fiction,  for  many  degrees  which  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time  are  anachronisms;  and  as  to  all  that  bosh  about 
their  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  prophecy  relative 
to  the  Christ,  their  knowledge  of  the  Word  and  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prophecy  was  ex  post  facto^  and  their  degrees 
made  retrospectively  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
events.  The  other  degrees,  up  to  the  thirty-third,  (the 
highest),  are  made  up  of  those  which  were  adopted  from 
the  chivalrous  orders  of  the  Crusades,  and  a  few  that  en- 
deavor to  explain  the  symbols  in  their  figurative  relation  to 
religion.  The  requisitions  for  a  good  Mason  are  laid  down 
as  follows : — "  You  must  shake  off  the  yoke  of  infant  pre- 
judice concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  reigning  religion, 
which  worship  has  been  imagina/ry^  and  only  founded  on 
the  spirit  of  pride,  which  envies  to  command  and  be  distin- 
guished, and  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  vulgar ;  in  affecting 
an  exterior  purity  which  characterises  a  false  piety,  joined 
to  a  desire  of  acquiring  that  which  is  not  its  own,  and  is  al- 
ways the  subject  of  this  exterior  pride  and  unalterable  source 
of  many  disorders,  which,  being  joined  to  gluttonness,  is 
the  daughter  of  hypocrisy,  and  employs  every  matter  to 
satisfy  carnal  desires,  and  raises  to*these  predominent  pas- 
sions altars  upon  which  she  maintains  without  ceasing  the 
light  of  iniquity,  and  sacrifices  continually  offerings  to 
luxury,  voluptuousness,  hatred,  envy,  and  perjury  I"  In  the 
Koyal  Arch  degree,  it  is  said,  a  part  of  the  oath  promises 
not  to  disclose  even  murder  or  treason  when  committed  by  a 
brother !  A  society  such  as  this  is  opposed  to  true  religion, 
and  subversive  of  the  utility  of  established  government,  be- 
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cause  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  men  who  follow  only  their 
own  reason,  and  because  of  the  secret  direction  of  the  pa^ 
sions  and  prejudices  of  many  men  combined  for  worthy 
purposes,  as  it  were,  but  really  for  the  interest  of  the  dem^ 
gogues  who  lead  them. 

Oddfellowship  and  other  secret  combinations  are  mere 
imitations  of  modern  Masonry,  and  are  equally  bad.  The 
Abbe  Baruel,  who  joined  a  lodge  in  France  for  the  porpoae 
of  exposing  Masonry,  and  passed  the  three  principal  de- 
grees, (few  Masons  ever  care  to  be  initiated  higher),  Entered 
Apprentice,  Fellow-Craft,  and  Master  Mason,  tells  us  of 
what  he  saw  and  was  told ;  ho  says  that  after  all  he  went 
through,  and  when  his  expectation  of  becoming  enlightened 
by  some  superior  wisdom  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  he 
was  told  by  the  "Woi'shipful  that  the  great  secret  of  Masoniy 
was  "  liberty  and  equality !"  This  lodge,  which  the  Abb6 
describes  so  extravagantly,  must  liave  been  irregular,  or  else 
it  must  have  been  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  that 
time  in  France ;  for  Masonry  is  not  restricted  to  any  particu- 
lar class,  country,  or  government,  embracing,  as  it  does,  kings 
and  revolutionists  in  its  society.  Morgan's  expos6  of  Ma- 
sonry in  America  is  more  accurate  and  correct ;  for  he  did 
not  join  it  with  a  prejudice,  but  exposed  it  only  when  he 
found  out  its  ridiculous  ceremonies  and  vague  philosophy. 
Many  men  arc  led  to  join  it  to  find  out  its  secrets,  bat  when 
they  know  them  they  see  their  folly ;  like  the  man  who  was 
induced  to  enter  the  exhibition  of  a  showman,  being  told 
he  would  there  behold  the  one  he  loved  best ;  the  showman 
then  held  before  his  face  a  looking  glass,  in  which  he  be- 
held— hin)!?elf ;  the  man,  finding  that  he  was  thus  humbng- 
ged,  did  not  care  to  make  known  the  secret  for  which  he 
had  paid  his  money,  hoping  to  have  at  least  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  others  humbugged  in  like  manner. 

The  progress  of  the  Church  in  making  converts  is  nearly 
restricted  to  those  persons  who  l)ave  been  educated  in 
theology,  and  those  laymen  who  are  in  the  aristocratic 
chij^s  <»f  society,  and  being  naturally  of  inqui:>itive  minds, 
avail  of  their  education  and  leisure  in  search  of  true  reli- 
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gion.     Among  the  clerical  converts  have  been  such  men  as 
Manning,  Kewman,  Anderdon,  and  most  of  the  clergy- 
men now  pastors  of  churches  in  England,  also  most  of  the 
hierarchy  of  England  and  Scotland ;  among  the  laymen,  such 
men  as  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Monsell,  M.  P.,  and  Viscount  South- 
well.   All  the  converts  made  in  England  may  be  said  to  be 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Irish  priests ;  but  they  are  prin- 
cipally through  what  may  be  called  the  inspiration  of  God, 
expressed  in  books,*  of  their  own  seeking,  not  ]^t  into  their 
hands  by  the  missionary.     The  instrumentality  of  the  L'ish 
Church  may  be  said  to  be  in  public  preaching,  in  expound- 
ing the  principles  of  the  Church  publicly  in  oral  or  written 
controverey,  and  in  carrying  its  woi*ship  and  organization 
into  their  native  country.     In  all  this  they  have  been  aided 
by  the  immigration  of  great  numbers  of  the  poor  laity  from 
Ireland,  who  cross  the  channel  for  better  wages  and  employ- 
ment, and  each  of  whom  is  a  missionary  in  himself.    But 
among  the  lower  orders  of  "  heretics"  it  has  made  little  or  no 
progress,  except  what  it  has  gained  in  Ireland  by  mixed  mar- 
riages, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  not  lost  by  the  same 
cause  in  England  and  Scotland.    It  has  neglected  one  great 
agency  in  its  mission, — it  has  not  penetrated  into  the  homes 
of  the  people, — it  has  not  sought  them  out  and  made  known 
itself;  it  has  waited  for  the  ignorant  to  find  it,  leaving  them 
the  dupes  of  interested  bigots,  and  abandoning  them  to  their 
native  prejudices ;  the  powerful  agency  of  the  printing  press 
has  not  been  made  use  of  to  the  extent  it  should ;  there  have 
been  no  tracts  or  printed  statements  of  doctrine  circulated 
gratuitously^  by  means  of  which  the  ideas  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  missionary  are  reproduced  and  multiplied  to  any 
extent  in  their  effect.     What  means  have  been  afforded 
"  heretics"  at  large  to  compare  their  own  systems  of  wor- 
ship and  religious  doctrine  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
A  sermon,  it  is  true,  may  be  heard  to  that  effect,  but  it  is 
forgotten  soon ;  and  then,  too,  how  many  Protestants  are 
there  who  would  not  enter  a  Catholic  Church,  and  who  are 
right  in  not  doing  so,  according  as  the  Church  teaches  her 
own  children,  if  they  conscientiously  feel  that  they  would  be 
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entering  an  "  idolatrous  and  superstitious"  bouse  of  worslup. 
The  Irish  Catholic  press  is,  for  the  most  part,  obseqaioufl^ 
and  prefers  that  an  evil  should  fester  and  corrupt  the  body 
of  the  Church,  rather  than  disturb  the  apparent  unity  by 
just  and  independent  criticism.  Tlie  first  thing  that  atrikeB 
a  Protestant  on  entering  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  fact  that 
the  devotional  instincts  of  the  people  are  stifled  in  their  pub- 
lic worship  and  sacrificed  to  the  unity  of  their  ecclesiastical 
organization  by  adopting  a  foreign  language.  Latin  is,  in- 
deed, the  language  of  the  profession,  just  as  it  is  the  lan- 
guage of  medicine,  botany,  law,  and  science  generally ;  and 
it  may  be  argued  that,  as  many  of  the  prtiyers  of  the  Man 
are  said  in  secret,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to  the 
congregation  whether  they  are  said  by  the  ])rie6t  in  T^t^n 
or  English ;  but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  still  felt  a  want 
of  some  worship  more  associated  with  the  native  feelings  of 
the  people.  On  sea  and  on  parts  of  the  land  where  Catliolics 
are  far  from  a  consecrated  minister  of  the  Church,  there  ia  a 
great  want  felt  of  some  simple  form,  not  of  prayer  alone,  bat 
of  praise  to  the  Jesus,  especially  where  His  providence  has 
been  manifested.  The  few  hymns  we  have  are  in  I«atin| 
and  the  people  have  not  been  brought  up  to  singing  in  con- 
cert ;  the  rosaries  and  litanies  are  the  only  forms  of  worship 
they  can  unite  in.  Many  priests  are  accustomed  to  mumble 
and  slur  over  the  prayers  at  the  Mass,  thus  they  distract 
and  scandalize  those  of  their  congregation  who  are  inclined 
to  pray  with  fervor.  So  much  has  this  practice  obtained 
among  clergymen  in  exclusively  Catholic  countries,  that 
bishops  have  thought  proper  to  command  that  the  Mass 
shall  not  be  finished  within  a  specified  time.  Tliis  practice 
certainly  could  not  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  if  the 
language  of  the  Church  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  people, 
and  if  the  prayers  were  as  much  aloud  as  possible. 

ARCniTECTUKE. 

The  architecture  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  greatly 
improved.  Instead  of  the  low,  long-roofed  adobe  bams, 
some  of  them  thatched,  we  find  good  stone  buildings  in 
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true  areliitectural  style.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 
style  of  arcliitecture  wliich  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  them 
is  not  suitable  to  Catholic  worship.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
structed according  to  the  Grecian  style  of  art,  and  resemble 
court-houses  or  Methodist  meeting-houses  more  than  temples 
of  Catholic  devotion.  Some  of  the  cathedrals, — even  the 
cathedral  of  Dublin, — are  constructed  in  Doric  simplicity, 
and  comparatively  few  have  been  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Church,  the  Gothic.  The  poor  people  are  compelled  to 
stand,  as  cattle,  in  nearly  all  of  tliem,  male  and  female 
jam  bed  up  in  one  common  conglomeration,  thus  aiding  de- 
moralization, and  making  poverty  more  poor.  It  is  impos- 
siMe  for  these  people  to  enter  into  the  devotions  with  spirit ; 
what  between  the  shuffling  and  pushing  around  them,  the 
kneeling  on  cold  flags,  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  hold 
themselves  still,  and  to  keep  from  coughing  and  barking. 

These  people  comprise  the  majority  of  all  the  parishes, 
and  they  could  be  rendered  more  religiously  inclined  if  they 
were  only  accommodated  with  seats  and  made  more  at  ease; 
the  expense  would  be  very  little  more,  and  the  room  taken 
up  would  be  only  the  same  as  they  now  occupy  when  they 
kneel.  When  the  social  distinctions  and  grievances  among 
the  people  w^ould  be  lessened,  their  religious  and  moral 
ideas  would  be  elevated.  We  see  this  in  America,  where 
all  are  accommodated  with  seats,  and  are  treated  as  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God.  We  see  that  no  sooner  is  a  church 
built  than  it  has  its  seats  occupied  and  a  self-supporting 
])aiish  formed.  When  the  people  have  seats  or  a  pew  in  a 
church,  they  feel  tliat  they  have  a  parish  and  a  priest,  and 
they  l)ecome  interested  in  religion,  and  ambitious  to  rival 
their  neighboi^s  in  social  worth.  The  Chapel  of  the  Catholic 
Tiii  versity,  in  Dublin,  is  in  the  Byzantine  style,  and  reminds 
one  of  a  zebra;  it  is  entered  by  a  vestibule,  then  a  kind  of 
ant ( -chamber  or  crush  room,  and  the  pews  are  all  on  the 
gioimd  floor,  witli  a  part  railed  oflf,  with  stalls  next  the 
sanctuary.  The  style  of  architecture  most  adapted  for 
for  Catholic  churches  in  country  parts,  where  they  must  not 
be  expensive,  seems  to  be  the  Komanesque.     It  is  a  mixture 
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of  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic,  and  its  campanile  or  lantern 
turret  is  suitable  for  a  small  bell:  it  is  a  combination  of 

the  einiple  and  sublime. 

Education. 

Tlie  National  School  system  of  Ireland  is,  so  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  mixed  education,  very  fair;  but  as  regardi 
nationality,  its  tendency  is  quite  the  reverse, — to  siippmi 
all  text  bt»oks  whicli  would  give  such  an  idea  to  the  popiL 
The  Cliristian  Ih-others  and  Convent  Schools  are  allowed  I 
pro  rata  share  of  the  public  money  devoted  to  tlio  purpose 
of  education ;  if  it  were  not  so,  they  would  have  swamped 
the  Xalional  Board  before  now.  There  is  no  Bible  reading  or 
public  j)rayer,  but  a  brief  history  of  the  facts  related  in  the 
Bible  is  c()mj)iled  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  school  boob 
are  not  furnished  free,  but  may  be  had  at  cost^  The  text 
books  of  Sullivan  are  very  good,  and  are  generally  in  ubol 
The  Christian  Brothers',  which  are  starting  up  all  over  the 
country,  are  leaving  the  so-called  National  Schools  almost 
scholarless.  Their  admirable  text  books, — their  matchleeB 
geography  and  readers, — have  attracted  the  attention  of 
parents.  Carpenters  S[)elling-book  is  one  of  their  text 
books,  and  is  more  adapted  to  the  use  of  Common  Schools 
than  the  elaborate  dictionaries  of  Sullivan,  llieir  teaching 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  scholar  than  that 
of  the  National ;  but  the  teachei"S  of  the  government  schools 
are  better  tilted  for  their  positions  generally  than  are  the 
teachers  of  the  parochial  schools,  because  they  undergo  a 
course  of  training  and  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  in 
Dublin  preparatory  to  their  appointments,  whilst  the  onlj 
requisites  for  teachers  of  the  parochial  schools  are  celibacy 
and  religions  devotion.  That  there  are  men  among  the 
Brothers  fully  competent  to  teach  is  evident  from  the  match- 
less Geography  which  they  have  produced;  and  the  fact 
that  botli  tlieir  sch(.»ols  and  those  of  the  nuns  in  Ireland  are 
subject  to  the  ins[)eciion  of  a  government  ollieial,  come  into 
competition  with  the  National  Schools,  and  derive  a  per 
ofinta  subsidy  from  the  Board  of  Education,  is  a  sufficient 
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guaranty  to  parents.  But  celibacy  and  piety  are  not  suffi- 
cient reasons  to  make  ignorant  pereons  teacliei's  of  schools; 
there  sliould  be  a  Normal  School  among  all  conventual  ordere 
that  make  it  their  business  to  attend  to  the  education  of 
youth.  The  teachers  of  the  National  Schools  are  not  at  all 
remunerated  for  their  previous  study  and  their  daily  labor. 
The  scliool-houses  are  generally  mean,  dingy,  and  ill-ventil- 
lated  l)uilding8,  without  any  uniformity  in  their  construc- 
tion or  any  similarity  between  them.  When  one  compares 
tliem  with  the  architectural,  uniform,  and  neat  barracks 
which  garrison  the  country  within  every  three  miles,  built 
for  the  use  of  the  State  police,  then  is  seen  tlie  purpose  and 
desires  of  the  British  government  in  Ireland.  You  see  oc- 
casionally the  National  School  in  a  village, — a  mud  cabin, 
with  a  closed  half-door,  and  a  sign-board  stuck  in  the 
thatched  roof,  having  on  it  "  National  School"  painted  in 
crayon  by  the  village  Dick  Tinto,  and  on  entering  you  find 
a  long,  deal  plank,  supported  on  either  end  by  a  few  sods 
of  turf,  with  the  poor  children  half  clad,  sitting  by  it  on  an- 
other plank  so  supportd,  their  teeth  chattering  and  their 
whole  bodies  shivering  with  the  cold  of  a  winter's  day ; 
they  have  no  fire,  and  the  wind  whistles  thrortgh  the  thatched 
root*  and  the  mud  walls.  Not  so  the  barrack  of  the  gen- 
d'arme ;  it  is  a  two-story  stone  building,  with  a  slate  roof, 
its  windows  embowered  in  clustering  ivy,  and  a  neat  portico 
projects,  at  once  an  ornament  and  a  shelter  to  the  house. 
Enter  it  and  you  find  three  or  four  well-fed  fellows  smoking 
or  playing  cards  before  a  fine  coal  fire,  the  room  furnished 
neatly  and  substantially.  You  see  these  barraclis  every 
where  occupying  the  prettiest  and  healthiest  positions,  and 
you  can  tell  them  at  once  by  their  '*  regulation"  look  of  uni- 
foriniry,  even  without  reading  the  *' regulation"  badge  in 
wliieli  the  word  ''  Coristahulary^^  is  placed  over  the  entrance. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  authorities  have  put  up 
many  new  school-houses,  but  they  are  mere  barns  with 
<j:aMe  ends;  they  are  only  one  story,  and  have  only  one 
room, — there  are  no  class  rooms, — no  private  study  room 
fur  the  teacher,  where  he  could  consult  his  books  of  refer- 
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ence  without  the  erabarraeement  of  being  seen  by  his  schol- 
ars ;  no  proper  school  furniture,  such  as  desks,  benches, 
globes,  maps,  &c. ;  no  fire  in  winter,  no  water  to  drink  in 
summer,  no  water  closet, — a  want  common  to  ev6ry  farm- 
house in  Ireland.  Who  are  the  authorities  empowered  to 
provide  school  accommodation  I  do  not  know,  whether  the 
National  Board  or  the  County  Grand  Jury,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  local  authority  to  control  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  taxes,  like  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor-houses.  It 
would  be  well  to  give  some  encouragement  to  the  most  effi- 
cient among  Sunday  school  teachere,  by  appointing  them 
as  teachers  or  assistants  in  parochial  day  schools ;  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  given  the  children  of  all  the  schools 
to  attend  all  public  exhibitions  of  art  which  would  both  in-  , 
terest  and  instruct  them.  Concert  singing  should  be  taught 
in  all  the  schools,  and  dancing  would  be  an  accomplishment 
and  a  pleasing  exercise. 

General  Impbotements. 

Among  the  social  improvements  of  Ireland,  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  are  the  extension  of  railroads 
and  direct  steam  communication  with  America,  from  which 
country  many  improvements,  the  inventions  of  necessity, 
have  been  derived,  such  as  wasliboards,  pegged  boots,  sow- 
ing machines,  cheap  clocks,  rubber  shoes,  and  the  American 
style  of  dress  has  been  in  vogue  for  some  time,  including 
the  peculiar  cut  of  the  beard  known  as  the  "goatee." 
Tramways,  on  the  American  principle,  are  about  being  in- 
troduced in  tlie  large  cities  and  on  the  public  roads  in  con- 
nection with  trunk  lines  of  railroad.  Hie  low-backed  car  is 
still  the  favorite  mode  of  private  conveyance,  from  its  cheap- 
ness, its  light  and  easy  draft,  and  the  advantage  which  it 
affords  of  seeing  everything  on  the  way ;  it  is  used  as  the 
principal  hack  conveyance  in  the  large  cities.  The  pretty 
station-houses  on  all  the  raih*oad  lines  are  good  specimens 
of  architecture, — mostly  Elizabethan, — and  would  be  con- 
venient models  for  country  schools  and  farm  cottages. 
There  is  more  industry  among  the  people,  and  less  of  the 
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old-fashioned  hospitality  than  formerly.  There  is  an  ira- 
proveiiient  in  agriculture:  in  adopting  machinery  for 
threshing  and  reaping,  to  a  great  extent;  in  the  use  of 
lime,  guano,  and  other  fancy  manures,  in  raising  green 
crops,  and  in  drainage. 

Tlie  political  improvements  are  mostly  prospective — the 
£6  franchise,  the  taking  off  the  paper  duty,  the  doing  away 
with  patronage  in  the  disposal  of  public  situations,  by  throw- 
ing them  open  to  free  competition,  without  even  a  previous 
nomination  by  an  M.  P.,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity 
of  Tenant  Right  made  by  the  ministry,  in  the  sham  bill  which 
they  have  introduced  in  Parliament.  More  of  the  public 
offices  are  filled  by  Catholics  tlian  formerly,  but  his  vice- 
maj  esty  of  Dublin  and  his  head  men  are  all  English  and 
Scotch.  In  Scotland  all  the  principal  offices  are  filled  by 
natives,  and  Ireland  should  ask  the  same.  The  two  petty 
instalments  of  £60,000,  which  had  been  granted  by  Eng- 
lish generosity  to  appease  the  famine  and  feed  the  hungry, 
have  been  repaid  by  a  tax,  designated  the  "  the  rate  in  aid," 
levied  immediately  after ;  and  this  is  the  money  which  Eng- 
lish officials  distributed  among  their  own  favorites,  and 
allowed  the  people  no  voice  in  its  distribution,  as  if  they 
were  not  to  pay  it  back  ag%in  ;  this  is  the  money  which 
instead  of  being  appropriated  to  beneficent  works,  drain- 
age of  bogs,  building  schools,  &c.,  was  spent  in  filling  up 
seas  and  levelling  mountains,  and  frequently  in  aiding 
''  soiiperism"  in  its  war  upon  the  souls  and  salvation  of  the 
people  ! 

The  general  spirit  of  the  people  is  more  independent  than 
formerly,  there  is  not  that  fear  of  the  "peeler,"  nor  is  the 
soldier  that  mysterious  personage  he  used  to  be.  The  ex- 
perience of  military  life  which  the  young  men  on  town  have 
acquired  in  the  militia,  has  made  them  familiar  with  the 
use  of  arms  and  discipline,  and  the  clothes  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  disbanded  militia,  may  be  seen  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  ragged  urchin  in  the  street.  The  spirit  and 
intellifrence  of  the  voung  men  in  Ireland  have  risen  above 
being  the  hired  machines  of  despotism,  especially  of  enlist- 
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ing  in  the  gladiatorial  service  of  that  oligarchy  whose  inter- 
ests and  bigotry  combine  to  make  tliem  advei*se  to  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Tliere  is  nothing  so  destructive  of 
morality — nothing  so  depraved  as  enlistment  in  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  English  oligarchy.  The  fact  of  so  many 
men,  not  being  engaged  in  an  industrial  occupation^  scat- 
tered over  every  town  in  Ireland,  and  being  frequently 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  makes  tlie  soldier  the  principal 
cause  and  support  of  prostitution  in  that  country,  for  he 
feels  that  he  is  not  known  and  responsible  as  an  individual 
whose  character  is  at  stake  and  whose  interests  are  settled 
in  any  particular  locality.  None  of  the  peasantry  now  join 
either  the  militia  or  the  line;  the  militia  is  generally  made 
up  from  the  scamps  of  the  towns,  who  are  induced  from 
their  experience  of  a  few  weeks  stay  at  home  after  being 
disbanded  to  join  the  line — the  term  of  service  in  it  having 
been  reduced  to  ten  years  without  a  pension.  Dr.  Cah ill's 
letters  are  inducing  the  farmers'  sons  and  their  workmen 
to  emigrate  to  America,  and  it  is  the  best  thing  they  can 
do.  •  As  for  Ireland  becoming  populated  by  Protestant 
English,  there  is  no  fear — the  present  exodus  is  a  surplus 
of  the  population  which  must  arise  every  decade.  I  saw 
while  in  Ireland,  all  last  winter,  just  as  many  people  attend- 
ing the  chapels,  keeping  the  holidays,  and  at  fair  and 
market,  as  I  did  ten  years  ago.  In  this  country  they  will 
spread  the  Gospel  and  build  temples  of  Catholic  devotion 
to  the  Almighty,  and  their  posterity  will  become  a  terror 
to  their  former  oppressors,  by  the  influence  and  power  of 
America.  j.  h. 


Art.  III. — School  Days  dt  Rugby,  By  An  Old  Boy. 
Ninth  edition.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1859.  16mo. 
pp.  405. 

We  presume  few  of  our  readers  have  neglected  to  read 
Tom  JirowiVs  School  Days^  and  that  few  who  have  read  it 
have  failed  to  admire  it,  or  to  be  amused  and  instructed  by 
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it.  It  is,  perliapp,  a  little  Carlylish,  though  hardly  percep- 
ti1)ly  so,  and  we  confess  we  like  it  hugely,  and  would 
warmly  conuncnd  it  if  the  public  had  not  ah'eady  antici- 
pated us.  The  book  gives,  we  are  assured,  an  admirable 
and  faithful  account  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  fa- 
mous English  school  at  Kugby,  under  the  head-mastership 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold,  saving  that  he  was  a  Protes- 
tant, one  of  the  most  successful  educators  of  modern  times, 
and  pei'haps  of  any  time ;  and  our  purpose  is  to  make  some 
few  remarks  apropos  of  the  article  on  Dr,  Arnold  and 
CathoJic  Colh'(jts^  in  the  Bevieio  for  July  last,  and  on  some 
criticisms  it  lias  called  forth.  The  article,  as  far  as  it  went, 
coincided  in  substance  with  our  own  views,  which  may 
be  found  in  Conversation  X,  of  Conversations  of  Our 
Chih,  October,  1858,  and  that  offence  has  been  taken  at 
some  of  its  expressions,  or  that  it  has  been  made  the  occa- 
si(.)n  for  the  usual  quarterly  onslaught  upon  ourselves,  has 
not  surprised  us  in  the  least. 

There  are  persons,  very  excellent  persons  too,  placed  in 
positions  of  trust  and  influence,  who  think  a  Catholic  pub- 
licist should  resolutely  defend  every  thing  called  Catholic, 
and  especially  every  thing  said,  done,  or  approved  by 
s])i ritual  persons,  direct  all  his  attacks  against  outside  bar- 
barians, and  studiously  avoid  agitating  any  question  on 
which  Catholics  differ  among  themselves,  or  which  may 
lead  to  discussions  offensive  or  disagreeable  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  Catholic  community.  But  a  good  general 
spends  usually  much  time  in  collecting  and  disciplining  his 
troops  and  preparing  their  appointments  before  taking  the 
field  against  the  enemy;  and  he  who  wishes  to  conduct  a 
successful  campaign,  must  also  take  precautions  that  when 
lie  has  taken  the  field  he  be  not  exposed  to  a  fire  from  his 
friends  in  the  rear  as  well  as  from  the  enemy  in  front. 

The  evils  which  from  time  to  time  befall  the  Church,  and 
often  so  great  and  so  deplorable,  are  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  far  more  attributable  to  the  faults,  errors,  and  blunders 
of  Catholics  themselves,  than  to  the  craftiness  or  wicked- 
:iess  of  non-Catholics.     If  we  Catholics  always  underatood 
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aiid  oliservcd  rMir  rcli^noii,  were  really  enlightened  and  xxr- 
tii< Ills,  the  ciieuiy  w«.«n! J  have  no  power  against  us;  heresies 
and   tchi&iii?  C'.'uld  never  obtain;    and  the  whole  world 
would  acknfiw ledge  in  a  short  time  the  truth  and  beaut j 
of  our  religion.     But  baptism  does  not  take  away  concu- 
piscence, grace  does  not  change  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
and  though  members  of  a  holy  and  infallible  Church,  we 
are  liable  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh.     TTe  have  our 
human  iride.  lair  human  j^assions,  propensities,  and  appetites, 
and  may  become  slaves  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and  eveu 
Buperstitivn.     It  may  ha[»pen  tliat  the  more  luxuriant  our 
faith,  the  ranker  the  gr«»wth  of  the  weeds  of  supei*stitioii 
that  infest   it,   while  the  fear  of  scandalizing  the   weak 
may  prevent  the  pastor  from  taking  eftective  measures  for 
uprooting  then].      Superstition  and  error  may  be  trans- 
mitted from  parents  to  children,  as  well  as  religion  and 
faith.     The  pastor  him^lf,  but  poorly  instructed  in   his 
theolog}',  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  may  fail  now  and  then 
to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  false  tradition, 
and  mistake  the  traditions  of  Catholics,  when  traditions  of 
his  own  countrymen,  in  which  he  himself  has  grown  up, 
for  Catholic  Tradition  itself.    He  may  also,  misapplying  the 
admonitit.tn  of  our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and 
the  tares,  *'  let  both  grow  together,"  really  fear  to  distin- 
guish fcuddi-nly  and  sharply  between  them,  lest  he  shake  or 
weaken  faith  in  the  true  Tradition,  and  occasion  the  ruin  of 
precious  boids  coiumitted  to  his  care.     Moreover,  pastoi-s 
are  men,  and  they  may  think  certain  superstitions  with 
which  tliev  have  been  familiar  from  childhood,  and  which 
thev  have  bocii  in  a  venerated  father  or  an  honored  mother, 
although  they  know  them  to  be  superetitious,  are  harmless, 
perhaps  jMJctical,  the  exuberant  foliage  of  a  believing  soul, 
an<l  really  have  no  tendency  to  obscure  faith,  or  to  smother 
devotion. 

Protestants  accuse  our  Church  of  overlaying  faith  with  a 
nuiftS  of  iMTor.-,  and  smothering  true  piety  with  a  multitude 
of  buperstiti'.nis  practices  and  observances.  The  charge  is 
fuKe ;  but  if  brought  against  portions  of  a  Catholic  popu- 
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lation,  and  not  against  the  Church,  it  would  be  not  abso- 
lutely unlbunded.  We  have  many  devotions  perfectly 
true,  holy,  and  useful,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been 
]3roi)osed  ;  but  which  individuals  may  abuse  and  render 
superstitious  in  practice.  All  these  devotions  are  fitted 
and  intended  to  impress  upon  the  mind  and  heart  the  great 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  and  to  quicken  our  love  and  gratitude 
to  Ilim  wlio  hath  died  to  redeem  us.  Thus  we  wear  the 
scapular  or  a  miraculous  medal,  or  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
La  Salette  in  honor  of  our  Lady,  and  so  far  as  these  things 
remind  us  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  render  our 
faith  in  that  great  mystery  more  lively,  our  devotion  to 
God  more  fervent,  our  love  to  our  neighbor  more  ardent, 
and  our  resolution  to  imitate  the  supernatural  virtues  of 
our  Lady  herself  firmer,  they  are  good,  and  serve  admi- 
rably the  purposes  of  the  Christian  life ;  but  if  supposed  to 
be  Sacraments,  to  have  some  virtue  in  themselves,  indepen- 
dent of  the  disposition  of  him  who  observes  them,  they  be- 
come in  those  who  so  suppose,  simply  superstitious  prac- 
tices. To  suppose  that  the  simple  wearing  of  the  scapular 
of  our  Lady,  even  if  one  should  die  with  it  on,  is  of  itself 
a  sure  guaranty  against  eternal  punishment,  is  mere  super- 
stition, and  not  a  harmless  superstition  either.  The  scapu- 
lar is  not  a  charm,  and  the  benefits  promised  to  the  wearer 
are  secured  only  by  his  faith  and  piety,  his  earnest  devo- 
tions, or  his  observing  certain  prescribed  conditions,  and 
he  who  observes  those  conditions  will  be  saved,  without 
wearing  it,  though  he  may  be  detained  longer  in  purgatory. 
There  is  no  way  of  getting  to  heaven  without  true  faith  and 
intrinsic  justice.  Extreme  Unction  even  avails  nothing  to 
one  who  is  in  mortal  sin,  or  not  in  a  state  of  grace. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  him  who  goes 
among  the  people,  that  there  are  many  devotions  and  ob- 
servances intended  to  be  helps  to  faith  and  piety,  and  are 
so  wlien  observed  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Church, 
which  i)ractically  are  sometimes  taken  as  substitutes  for 
genuine  virtue,  and  which  by  being  abused  tend  to  smother 
true  devotion,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  robust  and 
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manly  piety.  Tlie  superetition  their  abuse  generates  is  no 
doubt  far  less,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  less  to  be  depre- 
cated, than  the  sneering  unbelief,  the  cold-hearted  irreligion, 
and  the  satanic  supei'stitions  so  rife  among  non-GatlioliCfly 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  hurtful  to  the  soul,  enervates  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  is  in  the  way  of  that  instruction  and 
that  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  which  the  earnest  Cath- 
olic pastor  always  laboi-s  for.  Too  many  extenial  applica- 
tions and  stimulants,  as  the  best  mastei*s  of  spiritual  life 
assure  us,  enfeeble  the  frame,  and  a  multitude  of  external 
helps  to  devotion,  if  necessary,  both  indicate  that  the  inter- 
nal life  of  faith  has  become  weak  and  tend  to  keep  it  so, 
and  really  have  an  influence  in  preventing  the  faithful 
from  becoming  strong,  from  rising  to  the  dignity  and 
robustness  of  "  men  in  understanding,"  as  the  Apostle  ex- 
horts us  to  be.  It  is  an  evil  day  when  the  faithful,  save  in 
simplicity  and  docility  of  heart,  and  innocence  of  life,  are 
mere  children,  and  need  to  be  kept  in  swathing  clothes,  and 
fed  on  pap. 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  in  our  times,  faith  with 
many  is  weak,  and  devotion  pale  and  sickly.  So  many  medi- 
cines as  are  made  use  of  would  not  be  needed,  if  the  faith- 
ful were  in  sound  health  and  full  strength.  "We  see  it  in 
our  devotional  literature  for  the  people,  when  compared 
with  that  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  and 
manlier  ages.  In  scarcely  one  of  our  ])opular  and  devo- 
tional works  of  modern  date,  will  you  find  a  moderate  space 
devoted  to  tlionghtful  and  direct  devotion  to  God.  Indi- 
rect and  external  devotions  predominate  over  the  inter- 
nal and  the  direct.  We  do  the  little  and  half  mechanical 
things,  and  slirink  from  the  greater  and  more  intellectual. 
We  fall  into  the  condition  of  those  who  "  pay  tithes  of 
anise,  cununin,  and  mint,  and  pass  over  justice,  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  weightier  mattere  of  the  hiw,"  forgetful  that 
' '  these  we  should  have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  otlier 
undone."  The  modern  bureaucratic  system  which  pre- 
dominates in  all  Catholic  countries  and  aftects  even  the 
Cliurch  in  Iier  administration,  the  stringent  means  adopted 
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to  gujinl  tlie  faithful  against  the  heresies  and  schisms  which 
cvervwliere  surround  ns,  and  the  non-Catholic  tendencies 
so  strong  in  all  the  world,  operate  in  emasculating  our  de- 
votion, in  suppressing  individual  freedom,  in  hindering  the 
development  of  thought  and  the  growth  of  intelligence, 
and  result  in  preventing  the  formation  of  true  manliness  of 
character.  We  become  timid,  weak,  and  imbecile ;  we 
lack  enci-gy  and  courage,  we  lack  self-reliance  and  feel  that 
we  cannot  move  without  tlie  assistance  of  a  dry-nuree.  We 
have  the  characteristics  of  a  conquered  people,  a  people 
wlio  once  held  and  exercised  the  empire  of  the  world,  but 
are  now  reduced  to  slavery,  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  are 
becoming  resigned  to  their  condition.  Those  who  are  not, 
and  feel  they  cannot  be  resigned,  those  who  feel  that  they  are 
not  made  to  be  slaves,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  be 
free,  and  the  energy  to  assert  their  freedom,  escape  from  what 
they  regard  as  slavery  by  leaving  their  religion  behind, 
and  affiliating  themselves  to  the  enemies  of  their  Church. 

The  Catholic  publicist  who  has  a  moderate  share  of  intel- 
ligence, and  who  loves  his  Church,  and  bums  to  recover 
for  her  the  position  she  has  lost  through  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  her  own  children,  sees  and  deplores  this  sad 
state  of  things,  and  feels  it  his  duty  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Catholic  public  to  it,  and  that,  too,  although  he  well 
knows  the  application  of  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  spiritual 
chiefs  of  the  faithful,  not  to  him,  or  to  the  laity.  Yet  the 
moment  he  does  this  there  is  a  breach  of  sympathy  between 
him  and  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  population  he  addresses. 
'^  Wc  believe  and  do  as  our  fathers  did,"  say  they,  "  and  they 
were  wise  and  good  men  in  their  day,  are,  we  trust,  now 
with  our  Lord  in  Paradise,  and  who  is  this  w^ho  comes  for- 
ward with  his  rebukes  and  reproofs,  with  his  clamore  for 
refoirn,  as  if  he  monopolized  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
his  a<>e  ?  Is  he  wiser  or  more  virtuous  than  our  venerable 
and  illustrious  Hierarchy?  Down  with  the  impudent  and 
internuddling  wretch!"  What  can  he  say  in  his  own  de- 
fence against  this  a/ywm^Ti^wm  a(? 'V^reci/726?/am,  especially 
if  lie  be  a  man  of  some  natural  modesty,  and  not  absolutely 
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destitute  of  Christian  humility  ?  If  ho  persevere,  tbongh 
every  word  he  says  is  true,  and  the  word  needed  to  be 
spoken,  and  to  be  spoken  at  the  moment  lie  speaks  it,  it  ifl 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  not  give  offence^ 
or  rather  titat  oifenee  should  not  be  taken,  and  taken  in 
quartere  where  he  looks  for  sympathy  and  support.  Wbat 
shall  he  do  ?  Shall  he  desist  and  reconcile  bimself  to  the 
general  a])athy  in  which  it  appears  to  him  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  brethren  are  sunk.  Shall  ho  fold  his  hands  and 
remain  silent  and  inactive,  consoling  himself  with  the 
somewliat  fatalir;tic  reflection,  ^' it  is  God's  work,  and  he 
will  take  care  of  it ;  none  of  the  elect  will  be  lost,  and  I 
need  not  trouble  my  h^id  about  it?-' 

We  are  not  so  far  gone  as  to  pretend  that  the  fact  that 
one  gives  ofience,  or  says  or  does  things  at  which  good 
and  pious  men  take  offence,  prove  that  he  is  in  the  way 
of  his  duty  and  doing  God's  work ;  but  we  do  maintain 
that  the  simple  fact  that  ofience  is  taken  at  what  one 
says  or  does,  is  not  of  itself  conclusive  proof,  or  any  proof 
at  all,  that  ho  is  wrong,  or  not  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a  Catholic  ]>ublicist;  and  if  we  did  not  so  maintain,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  accept  conclusions  from  which  every 
Catholic  recoils  with  horror.  Did  not  the  Athenians  con- 
demn Socrates,  the  wisest  of  their  sons,  to  drink  hemlock  ? 
and  did  not  the  Jews  take  offence  at  One  between  whom 
and  Socrates,  or  any  other  mortal  man,  no  comparison 
can  be  instituted  without  irreverence,  if  without  blasphenay, 
get  enraged  at  the  words  of  Ilim  "who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,"  and  finally  crucify  him  between  two  tliioves? 
At  what  is  more  offence  taken  than  at  Holy  Church,  the 
Immaculate  Spouse  of  God,  who  is  all  beautiful?  Was 
there  ever  a  faint,  engaged  in  active  duties,  and  dealing 
with  the  world  in  his  own  times,  the  ignorance,  the  vices, 
the  crimes,  the  sins  he  found  amongst  Catholics,  at  whose 
words  aii<l  deeds,  even  good  men,  priests,  bishops,  "and 
cardinals,  did  not  for  a  time  take  more  or  less  offence? 
Has  not  our  Lord  himself  said,  *' Woe  unto  you  when  all 
men  s}>eak  well  of  you  T'    The  Church  here  is  the  Church 
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inllitarit,  and  every  child  of  the  Church  must  be  always  an 
armed  soldier,  doing  battle  somewhere,  and  against  some 
enemy.  IIow,  then,  from  the  simple  fact  that  offence  is 
giv  en  conclude  that  he  who  gives  it  is  in  the  wrong,  rather 
than  they  who  take  it  ?  A  time  may  come  when  they  shall 
*'  look  upon  him  whom  they  have  crucified  and  mourn." 

The  argumentum  ad  verecundiam  is  seldom  a  fair  or  gen- 
erous argument.  The  Catholic  publicist  does  not  assume 
the  invidious  attitude  supposed.  He  does  not  set  himself 
u[)  as  wiser  than  all  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors. 
He  does  not  assume  to  be  wiser  or  bettei*  than  his  spiritual 
cliiets ;  for  he  only  calls  public  attention  to  evils  which 
they  see  and  deplore  as  well  as  he,  and  he  discusses  them 
not  with  a  view  of  deciding  questions  which  it  is  their 
province  to  decide.  He  usurps  none  of  the  functions  of  the 
court ;  he  only  occupies  the  position  and  discharges  the 
duties  of  the  advocate.  The  advocate  does  not  by  acting  as 
an  advocate  assume  to  be  wiser  than  the  court.  He  pre- 
sents and  defends  his  client's  cause,  according  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  then  leaves  the  decision  to  the  court  and 
jury.  So  the  Catholic  publicist.  He  does  not  go  out  of 
his  sphere ;  he,  as  well  as  the  court  and  jury,  or  the  judges, 
is  a  Catholic,  may  feel  as  deep  an  interest  as  they  in  the 
maintenance  of  Catholic  faith  and  the  promotion  of  Catho- 
lic virtue,  or  the  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  his 
own  country  and  throughout  the  world  ;  he  may  even  have 
thought  as  long  and  as  earnestly  and  with  as  nmch  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  as  they  on  the  hindrances  to  that  pros- 
|)erity,  and  on  the  best  means  of  promoting  it,  and  he  does 
hut  otter  the  results  of  his  reflections  and  experience  for 
what  they  are  worth,  without  pretending  that  the  ultimate 
decision  or  application  rests  with  him,  or  with  the  laity. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  accept  the  assumption  which,  not  the 
clerj^y,  but  some  laymen  in  their  name  make,  that  lay- 
men, in  matters  of  religion,  can  neither  know  nor  say  any- 
tliinu:,  that  they  are,  wherever  the  interests  of  religion  are 
involved,  to  be  counted  as  interlopers  or  nullities.  The 
Church  in  the  broad  sense  we  now  regard  her  includes 
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the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  Tlie  clergy  and  laity  make 
hut  one  Church,  and  arc  all  equally  meinbere  of  Christ's 
mystic  body.  To  the  clergy  God  has  given  a  distiuct  mis- 
sion in  his  Church,  given  them  for  the  discharge  of  this 
mission,  certain  rights  and  duties,  with  which  the  laity 
have  no  right  to  interfere  ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
laity  are  a  nullity,  and  that  God  has  left  them  nothing  to 
do  but  passively  to  "submit  to  what  they  are  told.  Tliey 
also  have  rights  and  duties  ;  they  have  the  right  to  be  in- 
structed, to  be  taught  their  faith  and  duty  by  the  clergy, 
and  to  do  any  thing  for  the  interests  of  religion  as  taught 
them  b}'  the  clergy,  they  are  able  to  do,  or  which  can  be 
done  without  Orders,  aud  which  no  canon  of  the  Church 
enacted,  promulgated,  and  not  fallen  into  desuetude,  for- 
bids. They  are  not  judges  of  faith  ;  they  cannot  tench  by 
authority ;  they  cannot  make  canons  for  the  government 
or  disci|)liue  of  the  Church,  or  the  regulation  and  perform- 
ance of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  they  cannot  administer 
the  Sacraments,  unless  it  be  Baptism  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
in  one  sense,  Marriiige ;  but  we  know  nothing  else  proper 
to  be  done  that  they  may  not  do,  and  which  they  are  not, 
according  to  tlieir  means,  ability,  learning,  condition  in  life, 
under  as  mucli  obh'gation  to  do  as  the  clergy.  No  doubt 
they  must  work  under  their  spiritual  chiefs,  but  that  is  not 
saying  that  tliey  may  not  work  at  all,  or  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  them  to  work  with  intelligence  of  their  own,  and 
with  free  will,  as  free  moral  agents.  We  know  no  law  of 
the  Church  which  exempts  us,  as  laymen,  from  our  obliga- 
tion to  hibor  for  tlie  i)romolion  of  the  interests  of  religion; 
that  imposes  on  the  clergy  alone  the  duty  of  loving  our 
neighbor  and  seeking  his  salvation ;  or  by  which  we  can 
discharge  our  moral  and  religious  duties  vicariously. 

In  our  age,  when  education  and  intelligence  are  not 
confined  to  the  clergy,  and  are  often  possessed  in  as 
enn'neni  a  detirrec  bv  the  laity  as  bv  them,  when  the  most 
notable  defences  of  Catholic  history  have  been  made  by 
laynien,  sometimes  even  bv  non-Catholics,  and  when  the 
controversy  between  us  and  our  enemies  is  removed  from 
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tlic  s[>]iere  of  tlieology,  and  made  in  the  main,  a  lay  ques- 
tion, to  be  decided  by  the  reason  common  to  all  men, 
ratber  than  by  authority,  the  fullest  liberty  must  be  given 
to  laymen,  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order  and  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, if  we  mean  religion  shall  prosper,  the  Church  take 
root  and  llourish  in  the  land,  we  must  leave  laymen  free 
to  do  all  that  laymen  can  do,  and  we  must  exact  of  the 
cleriry,  few  in  numbers,  too  few  for  our  wants,  only  those 
]al)ors  which  none  but  clergymen  can  perform.  The  laity 
not  liaving  hitherto  been  trained  to  do  all  that  laymen 
may  do,  will  at  first,  no  doubt,  commit  many  blundei-s,  as- 
sume, if  you  will,  important  and  even  ridiculous  aire,  and 
abuse  their  trusts.  Such  things  must  be  expected,  and  the 
clergy,  they  will  permit  us  to  say,  instead  of  excluding 
them,  or  narrowing  their  sphere  of  action,  will  bear  with 
tliem,  and  labor  to  educate  tliem  for  the  new  position  in 
which  the  inevitable  tendencies  and  exigencies  of  things  in 
our  modern  world  require  them  to  be  placed. 

The  modern  world  is  to  a  great  extent  laic,  and  if  the 
laity  are  not  frankly  recognized,  and  freely  permitted  to  do 
whatever  laymen  can  do,  we  shall  find  that  they  will  under- 
take,— the  rise  and  continuance  of  Protestantism  prove  it, 
— to  do  more  tlum  they  have  any  right  to  do,  and  will 
usurp  the  sj)ecial  functions  of  the  clergy  themselves.  There 
is  not  now  the  distinction  in  education  and  intelligence  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity  which  formerly  existed. 
The  j)olitical  order  also  has  undergone  great  changes,  and 
the  j)eo})le  no  longer  remain  a  distinct  body,  without  edu- 
cation, without  intelligence,  without  political  rights,  gov- 
erned or  (lesi)oiled,  but  counting  for  nothing  in  the  govern- 
ment. Tliey  now,  even  in  states  not  republican  in  name, 
are,  if  not  tiie  governing  power  itself,  held  to  be  the  origin 
and  l)a>is  of  that  power.  The  whole  population  of  the 
country  are  now  directly  or  indirectly  taken  up  into  the 
iroverninii;  chu^s,  or  tlie  political  society,  and  stand  now  in 
nlation  to  the  spiritual  order  in  the  position  which  has 
usually   been  occupied  by  sovereign  princes  and  nobles. 
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This  new  state  of  things  renders  obsolete  or  impracticable 
many  old  arra^enients  and  methods,  and  makes  the  adop- 
tion of  new  arrangements  and  methods  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable. AVe  cannot  now  treat  the  mass  of  the  laity  as 
nobodies  m  the  social  world,  as  without  rights  or  powers,  as 
a  nullity  in  government,  and  as  ])ermitted  no  thought  or  in- 
telligence but  to  do  as  they  are  bid  by  their  chiefs,  spiritnal 
or  temporal.  The  whole  theory  of  ecclesiastical  training, 
aside  from  what  pertains  to  faith  and  univei'sal  discipline, 
has  to  be  modiiied  so  as  to  permit  every  layman  to  be 
treated,  in  principle,  very  much  as  temporal  princes  profes- 
sing the  Catholic  religion  have  heretofore  been  treated. 
The  policy  imposed  upon  the  clergy  under  this  new  state 
of  things  is  not  to  exclude  the  laity  from  doing  any  thing  a 
layman  by  the  constitution  of  the  Church  may  do,  which, 
if  desirable,  is  no  longer  practicable ;  but  to  labor  to  edu- 
cate and  enlighten  the  laity,  the  jieople,  the  new  sovereigns, 
for  their  new  duties,  and  to  fit  them  to  perform  t}ieir  new 
duties  without  encroaching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  spir- 
itual society. 

We  go  as  far  as  man  does  or  can  go,  in  asserting  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  spiritual  society  as  repre- 
senting the  spiritual  order,  indeed,  it  has  been  a  grave 
charge  against  us  that  we  go  too  far ;  but  the  snpreuiacj 
of  the  spiritual  order,  as  we  underetand  it,  does  not  absorb 
the  state  in  the  Ciiurch,  or  deprive  the  temporal  of  its  an- 
tononiy  in  its  own  order.  AVe  are  not  pantheists.  The 
Church  is  supreme  in  spirituals,  and  as  the  spiritual  is  su- 
preme, she  must  have  the  right  to  dotine  her  own  rights  and 
powei*8,  and,  consequently,  the  rights  ami  powers  of  the 
temporal.  We  do  not  admit  that  the  state  has  the  right  to 
say  to  the  Church:  "Thus  far,  but  no  farther."  This  lan- 
guage can  only  be  used  by  the  Church  to  the  state,  and 
therefore  we  bay,  the  temjxiral  has  no  rights  against  the 
spiritual.  We  take  the  rights  ami  powi*i*s  of  the  temporal 
order  as  dclined  by  the  Church,  and  by  so  doing,  we  recog- 
nize and  asjsert  her  full  supremacy.  But  within  the  limits 
of   her  deiiuitioii, — a  delinition,  by  the   way,  long  since 
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made  and  settled,  not  a  definition  that  remains  to  be  made, 
— we  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  temporal  order,  whether 
represented  by  the  monarch,  the  nobility,  or  the  people,  or, 
in  a  word,  the  autonomy  of  lay  society.  "We  recognize 
and  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  spiritual  order  or  Divine  government  on  earth  ; 
but  this  docs  not  say,  and  must  not  be  understood  to  say, 
that  we  recognize  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  spiritual 
persons,  or  the  divine  right  of  spiritual  persons,  no  matter 
of  wliat  rank  or  dignity,  to  govern  us  in  all  things.  Tlie 
government  of  the  Cburch  is  not  a  goverament  of  arbi- 
trary will,  but  a  government  of  law.  The  Church  has  true 
legislative  j)ower,  not  in  matters  of  faith  or  morals  indeed, 
but  in  matters  of  government  or  discipline,  and  the  canons 
enacted  and  promulgated  by  Councils  approved  by  the 
sovereign  Pontiff,  and  edicts  formally  published  by  the 
Pope,  are  for  us  laws  which  we  are  bound  to  obey,  but 
they  must  be  promulgated  and  known  t«  \u  before  they 
can  bind  us  in  conscience.  Tliey  must  ^^lnt;  to  us  in  the 
form  and  with  the  solemnities  of  law,  not  as  XL  /arbitrary  yill 
or  caprice  of  a  spiritual  person.  The  law  dairies  the  rights 
and  powers  of  my  bishop  or  my  pastor  to  govern  me,  and 
it  is  only  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  law,  und  commands 
me  according  to  and  by  virtue  of  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
that  I  am  bound  to  obey  him. 

The  Catholic  lay  society  is  not  a  monastery,  ki  «1  cannot 
be  governed  on  the  monastic  principle  of  obedience.  In 
the  religions  life,  the  postulant,  when  admitted  to  his  vows, 
voluntarily  pledges  himself  to  be  gpverned  by  the  \*ill  of 
ills  superior,  for  he  seeks  to  obtain  the  merit  of  the  virtue 
of  obedience  itself.  But  in  Catholic  lay  society,  we  are  not, 
exce})t  in  the  case  of  children,  and  the  very  weak  and  ig- 
norant, held  to  this  sort  of  obedience,  which  is  of  counsel 
not  of  law  ;  and  we  have  the  right  to  demand  and  to  re- 
cuive  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  order  that  ia  given 
lis.  Such  is  the  will  of  the  superior,  is  not  a  ©ifficient 
reason.  The  reason  must  be.  Such  is  the  law,  wliich  the 
1>i-h(^p  or  priest  is  appointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  ad- 
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minister.     We  are  held  to  obey  not  man,  bnt  God,  the 
law,  not  the  person,  and  hence  it  is,  that  obedience  is  not 
servile,  or  incompatible  with  just  self- respect   and   tnus 
manly  dignity,  and  the  government  of  Church  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  truest  freedom, — a  government  of  law, 
therefore  a  moral  government,  not  a  government  of  men 
will  or  brute  force.    To  forget  tliis,  to  regard  every  spiril- 
ual  person  as  the  superior  of  a  convent,  or  to  attempt  to 
govern  general  Catholic  society  on  the  monastic  principle 
of  obedience,  to  which  those  not  under  vows  are  not  bouDd, 
would  only  lead  to  a  practical  spiritual  despotism  as  repug- 
nant to  spiritual  welfare  as  to  secular  freedom.    j[t  is  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
society  which  we  so  energetically  assert,  necessarily  involyes 
the  supi'eniacy  of  all  spiritual  pei*sons  in  all  things,  and 
makes  all  they  do  or  say,  no  matter  in  what  order,  or  in  re- 
lation to  what  subject,  sacred  and  privileged,  that  has  led 
many  good  Catholics  to  accuse  us  of  going  too  far,  and  to 
assert  against  us  the  independence  of  the  temporal  even  in 
face  of  the  spiritual.    They  see  very  clearly,  that  if  it 
logically  or  i>ractically  involved  that  consequence,  it  would 
leave  to  secular  society  no  autonomy,  to  secular  persons  no 
freedom  of  thought  or  action,  and  render  the  Church  so 
odious,  that  few  except  women  and  children,  would  practi- 
cally adhere  to  her.  - 

Moreover,  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  supremacy  in  spirituals  and  in  temporals  only  in  relation 
to  spiritual  ends,  as  was  explained  in  the  article  on  Tht 
Papal  Power  in  our  last  lieview.  The  point  of  difference 
between  us  and  our  friends  of  the  Galilean  school,  is  not 
that  we  extend  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  an  order  from 
which  they  exclude  her,  but  that  we  hold  that  she  defines 
by  divine  right  what  things  are  spiritual  and  what  things 
are  teinj)oral,  and  thus  detincs  her  own  rights  and  powers 
and  those  «.)t*  secular  society.  Within  what  she  ihjines  to  be 
teni[»()nils,  we,  as  well  as  they,  hold  the  secular  to  be  inde- 
pendent. In  these,  spiritual  persons,  as  such,  have  no  an- 
thority,  and  can  take  no  part  in  them  by  virtue  of  their 
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spirituality.  Cardinal  Ximinez,  in  his  acts  as  Eegent  of 
Spain,  was  simply  a  secular  person.  So  the  Pope  himself, 
as  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome,  is  not  a  spiritual  person,  for 
he  holds  not  that  sovereignty  by  virtue  of  his  spirituality. 
He  holds  it  simply  as  a  secular  right  acquired  by  the  Holy 
Sec,  and  therefore  held  subject  to  all  the  conditions  of  tem- 
poral sovereignty  in  general.  If  it  be  objected  that  this 
sovereignty  is  treated  as  a  temporality  of  the  Clmrch,  and 
the  attempt  to  rob  her  of  it  punished  as  sacrilege,  it  may 
be  answered,  that  the  canons  cover  not  only  the  divine  rights 
and  powers  of  the  Church,  but  also  those  she  acquires  by 
t\\Q  jus  iniblicum  of  the  time,  and  by  the  concessions  of  sec- 
ular society,  or  by  mutual  arrangement  between  the  two 
powers.  Constantino,  after  his  conversion,  made  the  bishops, 
each  in  his  own  city  or  diocese,  a  sort  of  civil  magistrates, 
and  gave  them,  for  Catholics,  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cer- 
tain mixed  questions,  that  is,  questions  partly  temporal  and 
])artly  spiritual.  The  canons  everywhere  proceed  very  pro- 
perly on  the  assumption  that  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  is 
her  right ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude  that  it  is  a 
right  inherent  in  her  divine  constitution,  otherwise  we  should 
have  grave  difficulties  with  modern  Concordats.  We  have 
always  supposed  the  Church,  as  the  Church,  claims  by  di- 
vine right  authority  only  in  the  spirituality  and  in  temporal- 
ities only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  save  the  spirituality.  We 
liave  treated  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See  as  a 
temporality  of  the  Church,  as  Church  property,  because  we 
supposed  it  so  treated  by  the  canons  still  in  force;  but  we 
have  never  contended  that  the  canons  in  this  respect  cover 
only  the  divine  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Though  we  do  not 
iiccei)t  ^fr.  Gosselin's  doctrine  throughout,  there  is  much  in 
canon  law  that  we  cannot  explain,  if  we  in  all  cases  and  in 
all  respects  reject  it.  The  special  sacredness  and  privilege 
with  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  temporal  sovereign,  is 
clothed,  we  have  never  held  proceeded  from  the  original 
and  inherent  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  for  we  have  always 
maintained  that,  as  temporal  sovereign,  he  stands  on  the 
same  footing  with  all  legitimate  temporal  sovereigns,  that 
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his  temporal  sovereignty  is  a  proper  temporal  sovereignty, 
not  a  spiritual  sovereignty,  or  altered  in  its  character  by  the 
fact  that  he  holds  also  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Church. 
But  as  we  are  discussing  the  rights  of  the  temporal  order, 
therefore  of  the  lay  society,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Koman  people,  although  they  may  have  no  rights 
in  face  of  the  Pope  as  representative  of  the  spiritual  order, 
yet  have  rights  in  face  of  their  temporal  sovereign.  Sove- 
reignty at  the  time  the  Popes  first  became  temporal  sove- 
reigns, and  all  down  through  the  Middle  Ages,  was  indeed 
treated  by  the  jits  publicum  as  property,  and  as  transfera- 
ble from  one  proprietor  to  anotlier  in  like  manner  as  any 
other  species  of  property ;  but  the  people  tliemselves  were 
not  regarded  or  treated  as  property,  and  did  not  pass  under 
the  absolute  dominion  of  the  new  sovereign.  They  retained, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  or 
rights  recognized  by  the  jus  gentium^  and  tliey  were  also 
held  to  retain  all  their  municipal  and  vested  rights,  and  the 
right  to  be  governed  according  to  their  ancient  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  usages,  unalterable  without  their  consent,  or  the 
consent  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  duchy,  principality, 
or  county  transferred.  The  Holy  See  received  the  sove- 
reignty of  tlie  Roman  or  Ecclesiastical  States  subject  to 
this  reservation,  and  therefore,  though  vested  with  the  abso- 
lute right  of  sovereignty,  she  was  not  vested  with  absolute 
sovereignty  or  unlimited  governing  power,  what  in  our 
times  is  called  absolutism.  Her  sovereignty,  like  all  sove- 
reignty of  the  times,  was  a  limited  sovereignty.  She  then 
must  be  regarded  as  holding  her  temporal  sovereignty  sub- 
ject to  these  limitations  and  reservatiobs  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
ject. Under  the  jics  publicum  according  to  which  these 
States  were  acquired  and  held,  the  people  had  the  right, 
subject  to  certain  limitations  indeed,  if  their  liege  lord  vio- 
lated their  rights,  disregarded  their  ancient  laws,  customs, 
and  usages  without  their  consent,  and  governed  them  in  an 
arbitrary  and  absolute  manner,  to  renounce  his  allegiance 
and  to  choose  another  liege  lord.  This  right  was  as  perfect 
in  the  Eoman  States  as  in  any  other. 
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Do  the  Eoman  people  still  retain  this  right?  They  un- 
doubtedly retain  it,  if  right  it  be,  in  the  same  sense  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  they  would  in  case  their  sovereign 
were  a  layman  and  not  sovereign  Pontiff.  The  right  of  a 
people  in  extreme  cases  to  depose  their  sovereign  and  elect 
a  new  one,  is  almost  universally  asserted,  and  never  to  our 
knowledge  denied  by  the  Church.  We  have  always  asserted 
the  right,  but  have  maintained  that  its  exercise  by  a  Catho- 
lic people  is  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign 
Pontiif,  since  it  involves  the  spiritual  question,  whether  the 
oath  of  allegiance  has  or  has  not  ceased  to  bind,  of  which 
he  is  the  divinely-appointed  judge.  Hence  we  hold  that 
the  sovereign  must  be  deposed  and  his  subjects  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  by  a  judicial  sentence  of  the  Pope, 
before  they  can  lawfully  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
sovereign.  But  here  is  a  grave  diflSculty  in  the  question 
between  the  Roman  people  and  their  sovereign,  because  the 
two  powers  are  united  in  the  same  person,  and  the  judge  is 
a  party  in  the  case.  Either  our  doctrine  is  wrong,  and  then 
the  Roman  people  are  free  without  the  Pontifical  judgment, 
or  our  Lord  did  not,  in  commissioning  his  Vicar,  make  pro- 
vision for  his  being  a  temporal  sovereign.  The  Pope,  in 
his  Allocutions  and  Encyclicals  on  the  subject,  appears  to 
have  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  against  his  sub- 
jects. Has  he  pronounced  judgment  only  in  his  capacity 
as  temporal  sovereign,  or  in  his  capacity  as  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff? If  the  former,  he  has  only  judged  in  his  own  cause, 
and  what  right  has  he  to  judge  in  his  own  cause,  that  the 
people  have  not  to  judge  in  theirs?  K  the  latter,  what 
surety  is  there  that  liis  judgment  is  free  from  bias,  and  that 
he  has  not  used  his  spirituality  to  sustain  his  temporality, 
since  the  judgment  is  in  a  case  where  we  can  claim  neither 
for  him  nor  for  the  Church  the  infallible  assistence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Are  the  Roman  people  to  be  deprived  of  the 
exercise  of  rights  which  the  Church  recognizes  or  does  not 
condemn  in  other  people,  because  their  sovereign  is  supreme 
Pontiff. 

It  is  true,  the  holy  Father  and  a  very  large  number  of 
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bishops  have  asserted  that  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  freedom  and  independence  in  the  spiritual  government 
of  the  Clmrch ;  but  we  cannot  take  this  absolutely,  beeause 
the  Popes  had  no  temporal  sovereignty  till  752,  and  have 
been  temporal  sovereigns  only  in  name  and  9^<xini%  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  since,  and  because,  if  taken 
absolutely,  it  would  make  his  title  a  spiritual  title,  held 
by  virtue  of  his  spirituality  which  we  believe  is  not  pre- 
tended. As  between  the  sovereign  of  Home  and  other 
sovereigns,  the  question  is  clear  enough,  and  the  reason 
alleged  by  the  Pope  and  bishops,  if  true,  and  of  that  they 
are  better  judges  than  we,  is  a  valid  reason.  "VVe  believe 
the  temporal  sovereignty  is  at  least  a  very  great  conve- 
nience, and  its  abolition  would,  for  a  long  time  at  any  rate, 
be  a  very  great  inconvenience,  in  the  administration  of 
spiritual  affairs.  So  it  would  be  a  very  great  convenience 
to  our  prelates,  and  of  very  great  service  to  religion  in  this 
country,  if  they  had  larger  revenues  at  their  command, 
but  we  have  never  undei'stood  that  the  Church  claims  by 
virtue  of  her  divine  constitution,  the  right  to  take  property 
without  the  consent  of  its  owner.  One  thing  is  certain, 
our  Lord  did  not  give  the  temporal  government  of  this 
world  to  the  sacerdocy.  He  separated  the  two  powers,  and 
gave  to  each  its  own  representative.  We  cannot^  then,  it 
seems  to  us,  insist  in  the  name  or  interests  of  religion,  that 
the  Eoman  people  are  bound  to  submit  against  their  will  to 
a  sacerdotal  government  in  temporals.  Why  shall  they  be 
so  bound  any  more  tlian  the  French,  the  Austrians,  the 
English,  or  the  Americans  ?  Why  may  not  the  separation 
of  the  two  powers  be  pleaded  at  Kome  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? 
If  we  consult  history,  we  sliall  find  that  the  Eomau  gov- 
ernment was  till  recently  hardly  a  sacerdotal  government 
at  all,  except  in  name.  Till  down  almost  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  effective  government  of  the  Papal  States  was  in 
tlie  hands  of  laymen,  municipalties,  corporations,  and 
feudal  lords.  It  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date 
that  the  old  intermediate  powers  between  the  sovereign  and 
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subject  liave  been  swept  away,  and  the  Pope  has  governed 
as  an  immediate  and  absolute  sovereign  by  his  ministers 
and  legates.  Tlie  change  is  important,  aflfecting  the  whole 
character  of  the  Papal  government,  and  if  it  has  been 
effected  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  people,  how  can 
we  argue  that  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit  to  it 
against  their  will  ?  The  rights  of  every  temporal  sovereign 
arc  sacred  ;  are  the  rights  of  the  people  less  sacred  ?  Are 
the  people  for  the  sovereign,  or  is  the  sovereign  for  the 
people  ? 

We  confess,  moreover,  that  as  Catholic  publicists,  we 
should  find  it  embarrassing  to  defend  our  Church  against 
the  charge  of  hostility  to  free  government  and  republican 
institutions,  so  vehemently  urged  by  our  enemies,  if  we 
were  obliged,  on  our  faith  and  duty  as  Catholics,  to  defend 
absolutism  at  Kome,  as  we  should  be,  if  obliged  to  defend 
the  Papal  temporal  government  as  essential  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Pontiff.  "  If  your  Church  op- 
poses despotism,  why  does  she  sustain  absolutism  in  the  im- 
mediate temporal  government  of  her  Spiritual  Chief?  If 
she  favors  free  institutions,  why  does  she  not  introduce 
them  at  Kome,  where  the  supreme  spiritual  power  and  the 
supreme  temporal  power  are  both  in  her  hands?  How  can 
she  be  compatible  with  republican  institutions,  when  the 
maintenance  of  absolutism  is  essential  to  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  her  spiritual  administration  ?"  These  are 
not  easy  questions  for  the  Catholic  publicist  to  answer,  un- 
less he  is  free  to  treat  the  Papal  temporal  government  pre- 
cisely as  he  is  free  to  treat  any  other  temporal  government 
Our  present  holy  Father  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
embarrassment  absolutism  at  Home  creates  for  Catholics 
elsewhere  in  this  age  of  the  world,  when  liberty  is  the 
watchword,  and  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  Pon- 
tifical throne,  he  took  measures  to  give  his  subjects  a  con- 
6titiition,  and  to  reign  as  a'  constitutional  monarch ;  but 
failed,  as  every  Pope  probably  would  fail  in  such  an  under- 
taking, because  his  subjects  are  not  a  complete  people  or 
?jation  in  themselves,  but  a  small  portion  of  a  vastly  larger 
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people,  of  a  great  nation,  to  which  they  arc  boand  by  the 
strong  ties  of  language  and  race,  interests  and  feelings,  and 
in  whose  movements  they  cannot  but  sympathize  and  wish 
to  take  ])art.  lie  failed  because  ho  felt  himself  obliged  to 
keep  his  own  movements  confined  to  his  own  States,  and 
distinct  from  the  national  movements  for  the  resurrectioa 
and  autonomy  of  Italy ;  because  his  own  subjects  felt  them- 
selves more  strongly  attached  to  the  national  cause  than  to 
their  own  temporal  sovereign,  and  felt  more  deeply  as 
Italians  than  as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  Home.  To  be 
able  to  reign  as  a  constitutional  and  independent  prince, 
the  Pope  would  need  to  be  the  sovereign  of  all  Italy,  with 
tlie  whole  Italian  nation  placed  under  him,  to  which  neither 
tlie  Italians  nor  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  least  of  all 
himself  would  ever  consent.  Our  readers  know  well  onr 
views.  IVVe  did  not  side  with  the  Pope  in  his  constitaticHial 
movements,  because  we  foresaw  they  must  fail ;  we  do  not 
defend,  and  never  have  defended  the  temporal  sovereignty 
on  the  ground  of  its  necessity  to  the  spiritual  government 
of  the  Church ;  but  we  are  witli  the  Pope  heart  and  sonl 
in  the  question  between  him  and  foreign  powers  and  influ- 
ences, because  he  seems  to  us  to  be  the  represontativoi  and 
the  only  remaining  repi*esentative  among  sovei-eigns,  of 
vested  rights  and  the  inviolability  of  independent  state^ 

But  we  will  not  deny  that  we  sympathise  with  the  Italian 
nation,  and  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  denounce  the 
temporal  subjects  of  the  Pope  in  the  terms  so  often  used  by 
some  of  our  friends,  who  in  their  situation  might  do  as  they 
do,  or  somewhat  worse.  "We  do  not  believe  the  law  of  God, 
or  the  interests  of  religion  are  opposed  to  the  resurrection 
and  autonomy  of  Italy,  or  doom  the  temporal  subjects  of  the 
Pope  to  hopeless  slavery  or  peii)etual  nonage..  We  know 
that  every  one  despoiling,  or  aiding  and  abetting,  in  despoil- 
ing the  Poj^e  oi  his  temporal  dominions  incure  the  greater 
excomniunicatiun,  and  therefore  we  have  opposed  tlie  wac 
of  Nai)olcon  against  Austria,  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies 
and  yKmilia  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and  the  filibuster 
operations  of  Gai'ibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  yet  we  dare  not 
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be  too  liard  upon  the  Roman  people  themselves.  They 
want  what  they  have  not,  a  career,  political  life  and  activity, 
to  live  and  develop  themselves  as  a  nation  with  a  central 
life  of  its  own.  This  they  believe  is  not  possible  without 
political  as  well  as  national  union  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  and 
the  temporal  resurrection  and  autonomy  of  the  whole 
peninusula  under  a  single  political  and  civil  organization, — 
precisely  in  principle  what  is  craved  for  Ireland  by  the 
great  body  of  Irish  Catholics,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
what  is  right,  noble,  patriotic  in  Ireland  can  be  the  con- 
trary at  Home.  Say  what  we  will,  the  centre  of  Italian 
political  life  and  nationality  at  present,  is  Turin.  Turin 
to-day  is  as  much  the  political  as  Rome  is  the  religious 
capital  of  Italy.  They  who  wish  to  see  Italy  resuscitated, 
and  taking  her  rank  as  a  great  power  in  the  European  sys- 
tem, see  no  way  of  realizing  their  wishes  but  by  turning  to 
Sardinia  and  enrolling  themselves  under  her  banner.  The 
Pope's  hands  are  tied;  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  the 
prepotence  of  Austria,  the  intervention  of  France,  the  imbe- 
cility of  Naples,  or  the  destructive  doctrines  of  the  Maz- 
zinians.  As  things  are  and  are  likely  to  be  for  some  time 
to  come,  we  can  see  no  hope  for  the  Italian  cause  but  in 
Sardinia,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  to  that  cause  is  the- 
temporal  sovereignty  over  a  small  Italian  State  of  the  Holy 
See.  Every  Italian  patriot  believes  this,  and  however 
attached  he  may  be  to  the  pontiff,  he  feels  his  wrath  burn 
against  the  sovereign.  But  for  the  fact  that  the*Roman 
sovereign  is  also  Pontiff,  and  the  alleged  necessity  or  utility 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  to  the  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  authority,  catholics  very  generally,  without  ap- 
proving all  her  particular  acts,  many  of  which  are  deeply 
censurable,  would  sympathize  with  Sardinia  in  her  move- 
ment for  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  a  constitutional 
government,  and  justify  the  Italian  people  in  endeavoring 
to  sustain  her.  We  should  not,  then,  it  seems  to  us,  condemn 
them  without  measure. 

No  sane  man  can  wish  thuigs  in  Italy  to  remain  as  they 
are,  or  for  a  long  time  have  been.     Say  what  we  will,  the 
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great  body  of  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  are 
deeply  dissatisfied  with  his  temporal  government,  and  they 
who  best  know  them  doubt  if  left  to  their  loyalty,  the 
Pope  could  sustain  his  temporal  throne  for  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  their  disaffection  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  emissaries,  secret  societies,  or  British 
gold;  for  these  things  can  effect  little  with  a  loyal  and 
contented  peo})le.  The  Papal  temporal  subjects  are  not 
hostile  to  the  Pontiff,  for  after  all  they  are  Catholics,  or  if 
hostile  now  and  then  to  the  Pontiff,  it  is  only  because  they 
think  he  abuses  his  spiritual  authority  to  uphold  his  tem- 
poral sovereignty ;  they  are  not  hostile  even  to  their  tem- 
poral sovereign,  because  he  overburdens  them  with  taxes, 
because  his  administration  is  harsh,  cruel,  tyrannical,  as  so 
many  anti-Catholic  scribblers  pretend,  and  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  oppressive,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  not,  and  extend- 
ing over  only  a  few  provinces  of  Italy,  cannot  be,  an  Italian 
national  government,  and  because  under  it,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  re- 
suscitating the  Italian  nation,  and  combining  the  whole 
Italian  people  in  a  single  free  and  independent  State. 
Italy  has  been  sneeringly  called  "  a  geographical  expression," 
but  in  these  days  of  great  centralized  states  like  France, 
Austria,  Eussia,  Prussia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  it  can  be  nothing  else,  unless  united  under  a 
single  political  organization.  Italy  parcelled  out  into  a 
large  mimber  of  separate  States,  under  native  or  foreign 
princes,  without  civil  and  political  unity,  counts  and  can 
count  for  nothing  in  the  present  political  organization  of 
Europe.  The  Italian  people  under  the  order  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  cast  off,  have  no  career,  can  live  no  national 
life;  become  enervated,  feeble,  inert,  corrupt,  without 
strength  or  opportunity  to  play  a  noble  and  energetic  part 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  they 
are  disaftected  with  this  state  of  things,  and  that  they  still 
have  energy  enough  to  attempt  to  become  a  state  that  may 
play  as  important  a  part  in  these  days  of  great  centralized 
empires  and  kingdoms,  as  tlie  Italian  cities  and  republics 
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did  in  former  times,  when  all  Europe  was  under  the  feudal 
reyirne^  and  j)arcelled  out  into  small  states  under  feudal 
chiefs,  or  communal  governments.  The  political  interests 
of  tlie  world  demand  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  a  single 
eliective  political  organization,  and  aside  from  the  interests 
of  religion,  very  few  of  us  would  oppose  the  policy  of  uni- 
ting the  whole  nation  under  the  constitutional  monarchy  of 
the  house  of  Savoy. 

Now  are  the  interests  of  religion  really  incompatible  with 
this  national  resuscitation  and  union  of  all  Italy?  Ypan 
there  be  any  thing  more  likely  to  alienate  the  Italian  peo- 
ple from  their  religion  and  to  drive  them  into  hostility  to 
the  Church,  than  to  be  constantly  assured  on  high  au- 
thority, that  their  religion  requires  them  to  remain  divided 
and  weak,  without  national  life  or  strength,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  hardier  and  manlier  virtues  in  the 
struggle  of  nations  ?  Let  every  man  consult  his  own  human 
nature,  and  answer.  Why  should  our  religion  require  this 
sacrifice  of  Italy  more  than  of  any  other  country  ?  and  if 
she  requires  it  of  Italy,  how  can  we  say  that  she  exacts 
nothing  incompatible  with  national  independence,  national 
unity,  and  national  prosperity  \  The  question  it  seems  to  us 
is  a  serious  one,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Italy  is  the  most  formidable  objection  to  the 
Papacy,  the  Catholic  publicist  has  to  meet  and  dispose  of. 
We  may  say  what  we  will,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  mass  of 
tliinking  men,  Catholics  as  well  as  non-Catholics,  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Church,  if  the 
Church  of  God,  require  the  sacrifice  of  Italian  unity  and 
independence,  and  the  more  earnestly  the  Catholic  authori- 
ties contend  they  do,  the  more  will  their  affections  be  alien- 
ated, and  tlie  weaker  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Papacy.  We  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  sacredness  of  vested 
rights,  and  we  have  no  right  to  labor  to  change  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Pope  and  his  temporal  subjects  against 
his  consent;  but  we  think  the  Holy  Father  himself,  must 
be  convinced  that  the  interests  alike  of  religion  and  of 
modern  society,  require  the  old  policy  of  feudal  Europe  to 
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giveaway,  demand  the  reorganization  of  Italy  as  a  single 
state,  and  her  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  great  Power  in  the 
European  scale  of  nations.  The  same  powers  and  influ-* 
ences  which  sustain  him  in  his  principality  now,  would 
perhaps  be  not  less  effective  in  sustaining  him  in  his  status 
of  sovereign  without  it,  and  in  his  freedom  and  independ- 
ence as  sovereign  Pontiff,  as  well  as  securing  free  access  to 
him  by  the  faithful  of  all  lands. 

Of  course  it  is  not  ours  to  decide  any  thing,  and  we 
merely  discuss  a  question  which  it  seems  to  us  is  a  very 
important  question,  and  open  to  discussion.  The  questdou 
is  not  of  faith,  and  not  one  on  which  all  Catholics  are 
obliged  to  think  alike.  Vlt  is,  no  doubt,  a  mixed  question, 
having  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  side.  In  its 
spirituality  the  Church  has  supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, but  on  its  temporal  side  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  powers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lay 
society,  and  may  be  freely  discussed  without  irreverence  or 
disloyalty  to  the  spiritual.  We  love  and  venerate  the  Chief 
of  our  religion,  and  whatever  he  commands,  as  within  the 
sphere  of  the  spiritual,  and  he,  not  we,  is  the  judge  whether 
it  is  or  not  within  that  sphere,  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
to  do;  but  as  sovereign  of  Rome,  he  is  not  our  sov- 
ereign, and  neither  his  judgments  nor  his  orders  bind  us. 
We  are  ready  to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability 
to  the  support  of  our  Chief  Pastor,  our  Chief  Priest, 
our  Spiritual  Father  ;  but  we  are  free  as  a  Catholic  to  con- 
tribute or  not,  as  seems  to  us  good,  to  the  defence  and  sup- 
port of  his  temporal  sovereignty.  To  this  end  the  Pope 
may  solicit  the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  but  he  can 
make  no  requisition  on  them.  They  have  the  right  to  re- 
fuse the  requisition,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
civil  authority  might  prohibit  them  from  making  any  con- 
tributions to  support  the  Pope  as  temporal  sovereign,  with- 
out infringing  the  freedom  of  conscience  or  denying  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  though  under  no  circum- 
stances could  it  justly  prevent  them  from  contributing,  if 
necessary  and  they  see  proper,  to  the  support  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Pastor,  for  this  comes  under  the  head  of  tithes,  and 
Catliolics  are  bound  by  their  religion  to  pay  tithes;  that  is, 
contribute  of  their  worldly  substance  for  the  support  of 
religion  and  its  ministers?] 

We  are  not  free  to  oppose  by  violence  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  nor  are  we  free  to  oppose  by  vio- 
lence the  temporal  sovereignty  of  any  other  legitimate 
prince,  but  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  understand  why  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  in  itself  any  more 
sacred  and  privileged  than  that  of  other  princes.  As  tem- 
poral prince,  he  seems  to  us,  to  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  others,  to  have  the  same  rights,  neither  more  nor  less. 
He  holds  his  principality  by  a  temporal,  not  a  spiritual 
title,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  make  it  a  spiritual  princi- 
pality. Even  the  declaration  of  the  Popes  and  bishops, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  spiritual  interests,  is  only  a  declara- 
tion within  the  sphere  of  human  prudence,  and  founded  on 
human  judgment.  It  is  not  a  dogmatic  decision,  and  though 
necessarily  entitled  to  great  weight  and  profound  respect 
with  all  the  faithful,  it  is  not  an  infallible  declaration,  for 
the  Church  even  claims  to  be  infallible  only  in  questions  of 
faith  and  morals,  and  so-called  dogmatic  facts.  She  has 
authority  in  spiritual  administration,  and  binds  to  obe- 
dience, but  is  not  infallible,  and  does  not  require  us  to  be- 
lieve tliat  it  IS  impossible  for  her  or  for  her  ministers  to 
make  a  mistake  in  policy,  or  to  err  in  a  question  of  human 
prudence.  We  may  question  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  spiritual  authority  even  in  spirituals,  but 
we  are  never  free  to  disobey  its  orders.  No  doubt,  such 
questioning  should  be  reverent  in  tone,  submissive  in  spirit, 
and  so  conducted  as  not  to  cause  scandal,  or  to  weaken  the 
hands  of  authority;  and  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases  that 
extreme  rights  should  be  asserted,  or  the  questioning  be  in- 
dulged in.  For  our  part,  we  have  not  suflScient  confidence 
in  our  own  knowledge  and  judgment  to  maintain  in  the 
face  of  tlie  declaration  of  the  Papal  government,  and  nearly 
all  English,  Irish,  French,  and  American  bishops,  that  the 
temporal  principality  of  the  Pope  is  not  necessary,  that  is, 
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relatively,  not  iibsolutely  necessary,  to  his  freedom  and  in- 
dependence in  his  spiritual  government.    We  respect  that 
declaration,  and  therefore  hesitate  to  assert,  what  iu  its  ab- 
sence we  sliould  not  liesitate  for  a  moment  to  assert.    Yet  as 
we  cannot  re^j^ard  that  declaration  as  dogmatic  and  binding 
to  subnii:?sion  on  our  faith  as  Catholics,  we  cannot  condemn 
as  without  faitli,  or  as  wanting  in  Catholic  loyalty,  thoee 
who  venture  to  disjnite  it,  and  who  think,  from  tlieir  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Pope  instead  of  sustaining,  rather 
embarrasses  his  freedom  and  independence  in  his  spiritual 
government.     We  cannot  say  they  are  wrong,  and  aside 
from  the  judgment  of  those  who  must  be  far  more  compe- 
tent to  judge  tlum  we  are,  wo  sliouUl,  perhaps,  be  of  the 
same  opinion.     Dut  bo  this  as  it  ma}',  we  cannot  believe, 
even  supposing  it  necessary  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it 
can  be  said  to  be  necessary,  that  we  can  on  that- ground 
alone  justly  demand  the  division  and  nonage  of  Italy,  or 
withhold  from  the  Italians  the  rights  accorded  to  all  other 
nations,  the  separation  in  their  government  of   the  two 
powei*s,  and  natioiuil  union  under  one  and  the  same  politi- 
cal organi/ati(»n.    It  seems  to  us  unwise  to  force  a  whole 
people,  and  that  as  Catholic  a  people  as  there  is  in  the 
world,  into  hostility  with  the  sovereign  Pontiff  on  a  ques- 
tion, which  after  all  is  only  a  question  of  expediency. 

The  same  i»rinciple,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
does  not  abs<»rb  the  temporal,  or  imi)ly  the  supremacy  of 
spiritual  persons  in  all  things,  is  of  univei*sal  application. 
The  Church  has  a  divine  right  to  tithes,  to  a  portion  of  the 
temporal  goods  of  the  faithful  for  the  support  of  her  minis- 
tere  and  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  civil  author- 
ity has  no  right  to  interfere  with  her  reception  and  free 
disposition  to  this  end  of  the  contributions  c»f  the  faithful. 
Ihit  she  cannot,  at  least  she  has  never  defined  that  she  can, 
come  and  take  j property  wherever  she  can  lind  it,  not  rec- 
ognized lis  lu-rs  by  civil  society,  and  against  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  «)wner.  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife,  while 
they  held  the  title  to  their  property,  were  not  obliged  to 
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surrender  it  to  tlie  Church,  and  by  her  own  laws  the  Church 
can  only  collect  vohintary  offerings.      Where  she  has  the 
power  of  imposing  and  forcibly  collecting  a  tax,  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  civil  law,  which  accords  her  certain  rights, 
and  comes  to  her  aid  in  enforcing  them.     The  Church  can- 
not hold,  use,  or  dispose  of  her  temporal  possessions  with- 
out tlie  aid  and  protection  of  the  civil  law.  \  It  is  the  civil 
law  whicli  protects  her  in  the  possession  and  use,  according 
to  her  own  hiws  and  discipline,  of  her  churches,  her  semi- 
naries, colleges,  school-houses,  and  revenues,  be  they  more 
or  less.     Can  we  deny,  then,  to  the  state,  all  right  to  say  on 
what  conditions  it  will  protect  her  temporal  possessions,  or 
to  iiirjuire  if  they  arc  faithfully  appropriated  to  the  end  for 
which  she  holds  them  ?    The  civil  society  can  justly  impose 
no  conditions   incompatible   with   her   divine   rights,  yet 
where  it  has  never  recognized  her  canons  as  the  law  of  tne 
land,  it  is  not  bound  to  conform  to  them  in  the  respect  that 
they  are  founded  only  on  the  grants  or  concessions  of  tem- 
poral society.    In  our  country,  where  the  canon  law  is  not 
in  force  either  in  Church  or  state,  the  state  is  bound  to  re- 
spect only  the  divine  rights  of  the  Church,  and  saving 
them,  is  free  to  impose  such  conditions  on  the  acquisition, 
management,  and  disposal  by  the  Church  of  her  temporal 
goods,  as  it  judges  fit,  and  to  refuse  to  protect  her  in  their 
I)ossessi(jn  and  use  if  she  refuses  to  conform  to  those  con- 
ditions.    K  rejecting  the  conditions  of  the  law,  she  makes 
a  decree  i(.M[iiiring  all  her  property  to  be  vested  as  private 
))roperty  in  her  prelates,. the  civil  law  must  treat  it  as  the 
l)rivate  ]»iopcrty  of  those  prelates,  and  is  under  no  obliga- 
ti^)n  to  rec(»<;nize  or  protect  it  as  Church  property.     If  the 
bishop  should  happen  to  forget  to  make  a  will,  or  should 
make  an   improper  will,  betraying  the  trust  she  has  com- 
mitted  to  him,  or  during  his  life  should  dispose  of  the 
l)r()[»erty  ^\llich  is  really  here,  but  which  he  holds  as  his 
])rivaiu  i'i«»}»orty,  to  his  friends  or  relations,  the  civil  law  is 
not  b(nnnl  ((»  alford  her  any  redress.     By  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  i('<iiiirements  of  the  law,  the  Church  foregoes  her 
claim  to  thu  protection  of  the  law. 
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This  qnestion  of  the  tenure  of  Church  property  may  be  of 
no  great  practical  importance  just  now  in  our  own  countiy; 
but  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  very  important,  and  per- 
haps the  civil  law  be  needed  to  protect  the  j)roperty  of  the 
Church  against  the  abuses  of  spiritual,  as  well  as  of  secular 
persons.  It  would  seem  desirable  then,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble with  the  divine  rights  of  the  spiritual  society,  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  civil  law  regulating  the  tenure 
of  Church  property.  We  see  nothing  in  the  princii)le, — we 
speak  not  of  the  details, — of  the  law  recently  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legislature  on  tlie  subject,  incompatible  with 
the  rights  of  the  spiritual  society.  We  know  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  that  makes  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  title  to  Church  property  should  vest  in  the 
bishops  alone,  or  that  prohibits  those  who  hold  the  title 
from  rendering  any  account  to  the  lay  society  or  laity  of 
their  management  of  Church  funds,  or  that  prohibits  the 
laity  from  inquiring  into  the  disposition  made  of  fnnds 
derived  principally  from  their  contribution.  The  le^^a- 
tion  of  the  several  States  is  not  now,  in  general,  hostile  to 
the  rights  of  the  Church ;  that  is,  the  rights  inherent  in  her 
divine  constitution,  though  it  may  be  hostile  to  many  of  the 
rights  she  acquired  from  civil  society  in  past  times,  and  it 
seems  to  us  the  part  of  wisdom  to  study  to  keep  it  friendly, 
and  not  by  unreasonable  declamation  against  it,  and  un- 
necessary refusal  to  comply  with  its  requisitions  to  render 
it  our  enemy.  It  is  bad  policy  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  law  is  an  enemy  to  be  overreached  or  evaded 
whenever  possible.  It  is  better  to  regard  it  as  intentionally 
our  friend,  and  in  a  friendly  way  obtain  a  correction  o^ 
those  provisions  which  are  really  repugnant  to  Catholic 
conscience. 

Marriage  is  also  a  mixed  question,  and  one  on  which  the 
two  powere  not  unfrequently  come  in  collision.  Marriage 
is  a  Sacrament,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  tlie  Sacrament  is 
without  any  question  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritual  tribunals,  and  the  civil  law  has  not  one  word  to 
say.      Hut  marriage  has  civil  efiects;  the  just  rights  of  the 
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wife,  the  status  of  children,  the  ownership,  the  transmission, 
inheritance,  or  the  division  of  estates,  &c.,  which  we  cannot 
say  are  necessarily  placed  by  Catholic  faith  under  the 
control  of  the  Church.  As  Catholics,  we  deny  that  the 
state  can  establish  any  impedimeiitum  dinmens,  and  have 
tlie  right  to  insist  that  a  marriage,  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Cliureh,  shall  be  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  law.j  The 
condemnation  of  the  change  in  the  marriage  law,  and  the 
introduction  of  civil  marriage  in  Sardinia,  was  because  done 
in  violation  of  the  Concordat,  not  because  necessarily  op- 
posed to  the  original  rights  of  the  Church,  for  the  same 
change  had  j)revioiisly  been  introduced  into  France,  obtains 
there  now  without  any  breach  of  communion  with  the  Holy 
See.  In  France,  with  Catholics  at  least,  there  is  a  double 
marriage — a  religious  marriage,  which  is  the  only  marriage 
recognized  bv  the  Church  and  conscience,  and  a  civil  mar- 
riage,  on  which  depend  all  the  civil  relations  and  effects  of 
marriage,  "fin  this  country,  the  law  recognizes  the  religious 
marriage,  and  holds  it  to  be  valid  when  solemnized  accord- 
ing to  the  Church  or  religious  sect  of  which  the  parties  are 
members,  and  also  when  it  is  performed  by  a  civil  magis- 
trate. Our  laws  are  more  favorable  to  Catholic  marriage 
tiian  the  French  law,  and  the  fault  the  Church  may  find 
with  them  is  not  that  they  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of 
her  marriages,  but  that  they  recognize  the  validity  of  mar- 
riages whicli  she  declares  to  be  no  marriages  at  all.  Yet  they 
do  not  re(j[uire  her  in  her  own  courts  to  recognize  and  treat 
these  as  marriages.  As  the  state  has  cognizance  of  marriage 
in  its  civil  relations  and  effects,  it  has  been  asked,  why  may 
it  not  refjuire  a  registry  of  marriages  to  be  kept?  In  New 
Jersey,  where  we  reside,  a  marriage  must  be  recorded  in 
the  town  or  city  clerk's  office,  or  it  is  not  valid  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  civil  law.  Can  we  say  that  the  temporal  law  has 
encroached  m  the  rights  of  the  spiritual?  Tlie  canons 
touching 'SMked  questions  in  force,  or  once  in  force  in  old 
C:ith^.li ;  fvIMtries,  are  not  in  force  here,  and  cannot  be  in- 
troihiced  ly  the  spiritual  authority  alone,  because  they 
touch  the  rights  of  the  civil  power  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
Vol.  L— x\o.  IV.  32 
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the  spiritual. '  It  is  easy  to  cry  out  against  the  state,  bnt  it 
is  the  aim  of  all  good  Catholics  to  keep  as  far  as  possible 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  powers,  and  we  shonld 
not  accuse  the  civil  power  of  usurping  tlie  prerogatives  of 
the  spiritual,  unless  such  be  actually  the  case,  or  claim  as 
the  prerogatives  of  the  spiritual  power,  what  the  Church 
has  not  deiined  to  be  such,  or  what  are  only  concessions  in 
other  times  and  countries  of  secular  society. 

Education,  too,  is  a  mixed  question,  partly  spiritoal, 
partly  secular.  Of  the  religious  education,  teaching  the 
Catechism,  c^:c.,  the  spiritual  society  has  supreme  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction.  It  has  the  unquestionable  right  of 
forbidding  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  which 
it,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  judges  to  be  dangerous  to 
Catholic  faith  and  morals.  The  Church  has  also  the  un- 
questionable right  of  founding,  sustaining,  and  managingi  in 
her  own  way,  schools  for  the  education  of  persons  intended 
for  ordere,  or  to  enter  the  spiritual  society,  and  fill  spiritual 
offices.  But  beyond  this,  education  is  secular,  and  an  affair 
of  secular  society."*  For  these  fifteen  yeai-s  we  have  been 
told,  over  and  over  again,  in  the  war  against  the  public 
schools,  state  schools  as  they  are  improperly  called,  that 
education  is  the  right  of  the  parent.  Is  this  so,  or  is  it  not? 
If  it  is  so,  then-  parents  have  a  right  to  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  schools  and  colleges  to  which  they  arc  required 
by  their  spiritual  chiefs  to  send  their  children.  Wo  are 
expected  to  send  our  children  to  Catholic  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  we  lose  soinething  of  our  Catholic  standing  if  we 
send  them  to  schools  and  colleges  under  the  control  of  non- 
Catholics.  I  should  give  a  great  t^candal  to  many  good 
Catholics  were  1  to  send  my  son  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia, or  Princeton  College.  Our  Catholic  colleges  are  all 
under  the  c<»nn-ol  of  spiritual  pei'sons,  secular  priests,  or 
religious  (»nUM'6  or  congregations,  in  which  a  layman  has 
and  can  have  no  authority.  How  then  are  parents,  who 
form  a  no: able  part  of  lay  society,  to  presi»rve  their  ac- 
knowledged right  of  education  ?     How  but  by  public  dis- 
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ciission  of  the  merits  of  these  same  colleges?  Why  then 
the  outcry  against  W.  J.  B.,  a  Catholic,  a  priest,  and  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Catholic  Seminary,  for  writing,  and  ourselves  for 
publisliing  the  article  on  Dr.  Arnold  and  Catholic  Colleges? " 

We  Catholics,  notwithstanding  certain  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  do  not  form  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  bound 
to  laud  every  thing  said  or  done  by  Catholics,  and  maintain" 
through  thick  and  thin  that  it  is  always  just  and  holy.  We 
yield  to  no  man  in  our  reverence  for  the  clergy,  in  our  ven- 
eration for  spiritual  persons,  or  our  admiration  for  the 
various  orders  and  congregations  of  religion,  who  are  doing 
so  much  for  the  Catholic  cause ;  but  we  deny  that  every 
thing  that  is  done  by  priests  and  religious,  even  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Ordinary,  is  sacred  and  pirivileged,  and  is 
in  no  case,  and  under  no  circumstances,  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  public  criticism.)  Our  colleges,  for  general  learn- 
ing and  science,  by  whomsoever  founded,  managed,  or 
patronized,  are  secular,  not  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and 
are  as  open  as  any  other  secular  institutions  to  the  remarks 
of  the  publicist ;  and  the  saddest  thing  for  them  that  could 
happen  would  be  to  have  it  understood  that  they  oppose 
the  public  discussion  of  their  meritsr^  It  would  at  once 
breed  the  suspicion  that  they  cannot  bear  the  light,  that 
tliey  have  something  that  it  is  necessary  to  cover  up  and 
keep  from  the  public  eye ;  which,  we  need  not  say,  would 
do  them  a  thousand  times  more  harm  than  the  most  un- 
friendly and  unjust  criticism  could  do  them. 

We  have  no  intention  of  discussing  the  merits  of  our  col- 
leges, for  we  have  said  heretofore  all  we  judge  necessary  for 
us  to  say.  Our  coll<iborateur  is  free  in  our  pages  to  develop 
and  defend  his  views,  and  those  who  disagi'ee  with  him  are 
c<|ually  free  to  reply  to  him.  The  controversy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  ])r()tessors  themselves,  and  we  leave  them  to  fight  it  out. 
Our  colleges,  we  are  aware,  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
Catholic  community,  and  we  have  never  yet  met  a  Catholic 
l>arent,  wlio  had  sent  a  son  to  them,  that  expressed  himself 
fully  satisfied  with  them.  We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  they 
might  be  much  better  than  they  are.     But  we  wish,  for  our 
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own  sake,  to  say  that  we  do  not  lay  the  principal  fault  on 
the  college  faculties,  the  priests,  or  religious  who  control 
them.  We  must  be  just  to  the  learnt  and  noble-minded 
iiicu  who  devote  themselves  to  the  important,  but  often  irk- 
some and  thankless  task  of  education,  and  wo  must  couBider 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  the 
means  and  materials  tliey  have  had  to  work  with.  "We 
nnist  not  treat  them  as  the  Egyptian  task-masters  treated 
the  Hebrews,  and  insist  on  their  making  their  full  tale  of 
brick  without  straw.  Most  of  our  colleges  are  of  very 
recent  origin,  none  of  them  are  endowed,  all  of  them  are 
poor,  and  we  have  asked  them  to  be  Primary  Schools, 
Grammar  Schools,  High  Schools,  Colleges,  Universities,  and 
to  send  out  their  pupils  with  a  finished  university  education 
at  the  average  age  of  eighteen.  Ilaving  demanded  an  impos- 
sibility, we  turn  round  and  berate  them  because  they  have  not 
done  it  I  This  will  not  do.  It  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  honorable,  it 
is  not  just.  Tlie  colleges,  and  even  the  conventual  schoolSi 
though  truly  enough  described  by  our  collaborator,  have 
done  all  that  under  the  circumstances  they  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do,  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  priests, 
Fathere,  and  Sisters,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
labor  of  instructing  our  children,  to  acknowledge  it 

Still,  we  are  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  oar  col- 
leges and  conventual  schools  as  any  one  is  or  need  be.  Bat 
where  is  the  fault  ?  The  fault,  not  a  moral  fault,  is  chiefly 
in  the  Catholic  community  as  we  find  it  in  this  country,  a 
community  not  formed,  but  simply  undergoing  the  process 
of  formation,  composed  of  heterogenous  elements,  having 
nothing  in  common  but  their  human  nature  and  their 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  addition  mixed  up  with  and  affected 
more  or  less  by  an  older  and  more  fully  formed  non-Catho- 
lic community.  The  mass  of  Catholic  parents,  in  this  coun- 
try, have  had  no  thorough  education  themselves ;  many  of 
them  are  illiterate,  began  life  poor,  have  acquired  means 
by  their  hard  labor,  or  have  become  rich  by  trade  or  spec- 
uhition,  and  have  been  unable,  because  incompetent,  to 
give  their  children  a  proper  home  education.    Their  chil- 
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dren,  to  a  great  extent,  are  sent  to  the  college  unformed,  or 
in  need  of  being  reHibrmed.     Here  is  the  first  great  diffi- 
culty our  colleges  have  had  to  encounter  and  overcome. 
They  have  not  had  the  pick  of  the  children  of  a  whole  com- 
munity, the  elite  of  the  children  of  an  old,  well-formed,  and 
upon  the  wliolc,  a  highly  cultivated  community.     The  chil- 
dren were  bright  enough,  with  capacity  enough,  natural 
dispositions  good  enough,  but  they  had  not  much  of  the 
previous  training  which   fits   them   for  the   hand  of  the 
professor,  had  not  had  their  literary  tastes  developed,  and 
an  emulation  for  learning  and  science  excited  in  them  by 
tlie  tastes,  habits,  associations,  and  pursuits  of  their  parents. 
Many  parents  have  not  had  learning  enough  themselves, 
to  know  that  their  children  were  receiving  only  a  superficial 
education,  and  a  still  larger  number  have  been  unable,  or 
unwilling,  to  keep  their  children  long  enough  at  college  to 
acquire  a  thorough  classical  or  liberal  education.  .  Then, 
the  college  has  been  required  to  take  all,  of  all  ages  and 
classes,  teach  every  thing  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.     All  had  to  be  received  and  huddled  together;  chil- 
dren, youths,  and  young  men,  a  heterogenous  mass,  impos- 
sible to  amalgamate,  or  to  form  into  a  body  with  a  proper 
csjyrit  de  corps,  and  able  to  educate,  to  a  great  extent,  one 
another,  within  the  time  allotted  to  their  stay  at  college. 
Every  thing  was  thrown  upon  the  professor  and  the  prefect, 
and  what  better  than  we  have  had  was  to  be  expected  ? 
T^ndoubtedly,  the  Results  are  unsatisfactory,  for  we  are 
becoming  conscious  of  the   ability  to   realize  something 
better.     But  with  whom  rests  the  remedy?     No  doubt,  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  colleges  themselves — but  chiefly 
with  the  Catholic  public.    There  should  be  a  separation  of 
the  primary  school  from  the  grammar  school,  of  the  gram- 
mar scliool  from    the  high  school  or  academy,  and  the 
academy  from  the  college,  as  also  ultimately  the  college 
from  the  university.     They  should  never  be  all  combined 
in  tlie  same  institution,  or  under  the  same  roof,  if  possible 
to  do  otherwise.   None  should  enter  college  under  a  certain 
age,  or  without  sustaining  an  examination  in  certain  speci- 
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fied  preparatory  studies.  But  the  colleges  cannot  effect 
these  cimnges  unless  sustained  in  making  them  bj  the 
Catholic  public;  and  how  are  the  Catholic  public  to  be 
brought  to  sustain  them,  made  to  see  and  feel  the  neceasitj 
of  doing  it  ? 

It  can  bo  only  by  public  discussion  of  the  various  ques- 
tions involved.  The  college  faculties,  aided  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  cannot  make  the  colleges  what  they  would  have 
them,  without  the  people ;  and  they  can  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  only  by  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  One  of  our 
Most  Itcvcrend  Arclibishops  insisted,  some  years  ago,  that 
we  should  take  up,  and  discuss  in  our  pages,  the  question  of 
Catholic  schools.  We  urged,  in  reply,  that  we  were  lay- 
men, and  did  not  think  it  our  business.  The  bishops  and 
clergy  had  taken  it  up,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to 
intervene.  He  overruled  us,  said  it  was  our  business  as  a 
Catholic  publicist,  and  it  was  necessary  also  to  wake  up  the 
people  to  its  importance,  and  draw  theix*  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. We  further  urged  that  our  views  of  the  question  might 
be,  and  probably  were,  different  from  his  own  and  those  of 
several  other  prelates.  That,  lie  insisted,  was  no  objection ; 
as  it  was  a  great  and  vital  question  on  which  the  people  re- 
quired to  be  instructed,  we  had  no  right  to  remain  silent 
Ko  doubt,  the  same  illustrious  prelate  has  disapproved  of 
many  of  the  views  we  have  put  forth  since,  and  at  times  he 
has  certainly  laslicd  us  severely  for  them ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  has  ever  objected  to  the  discussion  itself. 
The  reason  assigned  for  it  was  a  good  and  valid  reason. 
We  do  not  urge  the  discussion  of  the  college  question  in 
any  unfriendly  spirit  to  any  of  our  colleges.  We  wish  our- 
selves to  be  fair  and  just  towards  them,  as  our  feelings  are 
certainly  friendly,  and  wish  our  collaborators  to  be  the 
same.  But  even  a  little  sharpness,  now  and  then  a  one- 
sided or  incomplete  statement,  may  do  less  harm  than  good. 
It  is  necessary,  sometimes,  to  stick  a  man  with  a  pin,  or  to 
give  him  a  round  shake  to  wake  him  up,  and  compel  him 
to  collect  and  use  his  faculties.  Our  college  professors  are 
men,  and  may  sometimes  fall  into  routine,  and  become  a 
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little  dull.  Tlie  Catholic  public,  also,  need  to  be  made  to 
understand  on  what  conditions,  and  on  what  conditions 
only,  they  can  have  proper  schools  and  colleges  for  Catho- 
lic children  and  youth.  The  colleges,  themselves,  need 
behind  them  a  sound  and  healthy  public  oi)inion,  and  only 
on  that  condition  can  they  do  effectually  their  work. 

Our  readers  can  be  at  no  loss  to  underetand  what  has 
been  our  purpose  in  this  article.     We  have  aimed  to  show 
that  the  high-toned  Papal  doctrines,  the  strong  assertions  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church  as  representing  the  supremacy 
of  the  spiritual  order,  which  they  find  in  our  pages,  and 
which  we  trust  they  always  will  find,  do  not  absorb  the 
temporal  in  the  spiritual,  and  deny  all  rights  to  the  secular, 
or  assert  the  exclusive'  right  of  spiritual  persons   in   all 
things.     We  have  heretofore  vindicated  the  rights  of  the 
spiritual  order.      We  have  wished,  in  this  article,  to  vin- 
dicate the  right  of  lay  society  and  laymen,  and  to  set 
an  example  of  their  free  use  and  application.     We  have 
wished,  also,  to  provoke  thought  and  free  discussion  within 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  sphere  of  free  opinion,  on  the 
greatest,  the  most  exciting,  and  the  most  delicate  topics 
now  before  the  Catholic  public.    That  we  have  gone  to  our 
limits,  is  possible;' but  we  hope  we  have  not  really  over- 
leai)ed  them.     We  have  for  years  fought  the  battles  of 
authority,  and  at  times  have  gone  farther  as  many  Catho- 
lics have  believed,  than  we  should,  because  we  believed  it 
necessary  to  its  full  and  just  vindication,  and  because  we 
found  it  everv  where  resisted  or  decried.     We  have  this 
once  done  the  same  for  liberty,  for  the  temporal  order, 
because,  as  regards  oureelves,  we  would  not  have  it  sup- 
posed that  we  forget  the  rights  of  the  temporal  in  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  spiritual,  but  chiefly  because  we  believe 
that  the  interests  of  the  spiritual,  itself,  require  that  there 
should,  in  our  times,  be  a  full  and  unreserved  recognition 
and  assertion  of  the  rights  the  Church  leaves  to  laymen 
and  lav  society,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  who  could 
!uore  safely  do  it.     If  we  have  gone  too  far  in  tliis  direc- 
tion, it  is  through  error  of  judgment,  not  through  an  irrev- 
erent, unbelieving,  or  insubordinate  spirit. 
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We  live  in  times  when  nearly  all  the  old  political  and 
social  arrangements  are  broken,  or  are  breaking  up,  and 
throughout  tlie  world  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  Church  is 
destined  to  lose  all  the  rights  she  acquired  from  secular 
society,  and  be  thrown  back  on  her  naked  rights  and  re- 
sources, as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  There 
is  no  longer  a  Christendom ;  and  the  Church  can  no 
longer  expect  any  thing  from  civil  society,  but  the  simple 
legal  protection  she  enjoys  here  in  common  with  the  sects. 
We  respect  those  Catholics  who  live  in  their  memories,  and 
struggle  bravely  and  heroically  against  what  we  believe 
can  not  be  successfully  resisted.  Perhaps  we  sympathize 
heartily  with  tliem,  and  regret  as  deeply  as  they  the  changes 
which  have  taken  or  are  taking  place ;  but  we  can  never 
war,  with  courage  or  energy,  against  the  inevitable,  or  what 
seems  to  us  the  inevitable,  and  when  we  see  the  inevitable 
coming,  we  look  round  to  see  what  we  can  retain,  and  what 
must  be  surrendered,  and  we  try  to  prepare  in  the  best  way 
we  can  for  it.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  all  over 
with  the  victories  of  the  Church,  or  that  we  are  not  to  hope 
for  her  in  the  future,  days  as  bright  and  conquests  as  glorions 
as  any  in  the  past.  The  Popes  made  more  conquests  to 
Christ  before  they  were  temporal  sovelreigns,  than  being 
temporal  sovereigns  they  have  retained.  We  Americans 
have  one  advantage  over  our  European  brethren ;  we  have 
long  since  occupied  the  ground  towards  which  they  are 
tending,  and  been  loosened  from  the  old  customs,  and 
usages,  bandages,  and  swathing  clothes,  they  are  now  hav- 
ing rudely  torn  from  them,  and  we  see  and  know  that  it  is 
possible  to  live  without  them,  to  live  as  free  men,  and  yet 
to  love  our  religion  and  obey  our  Church.  All  Europe  is 
tending,  not  to  democracy,  but  to  the  genuine  American 
system,  and  the  Church  in  the  Old  World  will  before  long, 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  she  is  with  us.  We  believe 
the  change  necessarily  involves  many  evils  while  it  is 
going  on,  but  when  once  effected  and  acquiesced  in,  will 
be  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  both  to  the  spiritual  so- 
ciety and  to  the  hiy  society.  We  do  not  struggle  against 
that  change,  wo  seek  rather  to  prepare  for  it. 
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Art.  IV. — Our  Future  Clergy  ; — an  Inquiry  into  Vocations 
to  the  Priesthood  in  the  United  States, 

There  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  vo- 
cations to  the  priestliood  in  the  United  States.  One  is,  to 
avoid  all  mention  of  it,  and  let  it  take  care  of  itself;  the 
other  is,  to  encourage  such  vocations  and  increase  their 
number  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so.  We  Catholics  have 
an  easy  way  of  leaving  the  interests  of  our  Church  to  the 
care  of  Providence.  But  we  should  not  forget  the  wisdom 
of  the  old  adage  :  "  Help  thyself  and  God  will  help  thee  ;" 
and  really  the  stirring  events  of  the  age  in  which  we  live 
go  far  to  make  us  believe,  that  to  very  many  well-meaning 
friends  of  right  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  :  "  K  you 
do  not  help  yourselves  God  will  not  help  you."  We  think 
that  there  is  room  for  much  to  be  done,  and  that  something 
can  be  done  in  reference  to  our  subject,  although  we  hardly 
hope  just  now  to  accomplish  more  than  throw  some  light 
upon  the  matter,  and  place  it  fairly  before  our  readers. 
Still,  we  shall  offer  nothing  new.  The  want  implied  in  this 
discussion  is  the  constant  theme  of  conversation  among  priests 
and  laymen  all  over  the  country ;  the  remedies  we  propose 
are  recommended  by  the  most  venerable  authorities  of 
the  Church. 

The  soil  of  this  great  republic  has  not  certainly  been 
prolific  in  ecclesiastics  up  to  the  present  time.  In  last 
year's  Catholic  Almanac,  where  the  alphabetical  list  of  the 
cleigy  is  given,  we  find  the  names  of  forty-eight  bishops, 
two  mitred  abbots,  and  the  names  of  priests  cover  forty- 
thiee  pages.  Of  the  prelates,  twelve  we  are  informed  are 
natives  of  the  country,  thir.ty-six  (or  counting  the  abbots, 
thirty-eight),  of  foreign  birth.  The  seven  archbishops  are 
by  birth  foreigners  without  exception.  Of  the  priests,  we 
should  suppose  by  taking  a  page  here  and  there  at  random 
as  a  guide,  that  scarcely  fifteen  out  of  every  hundred  were 
born  in  this  country. 

To  explain  this  extraordinary  condition  of  things,  it  is 
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sometimes  said  that  there  are  no  vocations  among  the 
youth  of  this  country.  But  if  such  be  the  case,  the  fact 
adduced  as  an  explanation  is  rather  more  strange  than  the 
fact  sought  to  be  explained.  No  vocations !  There  must 
be  vocations  to  the  priesthood  wherever  there  are  vocations 
to  the  faith.  The  Apostles  were  comixiissioned  not  only  to 
plant  the  faith,  but  to  provide  all  necessary  and  proper 
means  to  make  it  grow,  and  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the 
first  provisions  they  made  for  that  purpose,  was  to  ordain 
priests  wherever  they  formed  a  Christian  community.  The 
Apostles  and  their  cotemporaries  never  preached  the  evan- 
gelical law  to  a  people  without  making  known  to  them  at 
the  same  time  by  word  and  example,  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels. "Where  they  proclaimed  the  law  of  Christ  as  obliga- 
tory for  all,  they  proclaimed  also  the  counsels  of  Christ  as 
possible  for  some,  nay,  for  many.  Where  a  call  was  thus 
made,  there  was  always  grace  given  to  follow  it  Can 
we  suppose  that  the  divine  economy  would  include  a 
people  in  the  call  to  perfection,  and  exclude  them  firom 
that  to  the  ministry  ?  The  inferencjs  is  drawn  merely  from 
analogy.'  Granted;  but  it  is  an  argument  a  mqjori  ad 
minusy  from  a  greater  mercy  to  a  less,  the  greater  being  not 
indispensable  to  eternal  salvation,  and  the  less  being  in 
God's  ordinary  providence  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  faith. 

The  Church  is  universal,  and  must  be  able  to  supply  the 
spiritual  wants  of  every  country,  and  to  make  its  people  a 
Christian  people.  If  we  have  hit  at  last  upon  the  half  of  a 
whole  continent,  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  it 
is  unable  or  unfit  to  supply  material  for  carrying  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  what  becomes  of  her  universality  ? 
In  point  of  fact,  wo  do  not  believe  that  history  furnishes 
the  name  of  a  nation  in  which  the  faith  was  fairly  estab- 
lished and  preserved  for  any  length  of  time  unless  by  the 
aid  of  a  native  clergy,  with  the  single  exception  of  Japan. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  results  of  so  unwonted  a  policy 
in  that  unhappy  country.  When  the  storm  of  persecution 
arose,  it  swept  every  vestige  of  Christianity  out  of  the 
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length  and  breadth  of  the  land  only  seventy-five  years 
after  it  had  been  established  there  by  the  greatest  mission- 
ary of  modern  times,  the  wonder-worker  Saint  Francis 
Xavier,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  heroes  and  martyrs. 
It  was  said  that  the  Japanese  w^ere  "  not  fit  to  be  priests," 
that  they  were  frivolous  and  worldly.  Frivolous  and 
worldly  as  they  were,  when  the  day  of  persecution  came, 
hastened  by  the  quarrels  and  dissensions  of  the  foreign 
tradesmen,  and  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
the  country  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  the 
Japanese  Christians  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  amid 
torments  unequalled  in  the  days  of  Nero,  Decius,  and  Dio- 
clcsian.  We  cannot  consent  to  throw  the  blame  of  our  con- 
dition on  Divine  Providence  by  saying  that  there  are  no 
vocations  to  the  priesthood  among  our  youth.  We  will  be- 
lieve that  he  sends  us  the  call,  but  that  we  either  do  not 
hear  it,  or  hearing,  we  do  not  follow  it. 

If  there  were  any  radical  or  incorrigible  defect  in  the 
youth  of  this  land  unfitting  them  for  the  priestly  life,  there 
would  be  no  use  in  offering  remedies  for  the  evil.  But  we 
cannot  admit  any  great  inferiority  in  onr  natural  conditions, 
or  any  very  great  difference,  in  fact,  without  being  wanting 
in  resi)ect  to  our  ancestry.  We  are  the  children,  or  grand- 
children, of  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Irishmen,  and  Ger- 
mans. These  nations  have  proved  themselves  equal  to  all 
the  most  exalted  requirements  of  the  priestly  office,  and  to 
the  discharge  of  all  priestly  functions. 

In  worldly  matters,  we  have  confessedly  neither  degene- 
rated nor  altered  much  from  our  fathers.  Can  it  be  that 
the  conditions  of  faith  and  holiness  alone  have  died  out  in 
one  or  two  generations,  and  while  man's  physical  stamina 
have  stood  successfully  the  test  of  new-world  life,  and  have 
been,  in  some  instances  at  least,  improved  by  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  the  trial,  shall  it  be  said  that  Grace  alone  has  been 
nnii])lo  to  recognize  in  American  nature,  a  fitting  gi'ound- 
work  for  her  ennobling  influences?  Ahsit!  away  with  so 
irreverent  a  supposition.  The  vocations,  no  doubt,  exist, 
and  the  soil  is  not  unfit  for  their  taking  root  and  thriving. 
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The  diflSculty,  then,  must  be  id  the  atmosphere,  in  the  con- 
ditions of  American  social  life,  which  prevent  the  call  from 
reaching  the  candidate,  or  the  candidate  from  following 
the  call  when  it  has  reached  him.  This  we  believe  to  be 
really  the  case,  at  least  where  the  candidate  is  not  encour- 
aged at  a  very  early  age  to  turn  his  steps  towards  the 
sanctuary. 

There  is  in  this  country  of  ours  no  boyhood,  but  only  in- 
fancy and  young  gentlemanhood,  or  at  least  the  interval 
between  these  two  last  is  of  veiy  brief  duration.  Our  cli- 
mate, habits,  manner  of  life,  civil  independence,  and  uni- 
versal education  mature  the  boy  rapidly  into  the  man. 
Parents  tell  us  that  the  young  ones  know  more  here  when 
they  are  ten  years  old,  than  in  the  old  country  when  they 
are  five  and  twenty.  Tlie  fruit  being  precociously  grown, 
is  gathered  from  the  tree  before  it  is  ripe.  In  other  words 
society  takes  up  a  clever  boy  and  finds  him  employment 
at  once,  and  remunerative  employment  too,  employment 
moreover,  that  promises  to  grow  more  important  and 
pay  better  every  year.  A  careful  observer  in  K"ew  York 
and  elsewhere  is  surprised  at  witnessing  the  amount  of  im- 
portant business  transacted  by  youths  that  in  Europe  wonid 
hardly  leave  their  mother's  side.  Boys  collect  immense 
sums  of  money  for  large  houses,  boys  transact  the  affairs  of 
heavy  firms  at  the  custom-house,  the  post-oflSce,  and  the  bank, 
boys  do  the  brokering  and  the  changing  of  money,  and  the 
copying  and  filing  of  valuable  papers  in  wholesale  mercan- 
tile concerns,  lawyers'  offices,  and  even  in  tlie  rooms  of  pub- 
lic functionaries,  the  counting-houses  of  powerful  companies, 
and  in  and  around  courts  of  justice.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  confided  every  day  to  the  hands  of  beardless 
youths,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  work  requiring  discre- 
tion, judgment,  and  experience,  is  done  by  them  in  every 
department  of  public  and  private  business.  It  is  among  the 
ranks  of  these  keen  and  precocious  lads  that  the  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  must  be  looked  for,  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  native  clergy.  The  world  offers  them  "ready  em 
ployment,  and  generous  compensation,  their  families  are 
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])erlia|»N  poor  and  need  tlieir  6ni>port,  inclination  urges  tliem 
U)  lia^rm  on  and  join  their  comrades  who  are  already  in 
the  thick  of  the  exciting  scramble  fur  distinction  and  gold. 
Is  it  anv  ^v<)nder  that  the  thou<^lits  of  a  vocation  to  the 
]»ric.^th«H)d  .slumld  he  very  soon  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  so 
niuoli  liustle  and  distraction? 

Moreover,  our  position,  until  very  recently,  has  been 
such,  tliat  the  bisho2)s  and  clergy  have  had  barely  time  to 
adiniiii>ler  the  Sacraments  to  the  army  of  Catholics  coming 
yearly,  daily,  and  hourly  from  the  ejistward,  and  landing 
upon  (nir  >horcs  in  a  condition,  poor  souls  I  to  need  all,  and 
nioru  tlian  all  our  care  and  sympathy  for  themselves  and 
their  lK-l|»less  families.  AVhere  there  were  early  marks  of 
a  vocation,  the  chosen  Samuel  could  rarely  lind  among  us 
a  Iloli  wlio  had  the  leisure  to  cultivate  his  pupil  under  the 
shadow  of  the  temple,  and  explain  patiently  to  him  the  first 
ouisi»oakings  of  the  voice  of  God.  Our  little  clerical  army 
has  !)ei'n  recruited  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  preference 
being  genei'ally  given  to  the  candidate  who  was  most  nearly 
ready  for  ])uckling  on  priestly  armor,  and  going  forth  to 
S]>iritual  combat.  Seminaries  for  young  children  who  might 
be  trained  for  the  sanctuary,  there  were  none.  It  is  only  a  lew 
year.s  ^in(•^,  a  little  seminary  for  boys  manifesting  signs  of 
a  vocation,  was  opened  at  Ellicott's  Mills,  in  the  diocese  of 
iKiltiniore,  and  it  has  been,  until  quite  lately,  tlic  only  in- 
hiirutioii  uf  the  kind,  we  believe,  on  the  whole  American 
C(>ntinent. 

We  have  not,  then,  up  to  the  present  time,  received  any 
n<'lal)K'  additions  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  from  the  nor- 
mal and  recognized  source  of  its  increase,  namely,  children 
prLpare<l  from  tender  years  for  entering  the  ecclesitistical 
state.  Vi*t  we  think  it  will  be  easy  to  prove  that  such  early 
tniininix  is  the  only  practicable  means  within  our  reach  for 
buj'plving  an  adequate  number  of  the  kind  of  clergymen 
we  need  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  strict 
and  saeied  duty  to  provide  this  early  ecclesiastical  training 
lV)r  the  dUrerent  dioceses  of  the  country,  if  it  is  in  our 
power  to  du  so. 
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Firet,  then  we  affirm  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  for 
recniiting  our  clerical  army.  The  colleges  of  the  country 
may  hero  and  tliere  furnish  a  grown  young  man  ready  to 
enter  a  theological  seminary.  These  instances,  however,  are 
rarQ,  and  cannot  bo  relied  upon  as  a  certain  source  of  sup- 
ply, unless  where  the  young  men  in  question  entered  the 
college  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  the  priesthood-  We 
have  converts  from  among  tlie  ministers  of  Protestant  de- 
nominations, who  are  now  excellent  and  laborious  priests, 
but  the  number  of  similar  converts  who  can  become  priests 
has  been,  and  will  be  always  very  limited  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. As  to  supj)lying  our  wants  for  the  future  from  Eu- 
rope, it  cannot  be  done,  and  it  would  not  be  a  desirable  ar- 
rangement, even  if  it  could  be  done.  We  say  boldly,  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  and  in  speaking  so,  we  quote  the  language 
of  many  of  our  archbishops  and  bishops  in  their  pastorals 
upon  tho  recently  established  American  College  at  Home. 
In  saying  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  desirable  any 
longer,  we  repeat  the  opinion  of  every  sensible  man  in  the 
country,  lay  or  clerical,  whom  we  have  heard  converse 
upon  the  subject. 

The  reasons  that  justify  this  opinion,  which  may  well  be 
called  tho  universally  received  opinion  of  the  country  on 
the  subject,  become  apparent  and  convincing  on  the  slight* 
est  examination  of  their  merits.  The  mission  of  tlie  priestr 
hood  in  America  is  twofold,  namely,  to  preserve  the  faith 
among  those  who  are  Catholics,  and  to  dispel  prejudice 
among  those  who  are  not,  leading  them  on,  with  God's 
grace,  in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  it  has 
always  been  the  wise  policy  of  the  Church  to  ordain  and 
send  on  her  missions  those  whose  pereonal  qualifications 
best  adapted  them  for  the  particular  kind  of  work  to  be 
done.  A  knowledge  of  medicine  was  no  very  desirable 
acquisition  to  a  jjriest  in  Dublin  or  Edinburgh,  but  a  very 
great  recommendation  indeed  for  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  fact  o['  ii  man  being  a  good  botanist  might  recommend 
him  for  the  Chinese  mission,  but  would  not  help  him  par- 
ticularly among  the  Bedouins,  or  tho  wandering  tribes  of 
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the  African  deserts.  Francis  of  Assissium,  with  a  beggar's 
serge  around  him,  and  his  loins  girt  with  a  rope,  preached 
the  Gospel  successfully  to  the  haughty  barons  of  Italy  and 
France,  and  Francis  Xavier,  clad  in  silk,  and  surrounded 
by  servants  and  guards,  announced  it  with  equally  good 
results  to  the  Kings  of  Bungo  and  Travancore.  Clergymen 
from  Germany  and  Ireland  have  been  the  savioi's,  under 
God's  providence,  of  their  countrymen,  emigrants  to  the  la- 
bor markets  and  the  free  homes  of  this  Kew  World.  Their 
exi)erience,  habits,  relations,  mannere,  and  customs,  and 
even  their  personal  qualities  and  peculiarities  fitted  them 
for  instructing,  cheering,  and  advising  the  people  with 
wlioni  they  had  shared  the  joys  of  fatherland,  and  with 
whom  they  now  divided  the  sorrows  and  privations  of  exile. 
But  the  children  of  their  people  have  different  wants,  aspi- 
rations, and  purposes  from  those  of  their  fathers.  They  are 
to  be  reached  by  means  of  qualities  of  character  and  man- 
ner which  a  foreigner  acquires  with  difficulty,  and  only 
partially,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The  very 
traits  and  peculiarities  that  endear  the  priest  to  the  risen, 
will  estrange  him  from  the  rising  generation.  We  have 
heard  it  said  by  men  worthy  of  respect,  that  if. the  German 
parishes  in  this  country  lose  their  language,  they  will  cer- 
tainly lose  their  faith.  If  this  be  the  case,  then  good-bye 
to  the  faith  of  most  of  their  children,  and  all  their  grand- 
children, for  few  of  their  children,  and  none  of  their  grand- 
children can  be  forced  to  un-Americanize  and  isolate  them- 
selves in  the  use  of  a  language  which  is  to  them  foreign, 
and  must  necessarily  become  every  day  more  unsympa- 
thetic if  not  repulsive. 

A  foreign  priesthood  will  undoubtedly  have  influence  on 
the  American  Protestant  population  of  the  country.  Every 
good  ])riest  knows  this  from  his  own  experience,  no  matter 
what  country  he  may  have  come  from.  Every  good  mis- 
^ionary  has  received  into  the  Church  one  or  more,  or  many 
sincere  in([uirers  after  Catholic  truth.  Still  it  requires  a 
givat  etiV)ri  and  unusual  grace  on  the  part  of  an  American 
to  led  at  ho[iie  with  a  clergyman  ditierent  from  himself 
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not  only  in  religion  bat  in  his  feelings,  intereets,  manners, 
and  even  in  bis  speech.    There  is,  too,  in  such  cases,  a  mu- 
tual want  of  confidence  that  delays,  if  it  does  not  prevent 
altogether,  a  full  and  satisfactory  understanding  on  both 
sides.    The  difference  between  Americans  and  Europeans 
in  most  matters  of  opinion  and  feeling  is  greater  than  be- 
tween one  European  nation  and  another ;  and  yet  nadonil 
sympathy  and  antipathy  are  powerful    engines   even  in 
Church  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Keed  we 
ask  whether  the  best  prelates  and  priests  for  Italy  would  be 
some  of  the  otherwise  excellent  ecclesiastics  of  Austria,  ot 
Switzerland,  or  even  of  most  Chi*istian  France?     Would 
the  people  of  Catiiolic  Lancasiiire  prefer  to  a  pastor  born  in 
their  own  neighborliood,  a  father,  however  worthy,  from  the 
south  or  west  of  Ireland  ?    Or  who  would  be  liJ^ely  to  get 
along  better  in  "  the  beknighted  city  of  Cork,"  in  old 
fashioned  Conuaught,  or  among  the  romantic   hills  and 
vales  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry,  a  Scotsman  with  all  lus 
north-country  accent  and  queer  ways  about  him,  or  a  gen- 
uine Irishman,  native  and  to  the  manner  bom  f     The  great 
undertaking  of  the  Irish  University  has  been  retarded  in 
its  success  probably  as  much  as  any  tiling  else  by  the  fact 
that  a  foreigner  was  appointed  its  rector,  although  he  was 
a  man  known,  esteemed,  and  beloved  in  both  hemispheres 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

There  is  a  kind  of  free-masonry  among  Americans  that 
enables  them  to  get  along  with  one  another,  and  under- 
stand each  other's  motives  that  docs  not  exist  between  an 
American  and  a  foreigner.  No  telling  impression  in  favor 
of  the  Church  can  be  made  on  the  American  people,  unless 
by  an  American  priesthood.  That  this  is  the  fact  is  nobody's 
fault  that  we  know  of,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  and 
cannot  be  helped.  It  is  not  precisely  the  birth-place  that 
makes  the  difference,  but  it  is  the  formation  of  a  man's 
character,  manner  and  mode  of  thinking,  and  acting,  and 
speaking,  that  enhances  or  diminishes  his  usefulness.  We 
have  no  thought  of  placing  these  distinctions  upon  any  nation- 
al superiority  supposed  to  exist  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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\11  we  require  is  that  the  main  body  of  the  priesthood  shall 
be  taken  from  tlie  people  who  belong  here,  and  be  Ameri- 
can in  training,  habits,  feelings,  and  manners.  Tlie  appear- 
ance and  language  of  tlie  priest  should  not  remind  every 
one  that  he  is  a  stranger,  and  he  should  not  bo  obliged  to 
consider  himself  a  foreigner,  birt  should  call  the  land  in 
wliicli  he  lives,  and  no  other,  his  home.  God  sent  us  Eu- 
ro|)ean  priests  and  Christians  to  give  us  the  faith,  and  we 
are  grateful  for  it.  But  old-world  feuds,  and  differences  of 
nation,  province,  and  county  are  certainly  out  of  place 
when  brought  up  here,  and  so  are  many  particular  obser- 
vances and  local  traditions,  which  are  not  the  faith  and 
form  no  necessary  part  of  it.  The  great  body  of  the  clergy 
ouglit  to  assimilate  in  their  outward  life  and  action,  ought 
to  be  uniform  in  their  discipline,  for  otherwise  their  effi- 
ciency as  a  body,  will  be  greatly  impaired.  But  this  uni- 
formity can  never  be  obtained  unless  the  majority  of  its 
members  come  from  a  common  origin  and  receive  the 
same  early  training. 

Tliere  is  another  objection  to  our  receiving  more  candi- 
dates for  orders  from  Europe  than  our  own  country  can  fur- 
nisli.  It  is  that  the  first  rat«  men  whom  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  Irish  troubles,  forced  out  of  their  own  country 
and  drove  to  our  shores,  will  come  to  us  no  longer.  That 
class  of  glorious  old  priests  have  made  this  country  what  it 
is,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  see  many  more  of  them.  Men  of 
that  stamp  can  stay  at  home  and  will  do  so.  There  are  in- 
deed numy  such  men  among  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  clergy 
and  the  French  clergy,  but  they  are  watched  over  with  jeal- 
ous eyes  even  in  their  youth,  by  their  bishops,  who  learn 
their  merit  and  take  good  care  not  to  let  them  come  out  to 
America.  We  can  get  priests  who  leave  their  dioceses 
after  ordination,  perhaps  after  many  years  passed  in  the 
])riestlioo(l,  and  who  know  nothing  of  our  country  until  they 
come  to  it  too  late  to  mould  themselves  to  its  strange  man- 
ners and  customs ;  or  we  can  get  students  to  whom  the 
bi?lio|)s  are  willing  to  give  an  exeat,  Tliey  do  for  us  the 
best  thev  can,  that  is  to  say,  in  commercial  parlance,  they 
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allow  the  cheaper  brands  to  be  exported  and  keep  the 
prime  article  for  home  consamption.  Thej  say  in  Ireland 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  raw  material  of 
Maynooth,  Carlow,  the  Irish  Ilooses  of  Rome  and  Paris,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  of  All  Hallows,  on  the  otlier.  The 
reasons  are  obvious.  All  the  men  fitted  for  home  service 
want  to  stay  at  home,  those  only  volunteering  for  the  foreign 
brigade  who  can  do  no  better. 

We  have  named  the  institution  of  All  Hallows,  because 
we  consider  it  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Europe.     It  was  found- 
ed and  is  conducted  by  priests  of  undoubted  piety  and  ac- 
knowledged ability.    What  necessity  existed  for  its  method 
of  supplying  priests  to  other  missionary  countries,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.     As  far  as  the  missions  of  the  United  States 
ai'e  concerned,  we  heartily  wish  that  it  would  adopt  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  system  of  the  Boman  Propaganda,  namely,  to 
insist  upon  our  sending  from  here  the  young  men  who  after 
due  training  are  to  come  to  us  as  priests.    The  plan  of  draw- 
ing from  Europe   the  candidates  for   ordination,  as  All 
Hallows  now  does,  is  a  bad  plan  for  this  conntry.     It  does 
injustice  to  our  country  and  to  the  young  men  who  are  sent 
here.    They  are  pious  and  devoted  to  their  holy  c^ing, 
but  they  have  not  been  drilled  to  the  habits   of  rapid 
thought  and  bold  resolve,  without  which  a  man  is  unfit  for 
American  life.     They  are  not  sell-poised,   they  lack  the 
quick  eye  and  ready  hand  and  fertility  of  resource  that  are 
here  indispensible  to  successful  and  telling  action.    Thrown 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  keen  Yankee  population  who  are 
up  to  every  thing  and  a  little  beside,  it  may  be  without  any 
brother  priest  near  him  to  whom  he  can  open  his  heart  or 
apply  for  advice,  a  young  man  of  this  description  finds 
himself  altogether  out  of  place.    He  feels  that  he  is  not  the 
right  kind  of  person  to  guide  and  elevate  his  own  Catholic 
brethren,  placed  in  conditions  to  which  he  is  entirely  a 
stranger  and  mixed  up  with  uncongenial,  it  may  be  un- 
friendly uncatholic  neighbors.     He  is  saddened  and  dis- 
heartened beyond  the  power  of  description.      Piety  may 
save  him  from  sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  his  troubles, 
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but  piety  will  not  supply  him  with  the  peculiar  kind  of 
knowledge  which  his  situation  demands  of  him.  He  has 
great  responsibility  resting  on  him  and  he  has  not  been 
trained  to  bear  it.  He  may  do  no  harm,  but  he  is  not  the 
man  to  do  the  good  that  is  required  of  one  in  his  position. 
It  is  not  in  him  to  gain  confidence  or  esteem  either  for 
liimselt'  or  his  religion.  It  is  true  that  time  and  the  grace 
of  God  and  patient  suffering  will  improve  him,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  God's  servant  suffere  bitteriy  in  the  mean- 
M'liile,  and  that  God's  people  and  work  suffer  along  with 
him.  lie  may  be  placed  with  some  other  good  priest,  who, 
if  he  can  and  has  time,  will  get  out  of  his  head  all  the 
wrong  notions  he  has  brought  with  him  from  abroad,  and 
teach  him  some  out-door  common  sense,  but  much  of  this 
second  course  of  education  would  be  unnecessary  if  the 
right  kind  of  seminarian  had  been  gotten  hold  of  at  the 
start,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  knew  sometliing  about  the 
country  in  which  he  intended  to  be  a  life-laborer. 

There  are  dwelling-places  of  seculars  and  regulars  on  the 
European  continent,  which  allow  themselves  to  be  turned 
into  cheap  priest  factories  on  the  principle  that  John  or 
Thomas  is  not  fit  to  be  ordained  if  he  is  to  stay  at  home ; 
but  he  will  make  a  good  enough  priest  for  America.  This 
would  be  very  well  if  there  were  nothing  but  Indians  in 
America.  But  John  or  Thomas,  we  should  think,  is  much 
more  likely  to  make  an  ass  of  himself  before  a  sharp,  intel- 
lit^ent  Protestant  community,  and  disgrace  his  character  and 
religion,  than  he  would  be  if  he  stayed  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, where  all  would  respect  his  priestly  character,  however 
little  they  might  think  of  his  individual  merits. 

AVo  have  said,  in  the  beginning,  that  the  remedies  we 
offer  for  the  state  of  things  of  which  we  speak  are  supported 
bv  the  hifl-hest  authorities  known  to  the  Church.  We  shall 
seek  to  make  good  this  assertion  by  calling  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  following  extracts  from  a  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.     (Sessio  xxiii ;  Caput  xviii.) 

"Cum  adolescentium  setas  nisi  recte  instituatur,  pro^a  sit  ad 
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mundi  volaptates  sequendas ;  et,  nisi  a  teneris  annis  ad  pietatem 
et  religioucm  informetur,  antequam  vitiorum  habitus  totos  homi- 
nes possideat,  nunquam  perfecte  ac  sine  maximo  ac  singulari  pro- 
pemodum  Dei  omnipotentis  auxilio  in  disciplina  ecclesiastica 
perseveret :  Sancta  sy nodus  statuit,  ut  singular  cathedrales,  metrcK 
politanro  atqiie  his  majores  ecclesiae,  pro  modo  facultatiun,  et 
dioecesis  aniplitudine  certum  pucrorum  ipsius  civitatis  et  dioe- 
cesis,  vel  ejus  provinciee  si  ibi  non  reperiantur,  numerum  in  collegio 
ad  hoc  prope  ipsas  ecolesias,  vel  alio  in  loco  convenienti  ab  e|Mg- 
copo  eligendo  alere,  ac  religiose  educare  ac  ecclesiastieis  disciplims 
instituere  teneantur.  In  hoc  vero  coU^io  recipiantur,  qui  sd 
minimum  duodeeim  annos,  et  ex  Icgitimo  matrimonio  nati  sint; 
ac  legere  et  scribere  competenter  noverint ;  et  quorum  indoles,  et 
voluntas  spem  afferat,  eos  ecclesiastieis  ministeriis  perpetuo  inser- 
vituros :  .  .  .  .  Quae  omnia  atque  alia  ad  banc  rem  opportuna,  et 
necessaria  episeopi  singuli  ....  constituent ;  eaque  ut  semper 
observentur,  saepius  visitando  operam  dabunt  ....  omniaque 
impedimenta  auferentes,  quaxjumque  ad  conservandum  et  augen- 
dum  tarn  pium  et  sanctum  institutum  pertinere  videbuntur,  dili- 
genter  curabunt." 

The  decree  goes  on  to  give  full  powers  to  the  Bishop  to 
tax  every  institution  in  his  diocese,  if  necessary,  for  the 
support  of  this  seminary,  even  if  such  institations  are 
exempt  from  contributing  in  other  eases,  and  in  spite  of  all 
privilege  and  immunity  to  the  contrary.  ....  It  adds, 
that  in  case  the  prelates  should  neglect  to  erect  and  pre- 
serve the  semiuary  as  above  described,  the  Archbishop 
shall  sharply  reprimand  them,  and  compel  them  to  forward 
so  holy  a  work,  and  that  in  case  the  Archbishop  neglects, 
he  shall  be  sharply  reprimanded  by  the  Provincial  Council 
and  compelled  to  do  all  the  decree  requires. 

"Quod  si Prselati  in  hac  seminarii  erectione,  ejusque 

conservatione  negligentes  fuerint  ....  episcopum  archiepiseopus, 

arcliiepiscopum Synod  us  provincialis  acriter  corripere, 

eosque  ad  omnia  supradicta  cogerc  debeat;  et  ut  quamprimum 
hoc  sanctum  et  pium  opus,  ubicumque  fieri  poterit  promoveatur 
studiose  curabit." 

Tlie  decree  ends  by  giving  the  Bishops  and  Provincial 
Synods  discretion  to  modify  its  provisions  so  as  to  suit  their 
country  aud  their  Churches,  '^  pro  regionis  more  et  pro  ec- 
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clesiarum  qualitate,"  provided  they,  carry  out  the  idea  of 
the  seniinary,  and  that  its  welfare  and  progress  are  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

This  decree  explains  clearly  the  mind  and  desire  of  the 
Fathers  of  Trent  in  reference  to  the  education  of  youth  for 
the  ministry,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  insist  upon  it  that 
the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  shall  be  taken  from  among 
the  pec)ple  who  are  to  form  their  future  flocks :  "  Certum 
numerum  puerorum  ipsius  civitatis  et  dioecesis,  vel  ejus  pro- 
yincia3  si  il>i  non  reperiantur  alere  educare,  et  instituere," 
and  that  tlie  bishops  are  obliged  to  do  it :  "  teneantnr." 

Benedict  XIY.,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 'Pontificate, 
{Epist.  commomtoria  ad  omnes  JSpiacapoa)  in  fact,  in  the 
first  public  document  signed  by  him  as  Pope  after  the  En- 
cyclical announcing  his  election,  recommends  to  all  churches 
throughout  the  world  the  special  training  of  boys  for  the 
ministry  as  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

"  Et  quoniam  supra  qoam  did  possit,  interest  eos,  qui  in  sortem 
Domini  vocantur,  ab  ineunte  eetate  ad  pietatem,  morumque  integ- 
ritatem,  ct  ad  canonicam  disciplinam,  veluti  novellas  plantationes 
in  juventute  sua,  informari ;  cordi  idcird6  vobis  esse  debet,  at  ubi 
forsan  iiondum  instituta  fuerint  Clericorum  Seminaria,  quam  citis- 
simc  instituantur,  vel  jam  instituta  amplificentur,  si  majori  Alum* 
norurn  luimero  pro  Ecclesiarum  conditione  opus  sit,  adhibitis  in 
cum  fiiiein  mcdiis,  quorum  parandorum  potestate  Episcopi  jam 
sunt  instruct!,  et  quibus  alia  etiam,  si  de  eonim  necessitate  edocti 
a  vobis  fuerimus,  addituri  et  Nos  sumus.  Eadem  vero  Collegia 
sintjulari  vestra  solicitudine  foveantur,  nocesse  est,  videlicet  ea 
sape  invisendo,  singulorura  adolescentium  vitam,  indolem,  et  in 
stud  lis  profectum  explorando,  Magistros  idoneos,  virosque  Eccle- 
siastico  spiritu  prjeditos  ad  eorum  culturam  dcstinando,  literarias 
ipsoruni  excreitationes,  sive  Ecclesiasticas  functiones  quandoque 
pnesentia  vestra  dccorando,  aliqua  deraum  Beneficia  iis,  qui  virtu* 
turn  suarum  specimen  clarius  praestiterint,  majoremque  laudem 
retulcrint,  cont'erendo.  Hujusmodi  enim  irrigatlonera  arbusculis 
hisce,  duin  adolescunt,  ministrasso  non  vos  poeniteat,  sed  vestra 
opera  latissimum  deinde  vobis  referet  fructura  in  uberi  bonorum 
opirarioruni  copia.  Consueverunt  quippe  Episcopi  saepius  dolere 
messeiu  (luidem  esse  multara,  opcrarios  autem  paucos:  At  for- 
tassc  (is  quocpie  dolendum  esset,  non  earn,  quam  debuissent,  in- 
dustriani  ipsos  adhibuisse,  ut  operarii  ad  messem  pares,  aptique 
foriiiarcutur :  boni  namque,  et  strenui  operarii  non  nascuntur,  sed 
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fiunt ;  ut  autcm  Rant,  ad  Episcoporum  solertaam,  industriamqiM 
maximc  pertiiiet." 

In  tlie  great  work  De  Synodo  I>i(»oesano^  Benedict  XIV. 
refers  to  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted,  and  sajs  dietinctljf 
tliat  his  object  in  writing  it  was  to  urge  upon  all  bishops 
the  execution  of  the  Tridentine  Decree,  "  Cnjus  quidem  de- 
creti  exccutionem  urgere  non  omisimus  in  nostra  Epistola 
Commonitoria  ad  omnes  Episcopos."  {De  8yn.  IHodC,^  lib. 
V.  cap.  xi.  §  iii.)  He  quotes  many  decrees  of  Councils  and 
letters  of  Popes,  to  prove  that  the  Bishops  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  Church. 

'^Antiquso  hujusmodi  disciplinoo  leges  hodiemis  quoque  tem- 
poribus  pristiiiam  auctoritatem  retincnt :  sed  adeo  remisae  in 
earum  obseTvantia  proccditur  ut  sua  propemodum  effioacia  desti- 
tutoe  videri  possint,  nisi  Ecolesiarum  Prsasules,  quantum  per  ardn- 
as  rorum  ac  tcmporum  cireumstantias  licebit,  earum  rigorem  sus- 

tinere  nitantur Verum  quot  adhuc  reperiuntur  dkBoesea 

Seminario  carentes  ?  Quam  multa  sunt  Seminaria  in  quibus  non 
omnes  Magistri  adsunt  per  quos  futuri  EodeaiA  nunistri  in  £s- 
ciplinis  institute  suo  ncH^essariis  erudiantur?  .  .  .  Quam  panov 
sunt  dioecescs,  in  quibus  exacte  sorvetur  hoc  veteris  diacipUnn  oa* 
put,  ncmiucm  ad  ordincs  admittendi,  qui  in  Seminario  eduoatua 
non  fuerit,  quiquo  non  inde  recta  in  olericatum  deveniat  1**  {JH 
St/n,  Diocc.^  lib.  xi.  cap.  ii.  §  vi.) 

We  conclude  by  one  more  reference  to  this  great  Pope, 
who  tells  us,  that  should  there  be  a  diocese  too  poor  or  not 
able  to  get  up  any  kind  of  a  seminary,  it  should  be  made 
the  duty  of  some  one  to  got  together  on  stated  occasiona, 
any  youths  who  may  show  a  disposition  to  enter  the  eccle- 
siastical state  and  to  give  them  instruction,  accustom  them 
to  frequent  the  Church  and  engage  in  exercises  of  devo- 
tion which  may  cultivate  and  develope  still  further  their 
good  dispositions.     (Tbid^  %  xii.) 

Tliere  are  hundreds  of  boys  in  our  large  cities  who  woald 
be  delighted  to  fall  into  such  a  system  of  training  as  this. 
Why  could  not  some  of  them  be  chosen  and  prepared  for 
entrance  into  some  seminary  in  this  country  or  in  Europe  t 
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The  system  prevails  among  us  of  sending  enterprising 
youths  from  thickly  peopled  districts  to  the  West  and  the 
South  to  make  a  fortune,  or  at  least  a  living.  Why  cannot 
the  poorer  missions  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner  in 
place  of  begging  for  recruits  through  the  various  secular 
and  religious  institutions  of  Europe,  which  have  been 
drained  already  of  their  best  subjects?  No  organization  is 
required  to  carry  out  this  suggestion.  Every  priest  in  a 
large  parish  has  it  in  his  power  to  encourage  some  few  to 
look  forward  towards  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  find  bishops  disposed  to  adopt  candidates  for 
the  holy  ministry  ready  and  willing  to  be  adopted  for  their 
missions.  We  mention  this  as  a  passing  reflection  on  the 
plan  proposed  by  Pope  Benedict  for  those  places  where  the 
strict  rule  of  the  Tridentine  Fathers  cannot  be  carried  out. 
Our  bishops  have  debated  the  question  whether  it  was 
possible  or  not  to  follow  the  strict  rule  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  early  as  1833  they  urged  its  adoption  in  tbis 
country. 

*'  Episcopis  coinmendant  Patres  ut  omni  studio  carent  Semina* 
ria  in  suis  Dioecesibus,  juxta  Tridentinoram  Patnim  decreta 
erigere ;  eamque  quatenus  loconim  adjuncta  patiuntur,  in  omnibus 
sequi  forniam,  quam  ipsi  Tridentini  Patres  praescribunt.  Fidelium 
aiitem  studium  ssepius  Episcoponim  hortationibus  accendendum 
duxerunt,  ut  eleemosynam  in  opus  adeo  EcdesiaB  necessarium 
liberaliter  conferant."  —  (Cone,  Provinciale  Baliimorense,  11. 
Deer,  viii.) 

The  Council  of  Trent  decreed  that  boys  of  the  diocese 
or  the  province  at  least,  shall  be  prepared  from  early 
youth  by  the  bishop  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical  state.  By 
the  Fathers  of  Baltimore,  it  is  recommended  that  in  the 
United  States  all  shall  be  done  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  and  they  wish  the  laity  to 
understand  that  this  education  of  young  ecclesiastics  be- 
longing to  the  country,  is  a  work  of  necessity  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Cliurch :  "  opus  ecclesiee  profectui  necessarium." 

The  Fathers  of  the  Great  Plenary  Council,  held  in  1852, 
looked  with  no  favor  on  priests  coming  to  this  country  to 
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be  adopted  into  the  ranks  of  the  American  clergy,  and 
decreed  that  none  sach  should  be  received,  unless  preceded 
by  the  letters  of  his  bishop,  and  encouraged  to  come  by  tbe 
consent  of  the  bishop  on  this  side  of  the  water  into  whose 
diocese  he  wished  to  be  admitted. 

"  Ne  sacerdotes  vagi  et  ignoti  nimis  facile  admittantur  ad  sacn 
munera  obeunda  cum  animarum  periculo,  nolumus  sacerdotes  ex 
Europa  advenientes  in  clerum  nostrum  cooptari,  nisi  Uteris  suo- 
rum  Episcoporum  prius  missis,  conscnsum  episcopi  in  cujus  dioe- 
cesim  transire  desiderant,  obtinuerint" — {Cone,  Plen.  Deer,  ix.) 

This  Council,  besides  placing  restrictions  on  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  priests,  returns  again  to  the  subject  of  the 
seminary  for  the  formation  and  .instruction  of  a  clergy  in 
this  country. 

"  Consulendum  episcopis  qui  propria  seminaria  non  habent,  oft 
oollatis  consiliis  cum  aliis  episcopis  ejusdeni  Provincie,  unnm 
saltern  seminarium  in  unaquaque  novinda  constituant.'* — (Cone, 
Plen,  Deer,  xiv.) 

We  could  multiply  authorities  here,  and  quote  largely 
from  the  pastorals  of  our  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  spirit  at  least,  if  not  the 
letter  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  the.  only 
means  for  the  formation  of  a  clerical  body  at  all  suited  to 
the  country,  or  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  religion  in  the 
United  States.  The  means  have  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
What  doubt  or  fear  prevents  their  practical  adoption? 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  a  young  man  having 
a  vocation  to  the  priesthood  is  certain  of  a  special  protec- 
tion of  Almighty  God,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  that 
vocation,  unless  by  his  own  deliberate  and  malicious  resis- 
tance to  it.  Others  again  speak  as  if  a  vocation  meant  a 
revelation  from  heaven  without  which  it  would  be  rash  to 
enter  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The  best  theologians  do  not 
attach  any  such  positive  meaning  to  the  word  vocation* 
They  say  indeed  that  no  one  should  rashly  enter  the  priestly 
or  religious  state,  or  without  ascertaining  whether  it  is  the  will 
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of  God  or  not  that  he  should  do  so.  There  are  special  du- 
ties attached  to  these  states  of  life  which  cannot  be  properly 
discharged  without  special  graces.  There  are  certain  signs 
by  which  one  may  judge  that  it  is  prudent  or  otherwise  for 
him  to  expect  that  God  will  vouchsafe  to  him  these  special 
graces.  These  signs  may  be  detected  where  they  exist  by 
any  one  acting  with  prudence  and  earnest  prayer,  under  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  spiritual  director.  They  are 
cliiefly  an  abiding  inclination  for  the  occupations  of  the 
priesthood,  a  taste  and  fitness  for  the  duties  it  imposes,  the 
faithful  practice  of  the  virtues  proper  to  this  holy  calling, 
and  freedom  from  all  such  motives  as  worldly  interest  or 
ambition.  The  marks  of  a  vocation  they  find  in  the  charac- 
ter and  pei*son  of  the  candidate.  K  his  conduct  is  free  from 
reproach,  and  he  has  purity  of  intention,  and  the  necessary 
degree  of  intelligence,  they  consider  that  he  may  safely 
take  it  for  granted  that  God  is  willing  he  should  embrace  a 
calling  for  which  he  is  evidently  not  unfit,  if  his  superiors 
encourage  him  to  do  so.  If  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  vo- 
cation, why  are  there  no  vocations  among  young  Catholic 
Americans  ?  Why  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  are  not 
called  like  the  young  men  of  every  other  country  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  work  of  saving  souls  ?  Who  shall  dare 
to  insult  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  overwhelm  with  con- 
tempt tlicse  children  of  his  on  the  other,  by  repeating  the 
absurd  phrase  which  has  been  repeated  too  often  already, 
*'  there  are  no  vocations  in  this  country."  Let  us  do  our 
duty  and  watch  the  signs  of  a  priestly  vocation  in  the 
young,  and  encourage  them,  and  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  follow  it,  and  we  shall  have  reason  to  thank  God  in 
place  of  doubting  his  power  and  his  goodness. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  every  diocese  in  the  country, 
where  it  is  possible,  has  made  provision  for  replacing  the 
clergymen,  now  on  the  mission  with  others  fit  to  succeed 
them — that  even  most  dioceses  know  where  their  future 
priests  are  to  come  from — then  the  stringent  rules  of  the 
Cliurch,  quoted  in  this  article,  do  not  apply  to  their  case. 
W^herever  the  clergy  are  likely  to  be  alien  in  birth  and 
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character,  insufficient  in  nnmber,  or  inadeqaate  in  edaca- 
tion,  the  very  evil  exists,  which  the  Councils  and  the  Popes 
have  sought  to  correct.  Candidates  for  the  ministrj  most 
be  taken  in  hand  at  an  early  day,  for  it  ia  vain  to  look  for 
more  tlian  an  occasional  one  among  young  men  whose  lot 
is  already  cast  in  the  various  absorbing  occupatioDs  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Now,  as  a  general  rule,  very  yonng 
boys  cannot  advantageously  be  sent  to  college,  either  here, 
or  from  here  to  Europe ;  they  should  be  trained  and  pre- 
pared by  preliminary  schooling.  We  must  then  select  our 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  watch  over  their  early 
studies  and  character  in  some  institution  prepared  especi- 
ally for  them,  or  at  least,  we  must  know  them  in  the  midst 
of  other  youthful  students,  and  foster  and  guard  tljeir  voca- 
tion with  constant  vigilance  and  affectionate  care. 

We  know  that  the  proper  education  of  young  eccleeisatics 
must  entail  some  expense,  and  that  no  one  likes  to  lay  out 
money  in  this  country  when  the  return  is  to  be  harvested  only 
after  years  of  patient  expectation.  It  is  no  doubt  a  cheaper 
arrangement  to  get  hold  of  grown  up  young  men  who  have 
picked  up  their  piety  God  knows  where,  and  learned  their 
classics  God  knows  how,  to  put  them  into  some  college 
where  they  may  be  utilized  as  teachers  and  prefects,  and 
then  ordain  them  after  a  year  or  two,  under  the  specious 
plea  that  there  is  great  scarcity  of  priests,  and  that  half  a 
loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The  Fathers  of  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  held  under  Innocent  IIL,  were  not  of  tliis  opinion. 
"Satius  est,"  said  they,  "  paucos  bonos  quam  multos  ma- 
los  habere  ministros,"  (cap.  27.)  We  can  afford  to  get  up 
costly  Catholic  establishments  in  which  young  ladies  are 
taught  all  the  exjjcnsive  accomplishments  which  belong  to 
the  ranks  of  fashionable  society.  We  can  afford  to  build 
colleges  where  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles are  prepared  to  enter  the  various  learned  professions, 
either  here  or  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  We 
build  expensive  schools  where  Catholic  children  are  trained 
in  secular  learning,  and  we  are  decorating  the  land  with 
gorgeous  cathedrals.      To  say  the   least,  the  rule    here 
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ouglit  to  prevail :    "  oportet  unum  facere  et  aliud   non 
omittere." 

There  is  no  work  of  Catholic  duty,  no  enterprize  of 
Catliolic  charity,  more  important  than  that  of  training  pro- 
per subjects  for  the  priesthood ;  and  it  is  the  constant  cry 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  laymen,  that  the  priests  in  the 
United  States  are  too  few  for  the  work  that  ought  to  be 
done.  Men  of  Catholic  parentage  are  found,  especially  in 
our  Atlantic  cities,  who  have  risen  to  affluence  and  distinc- 
tion, as  lawyers,  physicians,  editors,  engineers,  merchants, 
public-oiBcers,  &c.,  &c.  They  rose  generally  from  humble 
origin,  for  their  parents  were,  in  many  instances,  Irish  emi- 
grants, or  the  children  of  Irish  emigrants,  possessing  but 
little  indeed  of  this  world's  goods.  Why  is  this  gifted  and 
energetic  class  of  Americans  so  thinly  represented  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  the  country  ?  In  their 
young  days  they  were  ready  to  our  hand,  and  young  lads, 
such  as  they  were,  are  ready  and  willing  now  to  bo  trained 
and  fitted  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Who  will  hold 
out  to  them  a  helping  hand,  and  give  them  all  they  want, 
a  fair  opportunity  ?  Do  we  desire  any  better  subjects  than 
such  as  these  to  make  priests  off  We  dare  to  say  that 
Europe  can  furnish  us  with  nothing  better,  either  in  the 
way  of  the  raw  material  or  the  ready  made  article. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  important  subject 
which  we  have  treated,  we  fear,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner. 
We  close  with  the  wish  that  every  one  may  read  our  re- 
marks with  the  same  freedom  from  prejudice  and  the  same 
purity  of  intention  with  which  it  has  been  the  author's 
desire  to  write  them.  j.  w.  o. 
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ART.  v.— LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  77ie  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany^  Switzerland^  England^ 
Ireland^  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  France^  and  Northern  Europe^ 
in  a  Series  of  Essays,  reviewing  DAubigni,  Menzel,  Hallam,  BiMop 
Short,  Prescottj  Ranl'e,  Fi-yxell,  and  others.  By  M.  J.  Spaldinq, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Louisville.  Louisville :  Webb  &  Levering.  1860. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Right  Reverend  author,  in  these  two  volumes,  the  appearance  of 
which  we  greet  with  great  pleasure,  has  not  given  us  an  absolutely  new 
publication,  but  a  new,  revised,  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  Essays  and  Re- 
views which  he  had  previously  published.  They  are  not  properly  speaking 
a  History  of  the  Reformation,  but  a  series  of  Essays  on  the  history  of  that 
great  and  disastrous  movement,  designed  to  correct  the  principal  errors 
and  misrepresentations  of  some  of  our  more  popular  Protestant  historians 
concerning  it.  They  are  written  in  the  free,  popular,  and  earnest  styk 
which  has  made  the  productions  of  its  author  general  &vorites  with  our 
reading  Catholic  public,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  extensively  read.  The 
author  writes  as  a  reviewer  and  controversialist,  as  the  Catholic  scholar 
and  bishop  against  the  traduoers  of  his  Church,  and  has  produced  a  pop- 
ular and  very  much  needed  antidote  to  the  widely-circulated  and  rather 
cleverly-written  romance,  The  History  of  the  Great  Rrformation^  by  Mr. 
Merle,  improperly  called  D'Aubign6,  for  which  we  feel  much  indebted  to 
him 

The  distinguished  Prelate  has  not  produced,  and  we  presume  has  not 
aimed  to  produce,  a  veiy  original  or  a  very  profound  work  on  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation,  m  library  in  the  country,  nor  all  our  American 
libraries  combined,  would  enable  one  to  write  from  original  sources  a  new 
and  complete  history  of  the  Reformation.  The  best  of  us  have  to  rely,  to 
a  great  extent,  on  European  scholarship,  and  to  take  much  at  second  and 
even  third  hand.  Bishop  Spalding  has  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of 
several  eminent  recent  authors,  and  as  &r  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  may 
be  relied  on  in  his  statement  of  facts ;  but  many  of  his  facts  very  possibly 
would  admit  a  different  appreciation.  But  he  writes  for  the  people,  ana 
does  not  attempt  to  give  the  deeper  philosophy  of  the  movement  he  treats. 
He  writes,  of  course,  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Catholic  bishop,  and  proves  the  movement  was  a  very  wicked 
movement,  and  the  chief  actors  in  it  were  very  bad  men  and  worse  Chris- 
tians, who  made  use  of  means  as  wicked  as  the  end  they  sought  to  attain. 
All  this  is  very,  well,  and  all,  perhaps,  that  is  required  or  can  be  received 
by  the  mass  of  the  faithiul.  Still  it  does  not  meet  a  class  of  wants  whidi 
history,  in  our  age,  attempts  to  meet ;  that  of  tracing  the  deeper  causes  of 
events  as  they  operate  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  the 
natural  providence  of  God-  Too  many  of  our  Catholic  historians  seem  to 
us  to  forego,  in  writing  history,  not  a  few  of  the  peculiar  advanta^ 
which  they  as  Catholics  possess,  and  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
sectarian  and  partisan  wnters.  Our  religion  is  true  and  catholic.  It  em- 
braces all  truth ;  and  being  true,  there  is  no  truth  and  no  fact  that  can 
make  against  it^  or  which  our  historians  need  fear  to  disclose.   We  are  not 
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oblijxed  to  deny  all  truth  to  those  who  are  in  heresy,  or  to  labor  to  prove 
that  tliey  arc  all  examples  of  total  depravity,  or  diabolical  wickedness. 
AVe  can  always  compatibly  with  our  own  faith  allow  them  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  Christian  truth,  and  a  high  degree  of  natural  virtue.  We 
do  nr)t  refute  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  by  proving  the  Reformers 
were  wicked  men,  for  Protestants  have  very  generally  long  since  ceased 
to  regard  them  as  saints  ;  and  the  Church  does  not  consist  of  the  just  or 
the  elect  alone ;  and  very  bad  men,  men  of  very  depraved  lives,  may  es- 
pouse a  very  pood  cause,  and  fight  manfully  for  truths  they  will  not  live. 
James  II.  of'  England  lost  his  crown  for  his  faith ;  but  he  never  practiced 
Catholic  morality,  unless  it  was  after  he  became  too  old  or  too  dispirited 
to  sin.  We  cannot  infer  that  Protestantism  is  false,  because  the  Reform- 
ers and  the  princes  who  sustained  them  were  bad  men,  for  if  we  consult 
the  history  of  the  times  we  shall  find  there  were  men  and  princes  on  the 
Catholic  side  not  one  whit  better.  Francis  I.  of  France  was  not  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  dissoluteness  and  real  depravity  by  any  German 
prince  who  sustained  Luther  or  Calvin.  It  is  never  wise  to  insist  on  an 
argument  that  may  be  retorted  with  efiect,  and  it  is  always  better  to  rely  on 
rational  conviction  than  on  prejudice  to  preserve  the  faithful  from  adopt- 
ing Protestant  errors.  The  author  will  therefore  permit  us,  we  hope,  to 
ol)serve,  with  profound  respect,  that  in  our  judgment  he  has  labored  harder 
than  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Reformers,  and  their  aiders  and 
abettors,  were  in  every  country  that  became  Protestanized,  men  of  utter 
immorality,  men  utterly  depraved,  and  moved  only  by  utterly  base  and 
corrupt  motives.  We  do  not  deny  the  fiict,  and  have  no  objection  to  its 
being  stated,  if  a  fact ;  but  we  want  it  understood  that  the  vindication  of 
the  Catholic  cause  does  not  require  us  to  make  out  that  it  is  a  &ct  Our 
cause  could  be  sustained  just  as  well,  if  it  should  turn  out  not  to  be  a  fiict, 
or  any  thing  like  a  fact,  at  alL 

The  objection  that  weighs  most  with  serious  and  well-disposed  Prot* 
estants,  in  our  day,  is  one  that  our  controversialists  rarely  deign  to  con- 
sider. This  objection  is  not,  that  the  Reformers  and  they  who  sustained 
them  were  great  and  good  men,  and  therefore  Protestantism  must  be  true ; 
but  having  l)een  all  without  exception  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  how,  if  the  Church  is  what  she  claims  to  be,  could  they 
become  in  her  communion  such  bad  men  as  they  evidently  were?  Thus 
the  more  wicked  we  prove  them,  the  more  weighty  do  we  render  their 
objection,  'ibis  objection  was  urged  by  a  Protestant  lady,  since  become 
a  (.'atholic,  to  whom  we  loaned  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us, 
when  it  tirst  appeiired  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence 
to  say  that  it  was  the  first  objection  urged  in  a  personal  interview  we  had  with 
him,  against  the  Church,  by  a  man  no  less  diistinguished,  learned,  and  well- 
dis[H)se(l  than  Dr.  John  W.  Nevin,  many  of  whose  articles  in  the  J/ier(^r«- 
h'lt'fj  Ii'rrinr  have  been  read  with  great  interest  by  Catholics.  The  ob- 
jection goes  not  to  the  dogmatic  teaching,  but  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
etlicacy  ot  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  The  argument  appears  light 
and  tiillinij:  to  the  Catholic,  because  he  knows  that  the  Sacraments  may 
l>e  unwortliily  received,  and  that  grace  neither  takes  away  free  will  nor 
the  power  of  sinning;  but  it  must  weigh  with  Protestants,  when  we  tell 
them  the  v^aciaments  confer  grace,  for  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
error  that  pace  is  inesistible  and  inamissible.  Indeed,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  tliat  tlie  question  of  the  Protesttmt  Reformation  has  been  treated 
by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  historians,  if  we  except  some  German 
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authors,  quite  too  loosely  and  too  superficially.  Our  old  CaOiolic  ex- 
planation of  the  movement,  that  ascrihed  it  in  Germany  to  the  rivalry  of 
the  Augustinians  and  Dominicans,  and  to  the  rapacity  of  princes  ukd  no- 
bles bent  on  grasping  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  in  England  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  Uenry  YIIL  a  divorce  from  Ida  wifc^ 
Katharine  of  Aragon,  is  obviously  inadequate,  and  at  best  merely  tikei 
the  occasional  for  the  efficient  cause.  It  can  by  no  means  be  oonBidered 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  striking  fivct  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  faithful  in  all  Europe,  except  Ireland  and  the  Spanish  Peninsula) 
simultaneously  rose  in  insurrection  against  the  Church  in  which  their 
others  had  died,  and  they  had  been  reared,  and  were  ready  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospellers,  and  aid  the  political  and  civil  power  in  neariy 
one  third  of  Europe  in  putting  down  the  old  religion  by  penal  laws,  fire 
and  sword,  fines,  imprisonment,  exile  and  the  gibbet  The  &ct  is  no 
ordinary  fiict,  and  must  have  had  some  cause  or  causes  deeper  and,  we 
dare  say,  less  discreditable  to  human  nature  than  those  usually  assigned. 

We  have  ourselves  developed  in  several  articles  the  political  chajnicter 
of  the  movement,  but  we  have  never  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
movement  was  exclusively  political,  any  more  than  that  it  was  exclusively 
or  even  chiefly  theological  The  causes  were  various,  and  not  the  same  in 
every  locality ;  but  in  most  places,  and  with  the  great  majority,  were,  we 
suspect,  only  accidentally  anti-Catholic.  That  is,  we  believe  there  were 
honest  and  well-disposed  men  among  those  who  followed  or  sustained  the 
Protestant  movement,  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  moved  by  woridly 
considerations  and  interests  which  individuals  and  nations  may  be  moved 
by  without  necessarily  ceasing  to  be  Catholics.  In  the  oomplkatioa  of 
matters  brought  about  by  political  and  social  changes  always  going  on  in 
society,  the  Church,  or  rather  churchmen,  in  their  temporal  interestB 
were  found  united  to  and  upholding  an  order  of  things  as  neoessaiy  to 
religion  which  however  good  it  might  have  been  in  its  day,  social  pro- 
gress and  the  wants  of  the  times  required  to  be  modified,  and  whidb  with 
proper  understanding  and  moderation  on  both  sides,  mig^t  have  heea 
modified  without  abandoning  any  thing  really  Cathdic,  or  fti«inning  a 
really  anti-Catholic  position.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  our  philosophy,  that  no 
great  movement  that  is  wholly  unreal,  founded  wholly  on  a  falsehood,  and 
sustained  by  sheer  depravity,  can  ever  acquire  force  enough  to  carry 
away  large  bodies  of  people.  All  real  effective  power  is  in  trath,  in 
reality,  and  the  devil  is  powerful  only  by  virtue  of  the  truth  and  good- 
ness he  mismterprcts,  misapplies,  or  perverts.  Falsehood  derives  all  its 
strength  from  truth,  for  as  pure  falsehood  it  is  pure  negation,  has  no  bot- 
tom, is  nothing,  and  therefore  can  effect  nothing.  We  explain  really  no 
movement  by  setting  forth  what  in  it  is  false  and  evil ;  wo  have  not  ex- 
plained it  till  we  have  shown  wliat  it  contains  that  is  true  and  good. 

Our  Catholic  authors  have  presented  the  Protestant  movement  in  the 
respect  that  it  is  false  and  wicked ;  but,  if  we  except  Moehler,  in  its  doc- 
trinal relations,  they  have,  so  far  as  wo  know,  taken  very  litUo  pains  to 
analyze  it,  and  tell  us  what  it  was  seeking  that,  when  separated  from  the 
£ilse  and  the  wicked,  is  true  and  good,  and  therefore  included  in  Catho- 
licity. Tliey  have  for  the  most  part  written  as  partisans,  just  as  have 
the  Protestant  authors  themselves ;  just  as  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
writers,  whether  Catholic  or  Liberal,  who  treat  the  present  Italian  move- 
ment. The  Italian  movement  is,  as  wc  have  elsewhere  shown,  only  acoi- 
dentally  anti-Catholic  or  anti-papal,  and  the  Liberals  might  obtain  all  they 
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ask  for  Italy  without  making  war  on  any  thing  really  Catholic,  and  Catho- 
lics inijiht  support  it,  if  they  and  the  Liberals  would  eome  to  a  mutual 
understanding  without  abandoning  any  thing  Catholic,  or  in  any  respect 
failing  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
false  and  the  evil  mixed  up  with  the  &ue  and  the  good,  and  which  neither 
party  distinguishes.  There  are  in  Italy  important  civil  and  political 
cliiingcs  really  necessary,  become  so  in  consequence  of  changes  which 
have  been  going  on  everywhere  else ;  but  these  might  be,  if  there  were 
a  proper  undei-standing  of  the  case  on  both  sides,  effected  without  attack- 
ing a  single  article,  dogma,  or  proposition  of  Catholic  faith,  or  disobe- 
dience to  a  single  precept  or  canon  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  never 
in  the  way,  when  any  thing  true  or  good  or  useful  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
obstacle  Ls  in  churchmen  and  others  whose  worldly  interest  are,  or  are 
sup})osed  to  be,  in  upholding  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  the  false  as- 
sumption of  the  Liberals  that  it  is  the  Church  herself  that  is  in  the  way 
of  the  changes  they  see  and  feel  to  be  necessary,  and  therefore  that  in 
order  to  obtain  them,  they  must  make  war  on  the  Church,  especially  on 
her  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

It  was,  we  suspect,  very  much  the  same  with  the  Protestant  movement 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Reforms  not  in  fe.ith,  not  in  theology,  but  in 
administration,  in  politics,  if  we  may  so  speak,  had  become  necessary. 
Arrangements  and  methods,  perfectly  wise  and  good  when  adopted,  had 
in  consefiuijnce  of  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  organization  of 
states,  in  the  political,  economical,  and  social  life  of  the  world,  become,  in 
practice,  injurious  alike  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  society,  and 
needed  to  be  altered  or  modified  to  meet  the  new  state  of  things  which 
had  been  brought  about  The  men  of  routine  could  not  see  it;  the  men, 
cleric  or  laic,  who  profited  by  the  old  arrangements,  would  not  see  it,  or 
resolved  not  to  forego  their  present  advantages,  and  supported  them  in 
the  name  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Hence  the  party  in  &yor 
of  reforms,  of  changes,  most  of  which  were  desirable,  and  perhaps  all  of 
which,  as  at  first  demanded,  were  admissible,  taking  the  same  view,  be- 
came exasperated  at  the  Church  and  shook  off  her  authority.  Having  so 
done,  they  made  the  best  defense  of  their  indefensible  conduct  mey 
could. 

It  is  as  far  from  our  thought  to  defend  the  Protestant  movement,  or  in 
any  sense  to  justify  it,  as  it  is  from  the  thought  of  Bishop  Spalding. 
Long  before  wc  were  received  into  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
we  had  looked  upon  the  Protestant  movement  as  a  blunder,  and  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  come  to  look  any  more  favorably  upon  it  since.  We  do 
not  ask  any  one  to  justify  it ;  we  only  ask  our  Catholic  historians  to  ex- 
plain it,  and  tell  us  what  there  was  in  the  movement,  or  underlying  it, 
that  justilied  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  serious,  honest,  and  not  intentionally 
irreligious  men  who  supported  it,  and  gave  it  respectability.  Such  men, 
and  in  large  numbers,  there  must  have  been,  otherwise  we  must  bring  a 
severer  rejiroach  against  the  Church  than  any  the  Reformers  brou^t, 
and  ascribe  to  a  handful  of  able  but  unscrupulous  men  a  power  which  we 
cannot  do  without  arraigning  the  moral  government  of  God.  There  must 
have  ])een  an  aspect  of  the  case  under  which  the  movement  in  relation 
to  evils  then  existing  can  be  considered,  that  is  both  true  and  good;  and 
what  we  contend  Ls,  that  without  showing  it  under  that  aspect,  we  do  not 
explain  it.  We  need  not  fear  to  do  it,  for  the  Church  includes  all  good 
hi  tiie  natural  order,  and  teaches  all  truth  in  the  supernatural  or  Chris- 
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tian  order,  and  therefore  we  may  always  examine  all  movements  with  the 
coolness  of  the  philosopher,  with  the  charity  of  the  Christian,  without  the 
misgiving  of  the  sectarian,  or  the  heat  of  the  partisan.  It  cannot  be  done, 
we  gi'ant,  without  more  or  less  censure  upon  the  Catholic  party  of  the 
time,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Church,  for  it  was  the  capi- 
tal mistake  of  both  parties  to  confound  it  with  the  Church.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  had  been  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  pastors  in  properiy 
teaching  the  faithful ;  they  had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  much  of  Catnolic 
doctrine  and  theology,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be  and  need  to  be 
taught  They  had  not  taught  the  people,  and  made  them  understand 
that  our  Lord  built  his  Church  on  Peter,  and  made  it  essentially  Papal, 
therefore  Apostolic,  not  merely  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  ;  they  had  suf- 
fered several  important  Catholic  doctrines  to  become  obscure,  as  we  leam 
from  the  Fathei-s  of  Trent,  and  there  are  many  able  Catholic  theologians 
who  maintain  that  there  was  and  is  a  school  of  theology  in  the  Church 
that  sustains  premises  from  which  several  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  follow,  as  simple,  logical  deductions.  They  had  suffered,  as 
they  suffer  now,  a  mass  of  pious  practices  and  observances  among  the 
faithful,  which,  though  proper  enough  and  even  useful,  when  observed  in 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Church,  by  being  perverted  and  abused  gener- 
ated a  superstitious  disposition,  and  tend  to  obscure  &ith,  to  throw  nat- 
ural morality  into  the  background,  and  to  overlay  true  devotion.  The 
historian  will  no  doubt  find  it  impossible  to  excuse  entirely  church* 
men,  even  of  the  highest  ranks ;  but  he  will  always  be  able  to  show  that 
the  errors  and  superstitions  the  Reformers  attacked,  were  never  author- 
ized or  approved  by  the  Church,  and  in  no  way  implicated  her  infkUibilit^ 
or  sanctity ;  and  furthermore,  that  she  never  censured  them  for  thor 
efforts  at  reform,  till  in  the  war  with  churchmen,  who  confounded  their 
own  interests  with  the  interests  of  religion,  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  ar- 
raign and  deny  her  authority  as  the  Church  of  God.  Then  of  couise  she 
struck  tliem  with  the  merited  anathema. 

We  have  no  intention  ourselves  of  giving,  in  our  sense,  a  historical  ex- 
planation of  the  Protestant  movement ;  wo  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
learning  to  do  it  AVe  commend  it,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
author  of  the  work  before  us.  He  lias  shown  the  falsehood  and  wicked- 
ness of  the  Rcfonnation ;  he  has  done  the  work  of  the  controversialist  and 
the  partisim,  and  placed  the  faithful  on  their  guard  against  it  Why  wiU 
he  not  now  give  us  another  work,  which  shall  enable  Protestants  to  un- 
derstand their  own  movement,  and  above  all,  to  understand  themselves. 
Such  a  work  in  which  what  really  gave  vitality  to  the  movement,  is 
shown  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  Catholicity,  and  exists  in  the 
Church  as  in  its  place,  would  arrest  their  attention,  and  reach  their  un- 
derstandings, without  exciting  their  passions  or  alarming  their  preju- 
dices. We  do  the  Protestant  world  great  injustice  when  we  suppose 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  Protestantism,  or  are  doggedly  bent 
on  sustaining  it.  They  who  care  for  their  salvation,  no  doubt,  try  to 
persuade,  i)crhaps  succeed  in  persuading,  themselves  that  they  can  be 
saved  in  their  sect  or  denomination ;  but  the  mass  of  those  among  them 
who  really  think,  adhere  to  their  Protestantism,  because  they  suppose 
they  have  under  it  a  certain  frcedom  c>f  thought  and  action,  in  their  opin- 
ion the  natural  light  of  every  man,  which  they  cannot  enjoy  in  tlie  basom 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Moehler,  in  his  Syinbolil^  has  disposed  of  the 
principal  doctrinal  questions,  and  satisfied  those  who  have  read  his  work 
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that  in  these  questions  the  Catholic  theologian  has  the  advantage ;  but 
they  believe  the  Church  is,  if  not  theoretically  hostile,  not  simply  to 
license,  yet  to  reasonable  liberty  itsel£  Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  brief  Letter, 
assif^ning  his  reasons  for  renouncing  his  obedience  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
struck  the  key  note  of  the  Protestant  mind,  and  assigned  the  real  objec- 
tions of  intelligent  Protestants  to  the  Catholic  communion. 

There  were,  perhaps,  many  good  reasons  for  not  replying  personally  to 
Dr.  Forbes,  but  there  can  be  none  for  not  meeting  and  refuting  his  objec- 
tions; for  it"  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  operate  not  only  in  keeping 
those  outside  from  coming  into  the  Church,  but  in  preventing  a  large 
class  brought  up  in  her  communion  from  practically  adhering  to  it 
Look  over  this  city,  and  you  will  find  that  almost  all  the  sons  of  Catholic 
parents,  who  have  received  a  liberal  education  even  in  Catholic  colleges, 
and  have  become  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  ability,  and  success 
in  law,  medicine,  or  politics,  are  little  more  than  nominal  Catholics,  are 
practically  nearly  as  much  in  schism  as  Dr.  Forbes,  and  substantially  for 
the  same  reasons.  They  believe,  or  feel,  or  imagine,  that  the  Church  is 
in  her  ]jrartical  administration  a  spiritual  despotism,  and  that  a  man  can- 
not be  practically  a  Catholic  without  surrendering  his  manhood,  and 
denying  his  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  There  is  no  use  in  do- 
claiming  against  them,  denouncing  them,  or  assuring  them  they  are  in 
the  broad  road  to  destruction.  There  is  the  fact,  and  that  fact  we  must 
meet  and  explain  before  we  can,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  either 
keep  our  own,  or  gather  in  those  who  are  avowedly  without.  We  may 
dwell  till  doomsday  on  the  fatal  consequences  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  necessity  of  submission  to  authority,  without  in  the  least  diminishing 
the  evil  or  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Church.  We  have  sufficiently 
done  the  work  of  vindicating  authority^  of  guarding  Catholics  against  the 
false  notions  of  liberty  so  rife  throughout  the  civilized  world  a  few  years 
ago,  and  warning  them  against  the  errors  and  dangers  of  Protestantism ; 
the  work  now  especially  obligatory  on  us  in  this  country  is,  to  turn 
our  attention,  and  to  direct  our  chief  efiforts,  to  the  conversion  of  non- 
Catholics,  and  those  Catholics  who  are  in  without  being  of  the  Church. 
This  work,  which  has  been  most  fearfully  neglected,  can  be  effectually 
done  only  by  meeting  and  disposing  of  the  objection  we  have  indicated 
We  miLst  meet  it,  not  by  denouncing  those  who  bring  it;  not  by  oppos- 
ing all  liberty  as  license,  and  all  progress  insisted  on  by  the  modem  world 
as  diabolical ;  but  by  showing  both  dogmatically  and  historically  that  it  is 
founded  in  error,  that  the  Church,  Doth  theoretically  and  practically, 
leaves  to  her  members  their  manhood,  and  all  reasonable  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  all  that  reason  itself  leaves  them,  and  is  in  no  sense 
despotic.  We  must  recognize  and  state  the  facts  which  have  led  to  the 
Contrary  conclusion,  that  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  despotism,  keeps  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  her  children  in  bandages  and  swathing  clothes,  and 
pernuts  no  free  thought,  free  speech,  or  free  action.  Such  facts  there 
are,  for  it  is  only  in  the  misconception  and  misinterpretation,  or  misap- 
plication of  real  facts  the  false  notion  could  have  originated. 

A\'e  must  show  that  these  facts  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  them,  or  that  at  most  they  warrant  conclusions  unfavorable  only  to 
some  churchmen,  who  forget  that  they  are  not  to  *'  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage,''  and  now  and  then  govern  those  committed  to  their  care  as  des- 
pots, perhaps  as  capricious  tyrants,  never  any  conclusions  unfavorable  to 
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the  Church  herself,  who  condemns  the  conduct  of  these  churchmen,  and 
does  what  is  possible  to  correct  it 

The  great  aim  which  all  good  Catholics  should  have  is,  to  render  nom- 
inal Catholics  practical  Catholics;  to  convert  the  unbelieving,  and  to 
conciliate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  alienated  affections.  This,  in  our  age 
and  country,  we  regard  as  possible  only  by  showing  that  the  Church  is 
neither  despotic  nor  leagued  with  despots ;  that  neither  her  principles 
nor  her  interests  oi)pose  true  liberalism,  individual  or  social,  and  thi^  in 
her  teaching,  faith  and  reason  are  reconcilable,  and  authority  and  private 
judgment,  when  rightly  understood,  are  harmonized,  and  when  they 
are  not  so,  the  fault  is  that  of  Catholics,  not  of  Catliolicity.  It  is  very 
possible,  nr\A  not  very  difficult,  to  show  the  disaffected  and  the  unbeliev- 
ing that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  have  and  to  hold  all  that  Protestants 
really  value  in  Protestantism  in  the  Church,  and  to  secure  all  the  advan- 
tages they  have  not,  and  even  regret  they  have  not,  without  losing  any 
thing  the}'  have  that,  even  in  their  judgment,  is,  for  its  own  sake,  worth 
retaining.  The  non-Catholic  world  are  men  as  well  as  we,  and  they  h|ive 
reason  as  well  as  we ;  and,  take  then)  in  our  country,  they  equal,  and  not 
unfrequently  surpass  us  in  natural  intelligence  and  virtue.  They  are  as 
free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry  as  we  are,  as  independent  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  as  ready  to  follow  their  honest  convictions  in  the  iace  of  oppo- 
sition and  danger.  In  the  natural  order  we  have  nothing  to  boast  over 
them,  and  we  mast  let  them  see  and  know  that  the  supernatural  we  pos- 
sess does  not  destroy  or  lessen  the  real  value  of  the  natural  they  possess. 
Let  them  see  that  they  can  accept  the  supernatural  as  the  Church  teaches 
and  defines  it,  without  surrendering  any  thing  true  or  good  in  the  nat- 
ural, and  they  are  not,  generally  speaking,  madmen  enough  to  reject  it 

Why,  then,  will  not  our  Right  Reverend  friend  and  countryman,  the 
Bishop  of  Louisville,  add  to  the  obligations  we  are  already  uncler  to  him, 
by  taking  up  the  Protestant  Reformation  under  this  other  aspect,  and 
meet  the  objection  we  have  pointed  out  ?  It  is  the  objection  of  the  day, 
especially  in  our  own  country,  and  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  Catholic  cause  in  this  land,  dear  alike  to  him  and  to  us.  Let  him 
treat  the  subject  as  a  philosoper,  a  theologian,  and  a  historian,  with  his 
warm  Kentucky  heaii:,  and  his  fn^e,  independent,  American  spirit,  and  he 
will  render  a  sen'ice  to  his  Church  and  his  country  that  Heaven  will  re- 
ward and  future  ages  hold  in  grateful  remembrance.  We  cannot  our- 
selves do  this  work  ;  for  were  we  to  attempt  it,  we  should  most  likely  b* 
denounced  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  especial  organs  of  Catholic 
thought  in  the  country,  as  uncatholic,  or  as  retaining  some  portion  of  the 
old  Protestant  leaven ;  and  besides,  our  worcb,  being  thus  denounced  by 
Catholics,  would  want  weight  with  non-Catholics  and  nominal  CatholicB^ 
who  would  say,  as  has  bcnai  said,  that  we  were  merely  defending  aii  ideal 
Catholicity,  a  Catholicity  of  our  own,  not  the  Catholicity  of  history.  No; 
the  work  must  be  done  by  one  who  is  high  in  authority,  against  whom 
none  of  these  things  can  l)c  said.  It  must  Ije  done  by  a  Catholic  bishop, 
etlucate<l  as  a  Catholic,  and  able  to  speak  a  language  that  inspires  Catlio- 
lies  with  confidence,  while  it  wins  the  hearts  and  the  understandings  of 
non-Catliolits.  Al:is!  we  cannot  <lo  that.  When  we  speak  so  as  to  pre- 
sent and  eoniniend  Catholic  truth  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  or 
alienated  fioiii  it,  we  lo.se  the  contidenre  of  a  large  body  of  our  fellow- 
Catholics  who  do  not  and  cannot  at  once  see  the  chain  of  connection  be- 
tween what  we  say  and  what  tliey  liave  received  as  Catholic  tiiidition. 
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It  is  therefore  we  entreat  the  eminently  popular  and  learned  author  be- 
fore us  to  undertake  himself  the  work  we  have  suggested,  and  which,  it 
seems  to  us,  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  country  imperiously  demand — 
a  work  which  by  a  plain,  historical  statement  of  facts,  and  their  proper 
aj)preciation,  will  prove  that  a  man  may  be  a  true  Liberal  and  a  good 
orthodox  Catholic. 


2.    The  Covfederate  Chieftmns.     By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier.     New  York :  D. 
ifc  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.     18G0.     2  vols.  12mo. 

This  is  the  most  ekiborate  original  work  we  have  yet  had  from  the  pro- 
lific and  g^raceful  pen  of  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
oftenor  employed  in  original  composition,  instead  of  being  worn  out  in  the 
dru(lj;ei  y  of  translation.  The  amount  of  literary  labor,  a  gi*eat  part  of  it 
mere  task-work,  performed  by  this  gifted  lady,  who,  as  we  can  testify, 
neglects  none  of  her  duties  as  housekeeper  and  mother,  is  astonishing, 
and  to  us  a  perfect  marvel,  for  very  little  of  it  seems  to  be  done  in  a 
hurry,  or  carelessly  dispatched.  The  Confederate  GhUf tains  is  not  only 
her  mast  eleborate,  but,  upon  the  whole,  her  best  and  ablest  work,  that 
which  has  demanded  in  its  production  the  most  maturity  of  thought  and 
tlie  liighest  order  of  genius.  Her  subject  presented  no  ordinary  difficul- 
ties both  to  the  historian  and  to  the  romancer,  from  its  varietv  and  its 
want  of  unity  of  interest,  motive,  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Chieftains ;  but,  if  we  cannot  say  that  she  has  surmounted  them  all, 
we  can  say  she  has  surmounted  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  all  of  them, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  without  deviating  further  from  historical  fidelity 
than  she  wa.s  willing  to  do,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  rare  interest  and 
merit,  which  must  take  its  place  as  a  classic  in  the  literature  of  her  native 
land,  to  which,  wherever  she  resides,  her  heart  turns  with  all  the  fondness 
of  the  child  to  its  mother. 

The  uprising  of  the  Irish  Chieftains,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  of 
En  gland,  against  the  "English  Interest"  in  Ireland,  in  protection  of  their 
property  and  their  religion,  and  some  for  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England,  and  the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation,  was  a  grave  event, 
and  like  most  events  in  Irish  history,  has  been  greatly  misrepresented  and 
very  generally  misunderstood.  The  provocations  of  the  Irish  have  been 
greatly  underrated,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  native  Irish  on  the 
English  and  Scotch  settlers  have  been  exaggerated  beyond  all  bounds. 
It  has  been  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Sadlier  not  merely  to  found  a  romance  on  this 
great  and  much  misrepresented  uprising,  but  to  trace  its  real  history,  and 
to  give  a  faithful  account  of  its  causes,  its  origin,  character,  progress,  and 
unliai)py  termination.  Perhaps  no  better  history  of  that  uprising  has 
been  written,  certiiinly  none  that  can  be  read  with  equal  interest  and 
pleasure.  It  is  chiefly  as  history  that  Mrs.  Sadlier  wishes  her  work  to 
i)e  read,  but  it  has  no  inconsiderable  merit  as  a  romance,  though  not  the 
hiirhest  merit,  for  the  movement  itself  was  not  precisely  of  a  romantic 
character,  and  it  lacks  the  unity  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  the  romancer. 
If  romance  had  been  the  primary  object  of  the  authoress,  she  would  not 
have  attempted  to  embrace  the  w^holo  in  a  single  work,  but  would  have 
chosen  some  episode,  or  some  distinct  phase,  such  as  Sir  Phelim  0' Neil's 
iiprisinir  in  the  North,  or  any  one  of  the  exploits  of  Owen  Roe.  There 
are  iu  the  work  a  dozen  characters  each  the  hero  of  a  particular  romance, 
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the  merit  of  which  is  obscured  by  not  being  presented  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  work.  In  truth  the  work  suffers  as  a  romance,  because  it  is 
not  one  romance,  but  a  collection  of  romances,  all  subordinate  to  a  his- 
torical purpose. 

The  mistake  of  the  work,  if  we  regard  it,  as  we  should  not,  however,  as 
primarily  a  romance,  is,  that  the  romance  is  subordinated  to  history.  The 
rule  to  be  obser\'ed  is  the  reverse — the  history  must  be  subordinated  to 
the  romance.  The  rules  of  the  historical  romance  are  drawn  from  the 
Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  Aristotle  drew  his  rules  and  laws  of  poetry 
from  Homer.  The  romance  is  primary,  and  history,  or  the  illustration 
of  history,  secondary.  Dr.  Huntington  in  criticizing  our  Spirit-Bapper 
insisted  upon  classing  it  as  a  novel,  and  then  complained  that  the  story 
was  kept  subordinate  to  the  philosophical  and  didactic  matter  introduced. 
The  error  was  in  classing  the  work  as  a  novel,  which  it  was  not,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be.  The  work  was  historical,  philosophical  and  di- 
dactic, and  made  use  of  a  slight  thread  of  fiction  simply  as  a  litcraiy  con- 
venience. AVhen  the  historical,  i)hilosophical,  or  didactic  aim  of  the  work 
is  primary,  and  the  romance  is  only  a  vehicle  for  carrying  it  out,  the  work 
is  improperly  classed  as  a  novel  or  a  romance.  It  is  prose,  not  poetiy. 
We  see  from  the  Confederate  Chieftains  that  the  author  has  the  genius 
of  romance  in  a  very  high  degree,  but  we  class  her  woric  not  as  a  romance 
or  novel,  but  as  history. 

While  reading  Mrs.  Sadlier's  work,  we  have  seemed  to  ourselves  to 
find  ah  answer  to  the  question  we  have  often  asked,  Why  Irish  se- 
nius  has  not  done  for  Ireland  what  Scottish  genius  has  done  for  Scotland  t 
One  of  our  collaborators,  in  reviewing  Gcndd  Griffin's  works,  seems  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  never,  properly  speaking,  a  nation, 
with  a  centre  of  unity,  and  a  common  civil  and  political  organization. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  something  in  that ;  but  the  chief  causey  we  appre- 
hend, is  in  the  fact  that  the  Irishman  feels  on  Irish  history  too  dec^y. 
The  wound  in  his  heart,  inflicted  by  the  wrongs  his  race  for  so  many  gener- 
ations has  bore,  is  too  deep  and  too  firesh  to  permit  him  to  throw  over  that 
history  the  colored  but  pleasing  light  of  romance.  In  relation  to  Irish  affidis, 
Irish  genius  is  either  tragic  or  comic,  pours  out  a  wild  and  harrowing 
lament,  deepening  into  a  curse,  or  smothers  its  agony  in  laughter  and 
drollery  hardly  less  wild  and  frantic.  It  must  weep  or  lauzh,  for  ohlv 
tears  or  laughter  can  relieve  its  over-burdened  heart  There  is  too  mudi 
of  downright  earnestness,  too  much  of  indignation,  too  lively  a  sense  of 
wrong,  for  the  author  to  remain  light-hearted  enough  when  serioosi 
or  grave  enough  when  he  turns  his  grief  into  mirth,  for  romance.  His 
romance  becomes  a  heart-rending  tragedy,  or  a  side-splitting  comedy. 
The  sorrow  and  grief  must  be  felt  indeed,  but  only  as  a  remembered  past, 
mellowed  by  time  and  distance,  as  the  music  of  Ireland's  own  pipes,  to  be 
relished,  needs  to  come  soflened  over  waters  or  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  from  the  winding  valleys  along  its  base.  Romance  belongs 
neither  to  the  high  noon  nor  to  the  deep  midnight  of  our  passions,  and  is 
the  twilight  of  joy  and  grief,  free  from  the  glare  of  tlie  one  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  other.  Ireland  must  pass  through  her  present  trials;  she 
mast  become  comparatively  at  ease  in  her  condition,  and  able  to  regard 
the  painful  passages  of  her  history  as  falling  into  the  past,  and  gradually 
lessening  in  the  distance,  before  Irish  genias  can  write  real  historical  ro- 
mances, or  do  for  their  country  what  Scott  did  for  his.  A  Cooper,  who 
lived  in  constant  apprehension  of  the  Indian's  tomahawk  or  scalping- 
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knife,  could  never  have  written  his  beautiful  novel  of  the  Wept  of  the 
Whh-ton-ichh^  and  Miss  Sedgwick,  had  she  lived  at  the  time  or  before  the 
characters  and  events  she  describes  had  fallen  into  the  past,  could  never 
have  written  her  no  less  beautiful  and  more  original  novel  of  Hope  Lesley. 
Gerald  rJriflBn,  if  his  genius  had  been  adapted  to  the  historical  novel, 
would  have  succeeded  in  his  Invcuion,  and  in  his  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; 
but  because  he  failed  in  these,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Irish 
genius  may  not  at  the  proper  time  succeed  in  the  historical  novel  as  well 
as  it  has  succeeded  in  other  branches  of  literature,  although  we  think 
Sliakspeiu*e  will  have  a  rival  as  soon  as  Scott,  the  Wizard  of  the  North. 


3.  A  nUtory  of  England^  from  the  First  Invasion  hy  the  Rom^ns^  to 
the  Accession  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1688.  By  John  Linoard, 
I).  I).  A  new  edition,  as  enlarged  by  Dr.  Lingard  shortly  before  his 
death,  in  thirteen  volumes.  New  York :  P.  O'Shea.  1860.  13  vols., 
12  mo. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  O'Shea  for  not  announcing  his  new  edition 
of  Dr.  Lingard's  History  of  England  in  our  last  Review.  We  miscalcu- 
lated our  space,  and  our  notice  was  crowded  out.  The  edition  is  printed 
fr(^m  the  plates  of  the  third  edition,  in  thirteen  volumes,  the  last  but  one, 
published  during  the  author's  lifetime,  corrected,  we  are  told,  to  corres-  A 
pond  to  the  last  edition,  published  a  short  time  before  the  author's  death,  ^ 
in  ten  volumes  octavo,  which  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard edition.  The  type  is  not  large,  but  it  is  dear  and  distinct,  and  the 
edition  corresponds  in  appearance  with  that  brought  out  a  few  years 
since  by  Philips  &  Sampson,  of  Boston.  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself 
it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  competent  judges 
to  be  the  best  popular  history  of  England,  we  might  say,  the  only  trust 
worthy  history  of  England,  that  has  been  published.  It  has  Kkd  to  strug- 
gle against  the  Protestant  prejudice  of  our  English-speaking  world,  as  ha^ 
every  work  written  by  an  English-speaking  Catholic^  and  it  has  not  found 
its  way  amongst  the  people  so  generally  as  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  c:ii;e.  Still  it  has  made  its  way,  and  there  are  now  few  English  or 
American  scholars  who  would  willingly  plead  ignorance  of  its  existence 
or  its  merits.  The  more  we  read  it  and  compare  it  with  Hume's  ele- 
gantly written,  but  light  and  very  unscrupulons  work,  the  more  highly 
do  we  esteem  it  It  is  possible  from  Dr.  Lingard  to  get  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect outline  of  English  history,  and  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  settlement  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  glorious  old  land  of  our  an- 
cestors. iMuch  in  English  history  only  a  Catholic  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  explain,  and,  bating  his  Gallicanism,  not  often  intruded,  no 
Catholic  of  the  time  was  better  fitted  to  understand  and  explain  it  than 
Dr.  Lingard,  a  man  endowed  with  rare  historical  genius,  with  a  solid 
judgment  and  a  deep  and  innate  love  of  truth  and  justica 

We  especially  commend  Dr.  Lingard's  work,  for  the  fact  that  it  is  his- 
tory, not  controversy  ;  and  it  is  honest  history,  written  with  an  eye  single 
to  historic  truth,  not  to  write  up  his  Church,  nor  to  write  down  Protest- 
antism, nor  to  write  up  or  down  one  political  party  or  another.  The  reader 
sees  indeed  that  he  is  a  Catholic,  but  a  Catholic  free  from  sectarian  or 
partisan  feelings ;  one  suspects,  also,  that  he  inclines,  in  the  division  of 
English  parties,  to  the  side  of  the  Whigs,  in  which  respect  we  do  not 
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sympathize  with  him,  for  our  preferences,  at  least  since  the  revolution  of 
l(i88,  are  for  the  English  Tories ;  but  we  cannot  find  that  he  Ls  ever  led 
by  his  religious  or  political  preferences  to  pervert  history,  or  to  swerve 
from  strict  fidelity  in  his  relation  of  historic  &cts.  He  relates  facts 
with  impartiality  and  accuracy,  and  the  reader  is  enabled  to  judge  for 
himself  lie  perhaps  has  not  presented  the  Catholic  side  in  as  strong  a 
light  as  he  might  have  done,  but  he  has  nowhere  betrayed  or  sacrificed 
truth  to  popular  prejudice.  In  the  main  he  writes  history  as  a  Catholic 
should  write  it,  and  he  serves  tlie  cause  of  his  Church  fiur  better  than  if 
he  had  \mtten  as  a  partisan.  He  is  as  free  from  credulity  as  he  is  from 
skepticism,  and  from  superstition  as  he  is  trom  irrcligion.  His  faith  is 
firm,  his  mind  is  well  balanced,  and  he  neither  rejects  nor  accepts  a  thing 
merely  because  it  has  entered  into  the  traditions  of  Catholics.  He  con- 
siders a  man  fulfills  his  Catholic  duty  when  he  holds  fast  to  Catholic  Tra- 
dition. He  has  not  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  for  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, but  he  has  done  much,  more  than  he  has  generally  had  credit  for, 
and  we  would  that  we  had  many  more  like  him.  The  full  history  of 
England  remains  to  be  written,  and  we  look  to  a  young  English  friend  of 
ours  to  write  it  before  he  dies — one  who  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  all  the 
qualities,  native  and  acquired,  to  write  it  so  as  to  leave  little  for  his  suc- 
cessors to  do.  We  hope  he  will  let  no  inferior  tasks  divert  him  from  what 
should  bo  the  great  work  of  his  life.  His  country  deserves  that  he 
should  devote  his  genius  and  learning  to  the  illustration  of  her  rich,  va- 
ried, and  most  instructive  history,  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  liistory  of  the  human  race  for  over  a  thousand  years.  If  Rome  is 
the  centre  from  which  we  must  write  the  religious,  London  is  the  centre 
fit)m  which  must  be  ^Titten  the  modern  civil  history  of  the  world. 


4.  Rosemary  ;  or^  Life  and  Death.  A  Tale  of  Our  Own  Times,  By  J.  V. 
HuxTiNGTON.  author  of  *'Alban,"  "The  Forest,"  &c.  New  York: 
D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.     1860.     12mo.     pp.  622. 

The  first  two  or  three  chapters  of  this  work  hardly  promise  as  much 
as  the  reader  will  find  as  lie  proceeds.  The  interest  of  the  work 
steadily  increases  to  the  last  page,  and  we  think  few  will  read  it  and 
nt)t  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  the  production  of  real  genius,  and  genius  of 
a  liiglior  order  and  more  varied  character  than  was  indicated  by  any  of 
the  author's  previous  productions.  Its  tone  is  healthier,  and  is  better 
sustained  througliout.  It  is  really  an  admirable  novel,  and  witliont 
having  a  moral  tacked  on  to  the  end,  like  one  of  ^Esop's  Fables,  has  on 
eminently  moral  influence.  The  moral,  as  it  should,  comes  out  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  story,  and  is  in  the  silent  influence  it  exerts  on  the  reader. 
The  scone  is  laid  in  New  York  and  lirooklyn,  and  the  author  does  not 
spare  our  fjtshionable  society.  Si>uio  of  the  characters  and  several  inci- 
dents slightly  disguised,  are  taken  from  real  life,  and  perhaps  more  than 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  Xew  York  society  enables  us  to  detect ;  yet  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  author  has  in  any  instance  transgressed  the  legiti- 
mate bounds  of  the  novelist,  or  betrayed  the  ccmfidence  of  private  life. 
As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  his  ])it'ture  of  Now  York  fashionable  so- 
ciety is  just,  and  his  satire  none  too  severe.  Its  vices,  its  crimes,  its  im- 
morality are  by  no  means  exaggerated;  or  its  flunkyism  and  vulgarity. 
There  is  good  society  in  New  York,  composed  of  old  families  of  birth, 
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breedin;!.  and  intolliji^ence ;  but  it  is  overlaid,  as  in  most  modern  cora- 
iiiert  ial  cities,  by  families  that  have  become  suddenly  rich,  too  recently 
tVoin  tlie  j?uttor  to  have  education,  refinement,  manners,  or  any  thing 
in  their  favor,  but  wealth  acquired  by  a  patent  medicine  or  a  lucky 
speculation.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  society  in  our  democratic  States 
tiiat  it  is  always  composed  of  new  j)eople,  risen  from  nothing,  with 
nothing  but  money  to  recommend  them.  Old  families  are  constantly 
disai)pcaring,  and  our  commercial  fluctuations  and  convulsions,  and  the 
s])eculatin;,^  mania  which  afflicts  the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  every  day 
topple  down  those  that  had  risen,  and  throw  up  a  new  class  from  the 
bottom,  so  that  with  wealth  and  luxury,"  and  lavish  expenditure  unsur 
passed  if  not  uno(iuailed  even  in  Great  Britain,  the  tone  of  our  society 
an<l  manners  is  lowered  at 'each  successive  revoluti<m,  and  is  upcm  the 
wliole,  below  that  of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world.  All  honor  to 
the  memory  of  the  noble  Fennimore  Cooper,  who  sacrificed  his  repu- 
tation and  almost  his  life  in  his  eftbrt  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  ele- 
ments of  manners  and  morals.  * 

We  con  1(1  dwell  long  on  the  raerit^s  of  this  last  and  best  of  Dr.  Hun- 
tington's novels,  but  our  space  will  not  permit  us;  we  will  only  say  to 
those  who  have  been  prejudiced  against  him  by  unfavorable  criticisms, 
that  they  may  read  Rosemnry  without  fear  of  liaving  their  modesty,  or 
their  ])rudery  shocketL  The  work  is  every  way  unexceptionable,  and 
presents  a  fair  opportunity  to  test  the  disposition  of  our  Catholic  com-^ 
munity  to  sustain  a  native  American  literature,  in  harmony  with  Cath- 
olic fiiith  and  morals.  The  author  of  Rosemartj  Is  one  of  the  first  liter- 
ary men  of  the  country,  and  decidedly  the  first  purely  literaiy  man 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  can  boast.  Let  us  see  if  wo  have  literary 
tivste  and  American  feeling  enough  to  sustain  him ;  for  it  is  oijly  through 
a  common  language  and  a  genuine  American  literature  that  the  variety 
of  races  and  nationalities  of  which  our  Catholic  population  la  composed, 
can  be  moulded  into  a  uniform  whole,  with  common  sympathies  and 
true  brotherly  feelings  as  a  people.  If  Boaemary  does  not  meet  a  wide 
circulation  and  become  popular  with  our  Catholic  public,  we  shall  des- 
))air  of  a  Catholic  American  literature,  and  advise  our  literary  men 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  American  parents,  grandscms, 
or  great-grandsons  of  the  men  who  won  our  independence,  and  made 
US  a  nation,  and  set  apart  our  land  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations,  ])arties,  and  creeds,  to  throw  down  the  pen,  and  take  up  the 
shovel  and  the  hoe.  Rosenuiry  has  all  to  recommend  it  to  the  Catholic 
public  that  any  purely  literary  work  by  a  Catholic  American  can  have, 
and  on  its  success  or  nonsuccess  we  rest  the  decision  of  the  question 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  Catholic  American  literary  men  or  wo- 
men, to  attanipt  the  creation  of  a  popular  literary  for  the  people  of 
their  own  tkith.  Hitherto  no  literary  work  from  an  American  pen  has 
met  with  what  can  be  called  a  moderate  success  in  our  Catln)lic  com- 
munity. Even  our  Review,  which  does  not  appeal  primarily  to  the 
literary  tastes  of  the  public,  could  hardly  have  lived  to  it^  present  agfl 
if  it  had  depended  on  Catholic  support  alone.  Our  booksellers  drive  a 
fair  business  in  Bibles,  Prayer-Books,  and  school-books,  but  scarcely  a 
book  of  any  (jther  description, — no  purely  literary  work,  pays,  and  yet 
our  population  is  as  large  as  the  population  of  Holland  or  Denmark, 
and  wealthy  enough  to  huild  grand  cathedrals,  such  as  Catholics  in  the 
Old  World  hardly  attempted  till  the  Church  had  existed  for  a  thousand 
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years.  "With  this  indiftVroncc  to  intellectual  and  literary  cnltare  how 
are  we  to  meet  the  objections  every  day  brought  against  our  holy 
religion  ?  ^ 

5.  JjAntoniade^  on  In  SoUivde  arec  de  Diev,  {Trois  Ag^t^)  Pokne 
Eremitique.  Par  1/Ab«e  Adrien  KorguETTK,  (de  Louisiaue.)  Nou- 
velle  Orleans :  Marchand.     18G0.     8vo.     pp.  288. 

It  seems  a  little  odd  to  find  one  of  the  most  genuine  American  poems 
that  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  written  in  the  language  of 
France,  by  an  author  born  and  educated  an  American.  The  Abb6  Kou- 
quette  is  a  genuine  native  American,  as  muoh  a  child  of  the  soil  as  we 
are,  and  one  of  our  first  [)()ets,  if  not  indeed  our  very  fiirst  poet,  though 
hardly  superior  to  his  gifted  brother  Dominique.  Both  have  AmericaQ 
hearts,  and  both  exhibit  a  purity  and  warmth  of  American  patriotism 
that  might  put  many  of  us  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  to 
the  blush.  One  of  the  sweetest  volumes  of  poems  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, marked  by  a  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  truth  and  vividness  of 
coloring  that  Bryant  might  envy,  is  a  small  volume  by  the  Abb6  Rou- 
quette,  in  Knglish,  entitled  Wild  FloverSy  in  which  the  author  seemed 
to  sing  in  his  native  language,  though  French,  we  presume,  is  his 
^  mother  tongue.  The  poem  before  us  is  Franco- American,  but  as  truly 
American  as  any  Anglo-American  poem  that  has  been  published,  and 
equally  a  production  of  the  soil.  When  we  read  it,  we  are  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  great  American  people  are  not  all  of  one  race,  or  of 
one  speech,  that  all  the  nations  and  si)eeches  of  the  old  world  meet  and 
are  at  home  here,  and  all  destined  to  contribute,  each  its  share,  to  the 
future  greatness  and  glory  of  the  republic. 

We  have  no  space  at  present  to  analyze  this  remarkable  poem,  or  col- 
lection of  poems,  and  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  its  high  merits^ 
We  can  only  commend  it  to  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  French 
language  is  familiar,  as  a  contribution  to  French  poetry  of  which  France 
as  well  as  America  may  be  proud.  We  have  room  only  to  copy  the 
^  ^'      ing,  addressed  to  Ireland : 

"A  L'IRELANDE. 

"  Emeraude  des  mers,  mystique  diamant, 
Irlande,  gh>ire  ik  toi!  gloire  tl  ton  peuple  aimant! — 

Erin,  verte  liibernie,  6  catholique  Irlande, 
Malgre  tons  tes  malheurs,  si  fidele  et  si  graudel 
O  terre  du  martyre,  6  pays  d'O'Connell, 
La  plus  sainte  patrie  apres  cello  dn  ciel  I 
O  Race  glorieuse,  iumiortello  et  f<6conde, — 
Tar  toi,  brillo  la  foi ;  par  toi,  Tamour  abondel 

Pour  emblOme  portant  la  harpe  ti  ton  c6te, 
Ton  cceur  vibre  toujours  au  cri  de  liberty  I 
En  tos  saintes  amours  toujours  enthousiaste, 
Partout  ton  sang  Celtique  est  reste  toujours  chaste  t 

Yerte  liibernie,  Irlande,  o  catholique  iClrin,, 
Peuple  cosmojjolite,  ap6tre  pelerin, 
Entre  les  nations,  6  nation  eluo. 
En  te  glorifiaiit,  ma  Muse  te  saluel 
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Avoc  la  foi  divine,  Emeraude  des  mers, 

On  trouve  on  tes  eiit'ants  tons  les  talents  divers  I 

Irlande,  6  vorte  £rin,  j)i)6ti(iue  Ilibernie, 
Salut,  lie  dos  Saints;  salut,  terro  benie! 

All  souffle  harnionieux,  i\\\\  toujoiirs  t'inspira, 
SV'Veillora  toujours  la  liarpe  de  Taral 
Dans  les  ))leurs,  le  front  oeint  d'une  blanche  i^iiirlande, 
Tu  seras  toujours  belle,  euthousiasto  et  grande!'* 


f).  The  United  Iri»hmen^  their  Lires  and  Time*^  with  several  additional 
Ma/ioirs  and  authentic  Documents  heretofore  nnpuhliHhed ;  the  vhole 
inatttr  mirly  arramjed  and  revised.  Jiy  Kiciiard  R.  Madden,  F.  R. 
C.  S.,  YsU'ti;.  M.  It.  I.  A.  Second  edition,  with  numerous  portraits. 
Bnltiniore:  Muridiy  «fe  Go.  First  and  second  scries,  Dublin,  1868; 
third  series,  London,  1800.     3  vols.  8vo.  • 

FiioM  a  notice  in  one  of  the  volumes  we  infer  there  is  a  fourth  series 
or  ft  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Madden's  great  work  (m  the  United  Irishmen 
still  to  follow,  but  which,  as  far  as  we  arc  advised,  is  not  yet  ])ublidhed. 
As  we  never  read  or  siiw  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  we  are  unable 
to  say  what  changes  or  corrections,  additions  or  suppressions,  if  any, 
the  author  has  made  in  this  second  edition.  The  volumes  reached  us 
nt  too  late  a  moment  to  atlbrd  us  time  to  read  them,  and  as  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  by  the  author's 
countrymen,  or  the  descendants  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  as  we  confess  to  a  very  superficial  accniaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  '98,  we  are  not  able  to  pass 
any  judgment'  worth  any  thing  on  the  work  before  us,  or  the  persons 
and  events  of  which  it  gives  the  history.  We  confess  to  not  being  well 
read  up  in  Irish  history,  for  it  is  so  tragic,  and  the  details  of  the  wrongs 
inllieted  on  the  Irish  people  are  so  horrible,  that  we  have  always  been 
re})elled  from  its  study.  We  were  not  willing  to  submit  to  the  torture 
of  mnstering  it.  But  we  have  read  enough  in  the  volpmes  before  us  to 
he  satistied  that  they  are  deeply  interesting,  and  that  the  men  of  '98,  who 
only  attempted,  though  unsuccessfully,  for  their  country,  what  the  men 
of  70  did  for  ours,  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  in  far  more  honorable  teirms 
than  they  were  spoken  of  by  Daniel  O'Connell.  They  must  have  been  for 
the  most  part,  a  band  of  noble-minded  men,  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
patriots,  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  Enmiet,  MacXevin,  AVolfe 
Tone,  Sampson,  O'Connor,  and  others  needed  only  success,  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  category,  with  Washington,  Adams,  JefiTerson,  and  others 
w  ho  were  the  heroes  of  our  own  Revolution.  The  Irish  had  a  thou- 
sand times  more  cause  to  seek  independence  of  England  than  the 
Anierican  colonies  had,  and  we  know  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
lionor  the  attempt  they  made,  and  regret  its  failure.  Their  failure  was 
the  extinction  of  the  Irish  nation,  as  much  as  the  defeat  of  Charles 
Edward,  through  the  blunderi»g  of  his  Franco-Irish  generals,  at  Gui- 
lt >den  was  the  extinction  of  Scottish  nationality.  Henceforth  the  for- 
tunes of  Ireland  becanie  bound  up  with  those  of  England,  as  the  failure 
of  O'Connell  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Union  unliappily  proves,  and 
nothing  re-mains  now  for  the  Irish  patriot  bat  tu  acquiosce  in  tb^ 
Uuiou,  and  make  the  best  of  it^ 
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7.  TTie  HiBtory  of  Waterhury^  Connectieut,  the  ariffinal  TowTuhip,  em- 
bracing  present  Watertown  and  Plymouth,  and  parts  of  Ozf&rd^ 
WaUotty  Middlebiiry,  Prospect,  and  Nau^atitch,  with  an  Appendix 
qf  Biography,  Genealogy,  and  Statistics.  By  Henrt  Bronsox,  M.D. 
Waterbury :  Bronson  Brothers.     1858.     8vo.,  pp.  582. 

"VVe  are  late  in  noticing  this  very  interesting  local  History  of  the  ancient 
Township  and  present  town  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  for  it  has  be«i 
only  recently  that  the  publisher's  copy  has  reached  us.  The  author  and 
publishers  have  dropped  the  w  from  their  name,  which  makes  it  appear 
as  a  different  name  from  our  own,*  but  it  is  the  same  name,  and  they  and 
we  have  descended  alike  from  John  Brownson,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  bloody  Pequod  War  in  1637,  and  as  far  as  is  known,  is  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  all  of  the  name  in  the  country  whether  they  spell  their 
name  Brownson,  Bronson,  or  Brunson.  We  spell  the  name  with  the 
t/>,  and  pronounce  the  diphthong  ow,  as  in  Brown.  The  earliest  of  the 
fiimily  that  Dr.  Bronson  is  able  to  trace,  appears  to  be  the  aforesaid  John 
Brownson,  who  came  to  Hartford,  probably  in  1636.  There  are  tradi- 
tions, but  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  family  in  England,  though  some 
insist  that  the  family  is  Norman,  and  descended  from  the  Fitzbruns,  who 
came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Our  own  branch  of  the  &mily, 
which  is  the  least  known,  and  has  never  had  any  members  of  note,  that 
we  ever  heard  of^  did  not  settle  in  AVaterbury,  but  in  what  Is  now  New 
Britain,  formerly  a  parish  of  Berlin,  nevertheless,  as  we  claim  kindred, 
though  remote  with  the  Waterbury  Bronsons,  at  lea.st  as  belonging  to  the 
same  sept,  or  clan,  and  as  the  fiimily  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  that 
ancient  town,  and  are  still  numerous  there,  and  not  undistinguished,  our 
readers  can  understand  that  we  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  volume 
before  us,  which  is  a  model  in  its  way. 

We  take  a  deeper  interest  in  it  for  a  less  personal  reason.  These  load 
Histories  are  to  be  the  main  sources  from  which  the  real  history  of  our 
common  country  is  hereafter  to  be  written,  and  the  magazine  from  whidi 
the  American  novelist  who  wishes  to  illustrate  the  early  manners  and 
customs  of  the  American  people  is  to  draw  his  materials.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  New  England  States.  These  States  were  first  settled 
and  organized  as  towns.  The  first  settlers  of  New  England,  were  ardent 
fiiends  of  liberty,  but  they  were  not  democrats,  and  had  scarcely  a  single 
principle  in  common  with  modem  democracy.  They  brought  to  New 
England  the  town  organization  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  made  the  town 
the  unit  of  the  State.  The  General  Court  held  from  the  towns,  and  was 
composed  of  representatives  of  corporations,  not  of  population,  and  unless 
a  change  has  recently  been  made,  of  which  we  are  not  aware,  every  town 
in  Vermont,  w^hatever  its  size,  has  still  one  representative  and  no  more. 
The  town  itself  was  a  municipality,  a  real  body  jx)litic  and  corporate, 
composed  of  all  the  freemen  resident,  or  having  their  domiciles  wiuiin  its 
limits.  It  was  a  wise  organization,  of  which  wo  may  see  the  germ  in  the 
village  system  of  India  and  Russia,  and  to  it  New  England  owed  much  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  her  people,  the  excellence  of  her  institutions,  her 
comparative  freedom  from  demagogues,  and  the  admirable  working  of  her 
government  Town  organization  was  feeble  in  the  great  Central  colonies, 
and  was,  we  believe,  unknown  in  the  Southern.  In  the  Central  colonies 
they  had  townships,  but  not  towns.  Their  townships  were  not  munici- 
palities.    In  the  South,  they  had  counties^  precincts,  sometime  parishes, 
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but  no  municipalities,  self-governing  towns.     Republicanism,  therefore, 
with  them  glided  almost  necessarily  into  democracy,  and  democracy,  if 
rejected,  must  be  replaced  by  absolute  monarchy.     But  unhappily,  the 
New  England  system  has  been  broken  in  upon,  democratic  ideas  prevail, 
and  the  people  have  nearly  forgotten  their  original  political  and  civil  orga- 
nization.    The  centralism  common  alike  to  monarchical  and  to  democra- 
tic absolutism,  is  rapidly  sweeping  away  all  the  old  dams  and  dykes  ori- 
ginally erected  against  it    The  mass  of  emigrants  from  other  States  and 
from  the  old  world,  who  understand  little  and  care  less,  for  these  minia- 
ture republics  in  which  American  liberty  was  bom,  nursed,  and  grew  up 
to  man's  estiite, — the  influence  of  example,  and  the  desire  to  figure  on  a 
larger  scene  than  a  town,  to  play  a  grand  and  conspicuous  part  in  the 
state,  or  the  union,  have  weakened  the  hold  these  town  organizations  had 
before  and  during  the  revolution,  and  few  now  appreciate  the  importance 
of  maintaining  them  in  their  pristine  vigor.    With  them  depart  American 
republiciinlsm,  to  give  place  either  to  European  monarchy,  or  to  European 
democnicy,  and  we  assure  our  fellow  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  that,  un- 
consciously, unintentionally,  no  class  of  American  citizens  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  have  done  or  are  doing  more  than  they  to  bring  about  this 
result.     It  is  not  their  fault,  but  it  is  their  misfortune  as  American  citi- 
zens.    They  very  naturally,  and  almost  inevitably,  understand  American 
liberty  in  the  sense  of  the  European  democracy,  as  do  all  our  native  bom 
demagogues,  and  do  not  see  and  appreciate  the  importance  to  it  of  these 
town  orgimization,  or  local  republics,  represented  in  the  State,  and  through 
the  State  in  the  Union.     The  Emmets,  the  MacNevins,  the  Sampsons, 
and  their  associate  exiles,  from  whom  the  mass  of  our  naturalized  citizens 
of  Irish  origin,  have  learned  their  politics  were  great  and  good  men,  pat- 
riotic men,  men  who  honored  alike  the  land  of  their  birth  and  the  land  of 
their  adoption  ;  but  they  learned  their  democracy  in  the  school  of  the  old 
French  revolution  and  naturally  brought  its  doctrines  here,  though  con- 
demning its  excesses  in  France.    They  loved  the  freedom  they  found  here, 
and  were  grateful  for  the  welcome  tiiey  received ;  but  they  had  rebelled 
against  England,  and  had  no  strong  rea.son  for  loving  any  thing  English. 
Yet  the  liberty  they  found  here  was  of  English  and  not  of  French  origin, 
and  the  institutions  which  fostered  and  protected  it  had  their  root  in  the 
institutions  of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  or  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conijuest,  and  which  were  brought,  in  germ  at  least,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
from  the  forests  of  Germany.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Irish 
leaders,  or  the   Irish  people,  to  whom  the  word  Saxon^  Sassenagh^  was 
odious,  and  who  had  never  known  England  but  as  a  cruel  oppressor,  or 
exterminating  foe,   should  know  or  should  seek  out  this  Anglo-Saxon 
pedij^ree  of  American  liberty.     Add  to  this,  the  more  advanced  liberal 
party  at  the  time  in  the  country,  a  party  headed  by  Jefferson,  understood 
liberty  in  the  French,  rather  than  in  the  English  sense,  and  they  who 
sustanied  American  liberty  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  English  were  at  the 
time,  tr<»m  17U-S  to  181(3,  looked  upon  as  the  enemies  of  Uberty,  the  foes 
of  repul)licimism,  and  the  friends  of  monarchy.     They  were  called  the 
EuijLUli  party,  and  that  was  reason  enough  why  an  IrUh  exile  should 
avoid  them. 

The  (iermans  having  for  a  long  time  lost  their  original  Grcrman  free- 
dom, are  here  genemlly  democrats,  and  democrats  of  the  French  school, 
only  a  little  more  so.  The  democracy  they  learned  before  coming  here 
was  a  speculative  democracy,  learned  from  theorizing  on  the  rights  of 
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man,  not  learned  from  life,  from  the  institutions  to  which  they  were 
habituated,  and  the  most  democratic  of  our  native-bom  citizens  are  hardly 
democratic  enough  for  them.  Add  to  this  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
the  democratic  party,  to  push  its  democracy  further  and  further,  in  the 
European  sense,  in  order  to  secure  a  majority  by  enlisting  on  their  side 
the  great  body  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  finally  of  the  policy  of  the 
opposing  party  in  oidcr  not  to  be  for  ever  in  a  hopeless  minority,  of  out- 
bidding in  democratic  radicalism  the  democratic  party  itself  and  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  we  have  departed  widely  from  republicanism,  in . 
its  original,  American  sense  and  institution,  and  why  our  foreign-bom 
fellow-citizens  have  had,  without  being  aware  of  it,  a  powerful  influenoe 
in  revolutionizing  our  institutions.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  our 
countrymen  will  not  complain  of  this,  will  even  applaud  it ;  but  we  stick 
to  American  republicanism,  a  liberty  that  rests  for  its  support  not  on 
population,  but  on  institutions,  corporations,  municipalities,  such  as  we 
find  rudely  sketched  in  the  organization  of  England,  usually  ascribed  to 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  which  some  of  our  Irish  friends  say  he  borrowed 
from  Ireland,  but  of  which  we  find  no  trace  among  the  Irish.  The 
Irish  had  the  sept  or  clan  where  Alfred  had  the  town  or  hundred,  and 
raUicd  round  a  chieftain  instead  of  a  corporation.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
late  to  recall  the  original  conception  of  American  liberty ;  perhaps  the 
wildfire  of  democracy  has  nearly  spent  its  fury,  and  we  are  certain  that 
no  one  thing  will  do  more  to  revive  our  knowledge  and  love  of  those  little 
republics  in  which  our  New  England  people  acquired  the  capacity,  and 
were  trained  from  boyhood  to  habits,  of  self-government,  as  the  lo<il  his- 
tories like  this  of  the  ancient  town  of  Waterbury,  which  are  now  almost 
every  where  in  course  of  publication.  We  recommend  their  careful  study 
to  our  foreign-bom  fellow-citizens,  tliat  they  may  thoroughly  understand 
the  original  institutions  of  what  is  the  native  land,  the  Vaterland  of  their 
children.  More  especially  do  we  commend  their  study  to  that  large  and 
growing  class  of  native-bom  citizens,  who  cherish  no  respect  for  their  an- 
cestors, who  never  ask  if  they  had  a  grandfather,  and  whose  civic  virtues 
consist  in  the  laudable  endeavor  to  grow  rich  by  the  **  pickings  and  steal- 
ings" of  office.  We  assure  Dr.  Bronson  that  we  have  read  his  History 
of  the  Ancient  Town  of  Waterbury  with  deep  interest ;  that  we  sympa- 
thize with  tlie  feelings  and  motives  that  led  him  to  write,  and  adnure  the 
good  taste,  modesty,  and  ability  with  which  he  lias  written  it 


8.  The  Evil  Eye  ;  or^  the  Black  Spectre.    A  Romance,    By  William 
Carleton.    Boston ;  Donahoe.     18C0.     12mo.,  pp.  584. 

We  confess  that  we  are  getting  tired  of  Carloton's  later  productions. 
Some  of  his  earlier  sketches  of  Irish  peasant-life  were  admirable  for  their 
truth  and  freshness ;  but  in  his  later  productions  we  discover  scarcely  a 
spark  of  his  earlier  genius,  and  their  melo-dramatio  character  well  nigh 
disgusts  us.  In  a  romance,  there  should  be  lights  and  shades;  there 
should  be  something  beside  the  horrors  of  midnight,  and  the  blackness  of 
sin  and  hell.  There  are  no  such  real  characters  in  or  out  of  Ireland  as 
the  bad  or  as  the  good  characters  of  this  volume.  The  book  is  unreal 
without  being  ideal,  and  its  infiueucc  on  the  i-eader  Ls  depressing  and 
hurtful.  We  are  disposed  to  allow  the  romancer  great  latitude,  but  we 
insist  that  he  shall  be  human,  and  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible. 
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The  only  real  characters  in  this  book  are  Lord  Cockleton  and  his  Niece. 
"Woodward  and  his  mother  are  the  creatures  of  an  imagination  under  the 
influence  of  the  nightmare ;  while  the  good  characters  are  all  feeble,  cred- 
ulous fools,  with  whom  the  wicked  sport  as  they  please.  We  wish  we 
could  meet  a  novelist  who  has  the  courage  to  represent  virtue  and  manli- 
ness, goodness  and  common  sense  as  combined.  Because  humility  is  the 
root  of  every  Christian  virtue,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Christian  must 
be  a  fool,  a  ninny,  tame,  and  mean  spirited,  with  no  virtues  but  those  of 
the  i)assive  sort,  the  virtues  of  the  mule.  A  man  may  be  great  in  the  su- 
pernatural order,  and  great  in  the  natural  order,  and  able  even  in  his 
natural  strength  to  cope  with  the  wicked.  It  is  our  own  weakness  and 
pusillanimity  that  gives  the  devil  his  dominion  over  us,  and  we  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  virtue  must 
always  be  the  victim  of  triumphant  vice,  unless  rescued  by  some  super- 
natunil  intervention. 

We  never  fail  to  repeat  that  grace  supposes  nature,  or  to  protest  against 
the  doctrine  that  presents  the  Christian  order  and  the  natural  order  in  a 
sbitc  of  mutual  antagonism,  and  that  teaches  that  we  must  cease  to  be  men 
before  we  can  become  Christians.     To  escape  Pelagianism  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  refuge  in  Calvinism  or  Jansenism.     The  supernatural  was 
not  given  to  destroy  or  to  supersede  the  natural     It  was  given  to  pre- 
ser\'o  and  elevate  the  natural,  and  it  makes  war  only  on  the  abuses  and 
perversions   of  the  natural,  which  tend  to   enervate  and  destroy  the 
natural  itself,  or  to  sink  it  below  its  proper  level     What  the  world  out- 
side of  the  Church  want  is  grace,  elevation  to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural 
destiny,  and  the  gracious  help,  to  gain  it;  what  many  who  are  inside  seem 
to  us  to  want  is,  a  higher  natural  cultivation  ;  to  be  made  to  see  and  to 
feel  that  in  w^arring  against  Naturalism,  they  are  not  to  forego  or  sacrifice 
the  natural     We  want  more  active  courage  ;  more  energy  of  character; 
more  robustness  of  thought,  and  more  manliness  of  actioa     When  our 
Lord  sent  forth  his  disciples,  he  said,  indeed,  **  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs 
among  wolves,"  but,  he  added,  **  Be  ye  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as  harm- 
less i\s  doves."     We  are  to  be  as  docile  and  innocent  as  children,  but  in 
understanding,  in  noble  and  just  action,  as  strong  and  energetic  as  full 
grown  men.     Full  grown  men  may  have  as  much  piety  and  devotion,  as 
much  devotion,  and  be  as  great  saints  as  women.     In  a  warlike  age,  in 
an  age  of  strong  passions,  great  violence,  and  energetic  crimes,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  out,  with  special  distinctness,  the  softer,  gentler,  and 
more  passive  Christian  virtues ;  but  in  an  age  of  frivolity  and  effeminacy 
like  ours,  an  age  of  flimsy  philanthropy  and  watery  sentimentality,  when 
what  pusses  for  virtue  wears  a  languishing  and  lack-a-daisical  air,  we 
must  bring  into  special  prominence  the  more  manly,  the  more  robust,  and 
the  more  active  and  energetic  virtues  of  our  religion.     We  must  remind 
Christians  to  be  men,  strong  men,  and  to  give  to  Gkni  the  offering  of  a 
strong,  manly  heart,  not  the  offering  of  mere  weakness  and  pusillanimity. 
The  men  who  are  to  do  this  age  good,  are  men  who  can  startle  it  with 
tones  of  rougli,  almost  of  terrific  energy,  and  re^iwaken  its  sleeping 
manhood. 

Carleton  is  no  Catholic,  and  we  expect  nothing  from  him  better  than 
he  gives  us  ;  but  as  his  books  are  written  to  circulate  chiefly  among  his 
Catholic  compatriots,  we  have  the  right  to  censure  them.  Either  we 
have  tailed  to  understand  Catholic  doctrine,  or  to  catch  any  thing  of  the 
Catholic  spu-it,  or  we  want  a  very  different  class  of  works  for  popular 
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reading,  works  that  will  tend  more  directly  to  develop  in  Catholics  the 
natural  virtues,  and  clothe  them  with  higher  honor,  works  that  are  writ- 
ten no  more  in  a  Jansenistic  than  in  a  Pelagian  spirit  In  the  middle 
ages,  as  Montalembert  has  well  set  forth  in  a  masterly  Essay  on  the' True 
and  the  False  Middle  Age,  the  Church  suffered  from  the  barbaric  violence, 
the  indocility,  insubordination,  and  headlong  passions  of  her  children; 
she  now  suffers  no  less  fi*om  their  tameness,  imbecility,  and  inertness. 
The  men  amongst  us  who  have  life,  energy,  heroism,  go  to  carry  the 
Gospel  among  the  savages  and  the  heathen,  and  leave  us  to  routinists, 
and  men  who  are  too  spiritless  to  stand  up  before  the  enemies  of  our 
virtue  and  our  religion.  Our  living  men  are  in  China,  the  Corea,  An- 
nam,  Siani,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  we  and  old  Europe,  with  a 
few  noble  exceptions,  are  left  to  the  ministrations  of  the  dead.  0  would 
that  the  Lord  God  would  send  a  new  Ezekiel  to  prophesy  to  these  diy 
bones,  and  say  unto  them,  **  Ye  dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  live  !'*  "\Vhy  shall  the  wicked  triumph  through  our  weakness  ?  Crod 
is  ready  to  send  the  spirit  into  our  dry  bones,  to  clothe  them  with  sinews 
and  tiesh,  and  enable  us  to  stand  up  living  men.  HLs  liand  is  not  short- 
ened that  it  cannot  heal,  nor  his  ear  heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  It  is  our 
sins,  our  sloth,  our  sluggishness,  our  imbecility,  that  separates  us  from 
him,  and  give  the  heathen  the  victory  over  us.  Look  over  Europe,  look 
over  America,  and  see  where  are  the  strong  men,  the  living  men  of  the 
age.  They  are  not  with  us ;  they  are  against  us ;  and  what  are  we  doing 
to  regain  our  supreiuacy,  and  to  lead  the  nations  as  our  fathers  led  them  ? 
"Why  have  we  suffered  infidelity  for  these  four  hundred  years  to  waste 
the  fairest  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  foot  of  the  Moslem  to  des- 
ecrate the  soil  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord  ?  Why  is  heresy 
in  possession  of  the  land  of  our  fiithers,  and  triumphant  in  this  New 
World  ?  And  why  is  half  of  Italy  in  rebellion  against  the  Chief  of  God*8 
Church  ?  The  fault  is  ours.  We  need  not  seek  to  cast  it  upon  unbe- 
lievers or  misbelievers ;  it  is  the  fault  of  us  Catholics,  for  whom  our  Lord 
is  crucified  afresh  every  day.  It  is  our  fault,  who  forget  the  noble  pre- 
rogative of  the  Catholic,  and  prefer  the  wine  pot,  or  our  ease,  to  the 
glory  of  (jrod.  Had  we  been  true  to  our  faith,  and  preserved  the  natural 
virtues  of  the  old  Romans,  these  things  would  never  have  happened. 

Here  in  our  own  country,  what  are  we  doing?  We  hardly  save  half 
of  our  own ;  we  lose  our  children  by  hundreds  and  thousimds  every 
year ;  aiul  we  do  nothing,  hardly  attempt  to  do  any  thing,  to  recall  to 
unity  and  love  those  who  are  separated  from  us.  Here  the  Church  has 
an  open  field  and  fair  play;  hero  we  are  free  to  oppose  truth  to  error, 
and  reason  to  reason,  and  our  accessions  by  conversions  do  not  equal  a 
tithe  of  our  losses,  and  ncr  man  seems  to  lay  it  to  heart,  and  instead  of 
arousing  from  onr  sleep,  and  sliaking  off  our  sloth,  wo  only  decry  him 
who  has  the  audacity  to  tell  us  of  the  work  we  leave  undone.  Can  we 
expect  any  thing  else  tlian  that  error  should  triumph,  and  Christian  vir- 
tue die  out  of  tiie  land  ?  Let  us  not  seek  to  console  or  to  excuse  our- 
selves by  rocallinjr  what  we  have  done;  we  liave  d(>ne  nothing  in  com- 
parison witli  what  we  ouglit  to  have  done,  or  witli  what  tlicre  is  before 
us  to  do.  We  have  not  (lone,  we  are  not  doiuj^  what  we  ought,  because 
we  have  not  been  animated  by  true  a]>ostolio  zeal,  because  we  have 
lacked  the  true  misNlonnry  spirit,  l>ecause  we  luive  not  gone  to  our 
work  witli  courage  and  hope,  bocausc*  we  have  been  weak,  timid,  apa- 
thetic, or  despondent.     Wo  have  lacked  the  high  heroic  spirit  that 
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dares  all  things  for  Christ,  and  counts  nothing  lost  if  one  Boul  is  won 
to  him. 

Wc  8poak  the  language,  no  doubt,  of  rebuke,  but  we  speak  it  in  sor- 
row and  regret,  not  in  pride  or  wrath.  We  speak  it,  who  should  not, 
fur  there  seeins  to  be  in  these  sad  times  no  one  else  to  speak.  God  for- 
give us,  if  we  liave  gone  out  of  our  province,  and  spoken  words  that 
ill  become  us  to  speak.  We  love  His  Church,  our  dear  mother ;  we 
l<>ve  her  children,  (mr  dear  brethren,  and  our  heart  bleeds  to  see  how 
little  is  done  to  commend  her  to  those  wlio  know  her  not.  We  speak 
from  the  fulness  of  our  love  and  our  grief,  and  if  too  strongly,  every 
g«.'nerous  and  noble  Catholic  heart  will  easily  pardon  us.  We  do  not 
believe  that  error  and  evil  is  stronger  than  natural  truth  and  virtue ; 
we  believe  even  in  fallen  man  there  is,  as  to  the  natural  order,  infinitely 
more  good  than  evil,  and  when  wo  see  the  cause  of  the  Church  go 
down,  and  her  enemies  triumphing  over  her,  we  cannot  concede  the 
cause  is  Ifi  their  strength  or  their  wickedness  alone,  but  must  believe 
that  it  is  in  our  weakness,  frivolity,  and  moral  and  intellectual  apathy. 
Let  us  be  and  do  what  God  gives  us  the  ability  to  be  and  to  do,  and  the 
face  of  things  will  instantly  change. 


9.  The  Floirers  of  Heat  en  ;  or^  The  Examples  of  the  Saints^  proposed  to 
the  Imitation  of  Christians,  Translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Ahbe  Ohsini.  a  new  edition.  London  :  Catholic  Publishing  Com- 
pany.    Baltimore  :  Murphy  &  Co.     1860.     ICmo.     pp.  254. 

We  have  oidy  glanced  through  this  book,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  editor  to  read  thoroughly  every  book  sent  hira.  We  are  no  ad- 
miiers  of  the  style  of  the  Abb6  Orsini,  which  pertains  to  tlie  Romanti- 
cist school,  but  as  others  like  it,  we  say  nothing  against  it.  Degv^tihus^ 
Arc.  The  hook  itselt*  we  should  judge  to  be  an  interesting  and  edifying 
book.  Tlie  first  chapter,  in  which  the  author  defends  the  Gultus  Sanc- 
torum, is  superlicial  and  unsatisfactory,  as  it  does  not  give  the  pro- 
founder  princijjle  or  reason  of  that  worship  in  the  Mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation, or  in  the  worship  of  the  Sacred  Humanity  of  Christ  our 
Lord,  to  which  the  Saints  are  naturally  related,  as  by  gi*ace  the  are  re- 
lated t(^  his  I)i  vinity.  The  Exanij)les  of  the  Saints  selected  and  proposed 
lor  imitation,  are,  as  far  as  we  have  read,  selected  with  judgment,  and 
bueh  as  ordinary  Christians  should  strive  to  imitate. 


10.    Ulir   O'DoimeU:  An  Irish  PeasanVs  Progress,     By  D.  Holland. 
London  :  Catholic  Publishing  Company.     Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Co. 

1800.     iOmo.     pp.  180. 

Tins  is  a  ])leasantly  told  story  of  Irish  peasant  life,  a  little  exaggerated 
perliaps,  and  in  parts  lacking  in  Traisemhlance,  but  upon  the  whole  a 
good  >tory,  w  hich  one  is  the  better  for  having  read.  W^e  can  never 
tire  of  >^r<»^ie<  of  lri>h  peasant  life,  even  when  the  hero  as  in  tiie  pres- 
ent rase  i>  a  descentlant  of  a  long  line  of  Irish  kings.  We  doubt  if  the 
world  prexiits  another  example  of  a  peasantry  that  has  sutfered  so 
much  as  the  Irish,  borne  their  wrongs  more  patiently,  with  so  little 
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murmuring  Against  Providence,  and  witli  so  little  injury  to  their  virtnesi. 
The  Irish  have  beey  told,  and  some  few  of  them  believe,  we  are  their 
enemy ;  we  shall  leave  it  to  time  to  correct  the  error,  if  error  it  be. 
Certainly  we  have  never  intended  to  flatter  them,  or  to  play  for  our  own 
interest  on  their  warm  national  senBihilities,  but  we  have  never  denied 
tiie  Irisii  peasantry,  alonji:  with  some  faults,  an  interest  which  as  far  as 
we  know  attaches  to  the  i)easantry  of  no  other  ccmntry,  and  virtnes 
which  we  hardly  expect  to  find  elsewhere.  If  they  had  more  self-esteem 
and  loss  love  of  approbation,  to  use  the  language  of  phrenologists,  we 
should  think  it  an  improvement,  but  we  do  not  know  that  would  make 
them  more  poetical  or  loveable.  The  faults  that  may  be  found  with 
them  seem  to  us  to  have  grown  out  of  the  condition  in  which  they 
have  been  placed,  while  their  virtues  seem  to  be  their  own.  The  Irish 
peasant,  placed  where  he  has  freedom  and  hope,  is  industrious  and  thrifty 
enough  to  satisfy  a  Yankee,  and  if  he  keeps  clear  of  strong  drink  and 
sj)rees,  he  succeeds  in  life,  gains  wealth  and  an  honorable  position  in 
society,  where  a  Yankee  would  starve.  The  Irish  are  no  doubt  a  gifted 
people,  and  a  native  American  who  prides  himself  on  his  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Anglo-Norman  descent,  is  astonished  to  count  up  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  among  his  own  countrymen  who  are  the  descendants 
of  i»oor  Irish  emigrants.  There  is  more  Irish  blood  in  the  veins  of  the 
American  j)eople  than  at  first  blush  would  be  supposed,  and  we  owe  in 
great  part  our  departure  from  the  English  type  to  the  Celtic  element 
in  our  population. 


11.  Christ  Our  Life.  The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality 
through  Christ  alone.  ^^^  C,  F.  IIxtdn'son.  Boston:  Jewett  &  Co. 
12mo.     pp.  160. 

12.  ^  General  View  of  the  Rise^  Progress,  and  Corruptions  qf  Chris^ 
tianity.  By  Riciiaud  Wiiatkly,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New  York : 
Gowiui.     1800.     12!no.     [.p.  288. 


13.  Ths  Metropolitan  Illustrated  Series  ;  First  Reader,  Seeond  JSeader^ 
and  Fourth  licader,  frr  the  vse  of  Schools.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.    New  Y'ork :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.  1860. 

In  the  notice  of  Tully's  series  of  reading  books,  which  it  was  by  no 
means  our  intention  wholly  to  c.ondenin,and  which  some  in  respects  have 
very  considerable  merits,  we  gave  our  general  views  of  what  reading 
books  for  schools  should  be ;  and  this  series  by  an  excellent  Member 
of  the  iloly  Cross,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  num- 
bers already  published,  promises  to  come  very  near  to  meeting  our 
wishes.  They  are  illustrated  with  fine  and  spirited  woodcuts,  are  printed 
on  handsome  type  and  good  pa])er,  and  appear  to  be  made  to  be  dnrahlo 
even  in  the  hands  of  children.  The  Third  Header  is  not  yet  published,  but 
the  Fourth  Reader  is,  and  judging  from  the  list  of  articles  and  the  names 
of  their  writers  must  be  superior  to  any  now  in  use.  AVe  can  conscien- 
tiously recommend  the  series  for  introduction  into  all  our  schools, 
esj)ecially  our  Cath(>lic  schools,  both  as  to  style  and  sentiment.  The 
methods  of  teaching  have  gone  through  many  changes  since  our  school 
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days,  whether  in  all  cases  for  the  better  or  not,  but,  according  to  our 
old  world  notions,  the  series  should  be  preceded  by  a  Spelling  Book, — 
though  many  modern  tea<;her8  think  it  of  no  use.  The  Fourth  Reader 
contains  a  long  Introduction,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  principles 
of  elocution ;  we  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it,  but  one  thing  we 
have  felt  in^nearly  all  our  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  is,  the  need  of 
a  professor  of  elocution.  We  have  hardly  heard  a  tolerable  reader  in  one 
of  them,  and  the  worst  reading  we  ever  listened  to  was  the  English  read- 
ing in  a  Catholic  school  in  one  of  the  British  Provinces.  The  rules 
with  regard  to  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in  English  reading  are  very 
nearly  the  reverse  of  those  observed  in  French,  Italian,  and  Irish  read- 
ing. Tlie  English  reader  is  required  to  pitch  his  voice  in  a  conversa- 
tional tone,  and  to  read  only  in  a  more  subdued  manner,  as  a  well-bred 
gentleman  or  lady  talks.  To  read  well  is  a  great  accomplishment,  and 
requires  as  much  cultivation  as  the  art  of  oratory.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  reading  in  the  public  schools  in  Boston,  and,  indeed,  in  Boston 
society,  where  it  is  rare  to  find,  amongst  educated  people,  a  poor  reader. 
In  general,  Episcopalian  ministers  are  fine  readers,  especially  of  the 
service  of  their  church.  Our  priests,  educated  for  the  most  part  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  are  not  generally,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  good 
readers.  Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  paid  in  school  to  the  art 
of  reading,  and  in  most  of  our  American  society  there  is  a  great  need 
of  cultivating  the  art  of  easy  and  graceful  conversation,  for  conversa- 
tion, botli  as  to  manner  and  matter,  is  an  art  which  does  not  come  by 
nature.  Our  Catholic  schools,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  tkem, 
are  behindhand  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  whether  for  read- 
ing or  speaking,  or  conversation,  and  we  hope  the  teachers  employed 
hereafter  will  pay  more  especial  attention  to  that  important  branch  of 
education. 

14.   Vie  du  R  P.  Xavier  de  Ra/oiffTian^  da  la  Campa^ie  de  Jhut,     'Ptst 
Le  p.  a.  dk  Pontbvay,  de  M^dm  Oompagnie.    Sd  Sdition.    Pteis ; 

Duniol.     1860.    2  tomes,  8va 

We  have  received  these  volumes  only  a  moment  before  going  to  press, 
and  we  have  hardly  been  able  as  yet  to  read  a  single  page.  But  from  the 
illustrious  subject  of  the  work,  and  the  well-known  character  of  the  au- 
thor, and  his  long  intimacy  with,  and  great  afibction  for,  Pdre  Ravignan^ 
we  are  sure  it  must  be  a  work  <^  great  and  absorbing  interest,  as  well  as 
rare  instruction  and  edification.  Father  de  Ravignan  was  no  ordinary  man. 
and  the  effect  he  produced  as  a  preacher,  in  Paris,  has  not  yet  passed  and 
will  not  soon  pass  away.  He  was  a  holy  man,  a  man  in  earnest,  a  living 
man,  and  not  only  an  eloquent  man,  hut  a  man  of  deep  and  originu 
thought,  who  constantly  reminds  us  of  the  great  Bourdaloue.  In  him 
the  Jesuits  lost  one  of  their  most  solid  men,  and  one  of  their  brightest 
ornaments,  and  the  Church  Triumphant,  we  tnist,  has  received  a  son)  of 
rich  endowments  and  rare  virtues.  We  shall  call  attention  more  at 
length  to  the  work  at  our  earliest  convenience. 

Vol,  I.— No.  IV.  85 
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Correction. — In  our  number  for  July,  we  by  mistake 
placed  the  excellent  story  of  leather  Laval^  or  the  Mis- 
sionary^ among  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Kelly,  Hedian  k 
Piet.   It  is  published  by  Messre.  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


*^*  A  considerable  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Review^ 
who  had  received  their  niimbei*s  tlirough  Messrs.  Duu- 
igan  &  Brother,  before  our  removal  to  New  York,  have  not 
received  the  work  during  this  year,  and  some  of  them  have 
complained  of  us  as  if  it  were  our  fault.  Their  names  were 
on  Messrs.  Dimigan  &  Brother's  private  list,  who  re- 
fused to  furnisli  the  present  publishers  with  a  copy  either 
for  love  or  monev,  and  we  have  had«no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing  them.  They  are,  many  of  them,  among  the  oldest  and 
firmest  friends  of  the  lieview^  and  we  have  much  regretted 
the  seeming  neglect  that  has  been  shown  them.  If  they 
will  write  directly  to  our  office  they  will  be  supplied. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Jieview  closes  its  seventeenth 
year  in  as  flourisliing  a  condition  as  ever,  and  its  friends  do 
not  seem  to  have  grown  weary  of  it.  A  quarterly  onslauglit 
uj)on  it  is  expected,  for  that  onslaught  has  become  one  of 
our  Catholic  institutions,  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  does 
much  damage  to  the  Review  itself.  Every  thing  in  this 
world  has  its  ups  and  downs.  The  Review  has  never  sought 
popularity ;  it  has  never  sought  to  please  everybody  ;  it 
has  aimed  simply  to  be  true  and  just,  and  as  far  as  in  its 
power  to  advance  the  cause  of  sound  Catholic  literature. 
The  assurances  we  are  constantly  receiving,  especially  from 
abroad,  encourage  us  in  the  hope  that  our  humble  efiTorts 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

It  is  requisite  in  conducting  a  periodical  of  this  kind, 
that  it  should  be  kept  up  with  the  times,  and  that  it  should 
vary  the  a^ipects  under  which  it  treats  contemporary  ques- 
tions as  they  vary  in  the  actual  world.  Tluis,  in  1845,  we 
had  to  war  against  radicalism,  and  energetically  assert  au- 
thority in  spirituals  and  temporals;  but  since  1851,  it  has 
been  equally  necessary  to  guard  against  despotism,  and  to 
defend  true  liberty.     To-day,  we  have  to  carry  on  a  war 
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on  tlie  one  hand  against  absolutism,  and  on  the  otlier 
against  license,  and  while  we  assert  the  just  prerogatives  of 
])ower,  to  recognize  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  people. 
We  can  thus  hardly  fail,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to 
oftend  mere  one-sided  men.  There  will  be  readers  who 
will  take  what  we  say  in  defence  of  the  Pope's  temporal 
princij)ality,  as  a  denial  of  the  just  rights  and  true  interests 
of  the  Italian  people ;  what  we  say  in  sympathy  with  this 
noble  and  much-abused  people  will,  by  others,  be  taken  as 
an  attack  on  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty.  The  reader 
must  take  all  the  articles  on  the  subject  together,  and  in- 
tei'pret  what  in  one  seems  to  him  to  go  too  far  on  one  side, 
by  what  in  another  nuiy  seem  to  some  to  go  too  far  on  the 
other  side.  The  later  article  presupposes  the  earlier,  un- 
less the  contrary  is  expressly  stated.  A  little  attention  to 
this  rule  will  enable  us  and  our  readere  to  jog  along  har- 
moniously together. 

(  We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  if  we  remind  our  readers 
that,  in  a  periodical  like  ours,  where  the  greater  part  is 
written  by  one  author,  it  will  seldom  do  to  take  any  one 
article  as  conii)lete  in  itself,  or  to  read  what  follows,  with- 
out  taking  it  in  connection  with  what  had  preceded  on  the 
same  subject.  The  several  articles,  on  any  given  subject, 
mutually  com])lete  and  explain  one  another.  It  must  be 
so,  or  else  the  writer  must  repeat,  in  the  subsequent  article, 
what  he  had  said  in  the  preceding,  which  would  be  a  great 
inconvenience.  The  lieview  is  a  continuous  work,  and  is 
never  completed  on  any  one  subject  as  long  as  that  subject 
is  before  the  public  for  discussion ;  and  to  properly  under- 
stand what  we  write  to-day  on  any  one  point,  the  reader 
must  take  it  in  connection  with  what  we  had  previously 
said,  as  what  we  had  previously  said  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  we  say  to-day.  Thus,  those  who  thought 
in  our  Essays  on  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  we  denied 
the  rights  of  the  temporal,  will  find  in  the  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  present  number  the  qualifications  always 
given  in  our  own  mind  to  the  statements  regarded  as  too 
sweeping,  and  even  expressed,  though  not  developed  at  the 
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time.  Tliose  who  read  in  the  pi*e6cnt  nnmber  what  we  tajr 
on  the  rights  of  the  temporal,  must  take  it  in  conneetioii 
with,  and  as  defined  by,  wliat  we  have  he^tofore  said  in 
favor  of  the  spiritual,  otherwise  they  will  not  fnlly  mideP- 
stand  us.  We  wish  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  eil^ 
cumstauces  make  it  proper  to  treat  a  subject  under  a  diflbr- 
ent  aspect  from  wliat  we  had  previously  treated  it,  we 
cliangc  simply  our  point  of  view,  not  our  doctrine. 

We  are  tlius  earnest  on  this  point  because  its  not  harii^ 
been  regarded  has  been  the  occasion  of  many  false  aecoaa- 
tions  against  us,  and  of  making  us  the  subject  of  much  iiii- 
deserved  reproach.  Let  the  reader  as  well  ae  the  writer 
be  fair  and  candid,  and  tliere  will  be  no  room  for  complaint 
on  either  side.  However,  wo  close  this  volume  with  good 
heart  and  hope,  with  kindly  feeling  towards  all,  even  oof 
enemies,  for  they  do  us  good  service  by  their  criticiini% 
and  keep  us  from  going  to  sleep.  So  may  Gkxl  bless  theoi 
as  well  as  our  friends. 
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